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Monas,  Maunas.— A  sept  o£  Rajputs  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  Benares  Division.  According  to  their  own  account  they  take 
their  name  from  their  eponymous  ancestor  Maunas  or  Monas  Rishi. 
Their  original  home  is  said  to  have  been  Amber  or  Jaypur,  and  the 
legend  goes  that  a  party  of  them,  coming  to  bathe  at  Benares,  envied 
the  fertile  plain,  which  is  now  the  Bhadohi  Pargana  of  the  Mirzapur 
District,  and  conquered  it  from  the  Bhars,  from  whom  it  took  its 
name.  Their  immigration  from  their  home  in  Rajputana  is  fixed  by 
the  tribal  legend  at  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago.  The 
enquiries,  however,  of  Mr.  Duthoit  go  to  show  that  the  Bhar  rule  in 
Bhadohi  survived  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Kanauj  by  some 
two  centuries,  during  which  it  was  in  dependence  on  the  Kantit 
Gaharwars,  and  the  rise  of  the  Maunas  power  in  Bhadohi  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty  before  the  time  of  Sagar  Rae,  whose  des¬ 
cendant  Jodh  Rad,  in  the  third  generation,  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
pargana  from  the  Emperor  Shahjahan.  At  one  time  they  enjoyed 
considerable  property,  and  used,  it  is  said,  to  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  ruling  families  of  Manda  and  Kantit  ;  but  in  the 
general  anarchy  which  ensued  on  the  downfall  of  the  Mughal  Empire, 
they  suffered  from  the  aggressions  of  more  powerful  neighbours, 
in  particular  the  famous  Balwant  Sinh  of  Benares.  The  Maunas 
say  that  their  Raja,  Siu  Bakhsh  Sinh,  was  fraudulently  induced  to 
give  up  to  Balwant  Sinh  the  royal  grant  (ShaH  farmdn)  by  which 
he  held  the  pargana  from  the  Mughal  Government.  At  any  rate, 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  greater  part  of  the  Maunas  territory 
was  absorbed  into  the  Benares  Raj,  and  forms  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  domains  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Benares.  Naturally 
in  the  Mutiny  the  sept  gave  much  trouble.  They  are  now,  as  a  rule, 
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in  great  poverty,  and  till  as  tenants  the  lands  their  forefathers  used  to 
own.  They  are  held  in  little  estimation,  and  now*a-days  give  and 
take  girls  from  the  septs  of  the  Gaharwar,  Bais,  and  Bisen  of  Mirza- 
pur  and  Benares.  In  Jaunpur  they  are  reported  to  take  brides 
from  the  Bisen,  Baghubansi,  and  Chaupat  Khamb  septs,  and  to  give 
brides  to  the  Raghubansi,  Raj  Kumar,  Durgbansi,  and  Bais. 

2.  In  Bhadohi  of  Mirzapur,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  sept,  the  Maunas  say  that  their  original  seat  was  Amber  in 
Rajputana,  and  some  fifty  generations  ago  some  of  them  started  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Gaya.  Bhadohi  was  then  ruled  by  the  Bhars,  and 
one  of  their  Rajas  ordered  a  Brahman,  named  Siva  Man,  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  Raja.  The  Brahman 
appealed  to  many  of  the  neighbouring  Rajas  for  protection  : 
but  they  failed  him,  until  the  party  of  Maunas  Rajputs  took 
up  his  cause  and  finally  captured  Chauthar,  which  was  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Bhars.  Thus  they  gained  the  country.  Their 
last  Raja  was  Takht  Sinh,  who  was  overcome  by  the  first  Raja  of 
Benares.  Their  gotra  is  Maun.  They  take  brides  from  the  Bisen, 
Bais,  Bachgoti,  BhatKariya,  Bhanwag,  Rikhbansi,  Raghubansi, 
Saunakh,  and  Tisahiya  septs  ;  and  give  girls  to  the  Gaharwar  of 
Manda  and  Bijaypur,  Bachgoti,  and  Sombansi.  The  Maunas  of 
Bhadohi  do  not  intermarry  with  Baghels,  as  some  of  their  brethren 
do.  There  are  two  grades  in  the  sept — one  the  real  Maunas,  and 
beneath  them  others,  who  were  introduced  by  being  allowed  to  eat 
with  the  genuine  Maunas.  The  latter  marry  in  inferior  septs  and 
families. 


Distribution  of  the  Mannas  Rajputs  by  Census,  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Agra  .... 

16 

Ballia  .... 

287 

Banda  .... 

2 

Gorakhpur  . 

24 

Allahabad  . 

1,938 

Azauagarh 

401 

Benares 

582 

I 

Faizabad 

1 

Mirzapur  . 

9,114 

Sultanpur 

1 

Jaunpur 

1,721 

Barabanki 

52 

Ghazipur 

60 

Total  . 

i 

14,229 
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Mongil.1 — A  sept  of  Rajputs  in  Oudh.  They  are  said  to 
have  preceded  the  Bhars.  One  family  of  them  is  found  in  Sujanpur 
Ta'aluqa  Adharganj. 

Mughul,  Mughal. — One  of  the  four  great  Muhammadan  sub¬ 
divisions  known  in  Europe  under  the  form  Mongol.  Mr.  Ibbetson,2 
writing  of  the  Panjab,  does  not  attempt  to  touch  upon  “  the  much 
debated  question  of  the  distinction  between  the  Turks  and  Mughuls. 
In  the  Delhi  territory,  indeed,  the  villagers  accustomed  to  describe 
the  Mughuls  of  the  Empire  as  Turks,  used  the  word  as  synonymous 
with  ‘  official,  ’  and  I  have  heard  my  Hindu  clerks  of  Kayasth  class 
described  as  Turks,  merely  because  they  were  in  Government  employ. 
On  the  Biloch  frontier  the  word  Turk  is  commonly  used  as  synonym¬ 
ous  with  Mughul.  The  Mughuls  proper  probably  either  entered  the 
Panjab  with  Babar,  or  were  attracted  thither  under  the  dynasty 
of  his  successors ;  and  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  returned  themselves  as  Mughuls  in  the  Eastern  Panjab 
really  belong  to  that  race/’  In  these  Provinces  they  say  that  they 
take  their  name  from  their  ancestor  Mughul  Khan. 

2.  In  the  last  Census  they  are  classed  under  three  sub-divisions  : 
Chaghtai,  Qazalbash,  and  Turkman.  "Writing  of  Afghanistan  Dr. 
Bellew  3  says  : — ■“  What  the  origin  of  these  new  clans  was,  whether 
they  were  conquered  and  converted  Pathans,  who  became  absorbed 
into  the  dominant  tribe,  and  thus,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  and 
other  favouring  circumstances  of  the  period,  gave  them  both  tlieir 
language  and  social  code  of  laws ;  or  whether  they  were  kindred 
tribes  of  Turks  imported  by  Sabaktakin  (that  is,  ‘  the  one  called 
Sabak  /  as  Alaptakin,  ‘the  one  called  Alap/  iakin  being  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  affix  of  the  names  of  Turk  slaves),  the  founder  of  .the  Turk 
Tatar  (as  distinguished  from  the  Mongal  or  Mughul  Tatar)  dynasty 
at  Ghazni,  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Without  excluding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  increase  by  the  occasional  immigration  of  other  kindred 
Turk  clans  from  across  the  Oxus,  it  may  be  considered  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  increase  in  the  clans  of  the  Ghilji  took  place  mostly 
by  the  absorption  and  adoption  of  subjugated  native  tribes ;  for  we 
find  several  instances  of  Chaghatai  Turk  clans  living  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  Ghilji,  yet  quite  distinct  from  them,  and  entirely  ignor- 
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1  Partilbgarh  Settlement  Report,  1888. 

2  Panjdb  ethnography,  paras.  50C,  507. 
:l  The  Races  of  Afghanistan,  101. 
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ant  of  any  kindred  connection  with  them.  Such  Turk  clans  are  the 
Bayat  about  Ghazni  and  Herat,  the  Carl  ugh,  Chung,  and  Mughal 
Turk  (Yaka,  Chirikcha,  etc.)  of  Balkh,  etc.  Such  also  are  the  Mongol 
and  Chaghatai  Turk  clans  of  Mangal,  Jaji,  Jadran,  Khitai,  etc.,  who 
are  settled  about  the  Pewar  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Kurram  river 
and  who  were  brought  to  these  situations  on  the  invasions  of  Chan- 
ghis  and  Tymur — the  Tatar  scourges  of  the  world  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  These  clans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jadran,  though  they  have  almost  entirely  lost  the  typical  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  their  race,  their  mother  tongue,  and,  indeed,  everything 
else,  but  their  names,  which  would  connect  them  with  their  original 
stock,  hold  themselves  entirely  distinct,  political  relations  always 
excepted,  from  the  Ghilji,  who  are  their  neighbours/'’ 

8.  Other  clans  in  these  Provinces  are  the  Qazalbash  or  Qizil- 
bash,  “red  heads,”  Uzbak,  Turk,  Kai,  Chak,  Tajik.  In  the  Panjab 
the  main  tribes  are  the  Chaghtai  and  Barla.  Some  of  these,  especially 
the  Chaghtai,  are  claimed  by  the  Bhatti  Jadons  to  have  descended 
from  them  when  they  were  rulers  of  Ghazni  and  Zabalistan.  The 
last  Imperial  family  was  drawn  from  the  Chaghtai.  The  Jliojha 
also  call  themselves  Mughul,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  slaves  of 
Mughul  or  low  caste  Hindus  converted  to  Islam  by  some  Mughul 
nobleman.  They  are  not  suffered  to  intermarry  with  the  Bajput 
Musulmans,  or  with  any  of  the  pure  Muhammadan  tribes.1 


Distribution  of  the  Mngkuls  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Chaghtai. 

Qazalbash. 

Turkman. 

Others. 

Total. 

Debra  Dun  .  , 

108 

«•  » 

93 

201 

Saha  ran  pur  . 

477 

1 

30 

1,916 

2,424 

Muzaffarnagar  .  . 

305 

16 

832 

578 

1,731 

Meerut 

880 

5 

40 

1,181 

2,106 

Bulandshahr 

780 

17 

9 

1,657 

2,463 

Aligarh 

16 

... 

101 

785 

902 

Mathura  .  .  . 

113 

56 

15 

215 

398 

1  Williams,  Oudh  Census  Report,  76;  Raja  Lachhman  Sinh,  Bulandshahr  Memo., 
191.  sq. 
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Distribution  of  the  Mughuls  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — contd. 


Districts. 

Chaghtai. 

Qazalbash. 

Turkman. 

1 

Others. 

Total. 

Agra 

. 

520 

26 

76 

1,400 

2,022 

Farrukhab&d 

• 

375 

27 

673 

1,075 

Mainpuri 

% 

100 

... 

... 

117 

217 

Et4wah 

• 

• 

162 

... 

9 

460 

631 

E  tah  • 

• 

• 

• 

264 

2 

15 

415 

696 

Bareilly 

• 

• 

• 

1,162 

•  •  • 

1 

2,040 

3,203 

Bijnor 

• 

• 

• 

1,341 

7 

Ml 

489 

1,837 

Bud&un 

• 

• 

• 

809 

26 

3 

618 

1,456 

Moradabad 

• 

• 

• 

713 

77 

2,015 

9,629 

12,434 

Sh&hjabanpur 

• 

• 

• 

721 

2 

39 

661 

1,323 

Pilibhit  . 

• 

• 

• 

338 

•  •  • 

... 

406 

744 

Fatehpur  . 

• 

o 

• 

708 

... 

... 

594 

1,302 

Banda  . 

• 

• 

• 

103 

2 

10 

299 

414 

Hamirpur 

* 

• 

• 

•  H 

... 

... 

468 

468 

Allahabad 

• 

• 

t 

42 

... 

... 

487 

529 

J  ban  si 

• 

• 

• 

65 

... 

213 

278 

J&laun  • 

• 

• 

122 

... 

218 

317 

657 

Lalitpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

10 

... 

1 

63 

64 

Benares  . 

• 

• 

• 

123 

... 

997 

1,120 

Mirzapur  . 

• 

• 

• 

65 

... 

265 

320 

Jaunpor 

• 

• 

• 

Ml 

... 

... 

548 

548 

Ghazipur  . 

• 

• 

• 

227 

•  •• 

18 

319 

564 

Ballia  . 

• 

• 

• 

17 

III 

... 

193 

210 

Gorakhpur 

• 

• 

• 

332 

3 

11 

943 

1,2S9 

Basti 

• 

• 

• 

81 

... 

... 

1,696 

1,777 

Azamgarh 

• 

• 

• 

139 

... 

256 

1,632 

2,027 

Kumaun  . 

• 

• 

... 

... 

•  •• 

10 

1 

10 
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MUKERl. 


Distribution  of  the  Mughuls  according  to  the  Census  of  1891— concld. 


Districts. 

Chaghtai. 

Qazalbash. 

Turkman. 

Others. 

Total. 

Garhwal  . 

•  .  • 

... 

40 

40 

Tar&i 

1 

... 

... 

143 

144 

Lucknow  . 

1,370 

673 

37 

11,143 

13,223 

Unao  . 

249 

6 

6 

646 

907 

R&5  Bareli 

211 

27 

362 

600 

Bitapur 

1,084 

69 

50 

1,225 

2,428 

Hardoi  • 

... 

1 

... 

427 

725 

Kheri 

864 

... 

... 

520 

1,384 

Faizabad  . 

1,102 

190 

... 

1,378 

2,670 

Gouda 

780 

... 

86 

527 

1,393 

Bahiaich  . 

429 

15 

20 

883 

1,347 

Sultanpur  . 

118 

... 

... 

784 

902 

Partabgarn 

38 

... 

5 

348 

391 

Barabanki 

• 

721 

j 

... 

... 

466 

1,187 

Total 

j  19,038 

1,237 

3,982 

52,416 

76,683 

Mukeri. — A  Muhammadan  tribe,  which  was  separately  enumer¬ 
ated  at  the  last  Census,  but  which  is  usually  treated  as  a  sub-caste  of 
the  Banjara,  under  which  head  some  account  of  them  will  be  found. 


Distribution  of  the  Mukeri  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Mathura  . 

1 

Banda 

18 

Farrukhabad 

79 

Hamirpur 

75 

Shahjahanpur  . 

201 

Allahabad  . 

140 

Pilibl.it 

18 

Jhansi 

38 

Cawnpur  .  * 

14 

Jalaun 

74 

7 


MURAO. 


Distribution  of  the  MuJceri  according  to  the  Census  of  1891  — concld. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Ghazipur 

140 

Sitapur  . 

41 

Eallia  .... 

69 

Kheri  .... 

6 

Gorakhpur  .  . 

361 

Faizkbad  .  .  . 

9 

Fasti  .... 

868 

Fahraich  .  . 

535 

Azamgarh  .  . 

1,834 

Sultanpur 

1,032 

Lucknow  .  , 

273 

Partabgarh  .  . 

150 

Un&o  .... 

13 

Barabanki 

174 

PM  Bareli  . 

80 

Total 

6,243 

Murao  1  (Sanskrit  inula,  “  a  root/'’  Hindi  mult,  “a  radish5'’). — 
A  tribe  of  cultivators  and  gardeners.  They  are  really  the  same  as 
the  Koeri  and  Kachhi,  with  whom  they  agree  in  manners  and 
customs. 


Internal  structure. 


2.  At  the  last  Census  they  were  recorded  in  nine  sub-castes  :  — 
Bhadauriya,  who  take  their  name  from  the 
Pargana  of  B  had  a  war,  South  of  Agra,  which 
also  gives  its  name  to  a  well  known  Rajput  sept;  Bhagta 
from  Bhagat,  a  vegetarian ;  Hardiya  or  growers  of  turmeric 
( haldi ) ;  Kachhi,  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe  ;  Kachhwaha,  which 
is  also  the  title  of  a  famous  Rajput  sept ;  Kanaujiya  from  Kanauj  ; 
Saksena  from  the  old  .town  of  Sankisa  in  the  Farrukhabad 
District ;  Sakta  or  worshippers  of  the  female  energies  of  nature 
(sakti) ;  and  Thakuriya  or  the  Thakur  sub-caste.  In  Faizabad 
we  find  the  Hardiya  or  Hardiha,  who  are  again  sub-divided  into 
the  Bhaktiya  or  Bhaktiha  and  the  Saktiya  or  Saktiha  ;  the 
Kanaujiya  and  the  Tanraha.  In  Farrukhabad  they  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  the  Saksena,  Haldiya,  and  Baghwan,  or  keepers  of 
gardens  ( bdgh ).  The  Murao  sub  divisions,  according  to  the  Census 
returns,  are  232  in  number.  Those  most  important  locally  are  the 
Bakandar  and  Mitha  of  Bareilly  ;  the  Bhukarwal  of  Moradabad ; 


1  Partly  based  on  notes  by  M.  Ram  Saran  Dus,  Faizabad,  and  the  Deputy  Ins¬ 
pector  of  Schools,  Farrukhabad. 
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the  Purabiya  of  Shahjahanpur  and  Pilibhit ;  the  Bahman  of  Basti ; 
the  Dhakuliya  of  Lucknow,  who  take  their  name  from  the  water- 
lift  ( dhenMi )  which  they  use ;  the  Mewar  of  Sitapur,  Hardoi,  and 
Kheri;  the  Pachhwahan  of  Kheri;  the  Malikpuri  of  Gonda ;  and 
the  Kalaphartor  of  Barabanki. 

3.  The  Muiaos  are  orthodox  Hindus.  In  Faizabad  the 
Religion,  customs,  and  Bhaktihas  put  a  necklace  ( kanthi )  on  every 
occupation.  child  immediately  after  birth  ;  this  is  done 

by  the  Saktihas  immediately  after  initiation.  Their  chief  deities 
in  Faizabad  are  Mahabir,  Parvati,  Mahadeva,  Sitala,  and  Phulmati. 
The  Saktihas  worship  Kali,  and  two  tribal  godlings,  Karai  and 
Gorai.  There  the  Saktihas  and  Tanrahas  eat  goats,  sheep,  and 
pork,  which  the  Bhaktihas,  Hardihas,  and  Kanaujiyas  refuse. 
Their  occupation  throughout  the  Province  is  gardening,  cultivation, 
and,  in  particular,  the  growing  of  the  more  valuable  crops,  such  as 
opium,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  vegetables,  etc.  They  are  a  most  indus¬ 
trious,  hardworking,  quiet  people,  and  about  the  most  thriving  class 
of  agriculturists  in  the  Province. 


Distribution  of  Muraos  according  to  the  Census  of  1691. 
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"IYXCx 

706 

40 

9 

13 

614 

1,361 

5 

71,725 

30 

88,494 

13,850 

28,350 

•saeiftO 

52 

29 

6 

13 

614 

1,326 

5 

2,838 

30 

573 

9,974 

1,160 

"BXun3['Bqx 

"BUQSSpjg 

54,634 

74,463 

894 

13,491 

94 

10 

3 

•  •  • 

11 

251 

•'BqBMqqo'E^ 

... 

1,234 

776 

8 

7,672 

1 

1,412 

5,843 

1,224 

•■BjftpXBJJ 

l 

560 

35 

10,823 

6,839 

1,739 

4,347 
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MUSAIIAU. 


Muriya,  Muriyari. — An  endogamous  sub-caste  of  Mai lah.  Dr. 
Buchanan  1  calls  them  Muriyari  Malas,  and  says  they  came  from 
the  upper  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Their  only  tradition  is  that  their 
progenitor  was  a  certain  Kaldas,  who  came  from  the  South  country. 
Their  social  position  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Kurmis  ard 
Koeris,  and  Brahmans  will  take  water  and  certain  kinds  of  sweet¬ 
meats  from  their  hands.  Those  in  Bhagalpur,  who  have  taken  to 
cultivation,  call  themselves  Maghaiya  or  men  of  Magadha,  and  pro¬ 
fess  to  look  down  on  the  boating  and  fishing  members  of  the  caste, 
whom  they  represent  as  having  come  from  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces.2 

Musahar. — A  Dravidian  jungle  tribe  found  in  the  Eastern 
districts  of  the  Province.3  Mr.  Nesfield,  in  his  elaborate  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  tribe  contained  in  Volume  LX XX VI  of  the  Calcutta 
Review,  prefers  to  call  them  Mushera,  and  remarks  that  the  ordinary 
derivation  of  the  word,  as  meaning  “  rat-catcher,  ”  is  probably 
incorrect,  as  “  rat-catching  ”  or  “  rat-eating  ”  is  by  no  means  the 
peculiar,  or  even  a  permanent,  characteristic  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the 
name  in  Upper  India  at  least  is  pronounced  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  as  Mushera  and  not  as  Musahar  (“  rat -taker  ”)  or  Musaha 
(“  rat-killer ,!),  “  In  an  old  folk  tale,  which  has  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge,  the  name  is  made  to  signify  ‘flesh-seeker  ’  or  ‘  hunter  * 
(being  derived  |from  mdsa,  ‘flesh,'’  and  her  a,  ‘seeker  ’),  and  a 
legend  is  told  as  to  the  event  which  led  to  the  tribe  being  driven  to 
maintain  itself  by  hunting  wild  animals.  Probably,  however,  both 
derivations  are  fanciful  Hindi  versions  of  a  name  which  is  not  of 
Hindi  origin.4 *  ”  Mr.  Nesfield’s  account  of  the  Musahars,  however 
interesting  and  Complete,  must  be  accepted  so  far  with  caution,  as 
he  seems  to  have  included  among  them  the  aggregate  of  the  Dra¬ 
vidian  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Vindhya-Kaimur  plateau  and  the 
valley  of  the  Son  with  the  hill  country  to  the  South  of  that  river. 
Mr.  Risley  6  rightly  prefers  to  call  them  Musahar.  The  Mirzapur 
tribe  have  the  following  legend  to  explain  their  origin :  When 


•  Eastern  India,  I,  172. 

2  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes  II,  109,  sq. 

3  These,  or  some  of  the  kindred  Dravidian  races  of  the  Vindhya  range,  are  pro¬ 
bably  those  referred  to  in  the  Ain  i  Akbari  (Jarrett’s  Translation,  II,  159)  as  people 

in  the  vicinity  of  Chunar  “  who  go  naked,  living  in  the  wilds,  and  subsist  by  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  the  game  they  kill.” 

*  Calcutta  Review,  LXXXVI,  2. 

s  Tribes  and  Castes,  II,  113. 
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Paramesar  created  the  first  man  of  each  caste,  he  gave  each  a  horse 
to  ride  on,  and  a  tool  to  work  with.  The  others  took  each  his  tool 
and  mounted  his  horse  ;  but  the  Musahar  began  to  dig  a  pair 
of  holes  in  the  belly  of  his  horse  in  which  he  might  fix  his  feet  as 
h»  rode.  Paramesar  saw  his  folly  and  ordered  that  his  descend¬ 
ants  should  live  on  rats,  which  they  should  dig  out  of  the  earth. 
When  Paramesar  had  finished  eating,  the  Musahar  began  to  lick 
his  leaf  platter  (p a fari).  Seeing  this,  Paramesar  said  :  “  These  are 
low  people.  They  shall  always  lick  the  platter  ;  ”  and  so  they  have 
been  degraded  ever  since.  In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Nesfield 
notes  that  the  horse  is  a  tabooed  animal  to  the  genuine  Musahar, 
as  the  ass  is  to  the  Dom,  the  dog  to  the  Bawariya,  the  sheep  to 
the  Kharriyas  of  Manbhdm,  and  the  pig  to  the  Musalman.1 

2.  Mr.  Nesfield  quotes  several  interesting  legends  to  explain 

the  origin  of  the  tribe.  They  are  called 

Traditions  of  origin.  A 

Banmanush  or  man  of  the  forest ;  Deo- 
siya,  from  their  great  ancestor  Deosi ;  Banraj  or  “  king  of  the 
forest ;  ”  Maskhan  or  “eater  of  meat.  ”  Sometimes  a  Musahar  will 
say  that  his  is  a  sub-division  of  the  Ahir  tribe,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Ahirs,  as  all  their  legends 
testify,  and  many  are  the  petty  raids  they  have  made  against  them 
for  the  possession  of  cattle  and  forest.2 3  One  legend  traces  their 
origin  to  the  Chero  tribe  :  “At  the  foot  of  the  Pipri  wood  lived  a  Chero 
warrior  and  king  named  Makara  Durga  Rae.  He  levied  tribute 
from  the  peasantry  on  the  Ganges  plain  near  Chunar.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  the  North  bank  of  the  river  lived, 
in  the  fort  of  Gaura,  an  Ahir,  named  Lorik,8  who  possessed  large 
herds  of  cattle.  Between  the  two  princes  there  had  been  a  long¬ 
standing  friendship  :  the  bond  of  union  was  a  man  named  Sanwar, 
who,  with  his  twin-brother  Subchan,  had  been  deserted  by  his  mother 
immediately  after  their  birth.  Sanwar  was  reared  by  Lorik’s  mother 
as  her  own  child  ;  and  Subchan,  the  other  orphan,  was  similarly 
adopted  by  Birmi,  the  wife  of  Makara,  the  Chero  king.  But  the 
friendship  was  broken  when  Lorik  in  search  of  adventures  left  Gaura 
and  went  on  a  distant  expedition  to  Hardi,  a  city  much  further  East, 


1  Loc.  tit.,  26. 

2  Nesfield,  loc.  cit.,  3. 

3  For  the  regular  Lorik  legend,  see  under  Ahir. 
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with  his  mistress  whose  husband  was  still  alive.1  Meanwhile, 
Sanwar  remained  in  charge  of  the  cattle  at  a  pasturage  called  Boha. 

3.  ‘‘When  Lorik  had  been  absent  for  twelve  years,  the  mother  of 
the  woman  who  had  eloped  with  him  presented  herself  before 
Makara,  and,  throwing  a  basketful  of  gold  before  his  feet,  implored 
him  to  avenge  the  insult.  She  showed  him  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  make  a  sudden  descent  on  Boha  and  catch  Sanwar  unawares, 
and  how  he  could  then  cut  off  the  head  of  Sanwar  as  a  substitute 
for  that  of  Lorik,  and  capture  the  deserted  wife  of  Lorik  in  revenge 
for  the  capture  of  her  own  daughter.  The  Chero  king  hesitated  to 
incur  the  resentment  of  Lorik,  but  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
wife  Birmi,  and  after  sacrificing  five  boys  to  his  guardian  goddess, 
he  set  out  against  Sanwar,  taking  with  him  Deosi,  the  bravest  and 
most  warlike  of  his  seven  sons.  But  Sanwar,  as  it  happened,  had 
left  Boha  for  Gaura  immediately  before  Makara  arrived  there  with 
his  forces.  So  the  watchmen  and  keepers  of  the  cows  were  left 
defenceless,  and  were  without  a  leader  when  Makara  commenced 
his  attack.  These  were  soon  defeated,  and  the  cows  were  about 
to  be  seized  and  driven  to  Pipri  as  booty,  when  the  bulls  turned 
round  and,  making  a  joint  attack  against  the  enemy,  drove  him  back 
to  his  own  side  of  the  river. 

4.  “  After  sacrificing  seven  more  boys,  and  thus  making  sure  of 
the  help  of  his  goddess,  Makara  made  a  second  attack  on  Boha,  and, 
after  killing  Sanwar  in  single  combat,  carried  off  his  head  as  a 
trophy.  The  cattle  and  Gaura,  the  stronghold  of  Lorik,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Makara.  On  learning  this  news,  Lorik  determined  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  Chero  king,  and  attacked  Pipri,  which  he 
was  unable  to  capture  until  one  of  his  men  entered  the  fort  in  dis¬ 
guise  and  drugged  the  liquor  of  the  Cheros  at  the  Holi  festival, 
on  which  Lorik  entered  the  place  and  massacred  Makara  and  all  his 
subjects.  At  the  time  of  this  disaster,  Deosi,  son  of  Makara,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  absent,  and  being  taunted  by  his  elder  brother,  Shyamjit, 
with  deserting  his  father  in  his  extremity,  he  was  expelled  by 
his  family  and  driven  to  become  a  flesh  seeker  or  hunter  in  the 
jungle,  and  was  known  as  Musahar.  Hence  his  descendants  are 
called  Deosiya,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  attack 
the  Ahirs  :  hence  the  traditional  enmity  between  the  castes,  and  the 


1  Hardi  also  appears  in  the  Bengal  legend,  and  tho  woman  is  called  Chanayin.— 
Cunningham,  Archaeological  Reports,  XVI,  28. 
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proverb  Jab  tak  jiwe  Deosiya,  Ahir  nachajegde:  ‘  As  long  as  a 
Deosiya  is  alive,  the  Ahir  will  get  no  good  out  o£  his  cows/ 

5.  "  Then  he  invented  the  digging  instrument  ( gahddla ,  gadh- 
dhi),  characteristic  of  the  tribe,  and  with  this  he  one  day  slew  Lorik, 
but  was  himself  killed  by  Shyamjit,  son  of  Sanwar.  Near  the 
ruins  of  Pipri,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  in  the  very  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  stream,  there  is  an  image  carved  out  of  a  natural  mono¬ 
lith  of  the  goddess  Behiya,  to  whom  M  akara  sacrificed— first  five 
and  afterwards  seven  boys, — and  who  was  once  the  guardian  god¬ 
dess  of  Pipri.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  dagger,  sword,  and 
in  her  left  the  half  of  a  human  skull  for  holding  charcoal.  All 
this  is  carved  out  of  stone  :  a  long  red  tongue  projects  from  her 
mouth,  smeared  with  the  blood  of  human  victims.  According  to 
the  Musahar  legend,  she  was  originally  the  guardian  goddess  of 
Sanwar,  the  elder  brother  of  Lorik;  but  when  M akara,  the  Chero, 
had  won  her  over  to  his  own  side  by  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  boys, 
and  when  Sanwar  had  been  slain,  she  left  Gaura,  the  house  and 
stronghold  of  the  Ahirs,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Pipri  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Chercs.'”  1 

6.  The  legend  further  relates  “  that  when  Pipri,  in  its  turn,  was 
captured  by  Lorik  and  ploughed  up  with  asses,  she  fled  out  of  the 
fort  to  escape  the  threatened  indignity,  and  posted  herself  in  mid¬ 
stream  in  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  where  she  still  remains, 
nursing  her  wounded  pride.  The  natives  round  Pipri  now  call  her 
by  the  name  of  Nikundi,  and  she  is  doubtless  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  the  death  goddess  Kali.  Pipri  is  now  uninhabited,  and  has 
been  so  ever  since  it  was  ploughed  up  with  asses  by  Lorik,  the 
Ahir.  No  Ahir,  or  other  Hindu,  will  live  in  it.  But  to  Musahars 
it  is  sacred,  as  Gaya  to  a  Buddhist,  or  Mount  Athos  to  a  Greek. 
Every  Musahar  (unless  long  separation  by  time  and  place  has  made 
him  forget  the  place  in  which  his  ancestors  were  born,  and  from 
which  they  were  banished)  would  see  Pipri  if  he  could  before  he 
dies,  and  would  like  to  have  Iris  corpse  thrown  into  the  river  by 
which  the  fort  is  surrounded.  Meetings  of  the  tribe  are  stealthily 
held  here  at  midnight,  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  guess  at  the 
orgies  celebrated  at  such  gatherings.  Musahars  attempt  even  to 
live  there.  But  the  Ahirs  of  the  neighbourhood  combine  together 
to  expel  them,  and  thus  the  old  traditions  are  kept  alive.”  2 


'  Nesfield,  loc.  cit.,  12,  sq. 

2  Nesfield,  loc.  cit.,  7  c.  q. 
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7.  By  another  legend,  “  Musahars  are  a  rejected  offshoot  from 
Chhatris,  as,  by  the  previous  one,  they  are  a  rejected  offshoot  from 
Ahirs.  Between  Chandels  1  (as  the  story  runs,  and  so  far  the  story 
is  correct)  there  was  deadly  and  unceasing  warfare.  At  last  all  the 
Chandels  were  slain  except  a  single  woman,  who  escaped  and  fled 
into  the  forest.  Her  son  became  the  founder  of  the  tribe  called 
after  him  Banmanush  or  Musahar.  But,  as  he  could  not  prove  his 
origin  from  the  Chandel  Chhatri,  neither  he  nor  his  descendants 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Chhatri  fraternity.’-’ 2 

8.  Another  legend  again  is  told  by  the  Brahmans  :  “Arjuna, 
one  of  the  five  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata,  had  retired  temporarily 
into  the  forest  to  meditate  on  the  108  names  of  Siva.  In  order  to 
test  the  steadfastness  of  his  devotion  and  tempt  him  to  break  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  the  god  caused  a  wild  boar  to  run  in  front 
of  him.  But  Arjuna,  notwithstanding  his  passion  for  hunting 
wild  game,  was  proof  against  the  temptation,  and  completed  his 
devotions  before  he  got  up  to  seize  his  bow  and  arrow.  The  boar, 
on  being  chased  by  Arjuna,  led  him  on  through  the  bushes  till  he 
reached  a  hermit’s  hut,  where  Siva  and  his  wife  Parvati  had 
already  seated  themselves  in  bodily  form,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Savar  and  Savari :  he  holding  a  gahddla  (the  Musahar  implement) 
and  she  supporting  a  basket  on  her  head.  Arjuna  and  the  Savar 
both  commenced  pursuing  the  boar,  and  when  the  animal  had  been 
hunted  down  and  killed,  a  contention  arose  as  to  who  had  the  right 
claim  to  it.  It  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  next 
day  by  a  wrestling  match.3  Arjuna  wrestled  with  the  disguised 
god  all  the  day  till  sundown,  when  he  pleaded  that  he  must  go  and 
repeat  his  evening  devotions  :  to  which  his  antagonist  consented. 
Through  the  intensity  of  these  devotions  it  dawned  on  him  that  he 
had  been  wrestling,  not  with  a  Savar,  but  with  the  divine  being 
himself  disguised  as  a  Savar,  on  which  he  was  now  meditating. 
Returning  to  the  hermit’s  hut,  where  the  disguised  Siva  still  was, 
he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  divine  antagonist,  received 
a  blessing,  and  returned  to  his  four  brethren.  Now,  in  the  hermi- 


1  Whom  Mr.  Nesfield  would  identify  with  the  Chero. 

5  Nesfield,  loc.  cit.,  14. 

3 These  wrestling  matches  with  divine  beings  are  common  in  folklore  :  e.g., 
Jacob. — See  Conway,  Demonology,  I,  239  ;  II,  134. 
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tage  where  these  events  took  place,  there  was  a  maiden  of  unknown 
parentage,  who  used  to  wait  on  the  hermit  and  prepare  his  food  ; 
and  whom  the  hermit  loved  and  cherished  as  a  daughter.  The 
maiden  had  just  completed  her  period,  and  had  gone,  as  the  custom 
is,  to  bathe  and  purify  herself  in  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  river. 
On  her  return  to  the  hermitage  she  found  Siva  seated  there  in 
the.  disguise  of  a  Savar,  with  Parvati  by  his  side  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Savari.  The  eye  of  the  god  fell  on  her.  From  the  glance  of 
<hat  eye  she  became  pregnant,  and  gave  birth  in  due  course  to 
twins,  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female,  who  bore  an  exact  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Savar  and  Savari  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  her¬ 
mitage.  The  hermit,  judging  from  the  uncouth  features  and  dark 
complexion  of  the  babes  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  unchastity 
with  some  wild  man  of  the  woods,  sent  her  out  of  his  hermitage. 
From  the  two  children  whom  she  had  borne,  one  a  male  and  the 
other  a  female,  sprang  the  Musahar  tribe,  the  men  of  which 
are  still  noted  for  using  the  gahdala  and  the  women  for  carrying- 
baskets.”1 * 

9.  These  legends  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  connection 
between  the  Musahar,  Chero,  and  Savar  or  Seori  tribes.  It  is  also 
curious  to  mark  the  survival  of  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  to 
the  aboriginal  gods  :  and  the  traditional  descent  of  the  caste  from  a 
female  ancestress,  with  which  Mr.  Nesfield  compares  the  descent 
of  the  Kanjar  tribe  from  Nathaiya,  the  husbandless  mother  of 
their  deified  hero  Mana,  and  of  the  Aryas  themselves  from  Aditi, 
the  great  mother  of  gods  and  men.8  We  may  also  note  the  tolerance 
of  intercourse  between  brother  and  sister  which  marks  a  very 
early  social  stage.3 * 

10.  Mr.  Nesfield  divides  the  tribe  into  three  sub-tribes,  which 

do  not  intermarry  or  eat  with  each  other. 

Tribal  organization.  , 

lhese  are  the  Jangali  or  Pahari,  men  of  the 
forests  and  mountains/'’  who  have  maintained  the  largest  share  of 
their  primitive  speech  and  customs  and  who  stand  entirely  aloof 
from  their  descendants  in  the  open  plain,  whom  they  regard  as 
degenerate;  the  Dehat  i  or  Dehi,  who  have  become  partially  Hindu- 
ised  and  live  within  reach  of  settled  and  semi-civilized  eommuni- 


)  Nesfield,  loc.  cif.,  15,  sq. 

5  Lubbock,  Origin  oj  Civilization,  146,  sq. 

3  Sar  instances  collected  in  Westermarek,  History  of  Human  Marriage,  290,  sqq. 
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ties  ;  the  Dolkarha,  who  have  a  peculiar  occupation,  for  which  they 
are  disowned  and  condemned  by  their  brethren,  viz.,  that  of  carrying 
palanquins  (doli)  for  hire,  whence  they  obtain  their  name.  But  at 
present  the  tribe  is  clearly  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  the  more  Hindu- 
ised  branch  of  the  tribe  in  Mirzapur  have  now  the  following 
occupational  exogamous  septs — the  Khadiha,  who  work  at  carry¬ 
ing  manure  ( khad )  ;  the  Bhenriha,  who  say  they  take  their  name 
from  living  together  in  the  jungles  like  sheep  ( bhenr )  in  their  pen ; 
the  Kharwara,  who  say  they  are  so  called  because  they  collect 
grass  (khar )  and  make  platters  ( dauna ,  patari)  of  leaves ;  the 
Kuchbandhua,  who  make  the  brush  ( kuncha,  Sanskrit  Jcuncha) 
used  by  weavers  in  cleaning  thread  ;  and  the  Itakhiha,  who  are  said 
to  derive  their  name  because  they  cower  in  the  ashes  ( rakh )  during 
cold  weather.  Again,  among  the  Musahars  who  live  near  towns,  we 
find  in  Mirzapur  two  endogamous  sub-divisions  :  Dhuriya,  “  men  of 
the  dust ;  ”  and  Jaiswar,  a  name  common  to  many  low  castes,  and  said 
to  be  a  local  term  derived  from  their  supposed  connection  with  the 
town  of  Jais  in  the  Rae  Bareli  District  of  Oudh. 

11.  As  regards  the  division  of  the  tribe  into  palanquin- 
bearers  and  men  of  the  jungle,  Mr.  Nesfield  quotes  a  legend  that  a 
Musahar,  named  Anseri,  who  lived  on  the  Kantit  estates  in  Mirzapur, 
used  to  work  as  a  field  watchman,  but  he  and  his  sons,  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  bearers  ( Kahdr ),  were  once  forced  to  carry  a 
litter  in  a  marriage  procession,  and  were  expelled  by  his  brethren. 
Ansari,  the  reputed  founder  of  this  sub-caste,  is  now  beginning  'to 
supersede  Deosiya,  the  epouymous  leader,  and  this  branch  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  to  fishing.  Mr.  Nesfield  assumes  that  Ansari  means  the 
divider  ( ansa  meaning  “  half  ”),  and  hence  he  was  the  man  who  broke 
up  the  tribe  into  two  halves — the  Dolkarha,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Bindrabani  or  Banmanush,  on  the  other.1  In  Bengal,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  sub-castes  and  sections  is  much  more  elaborate,  but  there 
appear  to  be  only  two  real  sub-castes  which  are  of  local  origin : 
the  Tirhutiya  and  Maghaiya,  who  take  their  name  from  Tirhut  and 
Magadha.  According  to  Mr.  Nesfield,  the  Dolkarha  eat  the  flesh 
or  carrion  of  horses  and  rear  fowl,  whereas  the  Bindrabanis 
whether  of  the  hills  or  plains,  do  not  touch  either.  The  complete 


1  Loc.  cit.,  236,  sq. 
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Census  returns  show  137  sub-divisions.  Many  are  borrowed  from 
Rajput  and  other  tribes,  such  as  Ahir,  Bachgoti,  Baghel,  Bais, 
Chandel,  Chauhan,  Dabgar,  Donwar,  Dor,  Gaharwar,  Gusain,  Gwal, 
Gwalbans,  Kewatiya,  Kharbind,  Kharwar,  Khatri,  Lodh,  Palwar, 
Raghubansi,  Rawat.  With  these  are  other  local  groups,  such 
as  Bijaypuriya,  Bindrabasi,  Bishnpuriya,  Ghazipuriya,  Jaiswar* 
Kanaujiya,  Purabiya,  Sarwariya.  Those  of  most  local  importance 
are  the  Bankhadwa,  Chauhan,  Jangali,  Jaiswar,  and  Mughra  of 
Jaunpur,  and  the  Baghochhiya  of  Gorakhpur. 

1 2.  In  Mirzapur,  though  the  internal  organization  of  the  tribe 

seems  to  be  very  unsettled,  it  appears  that 

Law  of  exogamy. 

the  Khadiha,  Kharwara,  and  KuchBandhua 
are  exogamous  and  intermary  on  equal  terms.  Similarly,  the  Bhen- 
riha  and  Rakhiha  intermarry.  This  rule  of  exogamy  is  reinforced 
by  the  prohibition  against  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  maternal 
uncle,  sister,  or  father's  sister. 

Mr.  Nesfield  1  states  the  rule  of  exogamy  as  follows  : — “  On 
the  mother's  side,  a  girl  cannot  be  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of 
her  mother's  sister,  or  of  her  mother's  brother.  On  the  father's 
side,  she  cannot  be  given  to  the  son  of  her  father's  sister  or  of 
her  father's  brother,  or  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  any  of  her  father’s 
aunts  or  uncles.  Thus,  on  the  mother's  side,  the  prohibition  goes 
back  to  only  one  generation,  and  on  the  father's  to  two."  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  more  Hinduised  endogamous  sub-castes,  the 
Dhuriya  and  Jaiswar  in  Mirzapur,  the  rule  appears  to  be  that  the 
descendants  of  the  maternal  grandfather  (ndna)  and  that  of  the 
father's  sister’s  husband  {phupha)  are  barred.  At  the  same  time 
they  say  that  they  intermarry  with  agnates  or  cognates  after  five 
or  six  generations,  or  when  all  remembrance  of  relationship  has  been 
lost.  They  have  a  tribal  council  ( panchayat ),  presided  over  by  a 
hereditary  president  ( chaudhan ).  The  offences  enquired  into  are 
charges  of  adultery  and  fornication.  Inter-tribal  infidelity  is 
punished  by  both  parties  being^fined.  The  fine  is  heavy — liquor, 
pork,  rice,  and  pulse  to  the  value  of  R30;  eight  annas  worth  of 
tobacco ;  and  one  rupee's  worth  of  hemp  ( gdnja ).  Connection  with  a 
man  or  woman  outside  the  tribe  involves  excommunication,  and 
such  persons  are  called  “those  outside  the  tribal  mat"  ( tdt 
bdhar). 
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13.  Among  some  of  the  Mirzapur  Musahars,  the  rule  appears 
Widow  marriage  and  to  be  tbat>  if  husband  or  wife  indulge  in 
divorce.  habitual  adultery,  either  can  divorce  the 

other  with  permission  of  the  council.  According  to  Mr.  Nesfield, 
“  Divorce,  except  for  the  one  offence  of  infidelity,  is  not  practised 
or  tolerated.  Such  an  offence  very  rarely  occurs ;  and  the  habitual 
chastity  of  one  partner  ensures  that  of  the  other.  If,  however,  a 
wife  is  accused  of  unchastity  by  her  husband,  and  has  been  declared 
guilty  by  the  assembly,  her  position  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 
No  married  man  can  take  her  in  addition  to  his  own  wife,  for 
bigamy  is  disallowed.  No  unmarried  man,  or  widower,  can  take 
her  of  his  own  free  will,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  excom¬ 
munication.  A  man  cohabiting  with  such  a  woman  could,  of  course, 
retire  with  her  and  live  in  a  state  of  isolation  in  the  corner  of 
some  jungle,  as  some  couples  do  from  choice  ;  but  if  he  sought  to 
ally  himself  to  one  or  two  other  households  for  mutual  aid  and 
protection,  he  would  for  some  time  be  rejected  altogether,  and  could 
only  obtain  admission  at  last  by  incurring  what  is  to  him  the  heavy 
penalty  of  banqueting  the  other  households  for  several  days  in 
succession.  The  separation  of  man  and  wife  is  so  much  disliked 
and  discouraged  by  tribal  opinion  that  a  wife  cannot  be  divorced, 
except  on  the  most  direct  proof  of  gnilt,  or  by  a  successful  appeal  to 
some  ordeal,  if  the  accuser  is  rash  enough  to  expose  himself  to 
such  an  uncertain  test.  Frivolous  charges,  or  improbable  suspicions, 
if  the  husband  is  so  imprudent  as  to  bring  them  before  an  assembly, 
are  dismissed  with  contempt,  and  the  accuser  is  hooted  for  his  pains. 
Supposing,  however,  that  uncbastity  is  proved,  and  a  sentence  of 
divorce  is  pronounced  by  the  assembly,  the  ceremony  by  which 
divorce  is  effected  is  as  follows  :  An  earthen  pot  is  p'aced  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  an  assembly  is  called  to  witness  it.  After 
it  has  been  lying  there  for  some  time,  the  man  gets  up  and  breaks 
it  with  the  tribal  tool,  indicating  thereby  that  the  union  between 
them  is  broken  beyond  repair.  This  ceremony  is  called  khapparkuchi 
or  breaking  the  pot.”1  There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  practice 
as  regards  the  levirate.  Among  some  of  the  Mirzapur  Musahars 
the  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  can  claim  the  widow. 
If  he  abandons  his  claim  and  she  marries  an  outsider,  the  late 


1  Loc.  lit.,  236,  sq. 
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husband’s  brother  has  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  male  children 
while  the  female  children'  go  with  the  mother.  According  to 
Mr.  Nesfield,  however,  the  widow,  while  she  is  still  young  enough 
to  re-marry,  has  no  claim  upon  the  younger  brother  of  the  deceased 
husband,  nor  has  he  upon  her.  If  she  comes  to  terms  with  some 
widower  who  desired  to  re-marry,  the  union  is  sea, led  by  them  by 
simply  eating  and  drinking  together  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  who 
are  invited  to  share  in  the  repast.1 

14.  Among  some  of  the  Mirzapur  Musahars,  the  marriage  is 

arranged  by  the  brother-in-law  of  the 

Customs  of  marriage. 

boy.  1  he  father  of  the  bride  then  comes  to 
the  bridegroom'’ s  house  with  three  or  four  relatives  with  a  rupee  and 
a  quarter  and  a  dish  to  perform  the  betrothal  ( barrekhi  karna),  a 
square  ( chauk )  is  made  in  front  of  the  hut,  and  five  platters  ( dauna ) 
are  filled  with  liquor  and  placed  in  the  square.  The  two  fathers 
sit  in  the  square  opposite  each  other.  The  fathers  change  plat¬ 
ters  five  times  and  drink  the  contents .  The  clansmen  are  then 
treated  to  liquor,  and  get  a  feast  of  pork  and  rice.  Some  of  the 
more  Hinduised  Musahars  pay  a  Pandit  four  annas  for  fixing  a 
lucky  day  before  the  wedding.  Five  days  before  the  wedding  day, 
they  have  the  ceremony  of  the  lucky  earth  ( rnalmangara ).2  On 
the  same  day  the  marriage  shed  ( mdnro )  is  put  up.  It  consists  of  a 
bamboo  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  in  the  middle  a  bamboo 
near  which  is  placed  a  representation  of  some  parrots  (suga)  sitting 
on  a  branch.  Near  this  is  fixed,  on  a  platform  made  of  the  lucky 
earth,  the  sacred  jar  (Jcalsa),  which  is  decorated  with  mango  leaves, 
and  over  it  is-'  placed  a  saucerful  of  pulse  ( urad )  and  a  lighted 
lamp.  The  bride  is  bathed  in  a  mixture  of  curds  and  water  in 
which  the  bridegroom  has  been  first  bathed.  At  the  bride’s  door, 
her  father  worships  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom  (pair  puja).  Some 
curds  and  treacle  are  sent  from  the  bride’s  house  for  the  bridegroom, 
but  he  only  touches  it  with  his  tongue.  The  bridegroom  at  the 
actual  service  marks  the  ploughshare  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
marriage  shed  with  red  lead,  and  then  applies  it  to  the  parting  of 
the  bride’s  hair.  They,  then,  with  their  garments  tied,  walk  five 
times  round  the  ploughshare,  while  the  bride’s  brother  pours  a 
little  parched  rice  into  a  winnowing  fan  which  the  bridegroom  holds. 


1  Loc.  cit.,  237. 

2  For  this  ceremony,  see  Bhuiya,  para  14. 
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15.  Next  morning  his  father  shakes  the  pole  of  the  marriage 
shed,  and  the  bride’s  father  has  to  give  him  a  present  ( mdnro  Midi). 
One  special  portion  of  the  ceremony  is  that  the  bride’s  mother 
takes  the  pair  away  into  a  field  at  some  distance,  and  warns  the 
husband  to  treat  his  wife  for  the  future  with  consideration.  During 
this  exhortation,  the  bride  is  supposed  to  weep  violently.  This 
and  the  shaking  of  the  pole  of  the  pavilion-  are  probably  survivals 
of  marriage  by  capture.  When  the  bride  comes  home,  her  entrance 
is  blocked  by  her  husband’s  sister,  and  then  she  has  to  cook  for  all 
the  relatives.  Next  day,  as  is  usual  with  these  tribes,  the  marriage 
jar  ( Jcalsa )  and  festoons  ( bandanwdr )  are  thrown  into  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  stream.  The  jar  is  taken  out,  refilled  with  water,  and  brought 
home.  With  this  water  the  bride  makes  some  mud  plaster  and 
constructs  a  little  shrine,  at  which  she  offers  a  small  sacrifice  to 
the  evil  spirits  which  live  in  the  old  trees  about  the  village.  The 
ordinary  ceremony  thus  described  is  called  charhauwa.  Besides 
this  are  the  clola,  which  is  done  by  poor  people,  where  there  is  no 
ceremony  at  the  bride’s  house  and  the  girl  is  merely  brought 
home  and  the  clansmen  fed,  and  gurawat ,  when  two  people 
exchange  sisters. 

16.  The  ceremony  which  Mr.  Nesfield1  describes  is  a  rude 

form  of  the  clola  marriage  above  described  :  “  The  girl  sets  out  to 

the  house  of  the  affianced  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  her  parents, 
or  by  any  other  male  or  female  relatives  who  may  be  invited  to  go 
with  her.  Previous  to  their  arrival  at  the  bridegroom’s  hut,  a 
fowl’s  egg  is  placed  at  the  entrance.  The  youth  to  whom  she  is  to 
be  married  then  comes  out  to  receive  her.  The  girl  is  presented  to 
him  by  her  mother.  Taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  holding  he1’ 
hand  firmly  in  his  own,  he  leads  her  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  hut, 
and  breaks  the  egg  with  his  foot.  On  his  completing  this  act 
(which  he  can  only  perform  when  holding  her  hand,  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  a  joint  action),  the  company  present  raise  a 
simultaneous  shout  of  Jcu  /  which  nqeans  ‘  hurrah  !  ’  By  holding 
her  hand  firmly  in  his  own,  he  signifies  that  he  has  accepted  her. 
The  Hindu  ceremony  of  pani  grahana,  usully  regarded  as  a  purely 
Aryan  rite,  may  perhaps  after  all  be  of  non-Aryan  origin.  By 
breaking  the  fowl’s  egg  with  his  foot  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  hold- 


1  Loc,  cit.,  226. 
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iiig  her  hand,  he  signifies  that  he  has  renounced  all  desire  for  any 
other  woman :  and  she,  by  allowing  him  to  hold  her  hand  while 
he  performs  this  act,  signifies  to  him  and  to  the  company  that  she, 
on  her  part,  has  renounced  all  desire  for  any  other  man ;  for  the  fowl, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  an  animal  which  M  usahars  do  not  rear,  and 
which  they  avoid  almost  as  scrupulously  as  the  horse.  The  girl  is 
then  made  to  enter  the  hut,  the  youth  directing  her  to  the  door. 
On  entering  the  hut  she  takes  hold  of  the  feet  of  the  youth's 
mother  and  touches  them  with  her  forehead,  signifying  by  this  that 
she  intends  to  do  honour  to  her  son  as  his  wedded  wife.  The 
mother-in-law  then  gives  her  blessing  in  the  following  words  (some 
of  which  are  of  Hindu  and  others  of  the  Musahar  language)  :  Bhu 
magnu  maharin  hito  sohagin  ramali  kanto  rasa  lcio  :  ‘  Remaining  in 
the  blissful  state  of  marriage,  do  thou  give  delight  to  thy  husband.' 
The  youth  then  leaves  the  hut,  the  bride  remaining  with  her 
newly  made  mother-in-law.  This  closes  the  first  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

17.  “  The  next  part  begins  with  the  cooking  of  a  kind  of  lice 
(which,  in  the  Musahar  language,  is  called  kutki i)  1  into  a  paste  or 
gruel  thin  enough  to  be  drunk.  This  decoction  is  poured  into  cups 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Mahul  tree,  one  cup  being  provided  for 
each  adult  present,  including  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Here  it 
should  be  understood  that  rice  is  the  sacred  grain  among  several  of 
the  Kol  tribes,  a  sanctity  which  it  shares  with  barley  in  Hindu  or 
Brahmanical  marriages.1 2 3  When  the  rice  paste  or  gruel  is  ready, 
and  each  Mahul  cup  has  been  filled,  the  company  are  made  to  sit 
round  in  a  ring,  and  the  bride  is  brought  out  of  the  hut  and  made 
to  take  her  seat  in  the  middle  with  the  bridegroom.  The  bride¬ 
groom  then  kisses  her  on  the  mouth  in  token  that  he  is  to  be  her 
husband :  and  she  in  turn  kisses  his  feet,  and  strokes  his  back 
up  and  down  with  her  hand,  in  token  that  she  is  to  be  his  and  will 
tend  him  as  a  dutiful  wife.  This  ceremony  is  called  mukhra  cliumba 


1  Kutki  is  really  a  millet  ( panicum  miliare). 

2  “  No  sanctity  attaches  to  wheat  in  Hindu  marriages  :  but  rice  and  barley  are 
indispensable  in  such  ceremonies,  and  little  branches  of  mango.  Wheat  is  nowhere, 
nor  are  any  other  grains,  but  rice  and  barley,  recognised  at  such  times.  Barley  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Vedas  as  the  food  of  the  Aryas.  Rioe  and  mango  are 

indigenous  to  India.  The  most  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
wheat  found  its  way  into  India  at  a  later  date,  but  was  unable  to  deprive  the  older 
grain  (rice)  of  its  already  acquired  sanctity.”  On  the  sacrificial  use  of  barley,  see 
Schrader,  Prehistoric  Anti  uities,  292. 
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(‘  kissing  the  mouth’),  or  munh  dekhna  (‘  seeing  the  face’),  or 
kar  pherna  (‘  moving  the  hand  up  and  down').  When  the  pair  have 
given  this  public  token  that  each  has  accepted  and  appropriated  the 
other,  the  cups  are  distributed,  one  to  each  person,  and  every  person 
present,  including  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  swallows  the  contents 
of  his  own  cup.  Immediately  after  this,  the  following  couplet  is 
repeated  in  unison  by  all  the  company,  excepting  only  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  themselves,  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed  '•  KutJci 
ki  pick  bandi ,  mdhul  kd  dauna ,  Bodi  boda  bydh  bhyau  lena  na 
dena  :  ‘  The  rice  paste  has  been  prepared  in  the  Mahul  cup;  the 
maid  and  the  youth  are  married — no  giving  or  taking/  Then  there 
is  a  general  shout  of  ku !  or  ‘  hurrah !  ’  which  means  that  the 
ceremony  is  completed. 

18.  “It  seems  most  probable  that  each  of  the  two  rites  described 
above  was  originally  a  complete  marriage  ceremony  by  itself,  but 
they  have  now  been  so  long  associated  in  practice  that  neither  could 
be  safely  omitted.  The  blessing  pronounced  by  the  bridegroon/s 
mother  on  the  bride  at  the  close  of  the  first  rite  implies  that  she 
(the  bride)  is  now  fully  married.  ‘Do  thou  give  delight  to  thy 
husband/  Similarly  the  words  spoken  by  the  witnesses  at  the 
close  of  the  second  ceremony  imply  that  there  is  nothing  left  to 
complete  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  ‘  The  rice  paste  has  been 
eaten ;  the  youth  and  girl  are  married ;  hurrah  !  ’  What  gives  the 
binding  force  in  the  first  ceremony  is  the  joining  of  hands,  while 
the  groom  breaking  the  eggs,  and  the  formal  reception  inside  the 
bridegroom’s  house  or  hut,  the  deductio  in  domum,  as  the  Romans 
would  have  called  it,  form  a  parallel  ceremony  of  their  own.  What 
gives  the  binding  force  in  the  second  ceremony  is  the  fact  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  eating  together  some  rice  paste  or  gruel  cooked 
in  the  bridegroom’s  own  fire :  and  this  the  Romans  would  have 
identified  with  a  marriage  rite  of  their  own,  known  as  confar- 
reatio.  ’’  The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  mother  on  both  sides  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Nesfield  to  be  a  survival  of  the  matriarchy.1  At 
marriages,  Musahars  pay  worship  to  Deosi,  the  male  ancestor  and 
founder  of  the  tribe,  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  cloth  with  some 
sweetmeats  is  set  aside  in  -  honour  of  Savari,  their  more  remote 
female  ancestor,  or  to  Mother  Bansapti,  their  great  goddess  and  pro- 


i  He  quotes  similar  customs  among  the  Kurs  of  Sarguja  from  Dalton, 
Ethnology,  234 . 
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tector.  In  the  worship  of  Devi  it  is,  again,  the  mother  of  the 
bridegroom  who  acts  as  priestess  and  sacrificer :  and,  again,  it  is 
rice  which  is  used  as  the  sacred  grain.  The  first  act  in  this  wor¬ 
ship  is  to  take  some  unhusked  rice,  remove  the  husk  with  her  own 
hand,  grind  the  grain,  mix  it  with  water,  knead  it,  and  cook  it  into 
a  pancake.  All  this  and  whatever  follows  must  be  done  with  the 
right  hand  only.  The  pancake  so  cooked  is  then  besmeared  with 
honey,  the  wild  honey  which  Musahars  are  so  clever  in  collecting 
from  the  woods,  and  which  is,  therefore,  a  fit  offering  to  the  deified 
ancestor  from  whom  they  learnt  the  art.  Taking  this  pancake  with 
her,  together  with  some  rice  beer,  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  some  more 
honey,  some  wild  fruits  and  flowers,  some  dub  grass,  and  a  live  kid  or 
lamb,  she  proceeds  to  the  clay  figure  or  mound  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  Deosi.  Then,  after  sprinkling  some  river  water  in  front  of 
the  figure  or  mound  in  order  to  purify  the  spot  (for  Musahars, 
like  Hindus,  are  worshippers  of  rivers,  and  believe  in  the  purifying 
influence  of  their  water),  she  deposits  all  her  offerings,  except 
the  kid  or  ram,  on  a  plate  or  plates  made  of  Mahul  leaves.  She 
then  strikes  pure  and  new  fire  by  the  sacred  process  of  rubbing  one 
stick  on  another,1  and  with  this  fire  she  cooks  the  offerings.  Her 
object  in  thus  cooking  the  offerings  is  to  enable  the  deified  Deosi  to 
inhale  the  scented  smoke,  a  vaporous  invisible  being  like  Deosi,  being 
not  fit  to  inhale  any  but  vaporous  substances.2  She  then  decapitates 
the  goat  with  a  single  blow  of  the  axe,  and  places  the  bleeding, 
uncooked  head  as  an  offering  of  blood  and  life  before  the  image.  Then, 
touching  the  earth  with  the  forehead,  she  repeats  or  sings  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  lines  (every  word  of  which,  except  the  second,  is  in  the 
Musahar  language)  : — 

Deosi  baba  hit  timro  magnn  maharin  Indra  hadariya  potis  ri. 
Boglo  pojcpa  dudhali  chimla  niberi  hit  timri  boglo  pokpari , 
Popaki  imiriya  chimla  chirnli  thammo  ri , 

Kemali  Indra  hadariya  hutmu  chimlo  teplis  kero  ri  : 

<  Come  into  the  world,  O  Father  Deosi !  from  the  palace  of  Indra. 
Eat  food  cooked  by  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  :  come  and  eat  the 
food. 

Having  eaten  these  offerings,  bestow  thy  blessing  on  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  ■ 


1  For  this,  see  Korwa,  para.  13. 

2  This  is  exactly  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  sacrifices — Iliad ,  I,  317  ;  “  High  rose  to 
heaven  the  savoury  steam  and  the  curls  of  wr.oathed  smoke.” — Blackie’s  translation. 
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Then  return  to  the  palace  of  Indra  !  O  ancestor  !  and  behold  again 
the  dances  of  the  dancing-girls.’ 

“  The  singing  or  intonation  of  these  words  completes  the  cere- 
mony.  The  carcase  of  the  victim  is  then  carried  back  to  the  hut, 
where  it  is  cooked  in  the  evening  for  the  marriage  feast,  with  whrih 
the  day  is  brought  to  a  close.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  the 
most  honoured  guests  in  this  banquet,  and  the  festivities  of  the  day 
generally  close  with  some  singing  and  music  after  Musahar  fashion. 
N ext  morning  the  newly-wedded  pair  quit  the  paternal  hut  or  cave 
and  go  out  into  the  forest  to  seek  their  fortunes  together  and  found 
an  independent  home.1  ” 

20.  Unlike  many  of  the  kindred  tribes,  the  Musahars  have  protec- 

,  tive  ceremonies  during  pregnancy.  When  the 

JtJirth  ceremonies.  ,  A  ^ 

pregnancy  is  announced,  a  sacrifice  of  pork  and 
liquor  is  offered  to  Mahabali,  a  sort  of  ill-defined  tribal  god,  who  may 
perhaps  be  identical  with  Deosi.  A  cock  and  spirits  are  offered  to  Pahl- 
wan,  “  the  wrestler,  ”  who  is  considered  an  evil  spirit  ( bhut ),  some 
betel  and  sweetmeats  to  the  goddess  Phulmati,  and  a  young  ram  to 
the  Baghaut,  or  shrine  of  a  person  killed  by  a  tiger.  The  customs, 
as  in  the  case  of  marriage,  differ  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  tribe. 
Among  the  Musahars  of  the  plains  the  mother,  during  delivery,  sits 
on  two  bricks  or  stones,  and  it  is  immaterial  what  direction  she  faces. 
The  cord  is  cut  by  the  Chamarin  midwife  and  buried  on  the  spot 
where  the  child  was  born,  a  fire  being  lighted  over  it.  They  have 
the  sixth  and  twelfth  day  ceremonies  ( chhathi ,  barahi )  performed 
in  the  usual  way.  Among  the  more  primitive  branch  of  the 
tribe,  as  described  by  Mr.  Nesfield,2  “  As  soon  as  labour  commences, 
a  fire  is  lighted  near  the  woman  and  kept  burning  till  the 
labour  is  over.  Into  this  fire,  rice,  grain,  and  rice  straw  are  imme¬ 
diately  thrown ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  its  body  is  gently 
rubbed  over  with  the  ashes  by  the  woman  who  acts  as  midwife  — 
the  child’s  paternal  aunt.  The  cord,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  is  put 
with  the  after-birth  into  another  fire  kept  burning  at  the  door  of  the 
hut  or  cave  :  a  curious  analogy  to  which  is  furnished  in  certain  Irish 
folk-sayings  current  at  the  present  day,  in  one  of  which  it  is  said 
that  ‘  an  after-birth  must  be  burned  to  preserve  the  child  from  the 
fairies,  ’  the  fairies  being,  in  this  instance,  evil-hearted  goblins  whose 
propensities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  bhuts.  The  hair  of 


1  Nesfield,  loc.  tit.,  229. 

2  Loc.  ext.,  210. 
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a  bear  and  a  slip  of  wood  torn  from  an  dsan  or  deoddr  tree  are  kept 
inside  the  hut,  so  long  as  the  woman  and  child  remain  there.  For 
one  whole  day  and  night  at  least  a  peacock’s  feather  is  dropped 
occasionally  into  the  fire,  which  is  still  kept  burning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hut.  From  the  second  to  the  tenth  day,  if  the  child  is  a  male, 
or  to  the  fifteenth,  if  it  is  a  female,  some  powder  of  the  burnt  chir- 
aunji  nut  is  rubbed  occasionally  on  its  body  :  the  longer  periou 
being  deemed  necessary  for  the  female  on  account  of  its  power  of 
resistance  to  malignant  spirits  being  considered  less.  When  all 
these  ceremonies  are  completed,  the  mother  and  child  have  a  final 
purifying  bath  in  water  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  rice  straw.” 

21.  According  to  Mr.  Nesfield,1  the  plain  Musahars  place  much 
reliance  on  the  protective  power  of  peacock  feathers.  They  do  not 
keep  a  bear’s  bone  in  the  hut,  and  sometimes  wash  the  bodies  of  the 
mother  and  child  with  liquor.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  parturition 
impurity  extends  to  all  the  women  of  the  house;  for  the  men,  during 
eleven  days  after  the  birth,  cook  for  themselves  outside  the  house,  and 
keep  apart  from  the  women.  The  husband  does  not  cohabit  with 
his  wife  for  three  months  after  her  confinement.  Mr.  Nesfield  2  des¬ 
cribes  the  custom  at  naming  a  child:  “  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
naming,  a  sacrifice  is  offered  to  Barke  Baba,  the  ‘  grandfather,’  viz, 
Deosi,  the  founder  of  the  tribe.  Two  names  are  given — one  being 
the  name  of  some  Devi,  or  rather  a  name  selected  from  among  the 
numerous  titles  by  which  the  Devi  or  indigenous  goddess  is  known, 
such  as  Bangari,  Nikundi,  Bahiya,  Britiya,  Mohani,  Rankini,  etc. 
The  other  name  is  taken  from  the  tree  near  or  under  which  the 
child  was  born,  or  from  some  hill  near  which  or  on  which  the  family 
reside.  Thus  if  a  male  child  is  born  under  a  Jigan  tree,  it  is  called 
Jignu.  Possibly  in  this  custom  we  may  see  the  germ  of  totemism 
on  the  male  side,  which,  though  undeveloped  among  Musahars,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  is  found  among  certain  other  Kol  tribes  in  Chutia 
Nagpur.  The  name  given  to  a  daughter  is  fixed  by  the  mother 
according  to  her  own  fancy.  There  is  no  ceremony  of  any  kind 
attending  the  giving  of  the  name,  and  no  rule  regulating  the  selec¬ 
tion.  The  following  are  among  the  names  commonly  given  to  females: 
Birmi,  Mughni,  Ghanni,  Kumani,  Jajiya,  but  I  am  unable  to  trace 
their  meaning.”  The  plain  Musahars  have  the  usual  custom  of 


Loc.  cit.,  248. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  248,  sq. 
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boring  children’s  ears,  which  is  done  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  by  a 
Sunnar.  This  is  called  among  them  “  the  distribution  of  betel  ” 
{pan  baJcheri),  and  is  accompanied  by  a  tribal  feast  of  pork,  rice,  and 
liquor,  and  songs  to  the  music  of  their  drum  ( kuruka ).  After  this 
the  child  must  conform  to  caste  regulations  in  the  matter  of  food. 

22.  The  plain  division  of  the  tribe  burn  their  dead  in  the  usual 

^  ,  way  on  the  edge  of  a  stream,  into  which 

Death  ceremonies. 

the  ashes  are  thrown.  When  they  return 
home  they  chew  a  leaf  of  the  bitter  nim,  as  a  mark  of  mourning,  and 
the  chief  mourner  throws  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal  behind  him  to 
bar  the  ghost.  Like  the  kindred  tribes,  they  fix  up  a  bunch  of  reed 
grass  [jurat)  near  the  water's  edge,  which  the  chief  mourner  waters 
every  morning  as  an  abiding  place  for  the  spirit.  On  the  tenth  day, 
the  clansmen  shave  their  heads,  and  the  brother-in-law  ( bahnoi )  of 
the  dead  man,  who  officiates  as  priest,  offers  a  lump  of  flour  to  the 
dead  man’s  spirit.  When  he  comes  home,  he  takes  an  earthen-pot- 
ful  of  food  and  lays  it  out  in  the  jungle  for  the  use  of  the  dead. 
Then  a  hog  is  sacrificed,  and,  being  cooked  with  rice,  is  eaten  by  the 
clansmen.  The  death  impurity  lasts  ten  days.  According  to  Mr. 
Nesfield,1  the  tribe  in  Singrauli,  south  of  the  Son,2  simply  leave 
the  corpse  in  the  place  where  the  man  or  woman  died.  If  he  or  she 
died  in  the  jungle,  or  in  the  open  air,  they  cover  the  body  with 
leaves  and  bushes  and  go  away.  If  he  died  inside  the  cave  or  hut, 
no  other  covering  is  considered  necessary.  The  place  is  thenceforth 
abandoned  by  the  survivors,  who  take  no  relic  of  the  dead  with  them 
when  they  migrate  to  another  part  of  their  hill  or  jungle.  There 
is  safety,  as  they  believe,  in  this  precaution.  For  if  they  took  with 
them  a  limb  or  bone  from  the  dead  man’s  body,  the  ghost  would 
probably  follow,  and  they  cannot  he  sure  that  its  company  would 
be  more  to  their  benefit  than  to  their  injury.  Their  safest  course 
is,  then,  to  leave  the  corpse  intact  on  the  spot  where  the  departed 
breathed  his  last,  trusting  that  the  ghost  will  not  forsake  the  vicinity 
of  the  body  in  which  it  lately  resided:  tumulum  circumvolat  umbra. 
Musahars  of  the  Son  valley  have  a  ceremony  almost  as  rude.  They 
simply  throw  the  corpse  into  the  river  or  its  nearest  tributary. 
The  body  floats  in  the  water  and  is  carried  out  of  sight,  until  at  last, 

1  Loc.  cit.,  237. 

2  There  are,  apparently,  no  people  in  Singrauli  who  called  themselves  Musahars, 
and  Mr.  Nesfield  is,  probably,  referring  to  tribes  like  the  Korwas  and  Parahiyas,  who 
practise  these  customs,  but  are  very  unwilling  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject. 
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perhaps,  it  may  reach  the  Ganges  :  which  river  is  regarded  by  many 
of  the  Kol  tribes  with  a  respect  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  Son.  The 
custom  of  river  burial  is  exemplified  in  what  Dr.  Oldham  has 
recorded  of  a  Savari  woman  whom  he  accidentally  met  with  in  the 
Ghazipur  District.  Her  husband  had  died  on  the  march  and  she 
had  carried  his  bones  in  a  sack  for  over  a  hundred  miles  in  order  to 
throw  them  into  the  Ganges.1  Water  burial  must  be  a  very 
ancient  custom  in  the  Musahar  tribe;  for  this,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  the  way  in  which  the  corpse  of  Deosi  himself,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  tribe,  was  disposed  of. 

23.  “  Other  Musahars  have  retained  the  water  ceremony,  but 
have  made  some  approach  towards  cremation  also.  They  carry  the 
body  to  the  river  bank,  and,  having  washed  it  in  river  water,  tie  a 
cloth  made  of  cotton  or  of  deocLdr  bark  fibre  round  the  loins.  The 
corpse  is  then  laid  on  the  ground,  with  its  face  upwards,  and  the  head 
towards  the  north,  the  region  of  India,  to  which  it  is  hoped  the 
soul  will  take  its  flight.  The  spot  on  which  the  head  and  feet  were 
laid  is  marked  off  for  the  purpose  of  paying  future  obsequies.  The 
son  of  the  deceased,  or,  if  there  is  no  son,  his  brother  or  brother’s  son 
or  other  male  relative  next  of  kin,  takes  a  handful  of  straw,  (rice  straw, 
if  possible),  and,  placing  it  on  the  face  of  the  dead  body,  sets  fire  to 
it.  The  face  is  merely  singed  :  but  it  has  had  the  contact  of  fire,  the 
great  purifying  element,  so  much  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
lustral  ceremonies.  The  chief  mourner  then  takes  the  body  by  the 
feet,  and,  using  all  his  strength,  throws  it  into  the  river.  In  this 
simple  rite  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Hindu  ceremony  of  cremation  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  immersion — a  rite  in  which  the  Vedic  custom  of  cre¬ 
mation  and  the  indigenous  custom  of  water  burial  appear  to  have 
met  each  other  from  opposite  directions,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  com¬ 
posite  ceremony  which  Hindus  now  practise.  Among  Musahars, 
as  among  Hindus,  the  contact  of  fire  is  interdicted  to  persons  who 
have  died  of  small-pox  ;  for  small-pox  is  believed  to  be  of  the  same 
substance  with  Sitala,  the  goddess  who  presides  over  the  dreaded 
malady,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  burning  such  a  corpse,  they  will 
be  burning  or  otherwise  offending  the  goddess  herself.  The  same 
interdict  applies^  to  persons  who  have  died  of  cholera  and  for  similar 
reasons  Other  Musahars  practise  a  rite  in  which  earth  sepulture  is 
the  leading  characteristic,  but  qualified  by  some  show  of  water 


1  Memoir  of  the  Ghdzipur  District,  50. 
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burial  and  cremation,  and  this  composite  rite  appears  to  be  of  frequent 
practice  among  Dehati  or  village  Musahars  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  The  body,  as  above  mentioned,  is  washed  in  river  water,  and 
the  loins  are  bound  round  with  a  cloth  of  cotton  or  deodar  fibre,  and 
fire  fed  with  rice  straw  is  put  on  the  face.  The  corpse,  however, 
instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  water,  as  in  the  preceding  rite,  is 
deposited  by  the  chief  mourner  in  a  tomb  about  two  yards  long  and  one 
broad,  the  earth  having  been  excavated  for  this  purpose  with  the 
tribal  tool,  the  gahddla.  The  face,  as  above,  is  placed  towards  the 
North.  If  the  deceased  was  a  man,  the  body  is  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  tomb  ;  if  a  woman,  on  the  left. 

24.  The  explanation  given  of  this  is  that  man  and  woman  were 
originally  a  single  body,  just  as  now  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh,  and 
that  the  right  or  stronger  half  belonged  to  the  male  and  the  left  or 
inferior  to  the  female.  It  was  further  explained  that  when  the  two 
halves  split  asunder,  each  half  became  a  whole  and  perfect  body, 
one  a  complete  man  and  the  other  a  complete  woman,  and  that  the 
primeval  pair  thus  formed  were  the  first  ancestors  of  mankind.”  1 
Some  of  the  village  Musahars  leave  the  corpse  in  the  grouud  for  six 
months  after  sepulture,  committing  it  to  the  care  of  their  guardian 
goddess,  Bansapti  :  at  the  close  of  the  six  months  the  remains  are 
taken  out  of  the  earth  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  are  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  cremation  ceremony  that  is  now  performed  is  called  lakhdri. 
Some  of  the  lowest  caste  of  Hindus,  those  that  are  halting  between 
the  custom  of  earth  sepulture,  handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  and 
the  rite  of  cremation  as  taught  and  practised  by  Brahmans,  adopt 
a  similar  compromise,  burying  the  corpse  in  the  earth  for  the  first  six 
months,  and  then  disinterring  and  burning  what  remains  of  it.  Those 
tribes,  or  families,  who  practise  this  ambiguous  rite,  commit  the 
body  during  the  six  months  of  sepulture  to  the  care  of  the  earth 
goddess,  Bhuiyan  (so  commonly  worshipped  by  the  lower  castes) ; 
just  as  Musahars  commit  it  to  the  forest  goddess,  Bansapti,  Bansatti, 
Bansuri,  or  Bandevi.2 


'These  aboriginal  burial  grounds  are  scattered  over  all  the  hill  country  of 
Mirzapur.  From  some  excavations  made,  it  appears  as  if  the  body  was  partially  cre¬ 
mated  and  then  buried.  These  graves  have  the  sides  and  tops  covered  with  flag- 
stonos.  On  this,  see  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  103.  Mr.  Nesfield  compares  this 
with  the  Eve  legend. — Loc.  cit.,  239. 

3  Nesfield,  loc.  cit,,  210. 
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25.  The  method  in  which  the  dead  are  propitiated  varies  accord* 

The  propitiation  of  the  in§'  to  the  mamier  tlle  COrPSe  is  disposed 

dead-  of.  Some  avoid  the  ghost  by  leaving  the 

place  and  conveying  no  relic  away  with  them,  'those  who  dispose 
of  the  dead  by  simply  throwing  them  into  a  river,  make  an  offering 
of  food  and  water  every  day  for  some  nine  days  in  succession  at  the 
foot  of  a  deodar  tree,  the  nearest  one  they  can  find  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  body  was  thrown.  The  soul  of  the  dead  is  believed 
to  reside  in  this  tree  as  long  as  the  obsequies  are  continued  :  and 
from  this  tree  the  ghost  descends  to  receive  the  offerings.1  The 
offerings  are  usually  made  at  midday,  and  are  presented  by  the  chief 
mourner, that  is,  by  the  man  who  threw  the  corpse  into  the  river.  They 
consist  generally  of  cooked  rice  mixed  with  honey,  the  flesh  and  eggs 
of  the  tortoise,  the  flesh  of  the  lizard  ( goh ),  the  porcupine  (saki) 
the  boar,  the  crab  (Jcekra)—  all  kinds  of  flesh  in  fact  which  the  'man 
or  woman  while  living  considered  a  luxury.  Different  offerings 
are  presented  on  different  days,  not  all  at  once.  Those  who  before 
throwing  the  corpse  into  the  river  lay  it  decently  out,  place  the  head 
towards  the  North,  and  put  fire  on  the  face,  perform  the  same  kind  of 
obsequies  as  the  preceding,  but  with  more  system  and  formality. 
Instead  of  presenting  the  offerings  at  the  foot  of  a  deodar  tree,  they 
present  them  at  the  spot  were  the  body  was  laid  out  before  it  was 
thrown  into  the  river.  For  the  first  four  days  the  offerings  are  laid 
at  the  South  end  of  the  spot — that  at  which  the  feet  of  the  deceased 
were  laid — and  the  offerings  during  those  days  consist  of  rice  beer,  rice 
pancakes  mixed  with  honey,  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  tortoise.  At 
the  time  of  presenting  the  offerings,  the  mourner  repeats  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  kill  in  the  Musahar  language)  : — 

Timro  hntmii,  Jndra}  hadaria  potis  ! 

Boglo  magno  polcha  bahrn  bal : 

“  Come,  O  dead  one,  from  the  palace  of  Indra  ! 


Come  and  eat  the  food  of  the  world. 

Take  it  and  return  to  thy  palace  !  ” 

26.  The  offerings  remain  for  some  time  at  the  spot  where  they 
were  laid  :  after  which  the  mourner  removes  them  to  his  own  cave  or 
resting  place  (in  which  he  is  forced  to  live  apart  during  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  these  rites,  cooks  the  flesh  and  rice,  throws  one  mouthful 
on  the  fire  for  the  dead,  addressing  him  again  in  the  same  words,  and 


1  On-these  tree  spirits,  see  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  II,  215,  and  II,  10. 
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then  takes  his  own  meal  of  what  remains.  From  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  day  the  same  process  is  repeated  ;  but  the  offerings  during 
fhese  days  are  placed  on  the  West  side  of  the  spot,  the  diet  remain¬ 
ing  the  same  as  during  the  four  days  preceding.  On  the  ninth  day, 
the  offerings  are  placed  on  the  North  side,  that  is,  the  part  where  the 
head  of  the  deceased  was  laid,  and  the  flesh  diet  is  now  changed 
from  tortoise  to  crab.  This  is  continued  till  the  twelfth  day. 
On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  offerings  are  placed  on  the  East  side 
and  the  flesh  diet  is  changed  from  crab  to  porcupine.  This 
is  continued  for  one  day  more.  On  the  fifteenth,  the  mourner 
goes  no  more  to  the  spot,  but,  after  being  shaved,  re-visits  his 
family,  who  then,  with  the  Patari  or  tribal  priest,  solemnize  a  feast 
of  the  dead,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  beer  and  hog's  flesh.1  Then 
follows  the  shaving  of  the  head  and  face  of  the  chief  mourner,  which 
is  done  not  by  the  mourner  himself,  but  by  the  brother  of  his  mother 
or  by  some  son  of  that  brother,  or  by  the  husband  of  his  mother’s 
sister  or  by  some  son  of  his  mother’s  sister.  When  the  shaving  has 
been  completed,  the  shaved  man  and  his  shaver  boil  some  strips  of 
bark  torn  from  an  dsan  or  deodar  tree,  and,  after  straining  off  the 
fibre,  wash  their  face  and  body  in  the  sacred  water.  He  is  then  at 
last  fit  to  enter  the  family  cave  or  hut.”  2  Last  comes  the  general 
tribal  feast  of  the  dead.  For  a  woman  the  offerings  are  made  for 
nine  instead  of  fourteen  days,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man. 

27.  The  explanation  given  is  that  the  woman  carries  the  child 
for  nine  months  before  it  is  born,  whereas  the  father  keeps  his  son 
with  him  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  that  is,  till  he  is  old  enough 
to  marry  and  go  out  and  maintain  himself  independently  in  the 
forest.  In  some  parts,  the  period  of  mourning  is  extended  for  a 
married  woman  from  nine  days  to  twelve,  and  the  explanation,  then, 
is  that  three  more  days  are  added  in  recognition  of  three  days 
of  weakness  and  suffering  attending  child-birth.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  married  woman,  the  final  feast  of  the  dead,  which  closes  the 
days  of  mourning,  takes  place  either  on  the  tenth  or  the  fchir- 


1  Here  Mr.  Nesfield  is  mistaken.  The  Pathari  or  Fatari  is  certainly  the 
tribal  priest  only  of  the  Majhwara  or  Manjhis,  who  are  quite  distinct  from  Musahars. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Nesfield  seems,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  to  have  combined  information, 
some  of  doubtful  accuracy,  regarding  the  mass  of  moro  primitive  aboriginal  popula 
tion  along  the  valley  of  tho  Son. 

•  Flore,  again,  Mr.  Nesfiold  must  bo  incorrect.  According  to  Watt,  Dictionary 
of  Economic  Products  S.  V.  cedrus,  the  deod&r,  is  purely  a  Himalayan  tree.  Thor  is 
plenty  of  the  dsan  ( tcrminalia  glabra)  in  the  jungles  of  South  Mirzapur. 
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teen th  day:  while  that  for  a  man  takes  place  on  the  fifteenth  day. 
Again,  there  is  a  distinction  as  to  the  amount  of  hair  to  be  shorn 
off  before  the  mourner  can  be  considered  pure  enough  to  be  read¬ 
mitted  into  his  family.  If  the  deceased  was  a  man,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  his  beard  and  whiskers  as  well 
as  of  the  hair  of  his  head.  If  the  deceased  was  a  woman,  it  is 
enough  that  he  should  part  company  with  the  hair  of  his  head  only  : 
for,  as  a  woman  has  no  beard  or  whiskers,  there  is  no  need  (they 
think)  to  have  such  appendages  shorn  off  on  her  account. ”  1 

28.  The  ordinary  Musahars,  in  Mirzapur,  do  not  worship  any 
R  .  Hindu  gods.  They  worship,  with  prayers 

and  sacrifices,  one  Sadalu  La],  about  whom  it 
is  not  known  exactly  whether  he  was  one  of  their  ancestors  or  not. 
He  is  worshipped  in  Sawan  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  hog  and  the 
oblation  of  liquor.  In  connection  with  him,  ancestors  generally  are 
worshipped.  They  also  worship  the  village  deities  ( <Uh )  with  a 
hog,  liquor,  flowers,  and  a  piece  of  cloth.  Disease  and  death  are 
attributed  to  evil  spirits  (bhut),  to  whom  hogs  and  liquor  are 
offered  under  a  banyan  or  pipal  tree,  in  which  they  are  believed 
to  reside.  They  recognise  five  different  kinds  of  ghosts :  Nat  and 
Pahlwan,  who  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nat  tribe ;  Daitya, 
the  spirit  of  a  Brahman  or  Chhatri ;  Ahir  of  an  Ahir  ;  and  Teliya 
Masan  of  a  Teli.  In  Barabanki,  according  to  Mr.  Nesfield,2 3 * * *  they 
worship  one  Maganpal  under  the  title  of  Banraj  or  “  forest  king  ” 
As  before  described,  they  worship  the  tribal  ancestors,  Deosi  and 
Ansari,  the  latter  “  under  the  name  of  Dula  Deo/’’  which  is  now 
understood  to  signify  the  <c  dooly  god.  ”  The  offerings  paid  to 
this  divinity  consist  of  the  head  of  a  ram  or  goat,  the  eggs  of  the 
lizard  (goh),  and  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth.  These  are  presented  to 
him  on  a  large  plate  made  of  dhdlc  leaves.  Treacle  and  butter  are 
offered  to  him  through  fire.  The  month  in  which  these  offerings 
are  chiefly  made  is  Baisakh  (April),  the  commencement  of  the 
marriage  season  amongst  Hindus,  when  litters  are  in  much  request, 
and  when  the  god  is,  therefore,  especially  propitious/'’ 8  Like  all 
jungle  tribes,  they  worship  Baghaut  (whom  Mr.  Nesfield*  s  inform- 


1  Nesfield,  loc.  cit.,  244,  sq. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  258. 

3  The  conversion  of  Dulha  Deo,  the  Gond  god  of  marriages  ( Central  Province 

Gazetteer,  106,  275)  into  Dula  Deo,  the  god  of  the  litter,  is  curious,  if  correct.  For 

Dulha  Deo,  see  Introduction  to  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore,  75. 
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ants  converted  into  Bhagwat  Deo),  the  ghost  of  a  person  killed 
by  a  tiger.  They  also  have  in  their  villages  images  of  Mahabir 
or  Hanuman,  the  god-monkey  in  his  phallic  form.  <(  The  great 
active  power  in  the  universe,  according  to  Musahar  belief,  is 
Bansapati,  Bansatti,  or  Bansuri,  the  goddess  who  (as  her  name 
implies)  personifies  and  presides  over  forests.  By  her  command 
the  trees  bear  fruit,  the  bulbs  grow  in  the  earth,  the  bees  make 
honey,  the  tussar  worm  fattens  on  the  dsan  leaf,  and  lizards, 
wolves,  and  jackals  (useful  for  food- to  man)  multiply  their  kind. 
She  is  the  goddess  of  child-birth.  To  her  the  childless  wife  makes 
prayers  for  the  grant  of  offspring.  In  her  name  and  by  her  aid, 
the  medicine  man  or  sorcerer  expels  devils  from  the  bodies  of  the 
possessed.  In  her  name  and  to  her  honour,  the  village  man  kindles 
a  new  fire  for  lighting  a  brick  kiln.  Woe  to  the  man  who  takes  a 
false  oath  in  the  name  of  Bansatti.”  1 

29.  “  Bansapti  is  worshipped  by  Musahars  in  their  own  houses 
or  huts.  They  make  a  platform  ( chauri )  in  the  corner  of  the  hut, 
about  one  inch  in  height,  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  nnd  nine 
inches  in  breadth  and  length.  This  little  square  is  made  of  clay, 
and  the  sacrifice  is  smeared  with  river  water  or  cowdung.  This  is 
the  altar  on  which  the  offerings  to  her  are  placed — an  altar  without 
an  idol ;  for  there  is  no  mound,  idol,  or  other  visible  symbol  under 
which  Bansatti  is  worshipped.  On  ordinary  occasions,  the  offerings 
consist  of  flowers,  fruits,  grasses,  roots,  &c.,  brought  fresh  from  the 
jungles  :  and  the  days  on  which  the  offerings  are  made  are  Monday 
and  Friday.  If  the  worshipper  has  any  special  favour  to  ask,  he  cuts 
the  ball  of  his  finger  with  some  blades  of  the  sacred  kusa  grass,  and 
lets  four  or  five  drops  of  blood  fall  on  the  altar,  a  survival,  as  we 
may  readily  infer,  from  the  now  obsolete  custom  of  human  sacri¬ 
fice.  ” 2 3 * *  Her  special  festival  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  month 
of  Baieakh.  On  that  day  it  is  supposed  that  Bansapti  is  married 
to  Gansam  (whom  Mr.  Nesfield  takes  to  be  derived  from  Ghana- 
syama  one  of  the  titles  of  Krishna),8  whom  Musahars  call  Dau 


1  Nesfield,  loc.  cit.,  264. 

3  Nesfield,  loc.  cit.,  265,  sg. 

3  This,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  it  looks  much  more  as  if  Gansam, 

the  local  god  of  the  Kola,  was  introduced  into  the  Hindu  pantheon  as  Ghana- 

syama,  “the  thick,  dark  rain  cloud,  ”  a  title  of  Krishna. 
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Gansam,  or  “  uncle  Gansam,”  or  Bansgopal.  To  him,  in  his  phallic 
manifestation,  a  cone-shaped  pillar  of  mud  is  erected. 

30.  Among  the  village  Musahars  the  phallic  deity  Gansam  is 
replaced  by  Bhairon,  whose  vehicle  is  a  dog.  A  little  mud  pillar,  in 
the  shape  of  a  lingam,  is  erected  in  his  honour,  and  among  the 
plains  men  of  the  Gangetic  valley  he  has  become  a  sort  of  village 
guardian  deity.  He  is  probably  of  aboriginal  origin,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Hindu  pantheon  in  the  form  of  Bhairava,  “  the 
terrible  one,”  who,  like  his  Dravidian  prototype,  in  this  form,  rides 
on  a  dog,  and  is  called  Swaswa,  “  whose  horse  is  a  dog.”  Some  of 
the  village  Musahars,  in  Mirzapur,  consult  for  their  marriage  cere¬ 
monies  Upadhya  Brahmans,  who  are  held  in  contempt  by  their 
brethren.  Four  festivals  are  observed  by  the  tribe  in  addition  to 
the  special  tribal  festival  in  Baisakh :  the  Phagua  or  Holi ;  the 
Khichari  or  Khicharwar,  in  the  end  of  Magh  (January — February)  j 
the  Pancheinyan,  generally  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Nagpancliami, 
or  snake  feast,  on  the  5th  of  the  light  half  of  Sawan ;  and  the 
Kajari  or  women’s  festival  in  the  rains. 

31.  Their  ideas,  as  regards  omens,  do  not  differ  from  those  of 

the  kindred  tribes.  Friday  and  the  number 

General  superstitions.  .  *  .. 

live  are  lucky.  To  meet  a  fox  on  the  road 

is  lucky,  and  a  jackal  the  reverse.  They  swear  on  Bansapti  and  the 
tiger,  and  on  liquor  poured  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  Parihar, 
who  is  really  a  member  of  the  Panchonpir  or  Ghazi  Miyan  cycle, 
but  who,  according  to  Mr.  Nesfield,1  has  become  a  god  of  wine 
in  the  hill  tracts^  and  is  represented  in  the  plains  by  Madain,  the 
deity  of  liquor  ( mada ).  They  have  a  water  ordeal,  in  which  the 
two  disputants  dive,  and  the  man  who  comes  up  first  is  considered 
to  have  been  discarded  by  the  pure  element,  and  loses  his  case. 
They  have  the  common  oath  by  swearing  on  the  head  of  a  son. 
When  the  oldest  woman  in  a  Hindu  household  drives  out  poverty 
( Daridr  khedna)  on  15th  Karttik  by  beating  a  sieve  in  the 
house,  and  then  throwing  it  away,  Musahars,  who  wish  to  obtain 
the  powers  of  a  sorcerer  ( ojha ),  lurk  about,  and,  when  the  woman 
comes  out,  rush  at  her  with  loud  cries  and  snatch  her  sieve  from 
her.  She  is1  supposed  to  be  a  witch  ( tona ),  and  the  man  who  can 
first  seize  her  fan  inherits  the  powers.  The  man  thus  affected  has 
to  rush  off  and  propitiate  the  offended  deity  by  a  sacrifice  to  Sadalu. 


c  2 
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1  Loc.  c it.,  280. 
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To  cure  a  person  affected  with  witchcraft,  the  ojha  makes  three 
marks  on  the  ground  with  a  piece  of  iron,  which  he  then  waves 
five  times  round  the  head  of  the  patient  with  a  prayer  to  Sadalu 
to  make  the  exorcism  effective.  Witches  generally  attack  young 
children,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  seized  with  vomiting. 

32.  Women  are  tattooed  on  the  wrists,  cheeks,  and  nose.  They 
believe  that  Paramesar  will  brand  a  woman 
in  heaven  who  desires  to  enter  without  these 

protective  marks.  Men  wear  earrings  ( pagara ),  bracelets  (dharkana) , 
and  arm  ornaments  [bijay ath).  The  women  wear  two  kinds  of 
nose  rings — the  nathiya,  in  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  the  bulaq,  in 
the  septum.  They  have  ear  ornaments  [karanphul) ,  bead  necklaces, 
and  glass  bangles  ( churi ).  The  village  Musahars  have  now  begun 
to  abstain  from  beef,  and  will  not  touch  a  Dom  or  Dhobi,  or  eat 
with  Chamars,  Dorns,  or  Dharkars.  They  will  not  touch  the  wife 
of  the  younger  brother,  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother-in-law,  or 
the  mother  of  the  son’s  wife.  The  hill  Musahar  eats  the  flesh  of 
the  cow  and  buffalo,  and  was,  as  the  legends  show,  until  lately,  a 
professional  cow-lifter.  Their  clothes  are  of  the  coarsest  and 
scantiest  description.  The  use  of  the  bark  fibre,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Nesfield,1  seems  now  totally  abandoned,  and  careful  enquiry 
in  the  Mirzapur  hill  tracts  has  failed  to  verify  the  assertion  that 
any  one  of  them  now  lives  the  life  of  the  cave  troglodyte.  Their 
houses  are  generally  low  huts  or  booths  of  branches.  According  to 
Mr.  Nesfield,2  they  have  a  prejudice  against  living  under  a 
thatch,  but  this  hardly  prevails  now  among  the  tribe  in  Mirzapur. 
They  generally  live  in  small  scattered  communities  like  other 
savages.3 

33.  Mr.  Nesfield  has  prepared  an  elaborate  account  of  their 
industries.4  These  he  classifies  into  the 
collection  and  sale  of  medicinal  roots  and 

herbs,  wild  honey,  manufacture  and  sale  of  leaf  plates,  sale  of 
wood  for  fuel,  collection  and  sale  of  gum,  the  sale  of  the  live 
lizard  ( yoh )  used  by  burglars  in  fixing  their  rope  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,5  the  lighting  of  brick  kilns,  the  watching  of  fields 


Industries. 


1  Loc.  cit.,  38. 

5  Loc.  cit.,  31. 

3  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  I,  452. 

4  Loc.  cit.,  40,  sqq. 

3  It  is  said  that  the  lizard  is  thrown  up,  attached  to  the  rope,  and,  clinging 
to  the  roof  enables  the  burglar  to  climb  up. — Nesfield,  loc.  cit.,  46. 
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and  crops  by  night,  field  labour,  making  of  catechu,  rearing  the 
tussar  silk  worm.  Now-a-days,  in  Mirzapur,  their  chief  occupation 
is  that  of  carrying  palanquins.  They  are  short,  stout,  hardy,  little 
fellows,  and  make  excellent  bearers. 


Distribution  of  the  Musahars  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Banma- 

nush. 

Khar6- 

bind. 

Kharwar. 

Other 

sub- 

castes. 

Total. 

Allahabad  .... 

... 

361 

.  .  . 

1,142 

1,503 

Benares  .... 

... 

... 

2,660 

322 

2,882 

Mirzapur  .... 

... 

... 

4,506 

891 

5,397 

Jaunpur  .... 

1,010 

253 

1,660 

1,989 

4,912 

Ghazipur  .... 

... 

1,535 

723 

2,258 

Ballia  .... 

... 

8 

192 

200 

Gorakhpur 

... 

14,993 

14,993 

Basti  .... 

227 

... 

227 

Azamgarh 

... 

1,877 

1,877 

Rae  Bareli .... 

412 

... 

412 

Faizabad  .... 

2,140 

76 

2,216 

Gonda  .... 

12 

... 

12 

Sultanpur  .... 

2,011 

394 

2,405 

Partabgarh. 

242 

... 

978 

1,220 

Barabanki .... 

68 

... 

80 

148 

Total 

6,122 

614 

10,269 

23,657 

40,662 
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Nagbansi. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  in  Gorakhpur,  of  whom  Dr. 
Buchanan 1  writes  : — “  There  are  in  this  District  a  good  many  Nag- 
bansis,  some  of  whom  call  themselves  merely  by  that  name,  while 
others  call  themselves  Yayasas,  a  name  which  in  the  account  of 
Shahabad  has  been  written  Yais.  The  Yayasas  or  Yais,  however, 
universally  admit  that  they  are  Nagbansis,  and  that  they  assumed 
the  name  of  Vayasa  from  Vayaswara,  a  town  between  Lucknow 
and  the  Ganges,  where  they  were  long  settled,  and  from  whence 
they  came  to  this  District,  some  generations  ago,  in  consequence  of 
a  famine.  Some  of  these,  with  whom  I  conversed,  agreed  with  the 
account  which  I  received  at  Shahabad,  and  looked  upon  themselves 
as  descended  of  the  great  dragon  {nag),  and,  as  such,  claimed 
a  superiority  over  all  other  Rajputs,  the  great  dragon  being  a 
personage  of  a  good  deal  more  consequence  than  the  Rishis,  from 
whom  the  others  claim  a  descent.  They  said,  and  perhaps  believed, 
that  should  a  serpent  from  ignorance  or  mistake  bite  one  of  them, 
the  poison  would  do  them  no  injury.  But  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  putting  their  faith  to  the  trial,  that  was  proposed  by  the  chief 
of  Nagpur.  Other  Vayasas,  however,  altogether  disclaimed  this 
extraction  and  gave  one  as  fully  difficult  of  belief.  There  was, 
they  say,  a  certain  very  holy  personage  named  Yasishtha,  well 
known  to  all  Hindu  scholars,  who  had  a  cow  known  to  all,  and 
named  Kamdhenu.  This  was  a  very  precious  animal,  which  was 
coveted  by  Viswamitra,  king  of  Gadhipur,  who  threatened  to  take 
her  by  force.  Yasishtha  was  much  afflicted  at  this,  and  Kamdhenu 
seeing  his  grief,  asked  him  if  he  meant  to  part  with  her.  To  this 
he  replied  that  he  had  no  wish  of  this  kind,  but  had  no  power  to 
resist  the  king ;  on  which  a  number  of  warriors  sprung  from  the 
cow,  overthrew  Yiswamitra  and,  having  killed  most  of  his  armies 
and  children,  reduced  him  to  become  a  Brahman,  in  which  character 
he  became  an  eminent  saint.  On  this  occasion  the  Singhar  Rajputs 
sprang  from  the  horns  of  the  cow,  the  Haras  from  her  bones,  the 
Kachhoyas  from  her  thighs,  the  Chandels  from  between  her  horns, 
and  the  Tilokchandras  from  the  root  of  her  nose.  The  great  king 
Salivahana  was  of  this  tribe,  and  having  had  three  hundred  and 
sixty  wives,  was  ancestor  of  many  Rajputs,  among  whom  are  the 


1  Eastern  India,  II,  tGl. 
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Vayasas  who  derive  their  name  from  Vayaswara,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Those  who  claim  descent  from  the  cow,  account  in  this 
way  for  their  being  called  Nagbansi ;  they  say  that  a  child  of  a 
Tilokchandra  was  in  habit  of  feeding  daily  with  milk  a  serpent 
which  he  found  in  a  wood.  After  some  time  the  serpent  was  highly 
pleased  and  told  the  child  to  call  his  descendants  Nagbansi ;  and 
that  he  would  make  him  a  great  Baja,  which  accordingly  happened. 
Bhima  was  one  day  poisoned  by  his  cousin  Duryodhana  and  the 
body  thrown  into  the  river.  It  so  happened  that  in  that  vicinity 
the  daughter  of  a  dragon  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  to 
Siva,  and  was  a  great  favourite ;  but  on  that  day  she  had  offered 
flowers  which  were  rather  decayed,  on  which  the  irascible  god 
cursed  her,  and  declared  that  she  should  have  a  corpse  for  a  husband. 
The  afflicted  damsel  (for  the  dragons  of  the  lower  world,  both  male 
and  female,  have  human  shape  whenever  they  please)  went  to 
Siva's  spouse  and  told  her  the  hard  sentence.  On  this  the  goddess 
upbraided  her  husband  for  bestowing  so  severe  a  punishment  for  so 
trifling  an  offence.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  Bhima  should  be 
restored  to  life  after  the  fair  dragon  had  married  his  body  and  he 
had  by  her  a  numerous  offspring.  The  Nagbansi  Kajputs  in  the 
female  line  are  thus  descended  of  the  devil,  and  if  Bhima' s  mother 
had  been  what  she  ought,  might  by  the  father's  side  be  descended 
of  the  Moon  ;  but  the  good  man  Pandu  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
matter,  and  the  lady,  his  wife,  had  Bhima  to  the  god  of  wind. 
This,  I  am  told,  is  the  story  which  the  Nagpur  Raja  wishes  to  be 
believed,  and  he  probably  thinks  that  the  bar  of  bastardy  so  long 
ago  and  in  such  circumstances  is  no  great  blot  on  his  scutcheon. 
In  this  District  the  tribe  is  very  numerous,  but  have  chiefly  come 
lately  from  the  West,  and  possess  no  considerable  estates,  so  that 
no  family  can  be  traced  to  the  time'  when  the  Cheros,  their  real 
ancestors,  held  the  country." 

2.  This  local  account  of  the  connection  between  the  Nagbansi 
Rajputs  and  the  Tilokchandi  Bais  of  Oudh  is  interesting.  The 
Oudh  legends  will  be  found  under  the  head  Bais. 

N  ai,1  N  ao,  N  au. — (Sanskrit  Tidpita ,  according  to  some  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  sndpitri,  “one  who  bathes  ")  the  Hindu  barber  caste.  In 


1  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapnr  and  notes  by  Pundit  Baldeo  Prasad,  Deputy 
Collector,  Cawnpur  ;  Mr.  W.  Cockburn,  Jalaun  ;  M.  Chhote  Lai,  Archaeological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Lucknow  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  O.  N.  Seagrave,  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  Basti, 
and  the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  Bareilly  and  Agra. 
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Bundelkhand  he  is  also  known  as  Khawas  which  was  a  title  for  the 
attendant  on  a  grandee ;  and  Birtiya  or  “  he  that  gets  his  main¬ 
tenance  ( vritti )  from  his  constituents.  ”  When  he  is  a  Muham¬ 
madan  he  usually  calls  himself  Hajjam,  which  means  in  Arabic  “a 
scarifier.  ”  It  is  curious  that  the  N ai,  who  is  the  great  gossip- 
monger  of  the  country  side,  has  so  little  in  the  way  of  traditions 
about  his  own  caste.  According  to  one  account  they  are  descended 
from  a  Kshati'iya  father  and  a  Sudra  mother  ;  according  to  Para- 
sara  from  a  Kuveri  father  and  a  Pattikara  mother.  Another  tradi¬ 
tion  is  that  Siva  created  them  to  cut  the  nails  of  Parvati.  The 
tribal  saint  of  barbers  is  Sen  or  Sain  Bhagat,  whose  name  according 
to  Muhammadan  tradition  was  really  Husain.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  resident  of  Partabpura,  a  village  in  the  Phillaur  Tahsil  of 
Jalandhar  District.  According  to  Prof.  Wilson,  whose  authority 
was  the  Bhaktimala,  he  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  Vishnu  and  his 
descendants  were  for  some  time  the  family  Gurus  of  the  Rajas  of 
Bandhugarh.  One  day  he  was  so  entranced  in  his  devotion  that  he 
forgot  to  attend  the  Raja  to  shave  him  ;  when  he  came  later  on  in 
the  day  to  apologise  he  found  to  his  amazement  that  the  Raja  had 
been  shaved  as  usual.  It  then  became  clear  that  the  deity  had 
really  come  in  person  and  officiated  for  his  absent  votary.  His 
votaries  are  mostly  barbers  and  are  found  in  the  “Western  Panjab. 

2.  At  the  last  Census  the  barbers  were  enumerated  in  a  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  branch.  Of  the  Hindus 
the  following  sub-castes  were  recorded  :  Ban- 
bheru,  which  is  said  to  mean  “  quarrelsome ; Bari,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  caste  who  have  been  separately  described ;  Gole,  which  is 
also  a  sub-caste  of  KumMrs ;  Kanaujiya  and  Mathuriya,  “  residents 
of  Kanauj  and  Mathura  ”  respectively  ;  Sainbhagat,  who  take  their 
name  from  the  tribal  saint ;  Sribastab  from  the  city  of  Sravasti,  and 
Ummara,  which  is  the  name  of  one- of  the  Banya  tribes.  But 
besides  these  there  are  many  others.  Thus  to  the  east  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  we  find  the  Sribastab,  Kanaujiya,  Bhojpuriya,  or  “residents of 
Western  Bengal ;  ”  Audhiya  or  Awadhiya  from  Ajudhya ;  Magahiya 
from  Magadha  or  Bihar ;  Byahta  who  pride  themselves  on  prohibit¬ 
ing  widow-marriage  and  taking  only  virgin  brides  (byahta),  and 
Musalmani  which  is  another  term  for  the  Haj jam.  In  Lucknow  we 
have  the  Sribastab ;  Chamarmunda  or  “  those  who  shave  Chamars’/'’ 
the  Kumhra  who  do  the  same  service  for  Kumhars,  and  the  Usarha. 
In  Jalaun  are  the  Sribastab ;  Ummare;  Husrente  ;  Bawar,  and  Bhe- 
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niya.  In  Bijnor  are  the  Gold,  Pachhahi  or  “  Western  ”  and  the  Pur- 
biya  or  u  Eastern  and  the  Bhimbru  who  are  apparently  the  same  as 
the  Banbheru.  In  Basti  are  found  the  Sarwariya,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  well-known  Brahman  tribe  and  means  “a  resident  of  Sarjupar  or 
the  land  beyond  the  river  Sarju  :  ”  the  Kanaujiya  and  the  Turkiya  or 
Turkish  Muhammadan  branch.  Lastly,  in  Cawnpur  we  find  the  Sri- 
bastab;  Ummar  and  Rathaur,  the  name  of  a  famous  Rajput  sept, 
Here  the  barbers  refer  their  origin  to  Srinagar  or  Kashmir.  In  the 
Hills  again  they  are  reported  to  have  regular  gotras  like  the  higher 
classes,  such  as  Chanwal,  Kasyapa  and  Bharadwaja.  The  complete 
returns  of  the  last  Census  show  888  sub-divisions  of  the  Hindu 
and  197  of  the  Musalman  branch  of  the  tribe.  Those  of  most  local 
importance  are  the  Bahlimi,  Deswala  and  Gaur  of  Saharanpur, 
the  Bulehra  and  Deswala  of  Muzaffarnagar ;  the  Turkiya  of 
Bareilly  and  Gorakhpur  ;  the  Gole  of  Bijnor ;  the  Bais,  Sulaimani 
and  Turkiya  of  Basti ;  the  Purabiya  and  Turkiya  of  Kheri,  and 
the  Pirzada  of  Gonda. 

3.  The  Nais  generally  observe  the  usual  rule  of  exogamy  which 
bars  marriages  in  their  own  family,  and  those 
of  the  maternal  uncle  and  father’s  sister  as 
long  as  relationship  is  remembered.  To  the  East  of  the  province 
the  marriage  age  is  ten  or  eleven,  and  a  man  may  marry  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  afford  to  keep.  They  have  the  usual  triple  form  of 
marriage — Charhaua ,  dola,  and  sagdi  ;  the  last  for  widows.  In  the 
first  two  the  binding  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  worshipping  of  the 
feet  of  the  bridegroom  ( pdnwpdja ,  pair  puja )  by  the  father  of  the 
bride  and  the  Sendurddn  or  marking  of  the  forehead  of  the  bride  by 
the  bridegroom  with  red  lead.  The  dola  form  is  adopted  only  by 
poor  people.  Widows  are  re-married  by  all  the  sub-castes  except 
the  Byahta.  The  ceremony  merely  consists  in  dressing  the  woman 
in  a  suit  of  new  clothes  provided  by  her  lover  who  also  gives  her  a 
set  of  jewelry.  From  Jalaun  it  is  reported  that  Nais  will  not 
marry  in  their  own  village  because  they  consider  residents  of  the 
same  village  brothers  and  sisters.  One  origin  of  this  feeling  may 
be  the  desire  so  strongly  felt  by  barbers  to  keep  the  constituents 
or  persons  they  serve  ( jajtnan )  in  the  same  family  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  illustrates  an  important  principle  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  one  plausible  theory  of  the  origin  of  exogamy.  Thus  Dr. 
Westermarck  1  maintains  “  that  there  is  an  innate  aversion  to  sexual 
intercourse  between  people  living  very  closely  together  from  early 


1  History  of  Human  Marriage,  320. 
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youth,  and.  that,  as  such  people  are  in  most  cases  related,  this  feeling 
displays  itself  chiefly  as  a  horror  of  intercourse  between  near  kin.” 

4.  Nais  belong  to  all  the  recognised  Hindu  sects — some  being 
Yaishnavas,  some  Saivas  and  some  Saktas. 

Religion.  As  we  have  seen,  to  the  West  of^the  prov¬ 

ince  their  tribal  saint  is  Sain  Bhagat.  To  the  East  their  clan 
deities1 2  are  Phulmati,  a  form  of  Devi,  Bhairon  Baba,  who  is  a 
genuine  village  godling  and  has  been  adopted,  as  has  been  shown 
elsewhere,1  into  the  Brahmanical  pantheon  as  Bhairava,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  forms  of  Siva,  and  Birtiya  or  Birtiha.  These  deities 
are  worshipped  on  any  lucky  day  in  the  month  of  Chait :  — 
Phulmati  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  or  chicken  and  the  offering 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  turmeric  ;  Bhairon  Baba  with  only 
a  ram ;  Birtiha,  who  is  a  low  class  godling,  with  a  young  pig  and  an 
oblation  of  spirits.  Their  marriage  and  other  domestic  ceremonies 
are  regulated  by  Brahmans,  who  to  the  West  are  drawn  from  the 
Kanaujiya  or  Sanadh  tribes  and  to  the  East  from  the  Sarwariya. 
In  Basti  they  worship  Mahabir  and  Bhagawati  and  to  the  West 
Sain  Bhagat  and  some  Muhammadan  saints  like  the  Miyan  of 
Amroha  or  Jalesar  and  Zahirpir.  They  cremate  their  married 
dead  and  dispose  of  the  ashes  in  the  Ganges  or  one  of  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  unmarried  dead  are  either  buried  or  thrown  into  a 
river  after  a  sort  of  perfunctory  cremation  (jal  pravdh).  They 
perform  the  usual  srddclha,  but  in  a  less  complete  way  than  as  is 
usual  among  the  higher  and  more  orthodox  castes. 

5.  The  barber’s  trade  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  In  the 

Occupation  and  social  Veda  2  we  read— “  Sharpen  us  like  the  razor 
status'  in  the  hands  of  the  barber and  again, 

“  Driven  by  the  wind,  Agni  shaves  the  hair  of  the  earth  like 
a  barber  shaving  a  beard.”  In  early  times  they  must  have  enjoyed 
considerable  dignity  ;  Upali  the  barber  was  the  first  propounder  of 
the  law  of  the  Buddhist  Church.3 

6.  A  village  song  from  Bundelkhand  gives  a  very  graphic 
description  of  his  functions.  Snbse  Ndi  bar  a  khildri  ;  Lekar  si  l 
naharni ,  cfihura  kari  tayyar  chur&nri ;  Chofi  pakar  salon 
komunda ,  baghal ,  mochh  aur  darhi  ;  Gola  phirna  sir  men  rakhkar 


1  Introduction  to  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore,  67. 

2  Wilson,  Rig  Veda,  IV,  233:  X,  142-1:  Rajendra  Lala  Mitra,  Indo  Aryans, 
I,  219. 

301denberg,  Life  of  Buddha,  159.  Spence  Hardy,  Eastern  Monarchism,  238. 
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kalam  nnjctli  kdrhi ;  Mund  mund  kir  pet  chalaoai ,  khtti  karg 
na  ban  •  Peti  baghal  dabdkar  lota  hath  liye  rujgdri. 

“Of  all  men  the  barber  is  the  greatest  trickster.  With  hia 
whetstone,  nail  parer  and  razor  he  gets  ready  his  tool  wallet. 
He  catches  people  by  the  topknot  and  clean  shaves  them,  arm¬ 
pit,  moustache  and  beard.  Leaving  a  round  tonsure  on  the  head, 
he  points  off  the  side-locks.  By  clean  shaving  he  fills  his  belly- 
Neither  field  nor  garden  has  he.  With  his  wallet  under  his  arm 
and  his  brass  water  pot  in  his  hand,  he  makes  his  living."  "This, 
however,  describes  only  one  and  perhaps  not  the  most  important 
function  of  the  barber.  Besides  shaving  and  shampooing  his 
constituents,  he  acts  as  a  village  menial ;  prepares  the  tobacco 
at  the  chaupdl  or  village  rest-house  and  waits  on  strangers  and 
guests.  As  we  have  seen  in  dealing  with  various  castes,  his  duties 
in  connection  with  marriages  and  other  similar  functions  are 
numerous  and  important.  He  acts  as  the  general  village  match¬ 
maker,  a  duty  which  his  wandering  habits  of  life  and  his  admit¬ 
tance  into  respectable  households  admirably  fit  him  to  discharge. 
He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  suitable  match  for  the  children 
of  his  employers,  and  his  powers  of  lying  and  exaggerating  the 
beauty  of  a  girl  and  the  qualities  of  a  marriageable  youth  are 
highly  developed.  He  also  acts  as  confidential  envoy  and  carries 
announcements  of  marriages,  invitations  and  congratulations  at  preg¬ 
nancy  and  child-birth.  In  the  absence  of  a  Brahman  he  takes  up 
the  duties  of  a  hedge  priest  and  can  bring  a  wedding  or  a  funeral 
to  a  successful  issue.  But  he  will  not  bear  news  which  is  inauspici¬ 
ous,  such  as  that  of  a  death.  This  is  carried  by  the  Bhangi, 
Chamar,  Balahar,  Dusadh  or  other  village  drudge.  Besides  this 
he  is  the  rural  leech,  bone  setter,  tooth  drawer  and  performer  of 
petty  operations,  such  as  lancing  boils  and  the  like.  For  this 
business  he  takes  the  name  of  Jarrah  who  is  usually  a  N&i.  If  a 
Muhammadan  he  usually  performs  circumcision  ;  but  some  Hindu 
Nais  perform  this  operation  for  their  Musalman  neighbours.  Akin 
to  him  are  the  Jonkara  or  leech  applier,  which  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Kori  sub-castes,  the  Kanmailiya  or  ear  cleaner  and  the 
Mahawat  who  is  a  Nat  and  does  cupping  with  a  cow's  horn  and 
carries  some  rude  lancets  and  a  bamboo  pipe  with  which  he  sucks 
the  matter  out  of  abscesses  and  sore  ears.  The  functions  of  these 
craftsmen  all  more  or  less  closely  trench  upon  those  of  the  Nai, 

7.  It  is  rather  surprising  then,  that  with  all  these  important 
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and  confidential  duties  intrusted  to  him,  his  social  position  is  not 
higher  than  it  is.  We  have  seen  that  menial  tribes  have  their 
own  Nais  and  most  of  the  barbers  who  serve  Europeans  are 
Muhammadans,  because  this  employment  would  offend  his  high 
caste  Hindu  clients.  The  Nai  is  not  much  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  one  of  the  minor  grades  of  handicraftsmen.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  his  duty  of  surgery  brings  him  in  contact  with 
blood,  and  he  has  not  only  to  cut  the  first  hair  of  the  child  and  thus 
contracts  some  of  the  parturition  impurity,  but  he  also  has  to  shave 
and  cut  the  nails  of  the  corpse  before  cremation.  He  also  shaves 
the  heads  of  the  mourners,  and  his  wife,  as  we  have  seen  in  dealing 
with  the  birth  customs  of  various  castes,  succeeds  the  Chamarin 
midwife  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  monthly  nurse.  She  also  brings  out 
the  bride  at  the  marriage  ceremony  where  she  is  very  much  in 
evidence.  All  this  tends  to  procure  for  her  a  somewhat  doubtful 
reputation. 

8.  Nais  d  rink  spirits  and  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep  and  deer. 
They  eat  the  leavings  of  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas  and  Kay- 
asths.  All  Hindus  will  drink  water  at  their  hands,  and  part  of 
their  trade  is  to  attend  feasts,  wash  the  feet  of  the  guests,  hand 
round  the  dishes  and  remove  the  leavings.  Chamars  and  other  out- 
caste  tribes  will  eat  leach  chi  cooked  by  them  and  many  high  castes 
will  eat  pakki  prepared  by  them. 

9.  The  barber  is  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  community.  His  wandering  habits  and  his  right  of  entry  into 
households  give  him  great  facilities  for  the  collection  of  gossip,  and 
the  place  where  he  carries  on  his  business,  usually  in  the  open  air, 
becomes,  like  the  Roman  ionstrina  or  the  Florentine  barber's  shop 
immortalised  in  “  Romola,"  the  centre  of  village  talk  and  intrigue. 
He  is  a  prosperous  craftsman,  receiving  not  only  annual  dues 
from  his  constituents,  but  special  fees  for  marriages,  confinements, 
circumcisions,  and  so  on.  The  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  country  side  is 
much  devoted  to  the  Nai.  “  These  four  are  always  foul — the  bar¬ 
ber,  the  midwife,  the  leech  and  the  butcher  ”  (Nai,  ddi,  baid,  quas- 
sdi,  tn  ka  sulak  kadhi  na  jde).  “  In  a  barber’s  wedding  every  one  is 
a  Th&kur."  (Nan  ke  bdrdl  men  Thakure  Thakur).  Hence  he  gets 
the  mock  honorific  title  of  Thakurji.  “  The  barber  washes  others' 
feet  but  is  ashamed  to  wash  his  own"  (An  kd  qorva  dhoe  nanny  a, 
dpan  dhovat  lajde),  and  lastly,  “  Every  one  must  bow  his  head  to 
the  barber  ”  (Eajjdm  ke  age  sab  kd  sir  jhukta  hat). 
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Naithana. — A  class  of  Hill  Brahmans  who  belong  to  the  middle 
class  and  Bharadwaja  gotra.  “  They  ascribe  their  origin  to  Jwala- 
pur  near  Hard  war  in  the  Saharanpur  District,  whence  they  came 
some  thirty  generations  ago  and  took  service  with  Raja  Sona  Pala. 
They  belong  to  the  Gaur  Division  and  owe  their  name  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Naithana.  They  are  distinct  from  both  Sarola  and  Gangari, 
but  the  better  class  of  Naithana  Brahmans  intermarry  with  the  for¬ 
mer  and  the  poorer  with  the  latter.  They  affect  service  especially/'’ 1 

Nakhi. — A  Saiva  order,  so  called  because  they  allow  their  nails 
{nakh)  to  grow  long.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  difference  bet¬ 
ween  them  and  Atits  or  Sannyasis.  Most  of  them  live  by  begging, 
but  some  have  a  private  income  from  trade.  They  are  very  vain 
of  their  austerity  ( tapasya ). 

Na’lband.— {Na’l  “ahorse  shoe,”  band ,  “fastening”)  the  farrier 
and  horse  shoer.  They  are  Muhammadans,  some  calling  themselves 
Shaikh  and  others  Pathan.  These  divisions  are  endogamous.  They 
observe  the  usual  Muhammadan  customs.  Those  who  are  well-to-do 
marry  their  daughters  as  infants  ;  some  defer  marriage  till  1 5  or 
16.  Widows  re-marry  by  the  Nikah  form  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Hindu  sagai.  Among  lower  class  Muhammadans  the  term 
Nikah,  which  properly  means  the  orthodox  ceremony  of  marriage,2 
has  been  appropriated  in  this  degraded  sense.  Widow-marriage 
does  not  appear  to  be  common,  but  a  widow  may  marry  the  younger 
brother  of  her  late  husband  or  a  stranger  to  the  family.  Infidelity  in 
the  wife  warrants  divorce,  but  the  fact  must  be  proved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  tribal  council.  They  belong  to  the  Sunni  sect,  and 
specially  revere,  like  many  of  the  inferior  Muhammadan  tribes,  the 
Panehonpir  and  Shaikh  Saddu,  the  latter  of  whom  is  propitiated  by 
the  offering  of  a  he-goat  and  sweet  cakes  fried  in  butter  (gulgula) 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  They  also  burn  incense  ( lobdn )  in  his 
honour.  They  so  far  follow  Hindu  usage  as  to  offer  sweetmeats 
( halwa )  and  cakes  to  the  sainted  dead  at  the  Shabibarat  and  on 
Friday  when  there  is  sickness  in  the  family. 

2.  Their  occupation  is  farriery  and  treatment  of  horses  and  is 

thus  equivalent  to  the  Hindu  Salotari 
Occupation.  .  . 

(Sanskrit,  Sdlihotra  3  “  one  who  receives 

oblations  of  rice  or  corn,”  and  hence  a  horse) . 


Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  111,269. 

■  See  Hughes  Dictionary  of  Isldm,  318 

On  this  see  Max  Muller,  Lectures  cm  the  Science  of  Language,  I,  167,  not?. 
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Nanakpanthi,  Nanakshahi. — A  general  term  which  seems  to 
be  used  in  rather  an  uncertain  way  to  denote  various  kinds  of  Sikh 
Faqirs.  They  all  take  their  name  and  derive  their  doctrine  from 
N&nak,  a  Khatri  of  Talwandi,  in  the  Lahore  District,  who  was  born 
in  1469  A.D.  and  died  in  1538-9  A.D.  “Nanak  combined  the 
excellencies  of  preceding  reformers  and  he  avoided  the  more  grave 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Instead  of  the  circumscribed 
divinity,  the  anthropomorphous  god  of  Kamanand  and  Kabir,  he 
loftily  invoked  the  Lord  as  the  one,  the  sole,  the  timeless  Being ; 
the  Creator,  the  Self-existent,  the  Incomprehensible,  and  the  Ever¬ 
lasting.  He  likens  the  Deity  to  Truth,  which  was  before  the  world 
began,  which  is  and  shall  endure  for  ever,  as  the  ultimate  cause  and 
idea  of  all  we  know  or  behold.  He  addresses  equally  the  Mula  and 
the  Pandit,  the  Darvesh  and  the  Sannyasi,  and  tells  them  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Lord  of  Lords  who  had  seen  come  and  go  numerous  Muham- 
mads,  Vishnus,  and  Sivas.  He  tells  them  that  virtues  and  charities, 
heroic  acts  and  gathered  wisdom  are  nought  of  themselves ;  that 
the  only  knowledge  that  availeth  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
then  as  if  to  rebuke  those  vain  men  who  saw  eternal  life  in  their 
own  act  of  faith,  he  declares  that  they  can  only  find  the  Lord  on 
whom  the  Lord  looks  with  favour.  Yet  the  extension  of  grace  is 
linked  with  the  exercise  of  our  will,  and  the  beneficent  use  of  our 
faculties.  God,  said  Nanak,  places  salvation  in  good  works  and 
uprightness  of  conduct ;  the  Lord  will  require  of  man  what  he  has 
done,  and  the  teacher  further  required  timely  repentance  of  men, 
saying  “  If  not  until  the  day  of  judgment  the  sinner  abaseth  him¬ 
self,  a  punishment  shall  overtake  him/’  1 

2.  And  yet  Mr.  Maclagan  2  says  :  “  There  is  nothing  in  his 
doctrine  to  distinguish  it  in  any  marked  way  from  that  of  the 
other  saints  who  taught  the  higher  form  of  Hinduism  in  Northern 
India.  The  unity  of  God,  the  absence  of  any  real  distinction 
between  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  the  uselessness  of  ceremonial,  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,  even  the  equality  of  castes  are  topics  com¬ 
mon  to  Nanak  and  the  Bhagats ;  and  the  Adi-granth  or  sacred 
book,  compiled  by  Nanak,  is  full  of  quotations  from  elder  or  con¬ 
temporary  teachers,  who  taught  essentially  the  same  doctrines  as 


1  Cunning-ham,  History  of  Sikhs,  4 4, 
3  Panjdb  Census  Report,  148. 
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Nanak  himself.  Nor  in  spite  of  the  legends  relating  to  him,  does 
he  appear  to  have  had  any  very  remarkable  following  during  his 
lifetime.  And  yet  the  persons'  now  returning  themselves  as  his 
special  adherents  very  largely  outnumber  the  followers  of  any  of 
the  Bhagats  or  reformers  of  the  same  period.  The  particular  success 
of  Nanak'’ s  teaching,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  reforming 
teachers,  had  its  foundation  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  of  which 
not  the  least  important  were  the  character  of  his  successors  and 
the  nature  of  the  people  who  listened  to  him.  Most  of  the  other 
Bhagats  were  men  of  the  south-east,  teachers  from  Benares, 
Rajputana  and  Delhi.  Nanak  alone  had  his  origin  in  the  Panjab 
proper,  removed  equally  from  the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Hinduism,  and  found  his  following  among  castes  who  possessed 
such  sterling  qualities  as  the  Panjab  Khatris  and  Jats.  But 
if  Nanak  had  no  successors,  or  successors  of  no  moment,  his 
following  would  doubtless  have  remained  a  trifling  one ;  and  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  large  number  of  Nanakpanthis  shown 
in  our  tables  would  have  been  so  returned  if  Sikhism  had  not  had 
subsequently  a  political  history  ” 

3.  “  The  Nanakpanthis  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  were  a  sect  much  as  the  Kabirpanthis  and  Dadupanthis  are 
sects, — a  sect  with  certain  wide  opinions  differing  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Hindu  orthodoxy  and  distinguished  from  other  sects  more  by 
the  character  of  its  Gurus  and  the  organisation  of  their  adherents 
than  by  any  remarkable  differences  of  doctrine.  The  Nanakpanthis 
of  to-day  are  known  roughly  as  Sikhs  who  are  Sinhs,  followers  of  the 
earlier  Gurus,  who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  ceremonial 
and  social  observances  inculcated  by  Guru  Govind  Sinh.  Their 
characteristics  are,  therefore,  mainly  negative  ;  they  do  not  forbid 
smoking ;  they  do  not  insist  on  long  hair,  or  the  other  four 
kakkas ;  they  are  not  baptized  with  the  pdhul  •  they  do  not  look  on 
the  Brahman  as  superfluity,  and  so  forth.  The  chief  external 
difference  between  the  Nanakpanthi  Sikh  and  the  followers  of  Guru 
Govind  Sinh  is  the  disposal  of  the  hair;  the  former,  like  the 
Hindu,  shaves  all  but  the  scalp  lock  ( bodi ,  choti)  and  hence  is  often 
known  as  a  Muna  or  Munda  (ff  shaven  ”)  or  Bodiwala  Sikh,  while 
the  Sikh  proper  wears  long  hair.  They  are  also  known  as  Sajh- 
dari.  The  only  form  of  baptism  known  among  the  Nanakpanthis 
is  the  ordinary  Hindu  practice  of  drinking  the  footnectar  of  the 
Guru  and  this  i6  not  very  common.  It  is  known  as  Charanka 
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pdhul  or  (t  foot  baptism”  as  opposed  to  Khande  ka pdhul  or  “  sword 
baptism  ”  of  the  Govindi  Sikhs.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  one 
point  of  view  there  is  very  little  difference  between  a  Nanakpantlii 
and  an  ordinary  lax  Hindu.” 

4.  In  these  Provinces  also  the  term  Nanakshahi  seems  to  be  a 

The  Nanakpanthis  of  the  general  term  applied  to  all  followers  of 
North-Western  Provinces  -.TA  ,  .  .  ,  n  . 

and  Oudh.  JNanak,  and  includes  six  sections  :  Udasp 

Nirmala,  Kukapanthi,  Akali,  Sutharashahi  and  Ragreti.  Some 

are  said  to  be  initiated  by  shaving  the  hair  and  washing  the  body 

with  curds  and  water  ;  others  do  not  shave  the  hair  and  let  it  grow 

all  their  lives.  Their  body  is  bathed  in  Ganges  water  which  the 

initiate  has  to  drink,  and  he  also  washes  the  feet  of  the  Guru  and 

drinks  the  water  ( charanamrita ).  After  this  the  mantra  or  formula 

satya  ndma  is  whispered  into  his  ear,  and  when  he  reaches  a 

higher  stage  he  receives  the  manlra-tatwa  masi  mdha  vdkya.  Any 

of  the  four  great  divisions  (  varna)  may  join  the  order  and  there 

is  no  condition  of  age.  The  habits  and  guise  of  the  various  sections 


differ. 

(1)  Among  Ud&sis  some  have  the  hair  shaved,  some  let  it  'grow 
long.  They  wear  a  narrow  waistcloth  ( kopin )  dyed  with  red 
ochre  ( geru )  and  an  anchala  or  cloth  round  the  waist. 
They  carry  a  water  vessel  ( kamandal )  like  Sannyasis. 
Those  who  are  heads  (m a  hunt )  of  a  monastery  wear  a  head 
dress  (sdfa)  dyed  with  vermilion. 

(2)  The  Nirmalas  dress  like  the  Udasis,  but  keep  their  hair 
long  and  sometimes  wear  white  clothes. 

(3)  The  Kukapanthis  wear  the  hair  uncut  and  wear  a  turban 
and  ordinary  clothes.  They  live  a  family  life  ( grihasth) 
and  carry  a  white  rosary. 

(4)  The  Akalis  wear  the  hair  long  and  wear  a  waist  band  (jdn- 
ghiya )  and  a  black,  and  sometimes  a  white,  turban.  They 
are  sometimes  family  men  and  sometimes  wandering  ascetics. 
They  wear  an  iron  ring  (chakra)  in  the  turban  and  an  iron 
rosary.  To  the  Brahmanical  thread  ( janeu )  they  tie  a  small 
knife  and  wear  an  iron  ring  ( kara )  on  the  waist. 

(5)  The  Suthrashahis  are  both  house -keepers  and  mendicants. 
They  beat  two  sticks  together  and  sing  the  praises  of  Guru 
Nanak  or  some  other  worthy  of  the  sect.  They  wear  a  white 
dress  with  a  strip  of  black  cloth  round  the  neck  and  a  turban 
of  the  same  colour.  This  cloth  is  usually  of  wool. 
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(6)  The  Ragretis  are  said  to  be  the  lowest  of  all  and  to  be  liko 
Chamars.  They  are  followers  of  Guru  Govind  Sinh.  They 
are  apparently  the  same  as  the  Rangretas  of  the  Panjab 
where  they  are  classed  as  a  sub-division  of  the  Chuhra 
sweepers. 

5.  Udasis  and  Nirmalas  live  on  cooked  food  which  they  beg 

both  at  houses  and  at  regular  alms-houses 
(  kshetra).  Many  of  them  have  an  in¬ 
come  of  their  own  or  are  maintained  by  rich  disciples.  They  ask 
for  alms  with  the  cry  Ndrdyan  !  They  will  eat  kachchi  prepared 
by  a  Brahman,  Kshatriya  or  Yaisya  and  will  take  pakJci  from  a 
Sudra.  They  will  drink  water  from  the  hands  of  any  of  the  four 
classes.  The  ascetic  class  do  not  marry  ;  those  who  adopt  a  family 
life  marry  in  their  own  sect.  Some  keep  concubines  and  those  who 
are-  of  Sudra  origin  all  ow  widow  marriage.  Ascetics  eat  only  once 
a  day  ;  the  others  twice.  The  use  of  tobacco,  spirits  and  meat  is 
prohibited.  But  some  of  the  Udasis  smoke  and  use  snuff.  Those 
who  have  adopted  a  family  life  eat  and  drink  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  caste  from  which  they  originally  sprang.  They  have  cooking 
vessels  like  ordinary  Hindus.  They  do  not  officiate  as  priests  in 
Hindu  temples.  Their  own  temple  is  known  as  sangat,  and  the 
grant h  or  sacred  book  of  Nanak  is  worshipped  there.  Their  chief 
place  of  pilgrimage  is  Amritsar,  but  they  also  go  to  Jaggannatffi 
Badrikasrama,  Setbandh  Rameswar  and  Dwarika,  where  they 
worship  the  idols  of  the  shrine.  They  salute  each  other  with  the 
phrase  “  Jay  Guru  hi  fateh  !  ”  “  Victory  to  the  Teacher.'”  Udasis  in 
saluting  each  other  use  the  word  Dandioat  “  obeisance.”  The  Grihas- 
thas  and  Mathdharis,  the  family  men  and  abbots  are  cremated  ; 
the  bodies  of  the  ascetic  class  are  thrown  into  a  river.  Besides  the 
Granth  they  revere  the  five  deities  ( Panchdeva ),  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
Siva  and  the  Sakti.  The  duties  of  those  who  act  as  Gurus  are  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  to  ponder  over  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  to  give 
religious  instruction  according  to  the  Upanishads,  to  give  advice  to 
their  disciples.  Whatever  their  disciples  offer  the  Gurus  take  and  in 
all  religious  matters  they  are  consulted. 

Nanbai,  Nanba,  Nanpaz. — (Persian  Nan  “bread”)  the  baker 
caste.  In  the  cities  they  call  themselves  '  Rotiwala  or  Biskutwala 
“  biscuit  maker  .”  He  either  purchases  flour  himself,  and  sells  Eng¬ 
lish  bread  ( dabbal  roti  )  or  he  cooks  dishes  prepared  by  his  custom¬ 
ers.  All  those  recorded  at  the  last  census  were  Muhammadans.  The 
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~aste  is,  of  course,  entirely  occupational  and  they  intermarry  freely 
with  other  Muhammadans. 


Distribution  of  Ndnbdis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Meerut  . 

89 

Ghazipur 

64 

Mathura 

3 

Gorakhpur 

743 

Agra  . 

120 

Azareigarh 

58 

Farrukbab&d  .  . 

135 

Lucknow 

243 

Mainpuri  .  . 

19 

Unao  . 

48 

Eta wah  .  .  , 

71 

Rad  Bareli 

12 

Etah 

io 

Sitapur  . 

33 

Budaun  . 

21 

Hardoi  . 

66 

Moradabad  . 

5  5 

Kheri 

13 

Shahjahanpur  .  . 

290 

Bahraioh 

32 

Cawnpur 

25 

Sultanpur 

22 

Fatehpur 

3 

Partabgarh 

11 

Lalitpur 

* 

1 

Total 

2,177 

Nandwani.1 — A  sept  of  Oudh  Rajputs,  who  were,  in  Sitapur, 
the  predecessors  of  the  Gaur  Rajputs. 

Naqshbandi,  Naqshbandiya. — An  order  of  Muhammadan 
Faqirs  which  was  founded  by  Khwaja  Pir  Muhammad  Naqshband, 
whose  tomb  is  in  the  Kasar-i-Urfan  at  Bukhara.  “  This  man  and 
his  father  were  both  manufacturers  of  brocade,  hence  the  name 
Naqshband  or  the  ‘  pattern  maker. 3  The  sect  was  introduced 
into  India  by  Shaikh  Ahmad  Sirbandi,  whose  priestly  genealogy  is 
traced  back  to  Abu-Bakr,  the  first  Khalifa.  The  Naqshbandis 
worship  entirely  by  the  zikr-i-khafi  or  the  ‘  silent  process/  sitting 
perfectly  calm  and  quiet,  and  repeating  the  Kalima  under  their 
breath.  They  often  sit  immersed  in  meditation  (muraqabah),  quite 
motionless,  with  the  head  bent,  and  the  eye  closed  or  fixed  on  the 
ground.  All  singing  and  music  they  utterly  repudiate,  and  are 


1  Sitapur  Settlement  Report,  39. 
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extremely  strict  adherents  of  the  institutes  and  traditions  of  ortho¬ 
dox  Muhammadanism.  The  spiritual  guides  of  the  order  do  not  sit 
apart  from  their  disciples,  but,  ranging  them  in  a  circle,  seat  them¬ 
selves  by  their  sides,  with  a  view  of  communicating  their  own 
mystic  virtues  to  the  minds  of  their  followers  by  some  sort  of  hid¬ 
den  magnetism.* 1 *  ”  They  have  a  practice  of  going  about  begging 
with  a  lamp  in  their  hands,  whence  the  proverb  Chirdgh  raushan 
murdd  hdsil,  “  The  lamp  is  lighted  and  the  wishes  fulfilled ,v 


Distribution  of  the  Naqshbandis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Sah&ranpur 

7 

Gorakhpur  .  . 

6 

Muzaffarnagar  . 

1 

Azamgarh  . 

491 

Mainpuri  .... 

92 

Lucknow 

5 

Etawah  .... 

13 

Faiz&b&d 

27 

Pilibhit  .... 

1 

Allahabad 

15 

Total 

658 

Narauliya. — An  influential  Rajput  sept  in  Ghazipur,  who  claim 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Parihar,  and  to  take  their  name  from  Narwar 
in  Gwalior.  They  are  among  the  earlier  settlers  and  say  that  their 
ancestoi'6  killed  the  Chero  Raja,  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion,  and  occupied  his  dominions.  They  are  inordinately  proud, 
passionate,  and  extravagant,  and  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their 
ancestral  property.  They  claim  to  belong  to  the  Kasyapa  gotra .3 

Nat®  (Sanskrit  n a ta,  “  a  dancer/')  a  tribe  of  so-called  gypsy 
dancers,  acrobats,  and  prostitutes  who  are  found  scattered  all  over 
the  Province.  The  problem.  of  the  origin  and  ethnological  affinities 
of  the  Nats  is  perhaps  the  most  perplexing  within  the  whole  range 
of  the  ethnography  of  Northern  India,  and  the  enquiries,  of  which 


i  Panj&b  Census  Report,  196. 

1  Oldham,  Ohdzipur  Memo.,  I,  61. 

*  Based  on  information  collected  at  Mirzapur  and  notes  by  B&bu  Badri- nath. 
Deputy  Collector,  Kheri;  M.  Niykz  Ahmad,  Fatehpur  ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Esq.,  C.  S., 

Ghazipur  ;  Baba  Sanwal  Das,  Deputy  Collector,  Hardoi ;  M.  Gopal  Prasad,  Naib 
Tahsildar,  Et&wah  ;  the  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Shahjahanpur,  Budaun,  Bij- 
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the  result  is  given  here,  leave  its  solution  almost  as  uncertain  as 
ever.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  name  Nat  is  an  occupa¬ 
tional  term  which  includes  a  number  of  different  clans  who  have 
been  grouped  together  merely  on  account  of  their  common  occupa¬ 
tion  of  dancing,  prostitution,  and  performance  of  various  primitive 
industries. 

2.  The  same  people  are  found  also  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
these  Provinces.  Thus  they  appear  to  be  identical,  at  least  in  occu¬ 
pation,  with  the  Kolhatis  of  Bombay,  who  are  also  known  as  Dom- 
bari,  and  are  rope  dancers  and  tumblers,  as  well  as  makers  of  the 
small  buffalo  horn  pulleys  which  are  used  with  cart  ropes  in  fasten¬ 
ing  loads.  They  also  make  hide  combs  and  gunpowder  flasks. 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  called  to  choose  between  marriage 
and  prostitution.  If,  with  her  parents* *  consent,  she  wishes  to  lead  a 
married  life,  she  is  well  taken  care  of  and  carefully  watched.  If 
she  chooses  to  be  a  tumbler  and  a  prostitute,  she  is  taken  before  the 
caste  council,  a  feast  is  given,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council 
she  is  declared  a  prostitute.  The  prostitutes  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
with  other  Kolhatis,  except  with  their  own  children.  Still,  when 
they  grow  old,  their  caste-fellows  support  them.  They  worship 
Amba  Bhawani,  Hanuman,  Khandoba,  and  the  cholera  goddess 
Mariai ;  but  their  favourite  and,  as  they  say,  their  only  living  gods 
are  the  bread-winners  or  hunger-scarers,  the  drum,  the  rope,  and 
the  balancing  pole/* 1 

3.  Of  the  same  people  in  the  Dakkhin,  Major  Gunthorpe  3 
writes  : — “  The  Kolhatis  belong  to  the  great  Sansy  a  family  of  robbers 
and  claim  their  descent  from  Mallanur,  the  brother  of  Sansmal. 
There  are  two  tribes,  Dukar  Kolhatis  and  Kam  or  Pal  Kolhatis. 
The  former  are  a  non-wandering  criminal  tribe,  whereas  the  latter  are 
a  non-wandering  criminal  class.  Depraved  in  morals,  the  males  of 
both  tribes  subsist  to  a  great  extent  by  the  prostitution  of  some  of 
their  females,  though  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  former 
that  they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  latter.  They  labour  for  them¬ 
selves  by  cultivating  land,  by  taking  service  as  village  watchmen,  or 
by  hiring  themselves  to  villages  to  destroy  that  pest  of  Indian 
farmers,  the  wild  hog,  and  above  all  they  are  professional  robbers. 


1  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XX,  186,  sq. 

*  Notes  on  Criminal  Tribes,  46,  sqq.  The  Kolhatis  take  their  name  from  Kolhdt, 
the  bamboo  on  which  they  perform. —  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XII,  123,  sq. 
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Kam  Kolhatis,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  class 
of  men  who,  beyond  making  a  few  combs  and  shuttles  of  bone,  will 
set  their  hands  to  no  class  of  labour,  but  subsist  mainly  by  the 
immoral  pursuits  of  their  women.  At  every  large  fair  may  be  seen 
some  of  the  portable  huts  of  this  tribe,  made  of  grass,  the  women 
decked  in  jewels  and  gaudy  attire  sitting  at  each  door,  whilst  the 
men  are  lounging  lazily  at  the  back.  The  males  of  the  Dukar 
Kolhati  tribe  are  a  fine  manly  set  of  fellows,  and  obtain  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  Dukar,  ‘  hog  ’  from  the  fact  of  their  hunting  the  wild,  and 
breeding  the  domesticated  pig. ?> 

4.  Again  we  have  in  Bengal 1 2  a  people  known  as  Nar,  Nat, 
Nartak  or  Natak,  who  form  the  dancing  and  musician  class  of 
Eastern  Bengal ;  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  people  whom  in 
these  Provinces  we  class  as  Nats,  such  as  the  Bazigar,  Sapera,  and 
Kabutri,  are  classed  in  Western  Bengal  with  the  Bediya,  who  in 
Northern  India  are  undoubted  kinsfolk  of  the  Sansya,  Habura,  and 
similar  vagrant  races. 

5.  Lastly,  of  the  same  people  in  the  Pan  jab,  Mr.  Ibbetson  8 
writes  : — “  The  Nat,  with  whom  I  include  the  Bazigar,  form  a  gypsy 
tribe  of  vagrant  habits,  who  wander  about  with  their  families,  settl¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
villages  or  towns,  and  constructing  temporary  shelters  of  grass.  In 
addition  to  practising  acrobatic  feats  and  conjuring  of  a  low  class, 
they  make  articles  of  grass,  straw,  and  reeds  for  sale ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Panjab  are  said  to  act  as  Mirasis,  though  this  is  per¬ 
haps  doubtful.  They  often  practise  surgery  and  physic  in  a  small 
way,  and  are  not  free  from  suspicion  of  sorcery.  They  are  said  to 
be  divided  into  two  main  classes,  those  whose  males  only  perform 
as  acrobats  and  those  whose  women,  called  Kabutri,  perform  and 
prostitute  themselves.  About  three-quarters  of  their  number 
returned  themselves  as  Hindus,  and  most  of  the  rest  as  Musalmans. 
They  mostly  marry  by  circumambulation  ( phera )  and  burn  their 
dead ;  but  they  are  really  outcastes,  keeping  many  dogs,  with  which 
they  hunt  and  eat  the  vermin  of  the  jungles.  They  are  said  espe¬ 
cially  to  reverence  the  goddess  Devi,  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  the  Guru 
of  the  Sikh  scavengers,  and  Hanuman,  or  the  monkey  god,  the  last 
because  of  the  acrobatic  powers  of  monkeys.  They  very  generally 


1  Risley,  Tubes  and  Castes,  II  129. 

2  Panjdb  Ethnography,  section  588. 
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trace  their  origin  to  Marwar  ;  and  they  are  found  all  over  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  except  on  the  frontier,  where  they  are'  almost  unknown.  ” 

6.  There  seems,  then,  very  little  doubt  that  under  the  general 
name  Nat  are  included  various  tribes ;  some  of  whom  are  closely 
allied  to  the  vagrant,  criminal  races,  like  the  Sansyas,  Beriyas,  and 
Haburas  ;  and  as  we  shall  find  a  well  pronounced  totemistic  section 
system  among  some  of  the  so-called  sub-castes,  it  seems  possible 
that  they  have  decided  Dravidian  relationship. 

7.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  tribal  organization  of 

the  Nats  is  most  complex.  Everywhere 

Tribal  organisation.  they  merge  with  the  regular  vagrant 

tribes,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  is  practically  impossible.  In 
the  last  Census,  about  two-thirds  of  the  Nats  in  these  Provinces 
declared  themselves  as  Hindus  and  one-third  as  Muhammadans. 
Of  the  Hindus  we  find  ten  main  sub-castes : — The  Brijbasi,  who 
take  their  name  from  their  supposed  country  of  origin,  Braj  or 
Mathura,  and  its  neighbourhood.  Next  come  the  Gual  or  “  cow¬ 
herds,”  some  of  whom  olaim  a  Jat  and  others  an  Ahir  origin.  The 
Jogila  seem  to  be  connected  in  name  with  the  vagrant,  criminal 
Jogis.  The  Kabutara,  who  take  their  name  from  the  pigeon 
( kabutar ),  are  prostitutes  so-called  from  characteristic  wooing  of 
the  bird.  The  Kalabaz  is  literally  “a  tumbler  or  juggler.”  The 
Karnatak  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Karnata  country,  the 
modern  Karnatic  in  Madras.  The  Mahawat  is  so  called  from  the 
Sanskrit  Mahdmdtra,  “a  great  officer  of  state”  or  an  “  elephant 
driver,”  an  occupation  to  which  the  word  is  now  generally  applied. 
The  Mirdaha  is  literally  village  ruler”  (Persian,  mirdah), 
and  now-a-days  the  word  is  usually  applied  to  a  man  who  carries  a 
chain  for  a  surveyor.  The  Bathaur  is  the  name  of  a  famous 
Kajput  sept;  and  Sapera  (Sanskrit,  sarpahdraka)  is  literally  “ a 
snake  catcher.” 

8.  But  this  is  far  from  exhausting  the  tribal  organization  of  the 
Nats.  Thus  Mr.  Carnegy  1  divides  the  Oudh  Nats  into  eight 
sub-castes:  —  First,  the  Gwaliyari  Nats  or  those  of  Gwalior,  with 
three  sections,  Kapuri,  Bhatu  and  Sarwani.  Of  these  the  Kapuri 
appear  to  take  their  name  from  the  Sanskrit  karpura,  “camphor;” 
the  Bhatu  are  seemingly  the  same  as  the  Bhatu  or  Bhantu,  a  sub- 


1  Notes.  17. 
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caste  of  the  Sansyas.  The  men  of  this  sub-caste  buy  cattle  for 
butchers,  while  the  women  are  cuppers,  dentists,  and  aurists.  They 
are  Hindus,  bury  their  dead,  and  drink  inordinately.  Secondly, 
the  Sanwat,  who  are  Muhammadans.  They  also  supply  butchers, 
and  sing  the  praises  of  Alha  and  Udal,  the  heroic  Banaphar 
wairiors,  who  were  afterwards  subject  to  the  Rathaurs,  from  whom 
this  sub-caste  claims  descent.  Thirdly,  Brijbasi,  who  are  Hindus. 
The  men  walk  on  high  stilts  and  the  women  show  their  confidence 
by  dancing  and  singing  under  them.  They  eat  pork,  drink  spirits 
and  buiy  their  dead.  They  say  that  they  came  to  Braj  or  Mathura 
after  the  capture  of  Chithor,  which  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
traditiofffe  of  so  many  other  castes.  Fourthly,  the  Bachgoti,  who 
are  Hindus  and  connected  by  Mr.  Carnegy  with  the  Rajput  sept  of 
the  same  name.  The  men  wrestle  and  play  single  stick ;  the 
women  are  depraved.  They  bury  their  dead.  Fifthly,  the  Bijaniya 
or  Bajaniya,  who  seem  to  take  their  name  from  the  music  ( idja ) 
accompanying  their  performances.  They  are  Hindus  and  dance 
on  the  tight  rope.  They  are  addicted  to  drinking ;  they  bury 
their  dead  in  an  upright  position.  Sixthly,  the  Bariya,  who  are 
Hindus.  They  do  not  perform,  but  attend  feasts  and  eat  scraps. 
The  women  are  depraved  and  all  are  addicted  to  drinking.  They 
buiy  their  dead.  Seventhly,  the  Mahawat,  who  are  Musalmans  by 
religion.  They  are  said  to  be  expert  in  treating  rheumatism  and 
deal  in  cattle.  Drinking  is  confined  to  the  seniors  on  the  occasion 
of  deaths.  Lastly  come  the  Bazigar,  or  common  conjurers,  who 
are  given  to  drinking.  They  bury  their  dead. 

9.  In  addition  to  this  enumeration  the  present  survey  has 
produced  a  lopg  set  of  diverse  lists  from  different  districts.  The 
confusion,  as  already  indicated,  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the 
practical  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  Nat  from  his  allies, 
the  Sansyas  and  similar  tribes.  Thus,  in  Mirzapur  we  find  the 
Bajaniya,  Byadha,  Karnatak,  Kashmiri,  Kalabaz,  Mahawat,  Badi 
and  Malar.  From  Shahjahanpur  comes  a  list  of  Hindu  sub-castes, 
including  the  Bhantu,  who  are  Sansyas,  with  the  Gual,  Ghara, 
Kalabaz,  Kabutariya,  and  Lakarbaz,  or  performers  on  stilts.  From 
Kheri  we  find  the  Bhatiya,  who  are  perhaps  the  Bhatu  of  Shahja¬ 
hanpur  ;  the  Kingariya,  who  are  discussed  in  a  separate  article;  the 
Kanjar,  who,  of  course,  forms  a  tribe  of  his  own  ;  the  Gulahla, 
Kalabalz,  Rajnat,  and  Dharhi,  who  again  are  usually  classed  as  a 
quite  different  group  The  list  from  Budaon  gives  Gual  and 
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Brajb&si,  with,  as  sections,  the  Kakhera  or  Kanghigar,  “comb 
makers,  ”  and  the  Banjara,  where  we  meet  a  distinct  group.  In 
Hardoi  we  find  the  Kalabaz,  Karnatak,  Brijbasi,  and  Bagula;  in 
Bijnor,  the  Badi,  Gual,  and  Keut&r,  the  last  of  whom  are  possibly 
connected  with  the  Kewats.  The  sub-castes  of  the  Muhammadan 
Nats  are  much  less  well  established.  In  Ghazipur  we  find  the 
Panjabi,  Goriya,  and  Hagiya  ;  in  Fatehpur,  the  Meghiya,  Dariya, 
Chhijariya,  and  Krim  or  Karim. 

1 0.  The  complete  Census  returns  show  386  sections  of  the  Hindu 
and  205  of  the  Musalman  Nats.  They  have,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  largely  adopted  the  names  belonging  to  other  castes 
and  septs,  such  as  Bhantu,  Chamargautam,  Chamarmangta,  Chamar- 
nat,  Chamar  Sangla,  Chamarwa,  Chandel,  Chauhan,  Chhatri, 
Dhimar,  Dhobi,  Dom,  Ghosi,  Gond,  Gujar,  Gual,  Gualbans,  Jadon, 
Kabuli,  Kanchan,  Kayasth,  Khatri,  Kori,  Korwa,  Kormangta, 
Mainpuri  Chauhan,  Panwar,  Paturiya,  Rajput,  Rathaur,  Sakarw&r, 
Teli.  With  these  are  the  usual  local  groups:  Brijbasi,  Chithauriya, 
Daryabadi,  Gangapari,  Indauriya,  Jaiswar,  Jaypuriya,  Kanaujiya, 
Kashipuri,  Lahauri,  Mathuriya,  Panjabi,  Rampuriya,  Sribastam. 
The  Musalman  branch  show  an  equally  curious  mixture  of  names. 
We  have  many  distinctively  Hindu  titles  as  Bahman,  Bais, 
Bhadauriya,  Chauhan,  Gaur,  Gujar,  Rathaur,  and  Tomar;  regular 
Musalman  names  like  Chisti,  Ghori,  Khwaja  Mansuri,  Khw&ja 
Miyan,  Lodi,  Mughal,  Nawab,  Naumuslim,  Pathan,  Sadiqi,  Shaikh, 
Turkiya,  and  Y  usufzai ;  occupational  terms  and  those  connecting 
them  with  other  gypsy  tribes,  such  as  Bazigar,  Beriya,  Buchar, 
(“  Butcher”),  Dom,  Filwan  (“elephant  driver”),  Kanchan,  Mangta 
(“  beggar  ”),  Pahlwan  (“  wrestler  ”),  Randi  (“  prostitute  ”), 
Sanpwala  and  Sapera  (“  snake  men  ”),  and  Tawaif. 

11.  The  information  at  present  available  is  much  more  com¬ 

plete  for  the  Eastern  Nats,  and  it  may  be 

The  Eastern  Nats.  1  J 

well  to  describe  some  of  their  sub-castes 


with  more  or  less  detail. 

12.  The  Bajaniya  Nats  of  Mirzapur  have  seven  sections,  which 
are  obviously  of  totemistic  origin.  These  are 
TheiBajamya  Nats.  Makriyana  which  take  their  name  from 

tnakri,  “  a  spider,”  which  no  member  of  the  section  will  kill ; 
Gauharna/ which  are  called  from  goh  the  Gangetic  alligator  or  lizard 
known  aa  the  yoh  sdnp,  which  none  of  them  will  harm ;  Deodinaik 
or  “  leader  given_by  God,”  the  members  of  this  section  are  generally 


headmen  ( chuudhari )  of  the  tribe;  Bahunaina  or  ‘‘the  fly,” 
which  takes  its  name  from  having  many  eyes;  this  insect  none 
of  them  will  injure ;  Gragoliya  of  which  they  are  unable  to  give  any 
explanation';  Sanpaneriya,  none  of  whom  will  kill  the  snake  ( sanp ) ; 
and  Suganaik,  none  of  whom  will  injure  the  parrot  (suga).  These 
sections  are  exogamous,  but  there  is  no  other  prohibition  against 
intermarriage,  and  it  is  notorious  that  Nats  marry  very  close  blood 
relations.  They  say  that  they  were  originally  residents  of  M&rw&r, 
and  passed  into  Mirzapur  through  Bundelkhand.  The  migration 
is  said  to  have  occurred  about  a  century  ago.  They  have  no  other 
tribal  tradition,  except  that  they  were  created  by  Parameswar, 
whose  pleasure  it  was  that  they  should  be  acrobats  and  rope- 
dancers. 

13.  They  have  their  own  council  known  as  Panth,  presided  over 
by  a  head  man  ( mutdna ),  who  is  assisted  by  a  messenger  ( harkdra ), 
whose  business  is  to  collect  the  elders  for  meetings.  No  woman 
can  be  divorced  for  simple  adultery.  Her  paramour  is  merely  fined 
five  rupees,  which  is  spent  on  drinking.  They  cannot  marry  again 
while  the  first  wife  is  alive.  They  purchase  brides,  the  price 
according  to  tribal  custom  being  twenty -five  rupees  in  cash,  four 
rupees  worth  of  sugar,  one  rupee  worth  of  pulse  {dal),  one  rupee 
worth  of  ghi ,  two  rupees  worth  of  wheat,  some  turmeric  and  cakes. 

14.  Concubinage  is  not  allowed.  Widows  can  marry  by  the 
ordinary  form,  which  they  call  ghughuna.  When  the  connection  is 
sanctioned  by  the  headman,  the  future  husband  goes  to  the  house  of 
the  widow,  puts  bangles  and  a  nose-ring  of  silver  on  the  woman. 
Her  friends  then  take  the  pair  into  a  closed  room,  where  they  are 
left  some  time  to  themselves,  and  in  the  meantime  wine  is  served 
round  to  the  brethren.  Next  morning  the  husband  takes  his  wife 
home,  and  the  business  is  over.  The  levirate  is  allowed  on  the  usual 
conditions ;  if  she  marry  a  stranger,  she  loses  all  right  to  the  goods 
of  her  first  husband. 

15.  A  Chamarin  midwife  attends  the  mother  only  for  one  day. 
The  mother  is  kept  secluded  for  six  days  with  a  fire  and  a  box  of 
iron  for  holding  lamp-black  ( kajranta )  near  her.  The  ceremony 
on  the  sixth  day  is  known  as  huabar.  The  mother  bathes  and  then 
goes  to  the  nearest  well  with  the  bosom  of  her  sheet  full  of  parched 
grain,  with  four  pice,  some  powdered  sugar  and  ginger,  and  two 
roots  of  turmeric.  When  she  comes  to  the  well,  she  lights  a  lamp, 
and  collecting  the  lamp-black  in  her  iron  box,  marks  several  lines 
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with  it  and  some  vermilion  on  an  earthen  pot,  and  puts  red  lead  on 
the  parting  of  the  hair  of  the  women  who  go  with  her.  She  bows 
in  obeisance  to  the  well  and  returns  home,  where  the  parched  grain 
is  distributed  among  her  women  friends.  At  the  same  time  the 
father  serves  round  wine  to  his  male  friends,  and  after  that  the 
mother  is  considered  pure. 

16.  The  betrothal  is  settled  by  the  father  of  the  boy  paying 
five  rupees  to  the  girl's  father,  which  is  spent  on  wine  for  the 
brethren.  A  feast  is  given  and  the  father  of  the  bride  sends  a  bead 
necklace  and  a  handkerchief  for  his  future  son-in-law. 

17.  When  the  wedding  day  is  fixed,  the  bride-price  is  sent  in 
advance.  This  is  usually  five  days  before  the  wedding,  and  during 
that  time  the  pair  are  kept  at  their  own  houses  in  a  thatched  shed 
in  the  courtyard.  This  shed,  contrary  to  the  usual  Hindu  custom, 
is  surrounded  with  screens.  We  have  here  probably  a  survival  of 
the  custom  of  seclusion  at  puberty.  Every  day  the  pair  are  anoint¬ 
ed  with  turmeric  and  oil.  A  friend  takes  the  bridegroom  on  his 
shoulder  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  when  they  reach  her  door  her 
relatives  make  a  square,  in  each  corner  of  which  a  brass  lota  is 
placed.  A  pice  is  put  into  each  lota,  and  the  four  vessels  are  joined 
with  a  string.  Into  this  enclosure  the  pair  are  led,  and  inside  it 
they  make  five  circuits.  This  is  the  binding  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  bride  returns  to  the  house  and  the  bridegroom  to  his  friends. 
That  night  is  spent  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  next  morning  the 
bride  puts  on  a  dress  purchased  out  of  the  bride  price.  The  pair 
stand  at  the  door,  and  the  bride’s  mother  waves  a  plough  yoke  ( jua ) 
over  their  heads  for  good  luck.  Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  taken  home  on  the  shoulders  of  two  male  friends.  At  the  door 
the  boy’s  mother  again  waves  a  plough  yoke  over  them,  and  the 
boy,  seizing  the  yoke,  runs  and  demolishes  with  it  the  nuptial  shed 
{manro)  in  the  courtyard.  This  concludes  the  marriage. 

18.  They  bury  their  dead  in  their  own  cemetery.  When  a 
person  dies  they  put  a  copper  coin  in  his  mouth  as  a  viaticum. 
The  corpse  is  taken  on  a  bier  and  buried  with  the  head  to  the 
north  and  the  feet  to  the  south.  When  the  grave  is  filled,  they 
pour  some  wine  on  the  ground,  and  they  do  the  same  at  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  where  wine  is  served  round  when  they  return  after 
the  burial.  The  ceremonies  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  are  done 
some  months  later,  when  they  can  afford  to  do  so.  They  go  to  the 
river  side  and  cook  cakes,  rice,  and  pulse.  Then  they  spread  a  cloth 
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on  the  ground,  on  which  the  ghost  is  supposed  to  sit,  and  the  nearest 
relative  taking  an  earthen  cup  ( purwa )  and  a  knife  in  his  hand 
plunges  into  the  water.  He  puts  the  knife  on  the  cup  and  6its 
down  till  the  cup,  which  is  placed  on  his  head,  gets  full  of  water. 
This  cup  full  of  water  he  brings  out  and  places  under  the  cloth  on 
which  the  ghost  is  supposed  to  be  sitting.  Again  he  places  four 
cups  of  water,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  cloth,  and  connects  them 
with  a  thread  so  as  to  form  a  square.  In  the  enclosure  thus  formed 
they  place  a  little  of  each  kind  of  food  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
ghost,  and  pray  to  it  to  partake  of  the  food.  They  then  wait  for  a 
few  minutes  while  it  is  supposed  to  be  eating,  and  then  they  address 
it :  “  Go  and  join  those  who  have  departed  before  you.’”  Until  this 
ceremony  is  performed,  the  ghost  will  not  pass  quietly  to  the  world 
of  the  dead.  They  have  no  idea  of  ceremonial  impurity,  resulting 
from  death. 

19.  Their  tribal  deities  are  Hulki  Mai,  the  goddess  of  cholera, 
the  Vindhyabasim  Devi,  Durga-Kali,  and  Parameswar.  They 
worship  these  collectively  every  year  when  they  return  from  their 
annual  wanderings.  This  worship  is  done  in  the  family  kitchen 
and  the  only  sacrifice  is  a  he-goat  with  sweet  bread  and  wine. 
This  i6  their  chief  festival,  and  is  done  either  on  the  tenth  (dasmin) 
of  Karttik  or  at  the  HoH.  Whenever,  during  the  year,  any  trouble 
comes  upon  them,  they  make  a  special  offering  of  sweet  bread  and 
wine  to  the  deified  ancestors,  all  of  which,  after  presentation,  they 
consume  themselves. 

20.  They  regard  the  Dom  and  the  Hela  with  special  dislike. 
They  do  not  eat  beef  or  vermin,  such  as  rats ;  but  they  eat  fowls, 
fish  of  every  kind,  crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  the  nilgde  deer.  They 
drink  spirits  and  use  gdnja,  bhang ,  and  palm  wine  ( tdri ),  but  not 
opium.  No  respectable  Hindu  will  take  food  or  drink  from  their 
hands.  They  will  eat  food  prepared  by  any  one  except  a  Dhobi, 
Pilsi,  Dharkar,  Dom,  or  Chamar.  The  men  wear  short  drawees 
[janghiya)  turban  ( pagri ),  a  necklace  of  white  beads  [guriya ),  and 
earrings  [ball).  The  women  wear  a  petticoat  [lahnga),  boddice 
(choli),  a  black  and  white  bead  necklace  and  ear-rings. 

21.  The  men  are  rope-dancers  and  acrobats.  The  women  beg 
and  prostitute  themselves.  They  usually  live  in  out-of-the-way 
hamlets  away  from  the  village,  and  during  the  cold  and  hot  weather 
they  wander  about  from  fair  to  fair  and  to  the  houses  of  rich  people* 
usually  sleeping  under  trees  in  the  course  of  their  journeys. 
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The  Byadha  Nats. 


22.  The  Byadha  are  another  tribe  of  these  vagrants.  They 
take  their  name  from  the  Sanskrit  Vyddhu. 
“  a  hunter.”  They  are  a  short,  black  race, 
with  very  large  dark  eyes,  very  black  hair,  which  they  keep  long 
and  unkempt,  short  beard,  whiskers  and  mustache,  and  a  short, 
rather  broad,  nose.  Those  of  Mirzapur  are  unable  to  name  any  of 
their  exogamous  sections,  and  their  rules  of  intermarriage  are  very 
vague.  They  do  not  even  maintain  the  ordinary  formula  that  the 
line  of  the  paternal  uncle  ( chaeha ),  maternal  uncle  (mdmu)}  paternal 
aunt  (jihuphu ),  and  maternal  aunt  ( mdosi )  are  to  be  avoided.  In 
short,  they  have-  practically  no  prohibited  degrees  Thus  a  man 
will  marry  his  son  to  his  own  sister’s  daughter,  to  his  maternal 
aunt’s  daughter,  and  so  on. 

23. ,  The  marriage  negotiations  are  carried  on  by  the  maternal 
uncle  (mdmit)  of  the  boy,  a  custom  which  may  be  a  survival 
of  the  matriarchate.  Sometimes  one  of  the  meaner  Brahmans  goes 
with  the  envoy.  When  the  match  is  settled  the  boy’s  maternal 
uncle,  brother-in-law,  and  some  of  his  female  relations  go  to  the 
house  of  the  bride  and  pay  the  bride  price,  which  consists  of  twenty 
rupees  in  cash,  a  set  of  glass  bangles  ( churi ),  a  cocoanut,  a  betel- 
nut,  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  These  things  are  given  to  the  mother  of 
the  bride.  They  return  after  fixing  the  marriage  day.  A  pavilion 
( mdnro )  is  erected  at  the  boy’s  house,  and  next  day  he  starts  for  the 
bride’s  house.  They  have  no  regular  Purohit  or  family  priest,  but 
the  lucky  dates  for  these  events  are  ascertained  from  some  village 
Brahman.  All  the  relations,  including  the  women,  which  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  all  Hindu  usage,  accompany  the  procession. 
On  that  day  the  bride’s  father  entertains  the  whole  party  with 
goat’s  flesh  and  rice. 

24.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  marriage,  the  bridegroom 
takes  his  6eat  in  the  pavilion  with  the  bride  seated  beside  him, 
her  mother  shading  her  face  with  the  end  of  her  sheet.  Then  the 
bride’s  female  relations  rub  the  pair  vigorously  with  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  turmeric.  This  is  done  three  times  while  the  ceremony 
goes  on.  The  binding  part  of  the  rite  is  the  rubbing  of  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  bride’s  hair  with  red  lead,  which  is  done  by  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  bridegroom,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  This  is,  of 
course,  contrary  to  all  Hindu  usage ;  the  boy  usually  does  this  rite 
himself.  During  the  marriage  the  girl’s  father  performs  no  rite, 
which  again  is  very  unorthodox.  They  have  no  retiring-room 
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(kohabar)  ceremony  as  among  low  Hindu  castes.  When  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  over,  her  father  dresses  the  bride  in  new  clothes,  gives  her 
a  lota,  and  sends  her  off  at  once  with  her  husband.  The  age  for 
marriage  is  fifteen  for  boys  and  ten  or  twelve  for  girls :  as  a 
rule  it  takes  place  immediately  when  the  pair  have  attained  puberty. 

25.  Widows  are  married  by  the  sagai  form  and  the  lerirate 
prevails  under  the  usual  condition  that  she  marry  the  younger,  not 
the  elder,  brother  of  her  late  husband.  If  the  younger  brother  do 
not  claim  her,  she  may  marry  an  outsider  with  leave  of  the  tribal 
council.  Nothing  is  paid  to  the  parents  of  the  widow.  Her  lover 
is  expected  to  give  a  goat  to  the  council.  When  this  is  done,  he 
puts  some  oil  on  the  widow’s  head,  while  her  sister’s  husband 
(i bahnoi )  rubs  red  lead  on  the  parting  of  her  hair.  He  then  takes 
her  off  to  his  house. 

26.  At  child-birth  the  mother  is  isolated  and  attended  by  the 
Chamarin  midwife.  After  the  fifth  day  is  the  chhathi  or  sixth- 
day  rite  when  the  brethren  ( dtma ),  men  and  women,  are  fed.  The 
Chamarin,  who  is  known  as  soin,  bathes  the  mother  and  baby,  and 
gives  their  clothes  and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  to  a  Dhobi.  All  the  men  have  their  hair  shaved.  The  birth 
pollution  ceases  on  the  twelfth  day  ( barahi ),  when  the  mother  and 
child  are  bathed  again.  The  husband  keeps  away  from  his  wife 
for  twenty  days  after  her  confinement.  The  Chamarin  among 
these  people  plasters  the  delivery- room,— a  duty  which,  among 
other  Hindus,  is  usually  done  by  the  husband’s  sister  (nan  ad).  The 
menstrual  pollution  lasts  for  five  days,  during  which  the  woman  is 
isolated,  and  her  husband  cooks  for  her. 

27.  These  Nats  say  that  they  came  originally  from  Ratanpur 
and  Bilaspur  in  the  Central  Provinces.  They  bury  their  dead, 
not  in  a  regular  cemetery,  but  in  any  convenient  place  north  of 
the  village.  The  grave  lies  North  and  South,  and  they  profess  not 
to  care  in  which  direction  the  corpse  is  laid.  A  woman  is  buried 
face  upwards  and  a  man  face  downwards.  After  the  burial,  they 
all  bathe  and  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  they  sit 
for  a  while  in  the  courtyard,  wash  their  hands,  and  then  go  home. 
No  food  is  cooked  in  the  house  that  day ;  the  family  are  fed  by  a 
neighbour.  On  the  tenth  day  the  brethren  assemble  at  some  tank 
or  stream  and  have  their  heads  shaved.  No  sacred  balls  ( pinda )  are 
offered.  They  return  to  the  house  of  mourning  and  there  they  are 
feasted.  If  the  son  of  the  deceased  can  afford  it,  he  gives  a  cup 
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and  plate  {lota,  thdli)  and  a  female  calf  to  a  Brahman.  This  con¬ 
cludes  the  death  rite, 

28.  All  who  can  afford  it  have  an  annual  propitiation  of  the 
dead  {barsi),  They  do  not  on  this  occasion  feed  the  brethren,  but 
give  a  Brahman  some  brass  vessels.  Then  he  stands  up  and  raising 
his  hands  says  : — “  Children  of  the  dead  man  !  Live  in  happiness  !” 
They  have  no  regular  fortnight  of  the  dead  {pitrapaksha) ,  and  no 
srdddha. 

29.  In  the  month  of  Sawary  they  worship  Hariyali  Devi,  “  the 
goddess  of  greenery  ”  who  watches  the  crops.  To  her  a  fire  offer¬ 
ing  [horn)  is  made  in  the  field  with  sugar  and  ghi.  In  Phalgun 
they  burn  the  old  year  [sambal  jaldna)  when  they  drink  and  eat 
good  food.  They  observe  no  other  Hindu  festival  except  the  Phagua 
or  Holi.  On  some  day  in  the  light  fortnight  of  Asarh,  they  worship 
their  deceased  ancestors  {puralch  log).  They  make  a  fire  offering 
with  sugar  and  ghi,  and  sprinkle  a  little  spirits  on  the  ground. 
This  worship  is  done  by  the  head  of  the  family  at  home.  Their 
tribal  deity  is  Bhawani  Devi,  who  is  worshipped  every  third  year  in 
the  light  fortnight  of  Phalgun.  To  her  is  offered  a  black  goat, 
which  is  fed  on  rice  before  being  sacrificed.  The  worshipper  does  the 
sacrifice  himself.  When  sickness  or  other  trouble  comes  upon  them 
they  sometimes  get  the  Baiga  to  sacrifice  a  goat  to  the  village  gods 
{deohdr).  Men  and  women  both  eat  the  flesh  of  the  victims  to 
Bhawani.  She  has  no  temple,  but  most  people  make  a  stone  or 
mud  platform  near  their  houses,  where  she  is  supposed  to  dwell. 
When  they  eat,  they  throw  a  little  food  and  water  on  the  ground  for 
the  ancestral  ghosts,  and  say — “  If  any  of  you  are  hungry,  come 
and  eat.” 

30.  The  women  of  this  tribe  do  not  tattoo  ;  this  is  done  by  the 
Badi  Nats.  The  women  get  themselves  tattooed  with  little  spots  on 
both  wrists  :  but  the  custom  is  not  well  defined.  If  an  unmarried 
woman  is  caught  in  an  intrigue  with  a  member  of  the  caste,  the 
council  order  him  to  pay  twenty  rupees  to  her  father,  and  she  is  then 
made  over  to  him  by  a  sort  of  informal  marriage.  In  the  same  way, 
if  a  married  woman  is  caught  with  a  man  her  paramour  pays  the 
husband  twenty  rupees  and  takes  over  the  lady.  If  her  lover  be  of 
another  caste  she  is  permanently  expelled.  They  profess  to  have 
stringent  rules  to  enforce  chastity  among  their  women,  but  they  are 
not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  occasionally  prostituting  their  girls. 
They  have  no  occupation  but  begging,  and  do  not  dance,  play,  sing, 
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or  perform  acrobatic  feats.  Their  women  wear  glass  bangles  (pMn), 
bead  necklaces  ( nuriya )  of  all  colours,  anklets  ( pairi )  and  arm  orna^ 
ments  ( churla ).  They  do  not  wear  nose- rings.  They  will  eat  all 
ordinary  meat  except  beef,  monkeys,  horses,  tame  pigs,  and  snakes 
rJ  hey  swear  by  the  words  :  “  If  I  lie,  may  I  eat  beef/’  or  on 
their  sons’  heads;  or  they  fill  a  lota  of  water  and  swear  by  Kansasur 
Deota,  “  the  godling  of  brass.”  Until  a  child  is  five  or  six  years 
old  they  do  not  care  what  he  eats  ;  but  when  he  arrives  at  that  age 
he  is  obliged  to  conform  to  caste  custom,  and  to  commemorate  this 
event,  if  they  can  afford  it,  they  put  a  silver  bangle  on  his  wrist. 

81.  This  sub-caste  of  Nats  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Bajaniya, 
„  but  they  have  the  same  sections,  Gohna  or 

Gouharna,  Makriyana,  Suganaik,  Deodmaik, 
Gagoliya,  Sanpaneriya  and  Waniawaraha.  These  are  exogamous  ; 
but  like  all  Nats  they  are  very  careless  about  prohibited  degrees,  and 
first  cousins  are  allowed  to  marry.  The  highest  section  is  the 
Deodinaik,  and  then  follow  the  Suganaik,  Gohna,  Gagoliya  and 
Sanpaneriya.  Some  of  them  are  Hindus  and  some  Muhammadans. 
Those  who  are  Hindus  worship  the  Vindhyabasini  Devi  of  Bindhaehal 
or  Durga.  They  will  eat  the  leavings  of  all  high  castes  and  are 
hence  known  as  Khushhaliya  or  “those  in  prosperous  circumstances.” 
They  dance  on  ropes  and  with  cow  horns  tied  to  their  feet ;  their 
women  do  not  tattoo  other  women.  Some  of  the  better  looking  girls 
are  reserved  for  prostitution,  and  these  are  never  married  in  the  tribe. 
One  condition  of  marriage  among  them  is  that  both  parties  should 
be  of  the  same  age.  The  Muhammadan  branch  in  Etawah  allow  the 
levirate,  and  a  widow  can  marry  either  the  elder  or  younger  brother 
of  her  late  husband.  There,  it  is  said,  they  will  admit  any  one 
Into  the  tribe  except  a  Bhangi,  Dhanuk,  Chamar,  Teli,  Dhobi 
or  Bari.  When  the  initiate  is  not  a  Muhammadan  they 
pend  for  the  Qazi,  who  recites  the  Kalima  over  him.  A 
girl  who  is  seduced,  whether  her  paramour  be  a  tribesman  or 
not,  can  be  restored  to  caste  rights  on  payment  of  a 
fine  ;  but  if  her  lover  be  a  low  caste  man,  like  a  Dom  or  Dharkar,  she 
is  permanently  expelled.  If  her  lover  be  a  Brahman  or  R&jput,  she 
is  admitted  back,  and  can  be  married  in  the  caste. 

32.  These  people  have  no  occupation  except  loafing,  begging, 

Kashmiri  Nats  prostituting  their  women.  Very  few 

of  the  women  are  married  in  the  tribe,  and 
QYep  the  married  women  are  sometimes  prostituted.  Most  of  their 


r^al  wives  are  girls  of  other  castes,  who  are  bought  by  them  of 
kidnapped.  This  is  a  costly  and  dangerous  business  ;  hence  the 
number  of  old  bachelors  among  them  is  very  large.  When  they  do 
marry  in  the  tribe  they  observe  no  prohibited  degrees  and  marry 
cousins.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  paternity  of  their  children.  Some 
of  them  are  Hindus  and  some  Muhammadans.  The  Hindus  employ 
low  Brahmans  as  their  priests,  and  burn  their  dead.  The  Muham¬ 
madans  bury.  Hindus  worship  their  ancestors  in  the  month  of  Kuar, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Province  their  favourite  deities  are  the 
Vindhyabasini  Devi  of  Bindhachal  and  Garbara  Devi.  These  are 
worshipped  in  the  month  of  Aghan  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  and 
an  offering  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  The  Hindu  branch  do  not  eat 
beef  and  pork.  They  eat  mutton,  goat’s  flesh,  venison,  and  the  like. 
They  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  horse,  camel,  jackal  or  rats.  The 
Muhammadans  do  not  eat  pork,  but  use  beef  and  drink  spirits. 
They  eat  the  camel  and  fowls  and  the  other  animals  which  the  Hindu 
branch  of  the  tribe  eat. 

33.  This  branch  of  the  Nats  has  exogamous  sections,  but  few  of 
them  are  able  to  give  a  list  of  them.  In 

The  Kalabaz  or  Oara  tt  -i  •  •  . .  ci  a*  i  i  • 

Nats.  Harcloi  their  sections  are  Savai,  U-nughasiya> 

Panchhiya,  Jimichhiya.  Their  tradition  is  that  they  were  once 
Kshatriyas,  and  were  forced  to  deny  their  caste  when  Ala-ud-din  con¬ 
quered  Chithor  in  1303  A.D.  Another  account  of  them  is  that 
their  first  ancestor  was  a  Dhinwar,  and  that  they  were  begotten  by 
him  from  a  Teli  woman.  They  wander  about  the  country  in  rude 
huts  (sirki)  made  of  reeds.  To  the  east  of  the  Province  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  conduct  their  marriages  in  one  of  these  huts  with  a  rude 
form  of  the  circumambulation  ( bhanwnri )  ceremony.  They  have 
a  strange  legend  that  Parameswar  was  once  incarnated  as  a  Nat  at 
Sambhal  in  the  Moradabad  District,  and  became  such  an  accomp¬ 
lished  acrobat  that  in  one  bound  he  fixed  a  cart  and  in  a  second  some 
mill  stones  in  a  tree  which  no  Kalabaz  has  been  since  able  to  take 
down.  Their  occupation  is  rope-dancing  and  other  acrobatic  feats. 
They  are  fairly  strict  Hindus,  and  are  said  not  to  prostitute  their 
women  In  Oudh  their  favourite  deity  seems  to  be  Hardeo  or  Har- 
daur  Lilia,  the  godling  of  cholera.  From  Etah  it  is  reported  that 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Baghaliya  Nats,  who  dance  on 
ropes,  and  the  Kalabaz,  who  do  somersaults  and  other  athletic  feats , 
They  are  very  fond  of  singing  the  Alha  song  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  drum.  During  the  rains  these  people  move  about  from  vil  > 
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lage  to  village.  It  is  understood  that  only  one  party  encamps  in 
the  village  at  a  time,  and  no  other  party  is  allowed  to  intrude  on  them 
until  the  performance  is  over.  Wilful  intrusion  of  this  kind  is 
severely  punished!  by  the  tribal  council.  Even  if  any  other  body  of 
Nats  perform  there,  the  fees  go  to  the  party  which  is  first  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  place.  The  women  do  not  perform  or  dance,  sing  or 
beg.  They  have  regular  circles  within  each  of  which  the  bones  of 
the  dead  of  the  tribe  are  buried  under  a  masonry  platform,  as  is  the 
rule  among  the  Haburas,  and  to  these  the  tribal  worship  is  per¬ 
formed. 

34.  The  Mahawat  Nats  take  their  name  from  the  Sanskrit 

Mahdmdtra  “  a  high  officer  of  state”  or  “  an 

The  Mahawat  Nats.  ,  , 

elephant  driver/  They  say  themselves  that 
keeping  elephants  was  their  original  occupation,  and  that  from  this 
they  derive  their  name.  They  are  also  known  as  Baid,  “physician/’ 
(Sanskrit  Vaidya)  and  Lohangi,  because /hey  use  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  of  iron  ( loha )  in  treating  their  patients.  They  say  that  they 
are  divided  into  four  endogamous  sub-castes;  Turkata  Pahlwan, 
Kapariya,  Chamarmangta  and  Lohangi  Nats.  Of  these  the  first 
and  fourth  are  Muhammadans  and  the  second  aud  third  Hindus. 
The  Turkata  Pahlwans  teach  wrestling  and  athletic  exercises  and 
their  women  tattoo.  The  Kapariyas  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
article.  The  Chamarmangta  are  so  called  because  they  beg  ( mdngna ) 
from  Chamars.  In  Mirzapur  the  true  Lohangi  Nats  marry  second 
cousins.  They  fix  their  earliest  settlement  at  Kara  Manikpur  on  the 
Ganges.  They  say  that  they  are  descended  from  Hathila  who  has 
now  been  deified  as  one  of  the  Panchon  Pir,  They  worship  him 
with  prayers  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl  in  the  month  of  Jeth.  This 
worship  is  done  by  Dafalis,  who,  while  they  make  the  offering  sing 
songs  in  honour  of  Hathila.  The  proper  offering  to  him  is  a  red 
cock.  This  sacrifice  is  offered  only  by  married  men,  and  they  alone 
are  allowed  to  consume  the  offering. 

35.  Their  domestic  ceremonies  are  of  much  the  usual  Nat  type. 
They  pay  as  a  bride-price  twenty  or.some  multiple  of  twenty  rupees. 
Infidelity  in  women  is  punished  by  a  compulsory  feast,  and  simi¬ 
larly  a  man  is  put  out  of  caste  if  he  cohabit  or  eat  with  a  Domin  or 
women  of  the  menial  tribes.  They  have  a  tribal  council,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  which  is  appointed  at  each  sitting.  The  levirate  and  widow 
marriage  are  allowed  under  the  usual  conditions.  Even  when  they 
profess  to  be  Muhammadans,  it  is  alleged  that  they  perform  no  rite 
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of  circumcision  (musalmdni) .  They  have  practically  no  marriage 
ceremony.  The  girl's  father  attires  her  in  a  new  dress,  puts 
bangles  and  ear-ornaments  ( tarlct )  on  her  and  then  she  is  sent  into 
the  hut  where  her  husband  receives  her.  If  he  can  afford  it,  he 
feeds  the  brethren.  They  bury  their  dead  in  any  convenient  place. 
When  they  bury  a  corpse,  they  put  his  tools  with  him,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  support  himself  in  the  next  world.  When  any  one  falls 
sick,  they  sacrifice  fowls  at  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  make  an 
offering  of  spirits  and  tobacco. 

36.  They  are  nominally  Muhammadans,  but  carry  out  hardly  any 
of  the  rules  of  the  faith.  They  worship  the  goddess  known  as 
Bhitari  and  Sayari,  and  their  deitied  ancestor  Hathila.  Bhitari  is 
worshipped  on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday  in  the  fields  with  a  sacrifice  of 
goats,  which  only  the  married  males  are  allowed  to  eat.  She  is  the 
protectress  of  their  camp  and  children.  Sayari  is  the  patroness  of 
their  trade  and  is  worshipped  in  the  tent  or  hut  with  an  offering  of 
a  black  cock  and  some  spirits.  The  Devi  of  Bindhachal  also 
receives  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  The  only  festival  which  they  observe 
is  the  Kajari,  when  they  sing,’  drink,  and  practise  a  good  deal  of 
rude  licentiousness.  They  have  the  usual  fear  of  ghosts  and 
demons.  When  a  child  suffers  from  the  Evil  Eye,  they  get  a  handful 
of  dust  from  an  exorcisor,  and  wave  it  over  the  child’s  head.  They 
drink  spirits,  eat  beef,  goat’s  flesh,  mutton,  fowls,  camels,  venison, 
etc.  They  abstain  from  pork.  They  will  not  eat  from  the  hands  of 
a  Dom,  Dhobi,  Musahar,  Kol,  or  similar  low  castes,  and  no  one  will 
eat  their  food. 

37.  The  Mahawat  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  degraded  outcaste. 

He  wears  dirty  clothes  and  a  filthy  rag  as  a  turban,  keeps  his  hair 
long  and  unkempt,  and  has  round  his  neck  strings  of  coral  beads  or 
ghumri  seeds.  In  his  ears  he  wears  iron  rings.  The  women  wear  a 
petticoat  (lahng  a)  ,  with  strings  of  beads  round  their  necks, 

bracelets,  and  thick  anklets.  The  men  carry  in  a  wallet  rude  lances 
( nashtar ),  a  cupping  horn  ( singhi ),  and  some  hollow  bamboo  pipes, 
with  which  he  extracts  by  suction  the  matter  out  of  abscesses  and 
sore  ears.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  clean¬ 
ness  and  antiseptics,  and  his  instruments  must  be  responsible  for 
much  horrible  infection.  He  takes  the  “  worm  ”  out  of  carious 
teeth,  bleeds  and  lances  abscesses,  and  cleans  the  wax  out  of  ears,  in 
which  department  of  his  business  he  is  known  as  Kanmailiya  ( Kan 
“ear,’’  mailiya,  “  filth”),  Khutkarha  or  Khuntkarha,  “  the  man  of 
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the  spike  ”  ( Ichunta )  or  Singhiwala.  He  wanders  about  the  vil- 

lages  calling  out  Baid  !  Baid  !  “  Who  wants  a  doctor  ?”  He  is 
altogether  rather  a  loathsome  vagrant.  Some  of  them  are  skilled 
fishermen  and  trap  hares. 

38.  The  Badi  sub-caste  of  Nats  are  said  to  take  their  name 
fiom  the  Sanskrit  vadya,  “  a  musical  instrument.” 

The  Badi  Nats,  rp^ey  are  alSo  known  as  Paras  Badi  (paras,  “the 

philosopher’s  stone”)  and  Tumriwala  Madari  ( tumri ,  “a  hollow 
gourd”).  In  Mirzapur  they  specially  beg  among  the  Manjhis. 
They  profess  to  have  seven  exogamous  sections.  These,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  Manjhi-Majhwars,  are,  in  many  cases,  iden¬ 
tical,  and  they  explain  that  like  the  Pataris  they  were  priests  of  the 
Majhwars.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Pataris  also  follow  the  section 
organization  of  the  Majhwars,  and  there  must  apparently  have  been 
some  ancient  connection  between  the  tribes.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  explanation  given  of  these  section  names  is  in  some 
respect  different  from  that  of  either  the  Manjhis  or  Pataris,  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  are  in  the  main  of  totemistic 
origin.  The  names  of  the  sections,  as  given  by  the  Mirzapur  Badis, 
are  Jaghat,  which  they  say  is  a  kind  of  snake ;  Ure,  which  they  say 
means  “a  pig”;  Marai,  “a  kind  of  tree;”  Neta,  which  they  say 
means  “  the  mucus  of  the  nose,”  in  which  form  they  came  out  of 
the  nose  of  their  first  ancestor.  The  Neshtri  was  one  of  the  Vedie 
priests,  and  the  name  may  represent  their  ancient  office,  but  is  more 
probably  some  totem  which  has  now  been  forgotten.  The  next 
section  is  Netam,  which  is  found  among  the  Majhwars.  Of  its 
meaning  the  Badis  can  give  no  explanation.  Jhinjhariya  is  said 
by  them  to  mean  “  a-kind  of  bamboo.”  Next  comes  the  Oika  sec¬ 
tion.  This  is  also  found  among  the  Majhwftrs.  The  Badis  have 
an  absurd  story  that  a  Badi  woman  had  a  son  by  a  Muhammadan, 
and  after  they  had  admitted  him  to  tribal  rights,  they  called  him 
Oika  “  What?  Who  ?”  because  they  could  not  admit  him  to  any 


regular  section. 

39.  Their  account  of  themselves  is  that  they  came  from  Garh 
Mandla,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  with  the  Majhwars,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  their  appearance  and  manners  which  makes  it  improba¬ 
ble  that  they  may  really  be  of  Gond  descent,  and  may  have  been 
beggar  priests  who  accompanied  the  Majhwars  when  they  emigrated 
along  the  hills  towards  the  East. 

40.  The  legend  of  their  eonnection  with  the  Majhwars  they 
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tell  In  this  way  Mahadeva  I! aba  once  created  four  men.  To  one 
he  gave  the  musical  instrument  known  as  ndgdaman  or  “  snake 
pipe/’  with  which  serpents  are  expelled,  and  his  own  drum,  the 
damaru,  whereby  they  might  earn  their  living  by  playing  and 
begging  ;  to  the  second,  he  gave  the  musical  instrument  known  as 
the  tci/cari,  by  playing  which  he  might  support  himself ;  to  the 
third,  he  gave  a  loom,  and  he  became  a  Panka ;  to  the  fourth,  he  gave 
the  means  of  smelting  iron,  and  he  became  an  Agariya.  This  legend 
thus  brings  the  Badis  into  contact  with  the  Agariyas  and  Pankas 
who  are  certainly  of  Dravidian  origin.  The  first  man,  according  to 
the  story,  came  to  the  Majhwars,  who  fed  him  and  appointed  him 
to  be  the  receiver  of  their  alms.  These  sections  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  of  whom  the  Jaghat,  Marai,  and  Jinjhariya  intermarry; 
so  do  the  Ure  and  Neti,  and,  lastly, the  Netam  and  the  Oika. 

41.  They  have  a  tribal  council  under  a  hereditary  chairman 
[mahto) ,  who  arranges  marriages,  sanctions  divorces  and  fines  those 
who  offend  against  caste  rules.  The  fine  ranges,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  offenders,  from  one  and  quarter  to  twenty  rupees  If  he 
fail  to  pay  the  fine,  he  is  excommunicated  for  twelve  years.  The 
intermarriage  of  first-cousins  is  allowed,  and  they  marry  by  prefer¬ 
ence  their  cousins  on  the  mother’s  side. 

42.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  allowed.  There  is  no 
ceremony  in  widow  marriage,  except  that  the  Mahto  admonishes 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  brethren  to  behave  well  to  each  other. 
In  the  marriage  ceremony  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  except  that  the 
father  or  mother  of  the  bride  washes  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom,  a 
rite  which  is  known  as  nah  chhorwa.  When  the  bridegroom  goes 
to  fetch  his  bride,  he  carries  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  most  part  of  the 
rite  is  done  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  possibly  a  survival  of 
marriage  by  capture. 

43.  The  Badis  of  Mirzapur  cremate  their  dead,  unless  they  are 
unmarried,  in  which  case  they  are  buried  The  ritual  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  in  force  among  the  Majhwars. 

44.  The  religion  of  the  Badis  is  largely  made  up  of  ancestor 
worship.  They  offer  to  them,  at  the  Holi,  goats,  cakes,  and  sweet¬ 
meats,  as  a  propitiation.  They  say  that  formerly  the  Pataris  officia¬ 
ted  as  their  priests,  but  now  do  so  no  longer.  They  accept  no 
services  from  Brahmans.  Their  chief  objects  of  worship,  except 
their  deceased  ancestors,  are  Jualamukhi,  bur  hi  Mata  “  the  old 
mother”  and  Masan,  the  deity  of  the  cremation  ground.  Jualamu- 
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khi  and  Burhi  Mata  are  worshipped  on  the  seventh  day  of  Sawan 
Jualamvwkhi  receives  a  she-goat  and  cakes;  Burhi  Mata,  a  libation 
of  milk  and  treacle  mixed  together.  This  worship  is  performed 
in  the  conrt-yard  of  the  house.  They  worship  Masan  at  any  time 
when  trouble  overtakes  the  household.  At  the  last  Census  1,929 
persons  recorded  themselves  as  worshippers  of  Masan.1  They  also 
regard  their  snake  pipe  ( ndgdaman )  as  a  fetish.  A  piece  of  ground 
is  plastered,  the  instrument  laid  within  it,  and  a  white  cock  is  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Some  spirits  is  also  poured  on  the  ground.  Mari  is  worship¬ 
ped  when  cholera  appears  in  the  village.  She  receives  the  sacrifice 
of  a  hog  and  a  libation  of  spirits.  When  snakes  appear  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  they  lay  milk  and  parched  rice  at  their  holes.  They 
observe  only  three  festivals,  the  Sawani,  when  they  worship  Juala- 
mukhi  and  Burhi  Mata;  the  ninth  ( naumi )  of  Chait,  when  there  is  a 
worship  of  Burhi  Mata,  and  the  Holi,  when  they  worship  the  sainted 
dead.  They  particularly  respect  the  cotton  tree  ( semal )  which  is 
the  abode  of  Bhuts.  They  swear  on  the  head  of  their  sons  or  by 
holding  a  pig’s  tail  at  the  shrine  of  their  deity.  They  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  detestation  for  the  Dom.  They  will  not  eat  beef,  but  they  use  all 
the  animals,  birds,  and  fish  which  are  eaten  by  the  Majhwars  and 
similar  Dravidian  races.  They  will  not  eat  meat  while  the  funeral 
rites  of  a  member  of  the  sub-caste  are  being  performed.  Wine  is 
the  only  intoxicant  they  habitually  use.  They  salut'e  one  another  by 
the  paelagi  form,  and  seniors  give  a  blessing  to  their  juniors.  Only 
Korwas  and  Dorns  will  eat  from  their  hands.  They  will  eat  Kachhi 
cooked  by  Ahirs  and  Majhwars.  The  women  wear  a  sheet  {sari) 
nose-rings,  ear  ornaments  {tar Jci)  and  arm  ornaments,  known  as 
lahsaniya  churla  and  heavy  anklets  {pairi.) 

45.  The  Badi  is  a  loafing  beggar,  who  wanders  about  among 
the  Majhwars  and  begs  alms,  playing  on  the  ndgdaman  pipe,  the 
drum(^awtar?/)and  the  cymbals  {jhanjh).  The  special  business  of  the 
women  is  tattooing  girls,  and  when  marching  through  villages  you 
will  often  hear  a  girl  shrieking,  and,  on  enquiring  the  cause  you  will 
find  her  tied  down  on  a  bed,  while  her  friends  sing  to  encourage  her 
to  bear  the  pain,  and  a  Badi  woman  operates  on  her  arms,  breasts 
or  legs,  with  two  or  three  English  needles  tied  together  with  thread. 
The  punctures  are  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  milk. 
The  best  lampblack  is  produced  from  the  smoke  of  the  wood  of  the 
salat  tree. 


1  For  MastLn  see  Introduction  to  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore,  84. 
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46.  This  sub«easte  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  Sanskrit, 

mallaka-kdra ,  “  the  maker  of  a  cocoanut-oil 

The  Maifir  Nats.  ■vessel.'”  Those  in  Mirzapur  refer  their  origin 

to  Lohardaga  in  Chota  Nagpur,  and  say  that  they  were  originally 
Sunars.  They  even  now  procure  Brahmans  and  barbers  from  that 
part  of  the  country  whence  they  say  they  emigrated  some  two  genera¬ 
tions  ago.  They  have  their  own  tribal  council  known  as  Kutumb 
bhdi  or  “  the  family  of  the  brethren,”  vyith  a  president  {mahto). 
Offences  against  caste  discipline  are  punished  by  fines  usually 
amounting  to  twelve  or  thirteen  rupees.  This  is  spent  in  food 
and  drink  for  members. 

47.  The  prohibited  degrees  are  first-cousins  on  both  sides.  The 
usual  age  for  marriage  is  twelve,  or  when  the  pair  attain  puberty. 
Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  friends  on  both  sides,  but  runaway 
matches  appear  not  to  be  uncommon.  The  price  of  the  bride  is  fixed 
by  tribal  custom  at  sixteen  rupees,  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  the 
only  privilege  of  the  senior  wife  is  that  she  alone  is  allowed  to  per¬ 
form  the  worship  of  the  family  gods.  Infidelity  in  women  is  for¬ 
given  on  a  fine  being  paid  to  the  council.  The  council  has  the 
power  of  ordering  divorce  and  a  divorced  woman  can  be  remarried 
in  the  caste  by  the  sagdi  form,  after  she  provides  a  dinner  for  the 
brethren.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  permitted  under 
the  usual  conditions.  Their  domestic  ceremonies  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Majhwars,  among  whom  they  live. 

48.  They  are  Hindus  by  religion  and  their  tribal  deities  are 
Kali,  Burhi  Mai  and  Bhairon.  They  worship  Kali  at  the  Nauratra 
of  Chait  in  the  house  chapel  ( deoghar )  with  an  offering  of  a  goat,  and 
cakes,  milk,  and  wine.  Bhairon  receives  the  same  offering,  but  to 
him  a  blood  offering  is  very  seldom  made.  The  women  have  no 
gods  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fast  on  Sundays  and  offer  to  the 
sun  godling,  Suraj  Narayan,  rice  boiled  with  milk  in  a  new  earthen 
pot.  They  bow  to  him  as  he  rises  in  the  morning.  They  also  bow 
to  the  new  moon,  but  have  no  special  form  of  worship.  They  occa¬ 
sionally  consult  a  Sakadwipi  Brahman,  but  the  real  tribal  priest  is  the 
Mahto  or  headman.  He  acts  for  them  at  marriages  and  deaths. 
Most  houses  have  a  chapel  {deoghar)  with  a  mound  of  earth,  on 
which  are  rude  representatives  of  the  tribal  gods.  They  swear  on  the 
feet  of  Brahmans,  on  a  leaf  of  the  pipal  tree  or  tulasi  leaf,  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  cow’s  tail  or  a  piece  of  copper.  They  worship  Hariyari  Devi, 
“  the  goddess  of  greenery,”  as  the  protectress  of  crops, 

49.  They  eat  pork,  mutton,  goat’s  flesh,  venison,  fowls,  and  fish. 
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Before  they  eat,  they  offer  a  little  food  to  Devi.  No  one  but  a  Donl 
will  eat  food  cooked  by  them,  and  they  will  eat  and  drink  from  the 
hands  of  Kharwars  and  Majhwars. 

50.  Their  chief  occupation  is  making  brass  or  pewter  rings, 
boxes  to  hold  the  lime  used  in  chewing  betel  ( chunauti ),  and  various 
ornaments  used  by  women. 

51.  From  Etah  it  is  reported  that  among  the  Dual  Nats,  when 
a  child  is  born,  the  clansmen  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  naming 
rite.  Food  is  distributed,  but  the  attendance  of  a  Brahman  is  unne¬ 
cessary.  Among  the  Kalabaz  Nats,  a  Brahman  is  sent  for  on  the 
tenth  day  after  birth,  and  he  names  the  child,  receiving  in  return  a 
ration  of  uncooked  grain  (. ndha ). 

52.  There  is  a  class  of  Nats  known  as  Tasmabaz,  who  are  so 

„  .  .  ...  „  ,  called  because  they  practise  one  of  the 

numerous  games  played  by  thimble-rig¬ 
gers  in  England,  which  was  taught  to  them  in  1802  by  a  Bri¬ 
tish  soldier.1  The  game  is  played  thus : — A  strap  is  doubled  and 
folded  up  in  different  shapes.  The  art  is  to  put  the  stick  in  such 
a  place  that  the  strap  ( tasma ),  whence  they  derive  their  name,  when 
unfolded,  comes  out  double.  They  have  an  argot  of  their  own  of 
which  the  following  are  examples  : — When  they  are  sitting  on  the 
road  side  and  see  a  yokel  coming,  they  say  Dhurat/i  ;  Tarade  means 
“  to  begin  to  play  ;  "  Asrade,  “  give  back  the  money  to  this  fellow  or 
he  will  make  a  row  Hakeri,  “  a  European ;  "  banriwala  “a police¬ 
man  ;  "  Hanswdla ,  “a  mounted  officer  Thoa ,  “  an  official ;  ”  Beli 
means  “  one  of  the  gang  informing."  In  one  of  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  Bazigar  Nats,  Captain  Richardson 2  gives  some  specimens  of 
their  patois,  most  of  which  consist  of  mere  inversions  of  syllables. 
Thus,  Kdg  (<fy),  “fire;"  nans  ( bans ),  “bamboo;"  kodd  {ydd)i 
“remembrance;  ”  komar  ( umr ),  “age;  "  naldsh  ( tatdsh ),  “search;  " 
Kindustdn  ( Hindustdn ),  “India;"  nagir  ( faqir )  “beggar;”  and 
80  on.  The  Bajaniya  Nats  of  Mirzapur  call  mother  jd  ;  son,  dikaro  ; 
wife,  biari ;  brother-in-law,  bauhewi  ;  father-in-law,  hdro  ;  mother- 
in-law,  hau ;  elder  brother’s  wife,  bhadai ;  father’s  sister,  phoi. 
Their  numerals  are  —  one  eky  two  baidna ,  three  tdna,  four  sj/arna, 
five  pdn,  six  sad,  seven  hdt,  eight  dth,  nine  nau ,  ten  dahad. 


1  Selection,  Records  of  Government,  North-Western  Provinces,  I,  312,  sg. 

“  Asiatic  Researches,  VII,  461,  sq. 
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Districts. 

Faizab&d  ...... 

Gonda  ...... 

Bahiaich  .  .  .  .  . 

Sultanpur  ..... 

Partabgarh  ..... 

Barabanki  ..... 

Total 

81 
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Naumuslim  {Nau,  “  new Muslim — “  Muhammadan  ”). — A 
term  applied  to  recent  converts  to  Islam.  It  is  often  particularly- 
selected  by  fresh  Rajput  converts.  These,  however,  in  the  lists  of 
the  last  Census,  are  given  under  the  head  Rajput,  such  as  the  Lal- 
khani  and  similar  tribes,  who  have  been  separately  discussed.  Many 
of  them  have  only  imperfectly  adopted  Islam,  and  still  retain  several 
of  their  own  tribal  customs  in  connection  with  birth,  death,  marriage, 
inheritance,  etc. 
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Distribution  of  the  Naumuslim  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 
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Distribution  of  the  Nawnuslim  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concluded. 
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Nikumbh. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  chiefly  found  in  the  Eastern 
districts.  The  word  nikumbha  in  Sanskrit  means  the  plant  Croton 
Potyandrum,  and  is  perhaps  connected  with  Icumbha ,  “a  jar.” 
They  are,  according  to  General  Cunningham,1  of  the  race  of  the 
Kings  of  Ajudhya  “from  which  sprang  Mandhatri,  Sagara, 
Bhagiratha,  and  Rama.  Kuvalayaswa,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Nikumbha,  having  conquered  the  demon  Dhundhu,  acquired  the 
title  of  Dhundhumara,  “slayer  of  Dhundhu,”  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  country  which  is  now  known  as  Dhundhar  or  Jaypur.  Here 
his  descendants  remained  under  the  name  of  Nikumbhas,  and  to 
them  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  old  forts  and  cities 
in  Alwar  and  Northern  Jaypur.  Under  Mandhatri  and  Sagara 
they  came  in  collision  with  the  Haihayas  and  Talajangas  on  the 
Narbada,  where  a  branch  of  their  race  still  held  territory  in  the 
tenth  century.  Two  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Khandes, — one, 
dated  A. D.  1153;  and  the  other,  in  1216  A.D., — in  the  latter  of 
which  the  reigning  king  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  great  Solar  race 
from  which  “  the  King  Nikumbha,  best  of  princes,  sprang  ;  in  whose 
line  Mandhata  was  famous,  as  well  as  Sagara,  Bhagiratha  and  others.” 
In  the  former,  the  reigning  prince  is  said  to  be  “celebrated 
in  the  race — the  illustrious  Solar  race,  in  which  the  Nikumbha  was 
born  whose  descendant  was  Rama.”  Of  this  race,  as  Colonel 
Tod  2  says,  “  to  which  celebrity  attaches  in  all  the  genealogies,  we 
can  only  discover  that  they  were  proprietors  of  the  district  of 
Mandalgarh  prior  to  the  Gahlots,  that  is,  they  preceded  the 
Sisodiyas  in  Mewar.”  But  a  writer  in  the  Bajputdna  Gazetteer  3 
adds  that  “  had  his  enquiries  extended  to  Alwar,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  local  tradition  declares  the  Nikumbhas  to  have  been 
the  earliest  possessors  of  the  fort  and  town  of  Alwar,  and  of  the 
surrounding  territory.”  General  Cunningham  concludes  from  these 
data  that  “it  would  seem  that  the  Nikumbhas  were  among  the 
earliest  Aryan  settlers  in  Rajputana.  During  the  lapse  of  many 
centuries  they  lost  their  central  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Muhammadan  conquest  only  the  two  out-lying  districts  of  Khandes 
on  the  South  and  Alwar  on  the  North  remained  to  them.  The 
name  of  Nikumbha  has  been  supplanted  in  Northern  India  by  that 
of  the  Raghuvama  or  “  descendant  of  Raghu,”  one  of  the  ancestors 


1  Archceological  Reports,  XX,  8,  sqq. 

-Annals  I,  28, 

3  III.  172. 
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of  Dasaratha  and  Rama.  The  Nikumbhas,  who  settled  in  this 
region,  retained  their  early  tribal  name,  while  their  brethren  of 
Ayodhya  assumed  the  name  of  Raghuvansi.” 

2.  In  Hardoi 1  the  Nikumbhas  say  that  they  came  from 

Alwar  about  1450  A.D.  Another  account 

The  Nikumbhas  of  the  .  ,  A, 

North-Western  Provin-  makes  them  out  to  be  a  Kachhwaha  or 

Surajbans  clan  which  left  Aral  or  Arwal  in 
Jay  pur  and  alternately  served  the  Tomar  Raja  of  Delhi  and  the 
Rathaur  of  Kanauj.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  good  work 
( nek  ham)  they  did  in  the  service  of  these  monarchs.  Others  say 
that  the  name  means  “  low  caste  ”  or  “  illegitimate.”  They  were 
the  original  Thakur  settlers  in  Farrukhabad 2  in  the  old  Pargana  of 
Pipargaon,  now  included  in  Muhammadabad.  The  Azamgarh 3 
branch  are  said  to  have  come  from  Jaunpur,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
generations  ago,  being  called  in  by  a  Brahman  to  save  his  daughter 
from  marriage  with  a  Rajbhar.  The  family  became  Muhammadan 
under  the  Sultans  of  Jaunpur.  Those  in  Gorakhpur  have  the  title 
of  Sirnet,  which  they  gained  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  Emperors  of 
Delhi.  Then,  as  now,  they  only  raised  the  hand  to  the  head,  and 
never  bowed,  when  making  obeisance.  The  Emperor,  annoyed  at 
this  apparent  want  of  respect,  had  a  sword  placed  across  the  door¬ 
way,  and  some  of  them,  maintaining  their  position,  were  decapitated.4 
The  Rajas  of  Basti,  Unwal,  and  Rudrapur,  in  the  Gorakhpur  Dis¬ 
trict  belong  to  this  sept.  Those  in  Ghazipur  trace  their  descent 
from  Vikrama  Deva,  brother  of  Akhraj  Deva,  Raja  of  Unwal,  in 
Gorakhpur,  who,  when  he  came  to  bathe  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sarju  and  the  Ganges,  founded  a  colony  there.  They  endeavour  to 
keep  up  their  connection  with  Gorakhpur,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  their  headman,  Babu  Raghunath  Sinh,  visited  Unwal  and 
planted  groves  and  dug  wells  at  his  own  expense. 

3.  In  Farrukhabad  they  claim  to  belong-  to  the  Garga  gotra , 
give  girls  to  the  Chandel,  Bhadauriya,  Kachhwaha,  Chauhan,  and 
Pramar  septs  :  and  marry  brides  from  the  Chamargaur,  Rathaur, 
Gaharwar,  Sombansi,  and  Ujjaini.  In  Unao  they  say  they  belong 
to  the  Bharadwaja  gotra ;  take  wives  from  the  Gaur,  Dhakre,  Bais, 
and  Janwar  ;  and  give  girls  to  the  Sombansi,  Rathaur  and  Chauhan. 


1  Settlement  Report,  74. 

5  Settlement  Report,  13. 

3  Settlement  Report,  63. 

•*  For  a  similar  story  see  Bernier,  Travels,  151, 
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NIMBARAK. 


Distribution  of  Uikumbh  Jtdjputs  according  to  the  Census 

of  1891. 


District. 

Number. 

District. 

Number. 

F  arrukhabad  . 

898 

Mirzapur 

• 

53 

Mainpuri  .  . 

57 

Jaunpur 

• 

2, 279 

Etawah 

19 

Gh&zipur 

560 

Etah  . 

32 

Ballia  . 

3,896 

Bareilly  . 

35 

Gorakhpur 

50 

Budaun  .  . 

44 

Basti  . 

40 

Moradabad  .  . 

6 

Azamgarh 

4,433 

Shahjahanpur  . 

755 

Lucknow 

427 

Pilibhit  • 

114 

Sitapur 

158 

Banda  . 

9 

Hardoi 

3,698 

Allahabad  .  . 

34 

Kheri  . 

1,051 

Jalaun  .  . 

46 

Partabgarh 

3 

Benares 

216 

Total 

18,904 

Nimbarak. — A  Vaishnava  order  who  have  not  been  separately 
recorded  at  the  last  Census.  The  word  means  “the  sun  in  a  nun 
tree,"  a  curious  designation,  which  is  thus  explained,  “The 
founder  of  the  sect,  an  ascetic  by  name  Bhaskaracharya,  had 
invited  a  Bairagi  to  dine  with  him,  but  unfortunately  delayed  to  go 
and  fetch  his  guest  till  after  sunset.  Now  the  holy  man  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  rules  of  his  order  to  eat  except  in  the  day-time,  and 
was  greatly  afraid  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  practise  an 
unwilling  abstinence ;  but  at  the  solicitation  of  his  host  the  San 
god,  Suraj  Narayan,  descended  upon  the  nim  tree,  under  which  the 
repast  was  spread,  and  continued  beaming  upon  them  till  the  claims 
of  hunger  were  fully  satisfied.  Henceforth  the  saint  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Nimbarka  or  Nimbaditya.  Their  doctrines,  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  are  of  a  very  enlightened  character.  Thus  their 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  is  thought  by  many  scholars  to  have 
been  directly  borrowed  from  the  Gospel ;  while  another  article  in 
their  creed,  which  is  less  known  but  equally  striking  in  its 
divergence  from  ordinary  Hindu  sentiment,  is  the  continuance  of 
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conscious  individual  existence  in  a  future  world,  when  the  highest 
reward  of  the  good  will  be,  not  extinction,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  visible  presence  of  the  Divinity  whom  they  have  served  upon 
earth ;  a  state,  therefore,  absolutely  identical  with  Heaven,  as  our 
theologians  define  it.  The  one  infinite  and  invisible  God,  who  is 
the  only  real  existence,  is,  they  maintain,  the  only  proper  object  of 
man’s  devout  contemplation.  But  as  the  incomprehensible  is  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties,  he  is  partially  manifested 
for  our  behoof  in  the  book  of  creation,  in  which  natural  objects  are 
the  letters  of  the  universal  alphabet,  and  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  Divine  Author.  A  printed  page,  however,  conveys  no  meaning 
to  any  one  but  a  scholar,  and  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  even  by 
him ;  so  too  with  the  book  of  the  world.  And  thus  it  matters 
little  whether  Radha  and  Krishna  were  ever  real  personages  ;  the 
mysteries  of  divine  love  which  they  symbolise  remain  though  the 
symbols  disappear 1 

2.  From  enquiries  made  at  Benares  it  appears  that  initiates  are 
accepted  from  among  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  all 
Sudras  froln  whose  hands  high  caste  Hindus  can  take  water.  ISTo 
regard  is  paid  to  social  status,  but  no  one  is  accepted  who  is  addicted 
to  drunkenness  or  incontinency,  or  who  eats  and  drinks  from  the 
hands  of  persons  of  other  creeds.  The  formula  of  initiation  is 
Sri  Krishna  saniam  mama,  “  I  seek  refuge  in  Sri  Krishna ;  ”  or 
Sri  mujcund  charanamsamam  prapadye,  “  O  Sri  Krishna!  give  me 
refuge  at  thy v feet ;  ”  or  Sri  Krishanaynamah,  ‘‘I  salute  thee,  Sri 
Krishna.”  When  the  candidate  is  initiated  he  is  taught  to  be 
truthful,  to  abide  by  the'  rules  of  the  order,  to  be  peaceful,  to  fast 
on  the  eleventh  ( elc&dashi )  of  the  month,  to  trust  in  Sri  Krishna 
for  all  earthly  and  heavenly  blessings,  to  avoid  slandering  and 
backbiting,  to  abstain  from  flesh  and  spirituous  liquor,  and  to 
instruct  the  disciples. 

3.  They  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Guru,  whom  they  con¬ 
stantly  visit;  but  he  does  not  come' to  them  unless  specially  invited. 
When  a  disciple  visits  his  Guru,  he  brings  a  money  present,  and 
receives  in  return  some  consecrated  food  ( prasdd ).  Those  of  the 
sect  who  are  family  men  live  at  home ;  the  ascetic  class  in  monas¬ 
teries.  The  latter  are  supplied  with  food  and  other  necessaries 
of  life  by  the  Guru, 


1  Growse,  Mathura,  181  sq. 
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Niranjani. — Classed  in  the  last  Census  as  an  order  of  the 
Gusains  and  found  only  in  very  small  numbers  in  these  Provinces. 
They  are  apparently  a  Panjab  order,  founded  by  Handal,  the  cook 
of  Guru  Amar  Das  (A.D.  1552-1574).  Baba  Handal  worshipped 
God  under  the  title  of  Niranjana,  “  without  collyrium  or  ointment, 
pure.’’’  According  to  Mr.  Maclagan1  their  chief  claim  to 
notice  is  their  rejection  of  the  ordinary  burial  customs  of  the  Sikhs 
and  Hindus.  The  memorial  ceremony  ( kirya  karam )  is  not  observed 
and  the  bones  are  not  taken  to  the  Ganges.  They  have  special 
marriage  rites  of  their  own,  and  do  not  reverence  the  Brahmans. 
There  is  a  Gurudw&ra  or  Darbar  Sahib  of  Baba  Handal  at 
Jandiyala  in  the  Amritsar  District,  where  the  Niranjanis  chiefly 
resort. 


Distribution  of  the  Niranjanis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Disteicts. 

Numbers. 

Disteicts. 

Numbers. 

Dehra  Dun  . 

7 

Jhansi 

2 

Hamirpur  .  .  . 

6 

Jalaun 

13 

Allahabad 

1 

Bahraich 

1 

Total 

29 

Males 

• 

18 

Females  ....  11 

Nirola. — A  class  of  Hill  Brahmans  who  are  considered  to 
be  somewhat  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the  Sarolas  and 
contain  in  themselves  in  a  separate  class  a  number  of  sub-divi¬ 
sions  known  generically  as  Dubhigi ;  for  they  neither  eat  from 
the  hands  of  Sarola  or  Gangari,  nor  intermarry  with  them. 
They  have  several  gotras ,  such  as  Kasyapa,  Angiras,  etc.,  and 
hence  the  name  Nanagotri  given  to  them.  Their  principal  sub¬ 
divisions  are  Dhusali,  Jamlogi,  Batanwal,  Kandhari,  Baramwal, 
Silwal,  Poldi,  Bilwal,  Garsara,  Thalwal,  Gugleta,  Kimoti,  Maikota, 
Darmwara,  Dyolki,  Kandyal,  Thalasi,  Phalata,  Gatyal,  Dhu- 
makwal,  Sanwal,  Managwal,  Bamola,  Binjal,  and  Ganai.  Most 


i  Panjdb  Census  Report,  158. 
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NIYARIYA. 


Occupation. 


of  these  names  are  derived  from  some  village.  All  intermarry 
with  each  other,  and  now  follow  agriculture,  service,  peddling, 
and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims  to  Kedarnath,  who 
are  regarded  as  their  legitimate  prey  and  shorn  accordingly.1 

Niyariya. —  (Hindi  niydra ,  nirdla  ‘‘separate,  distinct ”).— A 
refiner  of  precious  metals,  who  washes  the  sweeping  of  the  shops  of 
goldsmiths  and  similar  craftsmen,  and  extracts  the  gold  and 
silver.  The  caste,  such  as  it  is,  is  purely  professional  and  though 
some  families  have  made  it  their  hereditary  occupation  and  call 
themselves  Pathan  or  Shaikh  Niyariyas,  many  outsiders,  such 
as  weavers  and  others,  practise  the  trade.  Those  to  the  east  of 
the  Province  ascribe  their  origin  to  Kota  and  Bundi,  from  whence 
they  say  they  emigrated  about  a  century  or  so  ago.  They  are 
Muhammadans  and  practise  the  usual  Musalman  ceremonies  at 
birth,  marriage,  and  death. 

M  r.  Hoey  2  thus  describes  the  way  the  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Lucknow.  “  Having  his  aqua  fortis  ready 
the  Niyariya  takes  the  melted  mixture  of 
gold  and  silver  filings  or  clippings  {rated)  and  melts  it  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  (, ghariya ),  and  when  it  is  in  a  liquid  state,  he  pours  it  from 
a  height  into  a  vessel  containing  water.  This  fall  into  water 
makes  each  large  drop  of  liquid  metal  remain  separate.  Then 
all  those  pieces  of  metal  are  placed  in  a  glass  phial  [dtish  shnhi ) 
prepared  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  These  phials  are  like  balloons 
covered  with  a  coating  of  mud  so  as  to  leave  only  a  circular 
portion  of  the  glass  exposed  at  one  side  for  the  use  of  the  operator 
watching  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  narrow  neck  of  the  balloon 
is  of  course  turned  up  vertically  to  prevent  the  contents  from 
spilling,  and  it  is  not  closed  up  in  any  way.  The  mud  used  to 
cover  the  glass  is  called  pilimatti.  Having  placed  one  hundred 
tolas  of  metal  drops  in  the  phial  the  Niyariya  pours  upon  it  two 
hundred  tolas  of  acid.  He  then  places  the  phial  on  a  charcoal  fire 
and  when  the  action  of  the  aqua  fortis  and  fire  has  become  complete, 
the  liquid  is  poured  off.  The  gold  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  phial 
and  the  silver  passes  off  with  the  acid,  which  is  poured  into  a  mud 
vessel  in  which  there  are  pieces  of  copper.  The  silver  adheres  to 
the  copper  and  is  scraped  off  and  thrown  again  with  the  acid  into 


1  Atkinson,  Himalaya n  Gazetteer,  III,  28. 

3 Monograph  on  trades  and  manufactures,  156  si/. 
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another  mud  vessel  in  which  there  is  no  copper.  The  Niyariya 
then  places  a  cloth-strainer  over  an  empty  mud  vessel  and  lays  over 
the  cloth  a  sheet  of  bamboo  paper.  He  pours  the  silver  and  acid 
into  this  strainer,  and  the  silver  settles  on  the  paper,  the  acid 
passing  through  the  cloth  into  the  vessel  below.  The  silver  is  then 
further  cleared  by  burning  in  an  earthenware  pan  containing  cold 
charcoal  ashes  ground  to  powder.  In  these  ashes  a  lead  is  made 
about  the  size  of  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The  silver  is  laid  in 
this  hollow  with  a  piece  of  lead  and  covered  over ;  charcoal  fire 
is  laid  above-  the  ashes  and  blown  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  This  clears 
the  silver  completely.”  He  also  melts  down  old  ornaments  for 
silversmiths. 


^Distribution  of  the  Niyariya  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Dibtbicts. 

'Hindus 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Sahkranpur  . 

2 

... 

2 

Muz&ffarnagar 

6 

2 

11 

Meerut 

18 

... 

18 

Aligarh*  . 

3 

... 

3 

Et&wah  . 

... 

1 

1 

Bijnor 

•  •• 

7 

7 

Fateh  pur 

... 

12 

12 

Hamirpur  . 

... 

35 

35 

J&laun 

... 

2 

2 

Benares 

33 

15 

15 

Ballia  . 

... 

»  c  . 

33 

Gorakhpur  . 

33 

33 

Basti  . 

... 

2 

2 

Azamgarh  . 

... 

9 

9 

Tar&i  . 

*~4  • 

2 

2 

Lucknow  . 

... 

18 

18 

Sitapur  . 

... 

31 

31 

Faiz&bftd 

... 

9 

9 

Gouda  . 

... 

4 

4 

Bahraich 

• 

... 

9 

9 

Sult&npur  . 

• 

2 

2 

Total 

• 

65 

193 

258 
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Ojha.— A  word  commonly  derived  from  the  Hindi  ojh, 
“entrails,”  in  the  sense  that  this  class  of  exorcisor,  like  the  Roman 
Haruspex,  inspects  the  entrails  of  the  victim.  This,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  the  Indian  diviner  never  does.  It  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  upddhyaya,  “  a  teacher/'’  The 
term  is  used  in  various  senses.  In  the  first  place  it  is  used  to 
designate  the  devil  priest,  or  diviner  of  the  aboriginal  races,  such  as 
those  of  Dravidian  origin.  Some  account  of  the  position  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  this  functionary  has  been  given  in  another  place.1  Next,  it 
is  appplied  to  a  special  class  of  inferior  Brahmans  who  perform  the 
same  duties  for  the  more  Hinduised  races.  Thirdly,  it  is  used  as  a 
title  of  the  Maithila  Brahmans  of  the  Eastern  Districts.  Mr.  Sher- 
ring 2 3  is  obviously  in  error  in  saying  that  “  formerly  the  Ojha  was 
always  a  Brahman  j  but  his  profession  has  become  so  lucrative  that 
sharp,  clever,  shrewd  men  in  all  the  Hindu  castes  have  taken  to  it.” 
The  process  has  certainly  been  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  and  the  Ojha 
Brahman  is,  without  any  doubt,  a  direct  importation  into  Hinduism 
from  the  demonolatry  of  the  aboriginal  races,  from  which  much  of 
the  coarse  worship  of  Mahadeva  and  the  Saktas  has  been  probably 
derived. 

2.  The  Ojha  Brahman  is  a  follower  of  the  Tantras,  the  most 
debased  form  of  modern  Hinduism.  “  Whole  Tantras/’  writes  Sir 
M.  Monier  Williams,8  “  teach  nothing  but  various  methods  of 
making  use  of  spells  for  acquiring  magical  power.  Some  give  col¬ 
lections  of  charms  for  making  people  enamoured,  for  destroying  ene¬ 
mies  and  rivals,  for  producing  or  preventing  diseases,  for  curing 
blindness,  for  injuring  crops.  Others  simply  describe  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  modes  of  worshipping  the  Saktis,  Mahavidyas,  Matris,  Yogi- 
iris,  Yatukas,  or  by  whatever  name  the  innumerable  manifestations 
of  Siva  and  his  wife  may  be  called.  Others  confine  themselves  to  an 
.explanation  of  the  Yantras,  Bijas,  and  Mudras  (intertwining  of  the 
fingers)  belonging  to  each  manifestation,  the  places  suited  for  the 
worship  of  each,  the  names  of  trees  and  plants  sacred  to  each,  or  per¬ 
meated  by  each,  and  the  days  of  the  year  allotted  to  each.  Some  few 
touch  on  nearly  every  conceivable  topic  of  human  knowledge,  and 


1  Introduction  to  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore,  96. 

*  Hindu  Castes,  I,  37. 

3  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  206. 
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contain,  here  and  there,  really  interesting  matter.”  On  account  of 
these  functions  the  Ojha  is  often  known  as  Panchamakari,  because 
the  conditions  under  which  he  performs  the  rites  are  represented  in 
five  words,  each  of  which  begins  with  ma-madya ,  “  wine,”  mdnsa 
“  meat,  ”  matsya,  “  fish,”  mudra,  “  mystic  intertwining  of  the 
fingers,”  and  maithuna ,  “sexual  intercourse.  ” 


Distribution  of  Ojha  Brahmans  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Dehra  Dun  . 

16 

Moradabad  . 

57 

Saharanpur  . 

18 

Pilibhit 

4 

Bulandshahr  . 

6 

Cawnpur 

23 

Aligarh 

403 

Allah  Abad 

1 

Agra 

371 

Jhansi  .  .  . 

12 

Farukhabad  . 

41 

Jalaun 

1 

Mainpuri  .  . 

6 

TarAi 

5 

Etah 

89 

Bahr&ich 

5 

Budaun  .  . 

103 

Total 

1,161 

Orh. — A  tribe  recorded  in  the  recent  Census  as  a  sub-caste  of 
Koris  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  Bulandshahr  and  Ali¬ 
garh.  They  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  Central  India.  “The 
Ods  in  Kathiawar  are  professional  pond  diggers.  The  yclaim  to  be 
Kshatriyas,  the  descendants  of  Bhagiratha,  son  of  Sagara.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Has  M4la,  Sindh  Raj  sent  for  a  number  of  Ods  from 
Malwa  to  dig  the  Sahasraling  Lake  at  Patan.  He  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  them,  called  Jasma,  and  wished  to  take  her  to  his  palace.  She 
declined  and  tried  to  make  her  escape.  He  pursued  her,  and,  on  over¬ 
taking  her,  slew  several  of  the  Ods.  Jasma  committed  suicide,  curs¬ 
ing  the  king,  and  declaring  that  the  lake  should  never  hold  water. 
The  curse  was  removed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Mayo  Dhed.  The  Ods 
]ead  a  wandering  life,  coming  to  Kathiawar  for  work,  and  returning 
to  their  houses  in  Mar  war  and  Central  India  during  the  rains.”  1 
In  the  Dakkhin  they  are  known  as  Vadar.8  Of  the  Ods  in  the 


1  Bombay  Gazetteer,  VIII,  158,  sq. 

5  Ibid,  XV,  347  ;  XVI.  64/  Indian  Antiquary,  III,  155. 
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Panjab  Mr.  Ibbetson  writes  : 1  “  The  Od  or  Odh  is  a  wandering 

tribe,  whose  proper  home  appears  to  be  Western  Hindustan  and  Raj- 
putana ;  at  least  the  Ods  o£  the  Panjab  usually  hail  from  those  parts. 
They  will  not,  as  a  rule,  take  petty  jobs ;  but  prefer  small  contracts 
on  roads,  canals,  railways  and  the  like,  or  will  build  a  house  of  abode 
and  dig  a  tank  or  even  a  well.  They  are  vagrants,  wandering  about 
with  their  families  in  search  of  employment  on  earthwork.  They  settle 
down  in  temporary  reed  huts  on  the  edge  of  the  work ;  the  men 
dig,  the  women  carry  the  earth  to  the  donkeys,  which  they  always 
have  with  them,  and  the  children  drive  the  donkeys  to  the  spoil  bank. 
In  the  salt  range  tract  they  also  quarry  and  carry  stone ;  and  in 
parts  of  the  North-West  Provinces  they  are  said  to  be  wandering 
pedlars.  They  eat  anything  and  everything,  and  though  not  unfre- 
quently  Musalmans,  especially  in  the  West,  are  always  out-caste. 
They  have  a  speech  of  their  own,  called  Odki,  of  which  I  know  noth¬ 
ing,  but  which  is  very  probably  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  dia¬ 
lect  of  their  place  of  origin.  They  wear  woollen  clothes  or  at  least 
one  woollen  garment.  They  claim  descent  from  one  Bhagiratha,  who 
vowed  never  to  drink  twice  out  of  the  same  well,  and  so  dug  a  fresh 
one  eve1  y  day  till  one  day  he  dug  down  and  down  and  never  came  up 
again.  It  is  in  mourning  for  him  that  they  wear  wool,  and  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  him  they  bury  their  dead  even  when  Hindu,  though  they 
marry  by  the  Hindu  ceremony.  Till  the  re-appearance  of  Bhagi¬ 
ratha  they  will,  they  say,  remain  out-caste.  They  are  said  to  claim 
Rajput  or  Kshatriya  origin  and  to  come  from  Marwar.  They  wor¬ 
ship  Rama  and  Siva.  They  are,  for  a  vagrant  tribe,  singularly 
free  from  all  imputation  of  crime/’  In  Bihar  they  are  described  as 
a  sub-caste  of  Luniyas.2 3 

2.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Orhs  of  these  Provinces  are 
of  the  same  race  as  those  already  described. 
They  have  the  same  tradition  of  descent  from 
Bhagiratha,  son  of  Raja  Sagara,  and  a  woman  named  Gandharani. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  marry  in  their  own  gotra  or  that  of  their 
mother  or  grandmother.  They  lead  a  settled  life,  and  do  not  admit 
outsiders.  Marriage  is  both  infant  and  adult,  and  sexual  license 
before  marriage  is  neither  recognised  nor  tolerated.  Polyandry  is 


The  North-Western 
Provinces  Branch.8 


1  Panjdb  Ethnography,  para.  573. 

:Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  II,  150. 

3  Mainly  based  on  notes  by  M.  Atma  Bam,  Head  Master,  High  School,  Mathura, 
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not  permitted,  but  polygamy  is  allowed.  They  marry  in  the  way 
common  to  all  respectable  Hindu  castes,  and  the  binding  part  of  it 
is  the  perambulation  ( bhanwar )  of  the  pair  round  the  sacred  fire. 
Widow  marriage  is  allowed,  and  the  ceremony  is  known  as  dharaicha. 
The  widow  is  allowed  full  freedom  of  choice  ;  but  she  can  many  by 
the  levirate  any  of  the  younger  brothers  of  her  late  husband.  A 
wife  can  be  divorced  for  infidelity,  and  such  a  woman  can  be  married 
again  by  the  dharaicka  form. 

3.  They  are  usually  Hindus  of  the  Yaishnava  sect.  Their  special 
godlings  are  the  Miyan  Sahib  of  Amroha  in 
the  Moradabad  District,  whom  they  worship 

in  any  month  except  Muharram  ;  Devi  in  Chait  and  Kuar  ;  Masani 
of  Karanbas  and  Zahir  Pir  in  S&wan  and  Bhadon ;  Kuanwala,  “the 
god  of  the  well,”  in  Sawan,  and  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods.  The  offer¬ 
ing  to  these  godlings  consists  of  sweetmeats  ( batdsha )  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  the  priests  receive.  They  employ  Brahmans  as  their 
priests,  and  these  are  received  on  terms  of  equality  with  other 
Brahmans.  They  burn  their  dead  and  leave  their  ashes  on  the 
burning  ground.  No  ceremony,  except  the  ordinaiy  srdddha  in  the 
month  of  Kuar,  is  performed. 

4.  Their  occupation  in  Mathura  is  the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth 
{dobra),  and  most  of  them  still  follow  this 
trade.  But  some  of  them  have  taken  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  landholding  and  are  dealers  in  grain,  and  lend  money 
•and  grain  usually  on  very  usurious  rates  in  the  villages. 

5.  They  eat  meat,  fish,  and  fowls,  and  drink  spirits.  They 

abstain  from  the  flesh  of  monkeys,  cows,  pork, 
and  uncloven-footed  animals,  crocodiles,  snakes, 
vermin,  and  the  leavings  of  other  people.  They  are  thus  in  these 
Provinces  in  a  far  higher  grade  than  their  vagrant  brethren  in  the 
Panjab. 

Distribution  of  Orhs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Occupation. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Dehra  Dun  . 

41 

Farrukhab&d 

5 

Meerut. 

936 

Etawah 

1 

Bulandshahr  .  .  • 

5,876 

Etah  .... 

86 

Aligarh 

2,966 

Moradabad  .  . 

60 

Mathura  .  . 

763 

Jhdnsi .... 

2 

Agra  .... 

15 

Total 

10,751 
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OSWAL. 

Oswalt1 — A  wealthy  and  respectable  trading  class  found  in  small 
numbers  in  these  Provinces.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  town 
of  Ossa,  Osi,  Osiya  or  Osanagar,  in  Marwar. 

2.  The  tribal  legend  runs  as  follows  :  About  Sambat  222(165 
A.D.)  there  was  a  Raja  in  Osanagar  who  had 

Traditional  origin. 

no  issue.  He  heard  that  an  ascetic  named 
Sri  Ratan  Sdri  was  practising  austerities  in  a  jungle  near  the  town, 
and  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  him.  The  ascetic  told  him  that 
he  would  obtain  his  desires  within  a  year  ;  and  accordingly  within 
a  year  a  son  was  born  to  him.  The  people  of  the  town,  fearing  that  the 
success  of  this  prophecy  would  induce  the  Raja  to  become  a  Jaina, 
excluded  the  disciples  of  Sri  Ratan  Suri  from  the  town.  Then 
Osadevi,  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  place,  told  the  saint  to  convince 
the  Raja  by  a  miracle.  So"  she  took  a  small  \\&vtk'{puni)  of  cotton 
and  passed  it  along  the  back  of  the  saint,  when  it  immediately 
became  a  snake  and  bit  Jaychand,  the  son  of  the  Raja,  in  the  toe, 
while  he  was  asleep  beside  his  wife.  Every  means  was  tried  to  save 
his  life,  but  he  died.  As  his  corpse  was  about  to  be  burnt,  Sri 
Ratan  Suri  sent  one  of  his  disciples  and  stopped  the  cremation.  Then 
the  Raja  came  with  the  body  of  his  son  and  stood  with  hands  clasped 
before  the  saint.  He  ordered  that  it  was  to  be  taken  back  to  the 
place  where  the  prince  had  been  bitten,  and  that  the  princess  was  to 
lie  down  beside  it  as  before.  At  midnight  the  snake  returned  and 
licked  the  bite,  when  the  prince  was  restored  to  life.  Then  the 
Raja,  with  all  his  court  and  people,  beqame  a  Jaina.  He  and  his 
family  became  the  gotra  now  known  as  Srisrimal  ;  his  servants  that 
of  Srimal,  and  the  Kshatriyas  Oswal.  When  the  Brahmans  of  the 
place  heard  of  these  conversions,  they  asked  the  saint  how  they  were 
to  live,  as  all  their  clients  had  become  Jainas.  The  saint  directed 
that  they  should  remain  as  their  family  priests  and  be  known  as 
Bhojak  or  “  eaters/'’  The  Kshatriyas,  who  were  thus  converted, 
consisted  of  eighteen  gotras.  Subsequently  other  Kshatriyas  were 
converted  to  Jainism  by  the  Jaina  priests,  and  in  order  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  original  Oswals,  who  were  converted  by  Sri 
Ratan  Suri,  they  were  called  Khara  Os  rial.  In  Sambat  1167 
(1110  A.D.)  Sri  Jiudat  Suri,  now  known  throughout  the  Jaina 
world  as  Dadaji,  converted  about  a  lakh  of  people  into  Oswals, 


1  Baaed  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapur,  and  notes  by  Babu  Visbnu  Cbandra,  Deputy 
Collector,  a  member  of  the  tribe. 
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and  no  addition  has  been  made  to  the  caste  since  then.  The  Kachh 
tradition  is  somewhat  different  from  this.  “The  Oswals  from  Os, 
Parinagar  and  Budhesar  in  Parkar  say,  that  forced  to  leave 
Parkar  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  their  chief,  they  went  to 
Sindh,  and  finding  the  Musalman  element  too  strong,  came  to  Kachh. 
They  are  of  three  sub-divisions  Visa,  Dasa,  and  Pancha.  The  Dasas 
separated  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  wishing  to  introduce  widow, 
marriage.  They  afterwards  gave  up  the  practice,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  a  small  off -shoot  introduced  it  and  were  named  Panchas. 
Another  story  is  that  the  Srimal  King  Desal  allowed  none  but  mil¬ 
lionaires  to  live  inside  his  city  walls.  One  of  the  lucky  citizens,  a 
Srimali  Vanya,  named  Ruad,  had  a  brother  named  Saad,  whose  for¬ 
tune  did  not  come  up  to  the  chiefs  standard  of  wealth.  Forced  to 
live  outside,  he  asked  his  brother  to  help  him  to  make  up  the  required 
million,  but  meeting  with  no  encouragement,  he  and  Jay  Chand,  a 
discontented  son  of  the  king  of  Srimal,  and  many  Srimalis,  Rajputs, 
and  others,  left  Srimal,  and  settling  in  the  town  of  M  andavad  called 
it  Osa  or  ‘  the  frontier/  Among  the  settlers  were  Srimali  Vanyas, 
Bhatti,  Chauhan,  Gahlot,  God,  Gohil,  Hada,  Jadav,  Makwana, 
Parmar,  Rathaur,  and  Thar  Rajputs,  all  devout  worshippers  of  Siva. 
Ratan  Suri,  a  Jaina,  by  working  miracles,  converted  Jay  Chand,  then 
king,  and  all  the  settlers  to  the  faith,  and  calling  them  Oswals 
formed  them  into  one  caste.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  166 
A.  D.  Tod  gives  a  different  account  of  their  origin,  claiming  them 
as  descendants  of  the  Solanki  kings  of  Anhilvada  (942 — 1240)  who 
gave  up  the  sword  for  the  till.  Chiefly  image  worshipping  Jainas 
in  religion,  their  family  goddess  is  Satya  in  Parkar.”  1 

3.  The  annexed  list  gives  the  names  of  the  exogamous  gojras  of 
the  Oswals  as  found  in  the  Eastern  Districts 
of  these  Provinces.  The  Bombay  tradition 
as  to  the  division  into  Dasa  and  Bisa  is  as  follows  : — “  An  Oswal 
widow,  contrary  to  the  rule  against  widow  marriage,  lived  with  a 
Jaina  priest  and  had  two  sons  by  him.  The  sons  grew  rich  and  hit 
upon  the  following  plan  to  force  their  caste  fellows  to  overlook  their 
illegitimate  descent.  At  the  town  of  Raya,  where  there  was  a  large 
number  of  Oswals,  they  made  grand  preparations  for  a  dinner,  and 
asked  the  Oswals,  who,  not  knowing  that  the  hosts  were  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  descent,  attended  the  party  in  large  numbers.  A  widow  told 
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her  son  the  history  of  the  men  who  were  giving  the  feast,  and  he 
went  before  the  assembled  Oswals  and  begged  of  them  to  allow  his 
mother  to  re-mar ry.  They  asked  him  why  he  had  come  there  to 
make  this  request,  and  he  told  them  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  two 
brothers  who  had  invited  them  to  dinner.  On  hearing  that  their 
hosts  were  out-caste,  there  was  a  sudden  confusion  among  the 
guests.  Those  who  had  touched  the  food  joined  the  two  brothers, 
and  were  called  Dasa,  while  those  who  had  not  touched  the  food 
remained  pure  or  Bisa.  The  terms  seem  to  mean  Bisa  or  ‘  twenty 
to  the  score/  that  is  pure  blood,  and  Dasa  or  ‘  ten  in  the  score/  or 
half  caste.”  1 

4.  As  already  stated,  the  gotraa  of  sections  are  exogamous.  As 
stated  from  Benares  the  rule  is  that  a  man 
cannot  marry  in  his  own  gotra  ;  he  cannot 

marry  a  girl  whose  father’s  or  maternal  grandfather’s  gotra  is  the 
same  as  that  of  his  father  or  maternal  grandfather.  He  cannot 
marry  the,  elder  sister  of  his  deceased  wife ;  but  can  marry  her 
younger  sister.  There  is  no  formula  defining  the  prohibited 
degrees.  Difference  of  religion  or  sect  is  no  bar  to  marriage,  as,  for 
example,  a  Digambari  Oswal,  or  worshipper  of  the  naked  idols,  can 
marry  a  Swetambari  girl,  or  one  who  worshipped  the  clothed  idols, 
or  a  Jaina  Oswal  boy  can  marry  a  Yaishnava  Oswal  girl  or  vice 
versa ,  It  is  said  that  in  South  Western  India  an  Oswal  can  marry 
in  the  Khandewal,  Porwal,  and  other  similar  tribes,  the  only  con¬ 
dition  being  that  both  parties  should  be  Jainas. 

5.  In  these  Provinces  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  is  performed  by 

sending  the  iika,  one  or  two  rupees,  with  a 
Marriage  ceremonies.  ,  , 

cocoanut  and  sweetmeats.  I  he  betrothal 
generally  takes  place  when  the  girl  is  between  seven  and  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl  is 
invariably  necessary,  and  the  girl  is  not  allowed  any  freedom  before 
marriage.  A  betrothal  can  be  annulled,  but  there  is  no  rule  for  the 
repayment  of  the  expenses  incurred.  With  the  seventh  circuit 
round  the  sacred  fire,  the  marriage  is  complete.  As  the  Oswals  are 
foreigners  to  these  Provinces,  the  customs  followed  in  Bombay  may 
be  quoted :  “  Boys  are  married  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 

and  girls  between  eight  and  fifteen.  The  boy’s  father,  with  from 
ten  to  fifty  castemen,  visits  the  girl  and  presents  her  with  a  silver 
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ring  worth  four  anna6  or  one  rupee.  The  girl’s  father  treats  tne 
company  to  betel  and  her  priest  puts  the  silver  ring  on  the  girl’s 
finger.  The  girl’s  father  returns  the  visit,  presenting  the  boy’s 
younger  brother  with  one  or  three  rupees,  and  treats  the  guests 
to  betel.  Cocoanuts  are  served  in  the  presence  of  both  fathers, 
the  priest  fixes  a  lucky  day  for  the  marriage.  Some'  days  before 
the  marriage,  the  boy’s  father  presents  the  girl  with  ornaments, 
invitation  cards  are  sent  round,  and  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  rubbed 
with  turmeric  paste.  The  turmeric  rubbing  takes  place,  at  least.,  a 
month  before  the  marriage.  A  thread  tinged  with  turmeric  powder 
is  cut  in  two  and  each  of  the  pieces  is  passed  through  an  iron  ring 
and  tied  round  a  piece  of  lac  bangle,  and  one  of  the  threads  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  girl’s  right  foot  and  the  other  to  the  boy’s  right  hand. 
The  month  between  the  turmeric  rubbing  and  the  marriage  is  a  time 
of  gaiety.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  boy  and  girl  in  turn 
send  one  of  their  household  to  the  boy’s  or  the  girl’s  house.  The 
messenger  places  a  cocoanut  and  silver  coin  in  the  boy’s  and 
girl’s  hand  and  asks  him  or  her  to  come  to  their  house  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  After  sunset  the  boy  or  girl  is  seated  on  horse-back  with 
music,  and  a  band  of  friends  is  taken  to  the  entertainer’s  house,  the 
procession  being  known  as  gaiganer  or  ‘entertaining  the  bride¬ 
groom  or  bride.’  The  house  is  brightly  lighted,  and  carpets  are 
spread  in  front  on  which  the  guests  are  seated.  The  women  of  the 
house  and  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  the  verandah  and  sing 
Marwari  songs.  The  women  go  on  singing  till  the  sister  of  the  boy 
or  the  girl  waves  a  light,  and  is  presented  with  a  cocoanut  and  a 
silver  coin.  On  the  marriage  day  the  girl’s  priest  goes  to  the  boy’s, 
and  formally  asks  his  family  to  the  wedding.  The  bridegroom  is 
seated  on  horse-back,  and  with  music  in  front  and  a  band  of  friends 
behind  is  taken  to  the  temple  of  the  bride’s  village  Maruti.  The 
marriage  party  leave  the  bridegroom  at  the  temple  and  go  to  the 
bride’s  house,  where  her  father  welcomes  them,  and  betel  is  served. 
The  Brahman  priest  tells  the  bridegroom’s  father  the  lucky  moment 
for  the  wedding,  and  the  party  return  to  the  temple  with  music. 
When  the  lucky  hour  draws  near,  it  generally  falls  when  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  dusk,  the  bridegroom  lays  a  packet  of  betel  leaves,  a  nut,  and  a 
copper  before  the  village  Maruti,  bows  and  starts  on  horse-back  to 
the  bride’s  house.  On  reaching  the  bride’s  booth,  a  stick  is  handed 
fco  the  bridegroom,  and  he  strikes  with  it  at  the  entrance  of  the 
porch  (a  survival  of  marriage  by  capture),  bows  to  the  pictures  of 
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Ganpati,  is  presented  by  the  bride’s  father  with  a  turban  worth 
from  one  to  twenty-five  rupees,  and  dismounts. 

“6.  Until  the  lucky  hour  for  the  marriage  the  guests  amuse 
themselves,  watching  dancing-girls  in  the  marriage  hall,  or  return 
home  to  take  their  food,  while  the  bridegroom,  with  five  or  six  of  his 
men,  steps  into  the  house  and  bows  to  a  betel-nut  Ganpati,  lays 
before  it  sandal  paste,  rice,  flowers,  red  powder,  vermilion,  and  scented 
powder  ( abir ),  burns  frankincense  before  it,  waves  lamps  filled 
with  clarified  butter  round  it,  and  offers  sugar.  The  pair  are  seated 
in  a  booth  on  a  soft  cushion  laid  on  a  carpet,  and  a  Brahman  priest 
makes  an  altar  of  black  earth,  kindles  the  sacred  fire  {horn)  on  the 
altar,  and  drops  into  the  fire  clarified  butter,  grains  of  barley,  and 
bits  of  sandal- wood.  The  pair  look  on  in  silence  and  are  not 
allowed  to  move  from  the  place  until  the  fire  worship  is  done. 
When  the  fire  worship  is  over,  the  priest  tells  the  pair  to  walk  four 
times  round  the  altar.  Then  comes  the  daughter-giving  ( kanydddn ), 
when  the  bride’s  father  pours  water  on  the  bridegroom’s  hands  with 
a  money  gift  varying  from  one  to  one  hundred  rupees.  The  Brah¬ 
man  priest  is  paid  five  to  one  hundred  rupees,  and  the  bridegroom 
takes  the  girl  to  his  house  with  music  and  friends.  At  the  boy’s 
house,  the  pair  again  sit  before  the  betel-nut  Ganpati,  which  is  set  on 
a  heap  of  rice,  and  their  priest  lays  flowers  and  red  powder  before  it. 
When  the  Ganpati  worship  is  over,  the  bride’s  women  take  her  home, 
and  the  first  wedding  day  is  ended.  The  bride’s  parents,  who  have 
fasted  all  day,  dine  with  the  bride  when  she  comes  back  from  her 
husband’s  house.  No  caste  feast  is  given  this  day.  Next  morning, 
in  the  bride’s  house,  a  list  is  made  of  households  to  be  asked  to  dine, 
and  the  list  is  given  to  the  priest,  who  goes  round  to  the  houses 
named,  ending  at  the  bridegroom’s.  At  noon  the  invitations  are 
again  sent  through  the  priest  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  party  goes  to  the  bride’s,  and  is  treated  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  with  a  party  of  the  bride’s  friends  and  relations.  The  Brah¬ 
man  priests  cook  and  serve  the  guests  with  food,  not  allowing  any 
of  the  guests  to  touch  them,  and  themselves  eating  when  the  others 
are  done.  At  night  the  guests  are  treated  to  a  rich  supper,  and  the 
party  retire  after  betel  is  served.  The  third  day  passes  like  the 
second.  On  the  fourth  comes  the  cloth-presenting  ceremony  ( phal ), 
when  the  marriage  party  goes  with  music  to  the  bride’s.  The 
bridegroom  is  seated  on  a  seat  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
the  bride’s  friends  and  relations  arrive.  A  low  wooden  stool  is  set 
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before  the  bridegroom,  and  on  the  stool  a  bell-metal  dining  dish 
marked  with  upright  and  crossed  lines  of  vermilion.  A  metal  cup 
is  set  in  the  dish,  and  a  silver  coin  is  dropped  in  the  dish  in  the 
name  of  the  family  gods.  The  bride's  father  presents  the  bride¬ 
groom  with  as  rich  a  dress  and  ornaments  as  he  can  afford,  or  at 
least  with  a  cocoanut,  and  turbans  are  handed  to  his  male  friends. 
The  bride's  party  throws  red  powder  at  the  bridegroom's,  who 
depart  taking  the  pair  with  them.  "  1 

7.  No  ceremony  is  performed  during  pregnancy  except  for  the 

first  child,  when  the  satmasa  or  seventh  month 

Birth  ceremonies.  , 

ceremony  is  performed.  The  mother  goes  to 
her  father's  house,  where  she  is  presented  with  a  dress  and  sweet¬ 
meats  and  a  feast  is  given.  The  midwife  and  servants  attend  the 
mother  for  twelve  days  after  her  accouchement.  After  the  child  is 
born,  its  astrological  horoscope  ( janampatri )  is  prepared  on  the  sixth 
day  [chhathi),  the  mother  and  child  bathe  before  sunrise,  the  child 
is  for  the  first  time  dressed  and  decorated  with  ornaments,  and  the 
mother  and  child  worship  the  Sun.  On  the  twelfth  day  ( barahi ), 
mother  and  child  bathe  before  sunrise  and  a  feast  is  given.  On  the 
maswdn,  after  a  month,  the  mother  and  child  visit  .her  father  and 
receive  dresses  and  ornaments  for  the  mother  and  clothes  and  toys 
for  the  child.  The  father  is  unclean  during  the  twelve  days  after 
his  wife’s  delivery,  and  is  not  permitted  to  worship  the  gods. 
In  Bombay  when  a  “  child  is  born,  a  little  cold  water  is  poured  over 
it,  and  close  to  it  a  metal  plate  is  beaten  with  a  rod  (to  scare  off  evil 
spirits).  The  navel  cord  is  cut,  and  the  woman  is  bathed  in  warm 
water.  Some  of  them  dig,  and  others  of  them  do  not  dig,  the  bath 
water  hole  in  the  lying-in  room.  Those  who  do  not  dig  the  hole, 
bathe  the  child  in  a  large  and  deep  metal  tray.  The  mother  and 
child  are  laid  on  a  cot  under  which  an  earthen  jar  with  burning 
cow-dung  cakes  is  placed.  On  the  first  and  three  following  days 
the  child  is  given  a  rag  soaked  in  castor  oil  to  suck.  From  the 
fourth  the  mother  suckles  the  child,  and  is  given  to  eat  a  pounded 
mixture  of  cummin  seed  and  molasses  mixed  with  clarified  butter. 
During  the  first  three  days,  her  diet  is  wheat  flour  boiled  in 
clarified  butter  mixed  with  sugar,  and  from  the  fourth  she 
eats  rice  and  pulse  with  clarified  butter.  On  the  fifth  day,  a 
few  among  them  worship  the  image  of  Satvai  placed  on  a  stone 
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blab,  as  among  the  Kunbis  of  the  district,  while,  as  a  rule,  all  of 
them  place'  sandal  paste  flowers,  turmeric  powder,  vermilion  and 
fruit  with  sweet  food  cooked  in  the  house  before  an  inkstand,  reed 
pen  and  paper  with  or  without  an  image  of  the  goddess  Satvai. 
They  say  that  the  worship  of  the  image  of  Satvai  is  not  a  Marwar 
custom,  and  the  habit  has  been  adopted  by  their  women  since  they 
settled  in  Ahmadnagar.  Lamps  of  dough  filled  with  clarified 
butter  are  lighted  and  set  before  the  goddess,  or  the  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  and  in  the  place  where  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed. 
These  lamps  are  placed  so  that  the  child  may  not  see  them ;  if  the 
child  see  the  light,  it  is  likely  to  fall  sick.  Unlike  local  castes 
they  do  not  worship  Satvai  on  the  twelfth  day,  nor  do  the  child's 
aunts  name  it.  A  Brahman  priest  generally  attends  the  naming 
on  the  thirteenth,  and  fixes  the  name  after  consulting  his  almanac. 
A  cradle  is  hung  in  the  lying-in  room,  and  the  mother's  female  friends 
and  kinswomen  are  called  and  formally  cradle  and  name  the  child/'1 

8.  The  adult  dead  are  cremated ;  bodies  of  children  are  thrown 

into  a  river,  and,  where  this  is  not  possible,  are 

Disposal  of  the  dead.  .  .... 

buried,  lhe  ashes  are  thrown  into  a  river, 
and,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  they  are  left  on  the  place 
where  the  body  was  burnt.  When  the  corpse  is  placed  on  the  pyre, 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  who  acts  as  chief  mourner,  puts 
five  pieces  of  firewood  on  the  corpse  and  with  fire  in  his  left  hand 
goes  three  times  round  the  pyre  and  then  sets  it  alight.  When 
the  burning  progresses,  he  cracks  the  skull  to  allow  the  soul  to 
escape  {icapdlkriya) .  No  ceremonies  are  performed  for  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  of  ancestors  in  general,- childless  ancestors  or  those  who 
die  by  a  violent  death.  They  do  not  perform  the  srdddha  ;  no 
person  officiates  as  priest  at  the  cremation,  nor  are  any  prayers 
repeated.  In  Bombay  “  after  death  the  body  is  placed  on  a  low 
stool,  bathed  and  dressed  in  new  clothes.  A  woman  who  dies 
before  her  husband  is  dressed  in  a  new  robe,  her  hair  is  decked 
with  flowers  and  her  body  with  ornaments.  These  honours  are 
not  shown  to  a  widow's  body.  Poor  Oswals  lay  their  dead  on 
a  bamboo  ladder-like  bier,  like  that  used  by  Brahmans.  The  rich 
use  a  raised  bamboo  seat  with  a  bamboo  covering  like  an  English 
umbrella,  fastened  to  it,  and  ornamented  with  small  parti-coloured 
flags  decked  with  tinsel.  When  the  bier  is  used,  the  body  is  laid  on 
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the  back  with  the  face  to  the  sky.  If  the  canopied  chair  {mad)  is 
used,  the  body  is  kept  in  a  sitting  position.  Two  dough  balls  with 
a  copper  coin  in  each  are  tied  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  put  in  a 
bell-metal  cup  and  tied  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead.  The  funeral 
party  starts  for  the  burial  ground  with  the  bier  on  their  shou'ders, 
the  barber  going  before,  carrying  a  fire-pot,  and  the  chief  mourner 
following  with  the  others  who  are  all  men.  Unlike  local  Brahmanic 
Hindus,  they  have  no  rule  against  the  fire-pot  carrier  turning  round 
and  looking  back.  This  rule  is  intended  to  bar  the  return  of  the 
ghost  from  the  burial  ground.  As  they  draw  near  the  burning 
ground  they  halt,  lay  down  the  body,  and  throw  the  dough  balls  to 
the  left  and  right.  They  go  to  the  nearest  water,  strip  the  body  of 
its  ornaments,  and  hand  them  to  the  next  of  kin,  when  he  returns 
home.  The  pile  is  made  ready  and  the  body  is  laid  on  it,  and  the 
fire  is  kindled  by  the  son  or  nearest  relation.  When  the  body  is 
burnt,  they  bathe  in  the  nearest  water  and  go  home.  Neither  the 
bearers  nor  the  mourners  are  held  to  be  impure,  and  nothing  is  done 
to  clean  the  house  or  the  spot  where  the  death  took  place.  Next 
day  the  mourning  family,  both  men  and  women,  visit  ParasnatlPs 
temple,  and  lay  one  ser  of  Indian  millet  before  the  god,  bow  to 
him,  and  go  home.  They  do  not  gather  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  nor 
do  they  perform  any  mind-rites,  nor  keep  the  yearly  death  day. 
Their  only  observance  is  that,  on  some  day  between  the  twelfth  day 
after  the  death  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  caste  people  are  treated 
to  a  dinner  of  sweetmeats  and  the  dead  are  forgotten  v  1 

9.  Some  Oswals  are  Swetambari  and  others  Digambari  Jainas. 

„  .  Swetambari  Oswals  worship  Sri  Jiudat 

Religion. 

Surji,  Sri  Kusal  Sfirji,  Sri  Chand  Surji, 
who  were  Acharyas  or  high  priests  of  Kartargachha  and  famous 
by  the  name  of  Dadaji.  Their  footprints  2 re  generally  worshipped, 
and  the  offering  is  taken  by  the  Bhojak  already  described,  or  in 
their  absence,  by  any  Brahman.  The  offering  consists  of  fruits, 
sweetmeats,  uncooked  rice,  and  money.  Some  also,  in  imitation  of 
the  Hindus,  amongst  whom  they  live,  worship  snakes  and  trees  like 
the  piped.  They  all  worship  the  sun  and  fire,  particularly  at 
marriage.  The  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Sikharji,  the  Paras- 
nath  Hill  in  Hazaribagh  District,  Champapur  in  the  Bhagalpur 
District,  Pavapur  in  Bihar,  Benares,  Ajudhya,  Sidhachal  in  Bhav- 
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nagar,  Girvar  Hill  in  J unagarh,  Kesariyaji  in  Udaypur,  and  Mount 
Abu.  Such  pilgrimages  are  usually  undertaken  in  the  cold  season. 
For  ceremonial  purposes  Bhojaks  are  employed,  and,  in  their  absence, 
Brahmans  of  any  tribe.  The  real  priests  are  the  Jaina  Jatis.  In 
temples  are  worshipped  the  twenty -four  Arhat  or  Tirthankara  :  Adi- 
natha  or  Rishabhanatha,  Ajitanatha,  Sambhunatha,  Abhinandana- 
natha,  Sumatinatha,  Padmaprabhunatha,  Suparswanatha,  Chandra- 
prabha,  Suvidhanatha  or  Pushpadanta,  Sitalanatha,  Sri  Ansanatha, 
Vasupadya,  Yimalanatha,  Anantanatha,  Dharmanatha,  Santanatha, 
Kunthunatha,  Aranatha,  Mallinatha,  Munisuvrata,  Neminatha, 
Naminatha,  Parasnatha,  Vardhamana  or  Mahavira.  Of  course  no 
animal  sacrifice  of  any  kind  is  allowed  in  the  Jaina  temples.  The 
Swetambari  Oswals  read  the  Kalpa  Sutra  and  pray  and  fast  during 
the  eight  days  of  Parjushana,  which  commences  on  the  twelfth  or  thir¬ 
teenth  of  Bhadon.  The  Digambari  Oswals  observe  the  Parjushana 
for  ten  days,  commencing  from  the  twentieth  of  Bhadon.  This  is 
their  greatest  religious  festival.  Nine  days  in  Chait  and  Kuar  are 
set  apart  for  the  navak&ra  mantra  or  the  Jaina  gdyatri ,  beginning 
from  the  twenty-first  of  each  of  these  months.  During  this  time 
prayer  and  fasting  are  performed.  On  the  twenty-first  of  Karttik 
in  each  year,  they  fast  and  worship  Gyan  or  true  knowledge ;  on 
thirtieth  Karttik,  tenth  of  Pus,  and  eighteenth  Baisakh,  the  deities 
are  carried  about  on  cars.  On  tbe  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of 
Chait,  women,  whose  husbands  are  alive,  worship  Gangaur,  as  Hin¬ 
dus  do,  and  entertain  their  friends.  Similar  feasts  of  joy  are  held  on 
the  eighteenth  of  Sawan.  This  is  known  as  Tij .  Like  Hindus 
they  observe  the  Iloli,  Rakshabandhan,  Dasmi,  Divali,  Basant- 
pancbmi.  The  winter  solstice,  Makar  Sankrant,  commonly  known 
as  the  Khicharwar,  is  also  observed.  There  is  no  regular  propitia¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  but  those  who  have  long  lived  under  Hindu  influ¬ 
ence  believe  in  ghosts  and  use  the  ordinary  means  of  repelling  them. 

10.  Animal  food  is  universally  prohibited.  Like  other  respecta- 

Social  rules  Hindus,  they  will,  not  touch  Dorns, 

Bhangis,  and  similar  menial  castes.  They 
follow  the  usual  Hindu  taboos  regarding  food  and  family  intercourse. 
When  they  salute  each  other,  they  raise  the  right  hand.  Brahmans 
and  Jatis  are  saluted  with  joined  hands.  ,  Elders  and  Brahmans 
return  the  salute  with  the  asfoand  Jatis  say  in  return  Dharma  Idbh. 
In  Bombay  “  they  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor  on  pain  of  loss 
of  caste.  On  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  of  each  lunar 
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fortnight,  they  do  not  eat  vegetable.  Even  on  other  days  few  eai 
onions  or  garlic.  Most  men  take  a  pill  of  opium  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon  after  food.  They  shave  the  head  except  three  knots, 
one  on  the  crown,  and  one  above  each  ear,  a  practice  which  has 
given  them  the  name  of  Trishendi,  or  “  three  knotted.  ”  1 


The  eighty-four  sections  of  the  Oswdls. 


Thatha. 

Bachhawat. 

Vaid. 

Sikh&wat. 

Barhiya. 

Chhorawat. 

Bora. 

Mirioh. 

Sethiya. 

Darhiwal. 

Botbara. 

Palecba. 

Lorha. 

Kumat. 

Jbavag. 

Ulencba. 

D&ga. 

Rampuriya. 

Rawani. 

Jbovarh. 

Kojar. 

Daftari. 

Bhandai'i. 

Lembu. 

Parakb. 

Sekhani. 

Bhansali. 

Tauk. 

Kodhari. 

Bhatera. 

Sihani. 

Tikuliya. 

Du  garb. 

Monot. 

Cbaurariya. 

Dosi. 

Nuniya. 

Guguliya. 

Sanr. 

Brahmachiya. 

Nun&wat. 

Lokar. 

Katari. 

Kachbab. 

Setb. 

Khater. 

Srimal. 

Gandhi. 

Pal  aw  at. 

Birar. 

Srisrimal. 

Jhajlani. 

Sucbeti. 

Bbuteriya. 

S'rngi. 

Chauth&liya. 

Hii&wat. 

Picba. . 

Pit  aliya. 

Bburant. 

Surana. 

Vinayakiya. 

Tugaliya. 

Rauswasi. 

Tbajer. 

Kocbar. 

Maubata. 

Marori. 

Kukara. 

Goriya. 

Parsani. 

Dad  ha. 

Dhapaiya. 

Syamsukh. 

Modi. 

Ranka. 

Dhamawat. 

Pagariya. 

Napharan'. 

Phopbariya. 

Barariya. 

Dudheriya. 

Raedasani. 

Dugar. 

Distribution  of  the  Oswdls  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Debra  Dun  .  . 

6 

Aligarh  .... 

19 

Sah&ranpur 

16 

Mathura  .  . 

21 

Muzaffarnagar  .  . 

4 

Agra  .... 

102 

Meerut  .... 

1 

Farrukhabad  . 

2 

Bulandsbabr  .  .  . 

16 

E  taw  ah  .... 

34 

1  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XV,  77. 
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Distribution  of  the  Oswals  according  to  the  Census  of  1891  —  concld. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers, 

Etah  .... 

1 

J  3.1  sun  •  •  •  • 

12 

Buaaun  .  . 

113 

Lalitpur  . 

17 

Cawnpur  ,  . 

14 

Benares  .... 

67 

Fatehpur 

1 

Mirzapur 

3 

Eanda  .... 

4 

Eberi  .  • 

2 

Allahabad  .  .  . 

37 

Jhausi  .... 

12 

Total  . 

504 

•  '  •  •  .  •  -  "  •  . 
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P 

Pachhtoriya. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  found  in  the  eastern  districts 
who  claim  to  be  of  Dikshit  origin  and  take  their  name  from  Pachh- 
otar  in  the  Ghazipur  District.  They  hold  a  fairly  respectable 
rank.  One  branch  of  them  has  been  converted  to  Islam.1 

Pahari  (pahdr  =  a  hill). — A  general  term  for  the  hillmen  of 
the  higher  and  lower  Himalayas.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  sept  of  Rajputs  in  Dehra  Dun,  who  are  probably  allied  to 
the  Khasiya  (q.v.). 

Pahriya. — A  caste  of  messengers  and  village  watchmen  so  called 
because  they  do  watch  and  ward  ( pahra ).  In  the  hills  they  are  a 
branch  of  the  Dorns.  In  the  plains  they  are  probably  an  occu¬ 
pational  offshoot  from  some  of  the  menial  tribes. 


Distribution  of  the  Pahriya  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Gorakhpur  ......... 

344 

Basti  ......... 

19 

Gonda  ......... 

88 

Bahraich  ....  ..... 

44 

Total 

495 

Palliwal. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  who  take  their  name  from 
the  town  of  Palli  or  Pali  in  Mar  war.  According  to  Mr.  Sherring 
they  are  supposed  not  to  be  true  Yaisyas  and  to  have  Bargujar 
blood  in  their  veins.  They  emigrated  westward  in  the  time  of 
Ala-ud-din  Ghori. 


1  Census  Report,  1865 :  Appendix  B,  122 :  Elliott,  Chronicles  of  Undo,  35,  note. 
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Distribution  of  Palliwal  Banyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Jainas. 

Total. 

Meerut  . 

• 

•  •• 

2 

2 

Bulandshahr 

1 

5 

6 

Aligarh  . 

156 

399 

555 

Mathura 

154 

281 

435 

Agra 

98 

1,609 

1.707 

Farrukhabad 

29 

351 

380 

Etah  . 

•  •  • 

33 

33 

Cawnpur 

•  •• 

114 

114 

Jalaun 

8 

... 

8 

Lalitpur  . 

3 

... 

3 

Gorakhpur 

405 

... 

405 

Lucknow 

... 

4 

4 

B&rabanki 

... 

57 

57 

Total 

854 

2,855 

3,709 

Palliwal.— A  local  tribe  of  Brahmans  who,  like  the  Banya  sub- 
caste  of  the  same  name,  take  their  title  from  Pali,  the  commercial 
city  of  Marwar.  They  belong  to  the  Kanaujiya  division  of  the 
Pancha  Gauda.  Colonel  Tod  had  a  theory  that  as  they  worshipped, 
among  other  things,  the  bridle  of  a  horse,  they  were  survivors  of  the 
priests  of  the  Palli  Scythian  race.  They  are  said  to  give  a  bride- 
price  at  marriagd  They  appear  all  over  Upper  India  as  money¬ 
lenders,  merchants  and  cultivators.  A  great  misfortune  fell  upon 
them  in  1156  A.  D.  when  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Rathaur 
dynasty  and  son  of  the  King  of  Kanauj,  passed  Pali  on  his  return 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwarika.  The  Brahmans  of  Pali  sent  a 
deputation  to  him  asking  for  protection  fi'pm  the  two  evils  which 
prevailed — the  Minas  of  the  Aravalli  range  and  the  lions.  Sivaji 
relieved  them  from  both;  but  the  opportunity  to  acquire  land  was 
too  good  to  be  lost,  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Holi  he  put  the  lead¬ 
ing  Brahmans  to  death  and  seized  Pali.1 


Annals  of  Rdjasthdn,  II,  15. 
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Distribution  of  Palliwdl  Brahmans  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Saharanpur 

1 

Farrukhabal 

3 

M  uzaffaraagar 

61 

Etah  .  . 

48 

Meerut  .  . 

397 

Cawnpur  ,  . 

67 

Bulandshahr 

213 

Jalaun 

102 

Aligarh  . 

154 

Lalitpur  . 

6 

Mathura 

343 

Jaunpur  . 

122 

Agra 

114 

Total 

1,634 

Palwar,  Paliwar. — A  sept  o£  Rajputs  confined  almost  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  Gorakhpur  Division  and  the  Faizabad  District. 
According  to  the  Faizabad  tradition,1  one  Prithiviraj  Deo,  Sombansi, 
known  also  as  Mur  Deo  or  Bhur  Deo,  came  from  the  village  of  Pali 
in  the  district  of  Hardoi  in  1248  A.  D.  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  village  of  Rannupur,  where  he  accepted  service  under  the 
Bhars.  From  his  native  place  he  and  his  descendants  gave  up  the 
name  of  Sombansi  and  adopted  that  of  Palwar.  He  is  said  to  have 
formed  a  connection  with  a  fairy  ( deokanga )  or  a  witch  ( ddin ),  and 
by  her  he  had  a  son  Harihar  Deo,  who  formed  attachments  with  an 
Ahirin  and  a  Bharin,  of  whom  there  are  multitudinous  descendants 
in  the  Azamgarh  District.  These  descendants  have  become  known 
as  Dainiyas  or  “  children  of  the  witch ;;  and  Bantariyas  or  “  dwel¬ 
lers  in  the  woods/'’  Tradition  says  that  on  one  occasion,  soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  son,  this  lady  of  the  woods  was  engaged  in  the 
homely  office  of  baking  cakes,  when  her  infant,  which  lay  some 
paces  off,  began  to  cry.  She  had  either  to  neglect  the  baby  or  the 
cakes ;  when,  as  her  husband  arrived,  he  saw  his  fairy  wife  assume 
supernatural  and  gigantic  proportions,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  baking 
and  nursing  to  go  on  together.  When  she  saw  she  was  dis¬ 
covered  she  disappeared  for  ever,  leaving  the  child  as  a  legacy  to  her 
astonished  husband. 

2.  According  to  another  version  of  the  legend  the  founder  of  the 
sept  was  one  Patraj  of  the  Sombansi  tribe,  who  is  said  to  have 


1  Settlement  Report,  153. 
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migrated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  to  Bandipur  in  FaizaMd, 
where  he  made  himself  famous  in  his  contests  with  the  Rajbhars. 
He  had  four  wives  of  different  castes — a  Rajput,  an  Ahir,  a  Bhar 
and  one  whose  caste  is  unknown.  Their  descendants  were  the  Pal- 
wars,  Ahiriniya,  Bhariniya  and  Dainiya.1 

3.  In  a  third  version  they  claim  a  connection  with  Sandi-Pali, 
which  the  Sombansis  of  that  place  deny.  On  this  the  Pal  wars 
change  ground  and  refer  their  origin  to  Paii  near  Delhi,  or  to  a 
village  of  that  name  in  the  Partabgarh  District,  which  is  likely 
enough,  as  that  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Sombansi  sept  in  the 
present  day.2 

4.  Some  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  tribe  on  account  of  the 
Chaurasi  or  group  of  eighty -four  villages  which  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot 
attributed  to  them  in  the  Gorakhpur  District.  On  this  Mr.  Carnegy 
writes8: — “Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  in  his  extraordinary  article  in  his  Sup¬ 
plemental  Glossary  on  Chaurasi,  speaks  of  a  collection  of  eighty-four 
villages  in  Pargana  Anaula  (should  be  Bhawapar)  in  the  Gorakhpur 
District,  where  their  possessions,  which  have  been  mostly  confiscated 
for  their  proceedings  in  1857,  are  said  by  the  tribe  to  have  com¬ 
menced  with  eighty-four  bighas  of  land  and  soon  to  have  swelled 
into  eighty-four  full  villages.  But  the  fact  is  the  whole  of  the 
Gorakhpur,  Faizabad  and  Azamgarh  Palwars  spring  from  one 
common  ancestor.  The  system  of  reckoning  by  Chaurasi  and 
Biyalisi,  so  much  dwelt  on  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  is  uncommon  in 
this  part  of  Oudh — in  fact  few  natives  understand  it ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  49  seems  with  these  very  Palwars  to  have  a  special  charm.  For 
instance,  they  talk  of  unchds  kos  kd  bhat,  which  means  that  on  the 
occasion  of  ceremonial  gatherings  of  the  tribe  to  commemorate  a 
birth,  marriage  or  death,  all  the  members  inhabiting  a  circle  of  49 
kos,  which  area  is  supposed  to  represent  their  proprietary  posses¬ 
sions,  are  invited  to  attend  and  eat  the  bread  of  sociability.  Of 
these,  however,  the  Surhurpur  (Bandipur)  branches  are  debarred  from 
eating  and  drinking  with  the  tribe  by  reason  of  illegitimacy  j  and 
Atrauliya  branch  because  it  is  stained  with  blood.  Members  of 
these  branches  on  such  occasions  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  having  dry  rations  served  out  to  them  in  lieu  of  cooked  viands. 
The  absurdity  of  the  former  of  these  exclusions,  and  of  the  system 


1  Census  Report,  N.-W.  P.,  1865,  II,  112,  sq, 
5  Census  Report,  200. 

*  H’aitdbdd  Settlement  Report,  206,  sq. 
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of  caste  generally,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  following  instance: 
A  female  of  the.  Surhurpur  illegitimate  branch  and  another  of  the 
Birhar  legitimate  branch  both  married  into  the  orthodox  Rajkumar 
family  of  the  Raja  of  Dera,  and  thereafter  both  branches  were 
alike  admitted  to  the  Raja's  social  board.  Both  parties  then  eat 
and  drink  with  the  Raja,  but  they  still  will  not  eat  and  drink  with 
each  other;  and  they  thus  remain  a  living  confutation  of  the 
mathematical  axiom  that  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other.  Unch&s  Jcos  Jci  Jcumak  is  another  common 
expression  with  these  people,  which  means  that  the  proprietors 
within  a*  area-  iof  49  /cos  were  wont  in  the  king's  time  to  make 
common  cause  in  opposing  the  aggressions  of  the  Meopur  faction 
of  the  Rajkumars  and  all  others." 

5.  The  turbulence  of  the  sept  in  Gorakhpur  during  the  Mutiny 
led  to  the  confiscation  of  nearly  all  their  possessions,  and  they  have 
now  fallen  on  evil  days  and  possess  little  rank  or  influence. 

6.  In  Faizabad  the  Palwars  give  brides  to  the  Gargbansi,  Suraj- 
bansi,  Chandel,  Bachgoti,  Bais  and  Chauhan  septs.  In  Azamgarh 
they  claim  to  belong  to  the  Bhargava  gotra  ;  take  brides  from  the 
Bais,  Rathaur,  Bisen,  Chauhan,  Raghubansi,  Donwar  and  Chandel 
septs;  and  marry  their  daughters  to  members  of  the  Surajbans, 
Kalhans,  Rajkumar,  Raghubansi,  Sirnet  and  Chandrabansi  septs. 


Distribution  of  Palwdr  lidjpnts  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Agra 

• 

29 

Azamgarn 

• 

7,664 

J  alaun 

• 

5 

Kheri  .  . 

- 

1,206 

Jaunpur 

• 

11 

Faizabad  . 

• 

5,587 

Ghazipur  . 

* 

80 

Sultanpur 

• 

177 

Gorakhpur  . 

• 

3,376 

Bavabanki 

• 

14 

Basti 

• 

231 

Total 

• 

18,380 

Panka,  Panika. — A  low  weaving  and  watchman  tribe  in  South 
Mirzapur.  They  are  the  same  people  who  are  known  in  Bengal 
as  Pan,  Panwa,  Paur, .  Pab,  Panika,  Chik,  Chik  Baraik,  Ganda, 
Mahato,  Sawasi  or  Tanti.  In  Mirzapur  they  are  known  as  Panka, 
Vol.  IV. 
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Panika  or  Pankiya  and  Kotwar,  the  last  of  which,  in  relation  to 
their  occupation  as  village  watchmen,  means  “  keeper  or  porter 
of  a  castle  ”  (Sanskrit  fcota  or  Jcoshtha  pdla),  The  name  Panka  or 
Panika  is  usually  taken  from  panik,  which  means  the  elastic  bow 
which  the  weaver  uses  to  extend  the  cloth  as  it  is  woven ;  but  the 
Bengali  synonyms  for  the  caste  make  this  uncertain.  Colonel  Dal¬ 
ton  was  disposed  from  their  appearance  to  believe  them  of  Aryan 
or  Hindu,  rather  than  Dravidian  origin,  and  describes  them  as  “  in 
all  probability  remnants  of  the  Aryan  colQnies  that  the  Hos  subju¬ 
gated.1”  This  is  disputed  by  Mr.  Risley,2  who  remarks  that  athe 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  exogamous  divisions  of  the  Pans 
affords  convincing  evidence  of  their  Dravidian  origin.”  Though 
they  have  lost  in  Mirzapur  their  totemistic  septs,  still  their  appear¬ 
ance  clearly  indicates  their  connection  with  the  Dravidian  races  like 
the  Majhwars.  They  say  that  Parameswar  created  the  first  man 
of  the  caste  out  of  water  ( point )  and  appointed  him  his  water-carrier. 
One  day  Parameswar  sent  him  to  bring  fire.  He  went  in  search  of 
fire  to  a  place  where  the  Majhwars  were  eating,  and  they  gave  him 
a  share  of  their  food.  He  returned  to  Parameswar,  who  taxed  him 
with  eating  with  such  degraded  people.  He  denied  the  charge, 
but  Parameswar  gave  him  a  blow  on  his  back  and  he  immediately 
vomited  up  a  quantity  of  rice  and  pulse.  So  Parameswar  turned 
him  out  of  Heaven,  and  the  Pankas  have  since  then  gone  down  in  the 
world  and  eat  with  Majhwars.  The  Mirzapur  Pankas  describe 
themselves  as  emigrants  from  Bahmandeva  in  Riwa,  and  fix  the 
date  of  their  arrival  some  eight  or  ten  generations  ago. 

2.  They  have  lost,  if  they  ever  possessed,  the  elaborate  scheme  of 
totemistic  septs  which  are  found  among  the 
Triand  M0gamyh0n  Bans  o£  Bengal.  Their  rules  of  exogamy 
prohibit  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
maternal  uncle  or  of  their  father’s  sister,  and  they  also  do  not  marry 
in  their  own  family  as  long  as  the  members  are  united  and  live 
together,  no  matter  how  distant  relatives  may  reside  under  the 
same  roof.  This  abhorrence  of  marriage  between  persons  residing 
closely  together  from  early  youth  is,  according  to  one  theory,  the 
basis  of  the  rule  of  exogamy.3  They  have  a  tribal  council  known  as 


1  Descriptiue  Ethnology,  185. 

2  Tribes  and  Castes,  II,  156. 

3  See  Westermarck,  History  of  Human  Marriage,  320 ,  sqq. 
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kutumayat  or  kabildari.1  There  is  no  permanent  president,  but  at 
each  meeting  the  most  respectable  person  present  takes  the  chair. 

3.  Differences  of  wealth  or  social  position  (except  the  practice  of 

^  ,  .  degrading  employments,  such  as  shoe-mak- 

Rules  of  marriage.  °  r  J  _ 

ing)  are  not  a  bar  to  marriage.  Polygamy  is 
permitted,  but  they  can  seldom  afford  more  than  one  wife.  If  thtre 
are  more  wives  than  one,  the  head  wife  alone  is  mistress  of  the 
household  and  shares  in  the  family  worship.  If  an  unmarried  girl 
is  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  clansman,  her  parents  have  to  give 
a  tribal  feast  and  she  is  then  restored  to  caste  :  but  if  her  lover  be  an 
outsider,  she  is  permanently  expelled.  The  bride  price  amounts  to 
five  rupees  in  cash  and  two  maunds  of  rice  and  pulse.  The  rules  as 
to  physical  defects  in  bride  and  bridegroom  agree  with  those  of  the 
allied  tribes. 


Widow  marriage  and 
the  lovirate . 


Succession,  adoption 
and  relationship. 


Birth  customs. 


4.  Divorce  is  permitted  in  case  of  adultery  in  either  party  or  if 

either  eat  with  a  low  caste  person  like  a  Dom, 
Divorce.  1  ’ 

Chamar  or  Dusadh.  But  the  intention  to 

divorce  must  be  announced  before,  and  sanctioned  by,  the  tribal 
council. 

5.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are 
permitted  on  the  usual  conditions. 

6.  The  rules  on  these  subjects  correspond 
in  every  way  with  those  of  the  Majhwars. 

7.  The  woman  is  delivered  on  a  cot  and  is  attended  by  a  Chamain 
midwife,  who  cuts  the  cord  and  buries  it 
under  the  cot.  The  woman  receives  no  food 

for  two  days  :  on  the  third  she  gets  rice  and  cakes  made  of  pulse  and 
pumpkin  ( konhrauri ).  They  have  the  usual  sixth  day  ( chhathi ) 
and  twelfth  day  ( barahi )  ceremonies,  after  which  the  woman  is 
clean  and  resumes  her  household  work.  A  husband  does  not 
cohabit  with  his  wife  for  three  or  four  months  after  her  confinement. 

8.  The  only  ceremony  in  adoption  is  the  announcement  of 
the  fact  and  the  exchange  of  mutual  promises 
before  the  leader  of  the  council. 

9.  The  marriage  ceremonies  do  not  appreciably  differ  from  those 
of  the  cognate  tribes.  The  betrothal  is  clenched 
by  the  boy’s  father  sending  to  the  bride’s 


Adoption  ceremony. 


Marriage  ceremonies. 


'The  first  name  means  “family  council,”  Sanskrit  kutumba=the  household ; 
the  latter  an  importation  from  the  Arabic  jabfl^kindred. 
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house  five  rupees  and  three  or  five  sers  of  coarse  sugar  [gnr) .  This 
is  called  neg  bharna.  Three  days  before  marriage  is  the  matmangar 
ceremony  (see  Bhaiya 1 *).  "When  the  procession  reaches  the  door  of 
the  bride,  the  relatives  of  the  bridegroom  distribute  betel-nut  among 
those  of  the  bride,  who  return  the  compliment.  After  the  procession 
returns  to  the  reception  place  ( janwansa ),  the  bride’s  mother  goes 
there  with  five  sers  of  coarse  sugar  and  three  tooth  brushes  ( datuan )  : 
with  these  the  bridegroom  has  to  clean  his  teeth  and  she  makes  him 
smell  the  sugar.  His  father  then  sends  the  “  offering”  ( charkaua )  to 
the  bride — two  sheets  (sari)  and  five  sers  of  sugar.  At  the  actual 
ceremony  the  bride’s  sister  fills  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
with  rice  and  dried  mangoes.  Then  the  bridegroom  rubs  some 
red  lead  ( sendur )  on  the  branch  of  the  cotton  tree  (semal)  fixed  up 
in  the  marriage  shed  ( mdnro )  and  then  smears  it  over  the  nose,  fore¬ 
head  and  parting  of  the  bride’s  hair.  This  is  the  binding  part  of 
the  ceremony.  After  this  they  are  taken  into  the  retiring  room 
(Jcohabar)  (for  the  significance  of  which,  see  Majhwdr .*)  There  the 
bridegroom  has  again  to  smell  some  sugar.  On  returning  home 
there  is  the  usual  feast,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  go  to  “  drown  the  nuptial  jars  ”  ( Jcalsa )  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  stream,  and  on  their  way  home  they  worship  every  pip  a  l  and 
banyan  tree  they  meet,  and  rub  red  lead  on  their  trunks.  This  form 
of  marriage  is  called  charhauwa. 

10.  The  form  of  marrying  a  widow  by  sagai  is  very  simple. 

The  man  has  to  pay  three  rupees  as  the  bride 

Marriage  by  sagai.  .  1  t  r 

price  to  her  relations,  then  he  brings  her 
home,  and  as  she  enters  the  house  he  rubs  red  lead  on  the  parting 
of  her  hair  and  puts  palm  leaf  ornaments  ( tarJci )  in  her  ears.  On 
that  day  he  feasts  the  clansmen. 

11.  Unmarried  children  and  people  who  die  of  epidemic  disease 

^  ,  .  are  buried  :  others  are  cremated.3  When  the 

Death  ceremonies. 

mourners  return  home  they  pour  a  little  oil 
.n  the  ground  and  sit  down  and  console  the  chief  mourner.  He 
goes  to  the  riverside  and  fixes  a  bundle  of  reed  grass  into  the  ground, 
which  he  and  the  women  of  the  household  water  every  day  at  noon 


1  Para.  14. 

*  Para.  18. 

3  This  is  tho  custom  also  in  Bengal ;  Ball,  Jungle  Life  322,  note;  Risley,  Tribes 
and  Castes,  II,  159. 
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urtil  the  obsequies  are  completed.1  The  death  impurity  lasts  ten 
days,  when  the  obsequies  are  concluded  by  a  tribal  feast. 

12.  They  profess  a  sold  of  bastard  Hinduism.  They  are  much 
afraid  of  evil  spirits  ( bhut )  which  commonly 
reside  in  mahua,  pipal  or  banyan  trees. 

These  are  periodically  propitiated  by  offerings  of  goats  and  fowls 
performed  by  the  Baiga.  They  do  not  employ  Brahmans  in  any 
of  their  religious  ceremonies.  Their  two  great  festivals  are  the 
Holi  and  Dasami  (Dasahra)  ;  but  they  in  no .  way  follow  Hindu 
usage  on  these  festivals,  and  offer  a  burnt  offering  to  the  marriage 
god  Dulha  Deva,  who  is  represented  by  a  piece  of  rudely  cut  stone 
on  a  mud  platform.  His  worship  is  performed  by  the  Baiga. 
They  observe  the  Nagpanchami  festival,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
as  is  the  case  in  Bengal,  any  special  worship  of  the  snake  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  tribe.2 

13.  They  believe  that  old  wells,  streams  and  trees  are  haunted 

by  evil  spirits.  The  Baiga  raises  a  regular 

Demonology  and  ,  .  .  ..  »  ,,  . 

ancestor  worship.  yearly  subscription  to  provide  tor  their  wor¬ 
ship  ;  and  offers  to  them  young  pigs,  fowls 
and  goats,  with  a  burnt  offering  ( hom )  of  sugar  and  butter.  The 
tenth  day  of  the  second  half  of  the  month  of  Kuar  is  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  dead,  to  whom  food  and  a  burnt  sacrifice  are 
offered.  On  the  tenth  day  after  a  man  or  woman  dies  a  young 
pig  is  sacrificed.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  they  invoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  in  a  low  voice  in  these  words — “Now  live 
for  ever  in  this  house  and  do  not  trouble  our  children.  ”  Every  day 
till  the  tenth  day  they  lay  out  food  at  night  for  the  dead  along  the 
road  by  which  the  corpse  was  taken  to  cremation  or  burial. 
They  are  constantly  in  the  fear  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
whenever  they  have  a  bad  dream  or  a  nightmare  they  offer  a  burnt 
sacrifice  {hom)  to  them, 

14.  Women  tattoo  themselves  on  the  arms  in  some  conventional 

Various  superstitions.  Pattern-  If  the7  £ail  to  do  this;  a  Womau  ™ 
the  next  life  is  reborn  as  a  Turkin  or  the 

wife  of  a  Muhammadan,  on  whom  they  look  with  special  abhorrence. 
They  have  the  usual  omens.  They  swear  by  putting  a  piece  of 
iron  in  a  drinking  vessel  of  water  which  is  held  in  the  hand.  No 


1  On  the  significance  of  this  ceremony,  see  Biyclr,  para.  14. 

2  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  II.,  159, 
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Panka  will  violate  such  an  oath.  They  have  a  firm  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft,  and  think  that  a  witch  can  kill  a  man  by  looking  at  him ; 
hence  old  women  suspected  of  witchcraft  are  carefully  avoided. 
They  also  believe  that  a  witch  can  turn  meat  into  a  mass  of  blood 
and  maggots  merely  by  looking  at  it.  Most  diseases  are  due  to 
demoniacal  influence,  which  is  treated  by  the  Baiga.  They  have  a  firm 
belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  sundry  amulets. 

15.  They  regard  the  cow  as  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth, 
and  will  not  eat  beef.  Any  one  eating  it 
is  put  out  of  caste.  Besides  the  flesh  of  the 

cow  and  buffalo,  they  will  not  eat  the  horse,  ass,  camel,  jackal, 
lizard  or  crocodile.  They  eat  pigs,  fowls,  fish  and  all  kinds  of 
jungle  game.  The  men  eat  first  and  women  after  them.  Some 
men  wear  a  special  religious  necklace  ( kanthi ),  and  these,  when 
they  eat,  throw  a  little  bread  and  water  on  the  ground  as  an  offering 
to  the  earth  goddess  Dharti  Mata.  They  use  liquor  and  tobacco 
freely.  They  salute  elders  in  the  form  paelagi,  and  the  reply  is 
asis,  or  a  blessing.  They  respect  their  women,  who  work  at 
spinning  thread  which  the  men  weave.  They  are  very  hospitable 
to  clansmen  but  fear  strangers.  They  will  not  touch  a  Chamar  or 
Dhai'kar,  nor  the  wife  of  the  younger  brother.  The  father-in-law 
and  mother-in-law  of  a  married  couple  do  not  touch  or  speak  to 
each  other.1  They  will  eat  food  cooked  by  a  Brahman  and  no  one 
else.  None  but  a  Dom  or  Ghasiya  will  touch  their  leavings. 

16.  They  work  as  weavers  and  village  watchmen.  The  loom  is 

known  as  dongi.  The  main  kinds  of  cloth 
which  they  make  are  the  damp,  charas  and 
bhagua.  The  darap  is  a  woman's  thick  sheet  worth  about  two 
rupees.  The  charas  is  a  loin  cloth  for  men  like  the  Hindu  dhoti : 
the  bhagua  a  small  cloth  worn  under  the  loin  cloth  only  by  Majhwar 
women,  for  which  they  get  a  fancy  price.2  They  often  work  up 
cotton  into  cloth  for  their  customers,  and  for  weaving  a  dhoti  receive 
three  sers  of  kodo  or  sdnwdn  millet.  Their  dress  presents  no 
peculiarities.  The  women  wear  pewter  anklets  ( pairi ),  glass  wrist 
bangles  ( churi ),  a  wristlet- (berawa)  and  a  nose- ring  ( natli ).  As  may 
be  anticipated  from  their  customs,  they  are  regarded  as  pure  village 
menials  and  their  social  status  is  very  low. 


•  See  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  11,  sqq. 

2  See  Majhwar,  para.  60. 
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Pankhiya. — A  peculiar  class  of  Muhammadans  who  are  found 
in  the  low  lands  (khaclir)  of  the  Ganges  in  Shahjahanpur  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  They  profess  to  be  strict  Muhamma¬ 
dans,  but  transgress  the  law  of  Islam  by  eating  turtles,  crocodiles 
and  other  animals  usually  regarded  as  forbidden  food.  They  appear 
to  be  a  fairly  well-to-do  cultivating  class,  and  their  hamlets  show 
a  stock  of  cattle,  goats  and  poultry  much  larger  than  that  possessed 
by  ordinary  Hindu  cultivators.1 


Distribution  of  the  Panlthiyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Cawnpur  .  . 

65 

Ghazipur  .  , 

6 

Allahabad  .  . 

41 

Basti  .... 

550 

Benares  .  . 

8 

Azamgarh  . 

HI 

Jaunpur 

132 

Total 

913 

Pant,  Panth — (Sanskrit  paihin,  “a.  path  in  morals  or  re li- 
gion  ”)  a  class  of  Hill  Brahmans,  who  ascribe  their  origin  to 
Maharashtra  or  the  Marhata  country.  They  belong  to  the 
Bharadwaja,  Parasara  and  Vasishtha  gotras  and  the  Madhyandinya 
sdkha.  They  say  that  some  twenty-one  generations  ago  their 
ancestor  Jayadeva  came  to  Kumaun.  In  the  tenth  generation  his 
descendants  divided  into  four  branches,  named  after  Sarma,  Sri- 
natha,  Nathu  and  Bhaudas.  Sarma  became  a  physician,  Srinatha, 
the  spiritual  preceptor  of  the  Baja,  Nathu,  a  teacher  of  Pauranik 
theology,  and  Bhaudas,  a  soldier.  The  last-mentioned  acquired  in 
camp  and  court  a  habit  of  eating  flesh  like  his  Khasiya  soldiers,  and 
his  descendants  retained  the  custom.  But  the  others  Confined  them¬ 
selves  to  vegetable  food,  as  their  present  representatives  do,  and 
even  oblige  their  wives,  who  come  from  flesh-eating  clans  like 
the  Tiwaris  and  Joshis,  to  do  the  same.  The  Bharadwaja  Pants 
intermarry  with  Tripathis  or  Tiwaris,  Joshis  and  Panres.  They 
rarely  many  Pants  of  the  two  other  gotras ,  and  their  customs  and 
habits  and  manner  of  eating  and  drinking  resemble  those  of  other 


’  Imperial  Gazetteer,  XII,  3V7,  sq. 
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Hill  Brahmans.  Their  favourite  object  of  worship  is  the  Vaishnava 
Saktb1 

Pan  war. — A  noted  sept  of  "Rajputs  who  in  name  represent  the 
ancient  Pramara  race.  Colonel  Tod 2  calls  them  the  “  most  potent 
of  the  Agnikula  or  fire  races.”  “  The  world  is  the  PramaPs  ”  is  an 
arcient  saying,  and  Naukot  Marusthali  signifies  the  nine  divisions 
into  which  the  country  from  the  Satlaj  to  the  ocean  was  divided 
among  them.  By  another  theory  they  represent  the  Pauravas,  the 
famous  race  which,  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  predominant 
in  Rajasthan  under  the  name  of  Pramara.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  Yeda  and  Mahabharata,  where  the  first  kings  of  the  Lunar 
race  are  represented  as  being  Pauravas  who  reigned  over  the  realms 
included  between  the  Upper  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  They  are 
the  Porouaroi  or  Poruaroi  of  Ptolemy.3  General  Cunningham,4 
on  the  contrary,  would  identify  these  last  with  the  Parihar  sept. 
The  popular  account  of  them  is  that  they  were  the  third  in  order 
of  creation  from  the  Agnikunda,  and  were  hence  called  Pramara 
or  “  first  strikers.” 

2.  In  Bombay  the  Pramaras,  who  are  called  a  detachment 
from  the  Agnikula  tribes  of  Mount  Abu,  like  the  others  under 
the  same  fictional  appellation,  are,  according  to  Dr.  J  Wilson,5 
descendants  of  Kulis.  Their  traditions  centre  round  the  State  of 
Dhar,  the  Raja  of  which  is  still  a  member  of  the  sept.  In  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  heroic  defence  of  the  capital  they  repeat  the  verse  — 
Johan  Pudr  tahdn  Dhdr  hat ; 

Aur  Dhdr jahdn  Pudr  ; 

Dhdr  bina  Pudr  nahin  ; 

Aur  nahin  Pudr  bina  Dhdr.6 

"Where  the  Puar  is  there  is  Dhar;  and  Dhar  is  where  the  Puar 
is ;  there  is  no  Dhar  without  ,the  Puar  and  no  Puar  without  Dhar.” 
They  claim  that  the  great  Rajas  Bhoja  and  Vikramaditya  of 
Ujjain  were  members  of  their  sept,  and  allege  that  they  were  kings 
of  Malwa  for  ten  generations  after  Raja  Vikramaditya.  The 
Puar  dynasty  of  Mai wa  ended  with  Jay chand ;  then  Jitpal  estab- 


1  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  III,  421. 

2  Annals,  I,  98,  102. 

3  McCrindle,  Indian  Antiquary,  XIII,  362. 

4  Archaeological  Reports,  IX,  55,  sq. 

6  Indian  Antiquary,  III,  227. 

“Tod,  loc.  cit.,  II,  2G3. 
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lished  the  Tomar  dynasty  which  lasted  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Chauhans  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  years.1  They  have  now  a  poor  reputation  in  Central 
India,  because  they  are  said  to  have  intermarried  with  Marhatta 
Sudras  and  the  poorest  Rajput  chief  would  disdain  to  eat  with 
them  or  give  them  his  daughter  in  marriage.2  Colonel  Tod 
asserts  that  the  famous  Mauryas  were  the  Mori,  a  branch  of  the 
Pramara  clan,  which  occupied  Chithor  in  the  eighth  century.  Their 
gotras  or  sections  in  Rajputana  are  Delat ;  Kalat ;  Doding ;  Kheyafc 
and  Pokhariya,  of  which  the  Delat  is  the  most  numerous.3  The 
men  of  the  Pokhariya  section  like  to  be  called  Rawat,  but  are 
generally  called  Mer.  The  chief  men  are  called  Gameti.  They 
are  an  industrious  race,  generally  taller  and  better  built  than  the 
Chauhan  Minas.  The  Kalats  will  not  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  this  section,  but  will  take  wives  from  them,  and  they 
intermarry  freely  with  the  Hindu  Chitas  and  Barars  and  the  other 
Mer  cl<*ns.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  the  Chauhan  Minas. 

3.  In  these  provinces  their  expulsion  from  Ujjain  under  their 
leader  Mitra  Sen  is  ascribed  to  the  attack 
North- Westerif  °Prov-  of  the  Muhammadans  under  Shahab-ud-din 
mces  and  Oudh.  Ghori.  The  story  4  runs  that  Raja  Bijaypal 

of  Bayana  wished  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  his  daughter 
and  the  son  of  Raja  Sindpal  of  Ujjain,  and  with  this  view  sent  an 
embassy  with  presents.  Sindpal,  however,  objecting  to  the  proposed 
marriage,  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  return,  but  his  son  Lakhansi 
meeting  them  on  his  own  account  accepted  the  proposal,  and  in 
spite  of  his  father's  objections,  brought  back  the  party  to  Bayana 
and  there  the  marriage  took  place.  Villages  were  then  assigned 
to  the  prince  and  princess  for  maintenance.  These,  however,  prov¬ 
ing  insufficient,  the  daughter  was  sent  back  to  her  father  some 
little  time  after  to  solicit  a  further  grant.  But  all  that  Sindpal 
gave  his  daughter  was  a  sword,  which  she  was  instructed  to  deliver 
to  her  husband  Lakhansi.  He  then  interpreting  the  gift,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  mean  that  he  should  extend  his  possessions 
by  its  means,  seized  and  added  to  his  territories  fourteen  hundred 
villages,  giving  them  over  to  his  followers.  At  various- times  they 
moved  northwards,  their  first  halting-place  being  the  Pargana  of 

1  Malcolm,  Central  India,  I,  26. 

*Ibid.,  I,  130. 

3  Rdjputdna  Gazetteer,  II,  45. 

4  Census  Report,  North-Western  Provinces,  1865,  B,  Appendix  67,  sq. 
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Khairagarh,  where  they  are  landlords  and  cultivators.  They  have 
in  course  of  time  become  dispossessed  of  many  of  their  estates, 
bartering  them  for  less  substantial  wealth  toGujars  and  Brahmans. 

4.  In  Farrukhabad 1  they  trace  their  colonization  to  Raja 
Sindpal  Sinh,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  the  Pargana  of  Amritpur 
by  the  favour  of  the  Raja  of  Khor.  His  sons  quarrelled  with,  and 
were  expelled  by,  Partit  Rae,  the  Kayasth  minister  of  the  Raja, 
but  one  son  Basant  Sah  returned  and  recovered  his  estate.  The 
Bulandshahr  2 3  branch  say  that  they  came  from  Nagpur  and  Ujjain 
after  their  expulsion  by  Shahab-ud-din  Ghori. 

5.  The  Khidmatiya,  Barwar,  or  Chobdar  are  said  to  be  an 
inferior  branch  of  them,  descended  from  a  low-caste  woman.  No 
high-caste  Hindu  eats  food  or  drinks  water  touched  by  them. 
According  to  the  A  in-i- Akbari 8  a  thousand  men  of  the  sept  guarded 
the  environs  of  the  palace  of  Akbar,  and  Abul  Fazl  says  of  them  : — • 
“  The  caste  to  which  they  belong  was  notorious  for  highway 
robbery  and  former  rulers  were  not  able  to  keep  them  in  check. 
The  effective  orders  of  His  Majesty  have  led  them  to  honesty ; 
they  are  now  famous  for  their  trustworthiness.  They  were  formerly 
called  Mawis.  Their  chief  has  received  the  title  of  Khidmat  Rae. 
Being  near  the  person  of  His  Majesty,  he  lives  in  affluence. 
His  men  are  Called  Khidmatiyas.'’'’ 

6.  In  Unao  4 *  the  Panwars  have  two  colonies  in  different  parts 
of  the  district.  In  the  Morawan  Pargana  they  occupy  about 
thirty  villages.  They  say  that  their  ancestor,  Narhar  Sinh 
Panwar,  distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  Chithor  under  Akbar 
Shah  and  received  a  grant  of  this  tract  of  land  as  a  reward  for  his 
services.  He  founded  the  village  of  Narhai  Chak,  which  is  called 
after  his  name.  These  Panwars  must  have  been  once  a  powerful 
clan;  but  the  great  encroachment  of  the  Bais  reduced  them  to 
complete  insignificance,  and  deprived  them  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  land.  In  Sitapur,6  also,  they  fix  the  time  of  their  emigra¬ 
tion  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  In  Gorakhpur 0  they  are  said  to  have 
driven  the  Bisens  out  of  Bhagalpur,  whence  the  latter  retired  to 
Majhauli.  In  Ghazipur  they  trace  their  origin  to  Jhansi  and  they 


1  Settlement  Report,  13. 

-  Census  Report,  1865,  I,  Appendix  17. 

3  Blochmaun,  I,  252. 

4  Elliott,  Chronicles,  55. 

3  Settlement  Report,  57. 

6  Buchanan,  Eastern  India,  II,  365. 
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8re  known  by  the  name  o£  Ujjaini.  The  head  of  the  sept  in  that  part 
of  the  country  is  the  Raja  of  Dumraon  who  traces  his  descent  in 
eighty-six  generations  from  Vikramaditya.  The  great  Raja  Sala- 
ditya,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  overcame  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  was  king  of  Malwa  and  no  doubt  belonged  to  this 
clan.1  In  Jhansi  they  are  regarded  as  a  shade  higher  than  the 
Bundelas  and  in  consequence  all  powerful  chiefs  take  their  daughters 
in  marriage.  “  They  are  needy  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  will 
always  eke  out  their  living  by  robbery  if  they  can.”  2  In  Mahona 
of  the  Lucknow  District  they  have,  from  their  connection  with  the 
Delhi  Court,  adopted  some  Musalman  practices,  such  as  fastening 
their  coats  to  the  left  and  paying  reverence  to  the  tdziahs  emble¬ 
matical  of  the  martyrs  Hasan  and  HusaiD,  which  are  carried  about 
at  the  Muharram,  and  they  have  before  their  residence  a  large  stone 
which  they  hold  in  almost  sacred  reverence.  They  say  that  they 
brought  it  from  Delhi  and  that  it  is  their  symbol  of  right  to  their 
estates  which  were  granted  to  them  by  the  Delhi  Emperor ;  he  is 
said  to  have  enjoined  them  to  take  it  as  the  foundation  for  their 
future  settlement.  Whenever  a  new  Raja  succeeds,  he  places  upon 
it  an  offering  of  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  a  few  rupees.3 

7.  In  Jalaun  the  Pan  wars  give  brides  to  the  Bais,  Bhale  Sultan, 
Nikumbh,  and  Ahhan,  and  marry  girls  of  the  Chauhan,  Kach- 
hwaha,  Parihar,  Sengar,  Bhadauriya,  Rathaur,  and  Chandel  septs. 
In  Unao  they  marry  their  daughters  to  Dikhits  beyond  the  Ganges, 
Gaurs,  Chandels,  Kachhwahas,  Chauhans,  Haras,  and  Rathaurs  ; 
and  their  sons  to  Chauhan  and  Dikhit  girls. 


Distribution  of  the  Panwar  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census 

of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

M  nhamma- 
dans. 

Total. 

Delira  Dun 

• 

• 

• 

2,265 

... 

2,265 

Saharanpur 

• 

• 

• 

251 

313 

564 

Muzaffarnagar  . 

• 

• 

• 

136 

486 

622 

Meerut  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

1,794 

»•» 

1,794 

1  Oldham,  Memorandum,  1,  56,  sq. 
5Sleeman,  Journey  through  Oudh,  I,  L  V. 
3  Settlement  Report,  LXI , 
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Distribution  of  the,  Panwdr  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census 

of  1891  — contd. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

Total. 

Bu'andshahr 

• 

• 

« 

1,513 

553 

2,o66 

Aligarh 

f 

• 

• 

817 

... 

817 

Mathura  . 

• 

• 

• 

683 

2,686 

3,369 

Agra  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7,366 

12 

7,378 

Farrukhabad 

• 

• 

• 

* 

2,994 

8 

3,002 

Mainpuri  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

819 

•  •• 

819 

Etawah 

• 

• 

• 

604 

•  •• 

504 

Etah 

• 

• 

624 

5 

629 

Bareilly 

• 

• 

243 

•  •• 

243 

Bijnor  . 

• 

• 

• 

233 

... 

233 

Budaun 

• 

• 

• 

778 

123 

901 

Moradabad 

• 

• 

• 

2,035 

... 

2,035 

Sbahjahanpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4,699 

... 

4,669 

Pilibhit 

• 

• 

• 

* 

310 

... 

310 

Cawnpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4,609 

41 

4,650 

Fateh  pur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,263 

... 

1,263 

Banda  . 

• 

• 

* 

2,299 

28 

2,327 

Hamirpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

1,240 

10 

1,250 

Allahabad . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

517 

... 

517 

Jhansi 

• 

• 

• 

1,045 

5 

1,050 

Jalaun  . 

• 

• 

• 

671 

•  •• 

671 

Lalitpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3,241 

i 

3,242 

Benares 

• 

• 

• 

• 

465 

88 

553 

Mirzapur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

126 

•  ft 

126 

Jaunpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4,105 

7 

4,112 

Ghazipur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

691 

783 

1,474 

Ballia  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2,248 

191 

2,439 
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Distribution  of  the  Panwar  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census 
of  1891  — conoid. 


Districts. 

Hindus.  „ 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

Total. 

Gorakhpur 

• 

3,267 

125 

3,392 

Basti 

1,370 

7,366 

8,736 

A  zamgarh . 

1,485 

1,417 

2,882 

Taiai  . 

3,214 

... 

3,214 

Lucknow  . 

2,664 

1 

2,665 

Unao 

2,140 

95 

2,235 

Ra£  Bareli . 

1,097 

61 

1,158 

Sitapur  . 

2,845 

587 

3,432 

Eardoi  . 

6,143 

•  •• 

6,143 

Kheri  . 

9 

348 

357 

Faizabad  . 

3,265 

343 

3,608 

Gonda  . 

336 

... 

336 

Bahraich  . 

91 

25 

116 

Sultanpur  . 

705 

73 

778 

Partabgarh 

190 

... 

190 

Barabanki . 

- 

1,108 

22 

1,130 

Total 

80,563 

15,803 

96,366 

Parahiya,  Parhaiya. — A  Dravidian  tribe  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Pargana  Dudhi  in  Mirzapur.  Tbe  word  is  said 
to  mean,  in  Gondi,  “  burners  of  the  jungle.  ”  Bishop  Caldwell 1 
writes  : — “  It  has  been  said  that  the  name  Pareiya  or  Pariah 
is  synonymous  with  that  of  the  Pahariyas  (from  pahar,  ‘  a  hill  ’) 
a  race  of  mountaineers,  properly  called  Malers,  inhabiting  the 
Rajmahal  Hills  in  Bengal  :  and  hence  it  is  argued  that  the 
Pareiyas  may  be  considered,  like  the  Pahariyas,  as  a  race  of  non- 
Aryan,  non-Dravidian  aborigines.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to 


1  Comparative  Grammar,  549. 
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suppose  that  there  is  any  connection  between  these  two  names. 
The  word  Pariah,  properly  Pareiya,  denotes  not  a  mountaineer, 
but  a  drummer,  a  word  regularly  derived  from  parei,  ‘  a  drum, ; 
especially  the  great  drum  used  at  funerals.  The  name  Pareiya  is, 
in  fact,  the  name  of  a  hereditary  occupation,  the  Pareiyas  being 
the  people  who  are  generally  employed  at  festivals,  and  especially 
at  funerals,  as  drummers/’  Dr.  Oppert 1  considers  it  means  a 
mountaineer,  from  the  Dravidian  root  para,  “  a  hill." 

1,  Those  I  have  seen  in  Dudhi  are  a  very  wild  looking  set  of 

men,  about  five  feet  three  inches  in  height : 

Appearance.  ° 

not  as  robust  as  the  Korwas,  but  still 
a  strong,  active  race.  Some  have  very  scanty  beards  and  mous¬ 
taches.  Some  shave  the  front  of  the  head,  while  others  keep  all 
their  hair  and  leave  it  entirely  unkempt.  Colonel  Dalton  noticed 
considerable  variety  of  features  among  them.  Some,  he  thinks,  might 
be  classed  as  Negro,  others  as  Mongolian.  The  former  were 
dark  and  prognathous  ;  the  latter  bright  copper  coloured,  with 
flat,  broad  faces,  and  slightly  oblique  eyes.2 3  He  thinks  that 
they  are  closely  akin  to  the  Bhuiyars.8  Mr.  Porbes  also 
notices  the  variety  of  type  among  them,  and  remarks  that  they  are 
so  athletic  and  powerful,  that  “  as  strong  as  a  Parahiya  ’’  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.4 *  In  Mirzapur  they  are  renowned  for  their 
swiftness  in  running. 

2.  The  members  of  the  tribe  in  Mirzapur  fix  their  head¬ 

quarters  in  the  villages  of  Jhansi  and  Uspar, 

Traditions  of  origin.  .  . 

m  Sarguja,  close  to  the  British  frontier. 
They  have  emigrated  from  there  in  quite  recent  times,  and  the 
emigration  is  still  going  on.  They  still  go  to  their  original  home  at 
the  festivals  of  the  Ramnaumi  and  Dasahra.  There  is  no  temple 
there,  but  in  one  of  the  chief  men’s  houses  there  is  a  shrine  to  Devi 
called  “  the  House  of  God  ’’  ( deoghar ).  There  they  worship  the 
goddess,  by  each  man  throwing  a  little  butter  and  resin  ( dhup )  on 
the  fire  as  a  burnt  offering  {horn).  After  that,  butter  cakes  (puri) 
are  offered  and  consumed  by  the  worshippers. 


1  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsa,  32,  sq. 

2  Descriptive  Ethnology,  131. 

3  Ibid.,  284,  note. 

4  Settlement  Report  on  Palamau,  quoted  in  Hunter,  Statistical  Account  of 

Bengal,  XVI.,  297. 
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3.  The  Mirzapur  people  profess  ignorance  of  the  totemistic 
septs  recorded  by  Mr.  Risley.1  They 

Tribal  organisation  .  ..i  .  ,■*  .  j  <1  i 

and  rules  of  exogamy,  must  marry  within  th.6  tnbe  and  thG  only 

prohibited  degrees  are  that  a  man  cannot 
marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  his  brother  or  cannot  marry  himself 
into  the  family  of  his  children.  These  are  perhaps  about  the 
most  simple  rules  of  exogamy  to  be  found  in  any  tribe  in  these 
Provinces.  They  have  a  tribal  council  called  “  the  brotherhood  ” 
(bhaiyari) .  The  rules  do  not  differ  from  those  in  the  allied  tribes. 
The  usual  punishment  is  a  two  days'  feast  to  the  brethren.  Adultery, 
or  fornication  with  a  person  of  another  caste,  is  punished  with 
excommunication  for  five  years.  The  president  ( Mahto )  is  a  heredi¬ 
tary  permanent  official.  If  any  one  disobeys  his  orders,  he  is  tied 
up  and  beaten  with  rods.  Polygamy  is  recognized,  but  as  a  rule  a 
man  does  not  take  a  second  wife  unless  the  first  is  barren.2 
The  senior  wife  rules  the  household  and  shares  in  the  family  wor¬ 
ship  :  if  she  is  not  treated  with  respect,  they  believe  that  the 
family  goes  to  ruin.  The  wives  live  apart  in  separate  huts.  Poly¬ 
andry  is  forbidden.  Intertribal  incontinence  in  women  is  easily 
condoned,  but  young  women  are  kept  shut  up  at  night  and  not 
allowed  to  go  about  alone.  In  the  case  of  intrigues  in  the  tribe, 
the  offenders  are  brought  before  the  council,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  sit  on  the  tribal  mat  [tat)  until  they  feed  the  clansmen.  Men 
or  women  found  misbehaving  themselves  with  a  stranger  to  the 
tribe  are  permanently  expelled.  The  marriage  age  is  12  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  marriage  is  arranged  by  the  boy’s  father 
under  the  advice  of  the  Mahto.  The  bride-price  is  one  measure 
(paseri)  of  sdntodn  millet,  five  rupees  in  cash,  and  five  cakes.  This 
is  the  invariable  rate  fixed  by  tribal  custom. 

4.  Divorce  is  easily  managed.  Either  husband  or  wife  can 

„  leave  the  other  whenever  they  please.  If  the 

Divorce.  t 

wife  leaves  her  husband  without  due  cause 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mahto,  her  relations  are  obliged  to 
refund  the  bride-price.  In  ordinary  cases  of  divorce,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  inform  the  Mahto.  A  divorced  man  or  woman  can 
re-marry..  In  the  case  of  illicit  connections,  the  children  follow  the 


1  Tribes  and  Castes,  II.,  App.,  118. 

2  Westermarck,  History  of  Human  Marriage,  488 
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Widow  marriage  and  the 
levirate. 
Adoption. 


Succession. 


caste  of  the  father,  but  a  son  of  a  Parahiya  by  a  strange  woman 
will  not  be  admitted  to  full  caste  rights. 

5.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  permitted  as  among 
Bhuinhars  (para.  8).  The  same  is  the  case 
with  adoption,  [ibid.,  para.  9). 

6.  The  custom  of  Beena  marriage  [gharj aiydn)  prevails.  In 

_  .  this  case  the  man  who  serves  for  his  bride 

Beena  marriage.  . 

acquires  no  rights  from  his  father-in-law 
but  inherits  his  father’s  estate. 

7.  All  they  know  about  succession  is  that  a  man’s  sons  are  his 
heirs,  and  that  the  eldest  son  gets  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  others,  as  the  Mahto  directs. 

If  there  are  no  sons,  the  nearest  agnates  inherit. 

8.  No  Parahiya  can  name  more  than  three  generations  in  the 

ascending  line — father,  paternal  grandfather. 

Relationship.  f  °  ’ 

and  maternal  grandfather,  —  and  sons  and 
daughters  and  grand  children  in  the  descending  line. 

9.  The  birth  ceremonies  agree  closely  with  those  of  the  allied 

tribes  like  the  Bhuinhars  (para.  12),  but 

Birth  ceremonies.  .  -.  .  . 

they  are  attended  by  the  Chamain  mid¬ 

wife,  who  buries  the  cord  under  a  tree  in  the  jungle.  On  the 
third  day  at  the  exact  time  the  child  was  born,  the  Dhobi  comes 
and  carries  off  the  dirty  clothes  to  the  wash,  and  the  baby  is  washed 
by  the  midwife.  Then  the  mother  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  clean 
clothes  by  the  husband’s  sister  (nanad),  who  also  re-plasters  the 
delivery-room.  Though  this  is  done  on  the  third  day,  they  know 
it  as  the  sixth-day  ceremony  ( chhathi ).  A  month  after  the  Dhobi 
the  mother’s  clothes  and  washes  them.  The 


again  takes  away 


mother  bathes,  throws  away  all  the  earthen  vessels,  which  were  in 
the  delivery-room  ( saur ),  and  changes  the  water  pots  in  the  house. 
Then  she  cooks  for  the  family  and  is  pure.  The  extension  of 
the  period  of  impurity,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  cognate  tribes, 
marks  the  strong  dread  felt  by  primitive  races  of  the  menstrual  and 
parturition  discharges.1 

10.  There  is  no  actual  ceremony  at  puberty,  but  the  initiation  of 
the  child  into  caste  is  represented  by  the 
ear-boring  ( Jcanchhedan ),  which  takes  place  in 


Puberty  ceremony. 


1  On  this  question,  see  Majhwilr,  para.  35. 
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Marriage  ceremony. 


Death  ceremonies. 


the  fifth  year,  and  after  which  the  child  must  conform  to  caste  regu¬ 
lations  in  the  matter  of  food. 

11.  The  marriage  ceremony  closely  follows  that  of  the  Bhuinhars, 
and  there  is  a  clear  survival  of  marriage  by 
capture  in  the  custom  by  which,  when  he  comes 

to  be  married,  the  bridegroom  marches  straight  into  the  inner  room 
and  drags  out  the  bride  to  the  marriage  shed,  while  she  carries  on 
a  pretended  struggle  with  him.  The  binding  portion  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  the  marking  of  the  forehead  of  the  pair  by  the  bride's 
father  with  a  mixture  of  curds  and  rice.  There  appears  to  be  no 
trace  of  the  Palamau  custom  by  which  oil  or  ghi  is  poured  over 
the  head  and  allowed  to  run  down  the  face.1 * *  If  the  betrothal  is 
annulled  by  either  side  the  bride-price  must  be  returned. 

12.  Unmarried  persons  and  those  who  die  of  small-pox  or  cholera 
are  buried :  all  others  are  cremated.  As 
among  all  the  other  Dravidian  races,  the  dead 

are  buried  with  the  head  to  the  South.8  "When  a  corpse  is  burnt, 
the  feet  are  placed  to  the  South.  The  ashes  are  floated  away 
( serwa  dena )  by  being  thrown  into  a  running  stream  on  the  day  of 
cremation.  The  final  ceremony,  the  “  tenth"  (daswdn),  is  done  on 
any  day  which  may  be  convenient.  On  that  day  all  shave  and 
wash  their  clothes,  and  when  they  come  to  the  house  of  the  dead 
man,  each  one  touches  with  his  finger  a  mixture  of  oil  and  turmeric ; 
after  which  they  eat  together,  and  the  death  impurity  ceases. 

13.  At  this  ‘‘tenth  day"  ceremony  they  kill  and  eat  a  goat  in 

the  name  of  the  deceased,  that  he  may  not 
Ancestor  rsh  p  retum  and  trouble  them.  When  the  dead 

are  neglected,  they  return  in  evil  dreams  and  bring  death  and 
disease.  They  are  propitiated  by  offering  a  sacrifice  under  a  sal 
(shorea  robusta)  tree.  In  the  month  of  Aghan,  there  is  a  special 
worship  of  the  dead,  when  a  cock  and  goat  are  sacrificed  in  their 
honour.  The  worshippers  cower  down  in  abject  terror  and  murmur 
“  Fathers  !  protect  our  children  and  our  cattle." 

14.  They  pretend  to  be  Hindus,  but  their  worship  is  of  a  non- 

Aryan  type.  They  worship  the  Dih,  or  collec- 

Religion  and  festivals.  .  r  ... 

tive  village  gods,  and  a  female  deity,  Sain 


1  Forbes,  Settlement  Report,  quoted  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  XVI.,  297. 

■  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology,  158. 
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Devi 1  with  offerings  of  fowls,  goats,  and  a  burnt  sacrifice  {horn). 
The  time  for  this  worship  is  on  a  Monday  in  the  months  of  Sawan 
or  Baisakh.  They  have  no  temple,  but  offer  the  sacrifice  under  a 
»d l  ( shorea  roiusta)  tree.  At  the  same  time  they  worship  deceased 
ancestors  and  propitiate  Mother  Earth  ( Dharti  Mata)  by  pouring  a 
little  milk  or  liquor  on  the  ground.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  Gohet,  which  is  one  of  their  local  gods  in  Lohardaga.2 3 * * * * 
Any  one  may  make  this  offering.  In  each  house  there  is  a  small 
mud  platform  dedicated  to  the  sainted  dead.  The  village  gods  and 
Sairi  Devi  are  worshipped  at  the  ordinary  village  shrine  under  a  tree 
in  the  jungle.  In  all  cases  of  sacrifice,  the  worshippers  consume  the 
offering.  They  have  three  festivals — the  Sawani,  Baisakhi,  and 
Phagua  or  Holi.  On  the  two  first,  so  called  from  the  months  in 
which  they  take  place,  they  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  ( horn ),  a  goat,  and 
a  fowl  to  the  local  gods  and  Sairi  Devi.  These  festivals  are  held  in 
the  light  fortnight  of  the  month  and  usually  on  a  Monday  or 
Friday  :  but  Monday  is  more  usual.  At  the  Phagua,  they  do  not 
bum  the  Holi,  but,  as  at  the  other  festivals,  drink  and  practise  rude 
debauchery.  They  believe  that  evil  spirits  ( bhut ,  pret)  live  in  the 
mahua,  sdl,  and  pipal  trees  :  at  such  trees  they  make  offerings  and 
will  not  cut  them  or  climb  their  branches.  They  also  believe  in  a 
vague  way  that  Devi  lives  in  certain  hills  and  mountains  where 
they  occasionally  offer  a  goat.  For  this  animal  they  have  a  peculiar 
respect.8  Before  they  sacrifice  a  goat,  they  feed  the  animal  on  a 
few  grains  of  rice,  and  then  pour  water  on  its  head  before  sacrifice. 
This  is  called  “the  worship  of  the  goat”  (balcra  pujan),  Some¬ 
times,  after  worship,  the  goat  is  released  in  the  jungles  as  a  scape¬ 
goat,  and  this  is  particularly  done  when  they  worship  Devi  during 
an  epidemic  of  small-pox. 

15.  Their  omens,  oaths,  and  ordeals  are  the  same  as  those  of 

cognate  tribes  like  the  Bhuiyars  and  Bhuiyas. 

Omens,  oaths,  ordeals.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Dreams  are  interpreted  by  the  senior  man  or 


*  The  common  explanation  of  her  name  is  because  “she  moves  about  ”  (Arabio 
sair) ;  but  this  is  very  improbable.  She  may  be  connected  with  Sewanriya,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  deity  of  boundaries  ;  see  Bhuinhdr,  para.  16. 

s  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  II.,  164. 

3  It  is  curious  that  the  Bengal  Parahiyas  have  a  tradition  that  their  tribe  for¬ 

merly  held  sheep  and  deer  sacred,  and  used  the  dung  of  these  animals  to  smear  floors 

with,  atf  they  now  use  cowdung. — Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology,  131,  note. 

They  were  possibly  the  tribal  totems.  The  Mirzapur  Parahiyas  seem  to  have 

transferred  this  feeling  of  respect  to  the  croat. 
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the  family,  and  always  imply  the  displeasure  of  the  sainted  dead. 
Disease  always  comes  from  them,  and  in  such  eases  an  Ojha  is  con* 
suited.  Of  the  Evil  Eye,  they  assert  they  have  no  knowledge. 

16.  Beef  is  not  eaten,  but  they  admit  that  this  rule  is  of  modern 

growth  and  in  imitation  of  their  Hindu  neigh- 

Taboos. 

bours.  They  will  not  touch  a  Dom,  Chamar, 
Ghasiya,  or  Dharkar.  They  will  not  eat  food  cooked  by  any  one 
but  a  clansman.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  pork  or  to  join  in 
worship.  A  man  cannot  touch  his  younger  brother's  wife,  and  con¬ 
nection  with  her  is  considered  the  worst  form  of  incest.  They  will 
not  mention  by  name  the  dead,  nor  their  fathers,  nor  the  headman 
of  the  tribe. 

17.  They  will  not  eat  beef  or  the  flesh  of  the  horse,  camel,  ass,  alli¬ 

gator,  monkey,  lizard,  or  snake.  Any  other 

Social  customs.  .  '  .  '  J 

kind  of  meat  is  allowed.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  pork.  The  men  eat  before  the  women,  and  they  have 
no  ceremony  at  meals.  They  do  not  smoke  the  water-pipe  (fiugqa) _> 
but  use  those  made  of  leaves  known  as  chungi /  and  chew  the  dry 
tobacco  ( surti ).  They  use  bhang  and  liquor  freely,  which  are. believed 
to  keep  off  malaria,  but  habitual  drunkenness  is  considered  discredita¬ 
ble.  They  salute  each  other  in  the  form  known  as  paelagi,  but  they 
are  now  beginning  to  do  the  ordinary  saldm  to  strangers  and  superiors. 
Generally,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  they  stand  on  one  leg,  take  off 
what  answers  to  a  turban,  and  bow  the  head  to  the  ground.  They 
speak  a  sort  of  broken  Hindi  much  intermixed  with  Mundari  and 
Gondi.  They  rank  fairly  high  among  these  jungle  tribes,  having 
much  the  same  status  as  the  Chero.  Chamars,  Dharkars,  and  Dorns 
will  eat  food  cooked  by  them,  and  they  pride  themselves  on  their 
abstinence  from  beef  as  a  mark  of  respectability.  Kalwars  drink 
with  them,  but  will  not  take  water  from  their  hands.  The  men 
wear  earrings  of  gold  or  brass  in  both  ears  :  the  women  pewter 
anklets  (pairi)  and  brass  wristlets  ( churla ).  They  now  do  a  little 
cultivation,  but  quite  recently  they  never  stored  any  grain,  plucking 
and  parching  the  crop  as  it  got  ripe.  They  usually  pay  about  three 
rupees  per  annum  for  as  much  land  (tor a)  as  they  can  cultivate 
with  a  single  plough.  They  make  a  living  by  cutting  and  selling 
wood  and  bamboos,  and  by  collecting  and  exchanging  forest  produce, 
such  as  lac,  silk-cocoons,  and  various  dyes,  fibres,  etc.  But  they  are 
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a  miserable  people,  living  in  little  huts,  apart  from  each  other,  ?’ong 
the  hills,  and  with  little  clan  feeling  or  effective  tribal  organization. 

1 8.  The  following  account  of  their  brethren  just  across  the 
border  in  Palamau  may  be  quoted :  — “  In  their 
habits  and  customs  they  present  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Aborigines : 
they  are  certainly  not  pure  Mundas  :  they  may  be  Kurkus,  who  are 
a  branch  of  the  Munda  farfiily.  They  differ  so  much  in  personal 
appearance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  any  distinct  physiolo¬ 
gical  features.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  that  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  Korwas,  while  others  are  a  tall,  fair,  handsome  race  of 
men,  with  features  rather  Aryan  than  otherwise,  and  so  athletic 
and  powerful,  that  the  expression  ‘  as  strong  as  a  Parhaiya 3  has 
almost  passed  into  a  proverb  :  these  last  have  none  of  the  Negrito 
stamp  about  them.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  found  residing  in  the 
plains,  but  they  generally  choose  the  more  jungly  villages,  and 
reside  in  a  separate  hamlet  ( tola )  :  some  are  good  cultivators,  but  the 
majority,  like  the  Brijiyas,  live  in  the  hill  ranges,  and  roam  about 
from  spur  to  spur,  clearing  small  patches  of  ground,  and  cultivating 
a  few  hardy  crops :  they  also  bring  down  to  the  plains  honey,  bees¬ 
wax,  resin,  lac,  and  other  jungle  products,  which  they  barter  for 
grain,  salt,  tobacco,  and  cloth.  Most  of  them  have  Brahmans  as 
priests,  and  employ  the  barber  at  marriages.  Hindus  of  every  class 
will  drink  water  from  their  hands,  and  eat  any  food,  but  rice,  that 
has  been  cooked  by  them :  and,  strange  to  say,  they  carry  their 
Hindu  prejudices  so  far  that  they  will  not  eat  ghi  that  has  beer 
kept  in  a  jar  ( kuppa )  made  of  cow  hide.  They  always  smear  the 
cooking-places  with  cowdung,  and  eat  barefooted  like  the  Hindus. 
They  know  nothing  whatever  of  their  former  history  :  in  fact  the 
only  ancient  custom  of  the  tribe  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is 
that  they  formerly  held  deer  and  sheep  sacred,  and  used  the  manure 
of  these  animals,  where  we  now  use  cowdung.  Notwithstanding 
their  affectation  of  Hinduism,  they  still  adhere  to  many  of  their  old 
customs,  which  decidedly  point  to  their  origin.  Marriage  rarely 
takes  place  before  the  age  of  puberty.  In  their  wedded  life  they  are 
chaste  and  moral  :  before  this  takes  place,  the  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  is  unrestricted.  They  never  marry  out  of  their  tribe,  and 
any  woman  found  misbehaving  with  a  male  of  an  alien  tribe  is 
at  once  outcasted ;  and  so  with  the  males.  Notwithstanding  the 
employment  of  Brahmans  and  barbers,  their  marriage  ceremony  is 
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simple  and  decidedly  aboriginal.  I. have  never  witnessed  one  of  their 
marriages,  and  am  unable,  therefore,  to  describe  all  that  takes  place : 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  pouring  ghi  or 
oil  upon  the  forehead  of  the  bride,  and  allowing  it  to  run  down  the 
face.  If  it  trickles  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead  straight  down 
the  ridge  of  the  nose,  the  fates  are  propitious  and  the  marriage  will  be 
a  happy  one  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ghi  or  oil  trickles  down  to  the 
right  or  left,  it  is  a  sign  either  that  the  girl  will  shortly  die  or  prove 
unfaithful  :  and  very  often  in  this  case  the  marriage  is  broken  off, 
and  the  maiden  has  to  wait  till  another  seeks  her  hand/’ 1 

Faramahansa. — A  general  term  for  any  notable  ascetic,  more 
especially  one  of  the  higher  order  of  Sannyasis  and  more  particularly 
Dandi  Sannyasis.  “  He  is  the  ascetic  who  is  solely  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  Brahma,  or  spirit,  and  who  is  equally  indifferent  to 
p  leasure  or  pain,  insensible  to  heat  or  cold,  and  incapable  of  satiety  or 
want.  Agreeably  to  this  definition,  individuals  are  sometimes  met 
with  who  pretend  to  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection ;  in 
proof  of  it,  they  go  naked  in  all  weathers,  never  speak,  and  never  indi¬ 
cate  any  natural  want.  What  is  brought  to  them  as  alms  or  food 
by  any  person  is  received  by  the  attendants,  whom  their  supposed 
sanctity  or  confederation  of  interest  attaches  to  them,  and  by  these 
attendants  they  are  fed  and  served  on  all  occasions  as  if  they  were 
as  helpless  as  infants.  They  are  usually  included  among  the  Saiva 
ascetics,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  classification  is 
correct.”  2 

Pardesi  (Literally  “  foreigners”). — A  class  of  thieves  and 
swindlers  who,  in  the  old  Criminal  reports,  are  classed  with  the  Jogis 
of  Aligarh  and  the  Daleras  of  Bareilly.  In  1868,  a  gang  of  them 
was  captured  and  convicted  in  Gorakhpur,  since  when  nothing 
more  has  been  recorded  of  them.  But  recent  enquiries  show  that 
there  are  still  twenty-five  families  of  them  in  Gorakhpur  and  about 
as  many  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Champaran,  where,  however, 
they  do  not  appear  under  that  name  in  Mr.  Risley’s  lists.  The 
Gorakhpur  Pardesis  are  still  suspected  of  swindling  in  the  disguise 
of  faqirs  or  pilgrims.  They  are  not  shown  separately  in  the 
returns  of  the  last  Census. 

Parihar. —  (Sanskrit  parihara  “repelling  ”)  A  sept  of  Rajputs 


1  W.  L.  R.  Forbes,  Report,  p.  45. 
3  Wilson,  Essays,  I.,  231  sq. 
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whose  name  is  popularly  derived  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  first 
of  the  race  issued  from  the  Agnikunda  or  “fire-pit, ”  he  was  placed  as 
guardian  of  the  gate  ( prithahdwdra ).  The  story  how  they  sup¬ 
planted  the  Kachhwahas  is  given  in  connection  with  that  sept. 
The  Parihar  dynasty  of  Gwalior  1  lasted  for  seven  generations  from 
1129  to  1211  A.D.  Kutab-ud-din  Aibeg  took  the  city  in  1196; 
during  the  short  reign  of  Azam  it  was  re-taken  by  the  Hindus,  who 
held  it  till  1232  A.D.,  when  the  Parihar  dynasty  became  extinct.  To 
the  south  of  the  Bolingse  Ptolemy  places  the  Porvaroi  with  their 
three  towns,  named  Bridama,  Tholobana,  and  Malaita.  They  were 
probably  either  the  Parihar  or  Panwar  Rajputs,  who  occupied  this 
part  of  the  country  from  a  very  early  date.  The  Parihar  Raja  of 
Uchahara  traces  his  lineage  to  a  very  remote  date.  As  the  Parihars 
are  said  to  have  been  subjected  by  the  Kalachuris  they  were  proba¬ 
bly  in  possession  of  the  country  before  the  Kalachuri  conquest  of 
Kalinjar  and  the  establishment  of  the  Kalachuri  or  Chedi  era  in  249 
A.D.  They  claim  to  have  preceded  the  Chandels  and  Baghels  in 
Bundelkhand  and  Riwa.  The  Mahoba  Khand  2  mentions  the  Parihar 
minister  of  Parmal,  the  Chandel,  in  the  twelfth  century  and  must 
therefore,  be  at  least  contemporary  with  the  Chandels.  The  head  of 
the  family  now  lives  in  the  Native  State  of  Jagni.  They  call  them¬ 
selves  descendants  of  Govind  Deva,  and  Sarang  Deva  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Parihar  Raja  Jhajhar  Singh  of  Hamirpur  who  emigrated 
there  from  Marwar.  According  to  Colonel  Tod  3  the  capital  city  of 
the  Parihars  was  Mandawar,  from  which  they  were  treacherously 
expelled  by  Chondu,  the  leader  of  the  Rathaur  exiles  from  Kanauj. 
He  notes  that  there  is  a  considerable  colony  of  them  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chambal  with  the  Sindh  and  the  Kuari,  “  who  are  the  most 
notorious  body  of  thieves  in  the 'annals  of  Thag  history/’ 

2.  They  have  maintained  this  evil  reputation  as  inhabiting  in 
„  „  „  Etawah 4  “  that  intricate  and  inaccessible 

The  PariMrs  of  the 

North-Western  Pro-  net-work  of  ravines  that  abuts  on  the  Pach- 
vinces  and  Oudh.  . .  . ,  ^  n, 

nadi  as  the  confluence  ot  the  J  umna,  Cham¬ 
bal,  Sindh,  Kuari,  and  Pahuj  is  here  called.  They  have  been  a 
particularly  lawless  and  desperate  community/’  They  here  fix  their 
rise  after  the  defeat  of  Anangpal  of  Delhi.  Some  of  them  have 


1  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Reports,  II.,  376,  sq. 

s  North-Western  Provinces  Gazetteer,  I.,  267. 

*  Annals,  I.,  108,  sq. 

4  Census  Report,  N.-W.  P.,  1865  I.,  App.  85. 
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recently  raised  their  importance  by  marriages  with  Chauhan  and 
Sengar  families.  The  sept  in  the  Unao  1  District  inhabit  the  Par- 
gana  of  Sikandarpur  and  possess  a  Chain' a  si  or  estate  of  eighty  - 
four  villages.  According  to  their  tradition  they  came  from  Jigini 
or  Srinagar  in  Kashmir.  “  About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Humayun,  a  Dikshit  girl  from  Parenda 
was  married  to  the  son  of  the  Parihar  Raja,  who  lived  in  Jigini 
across  the  Jumna.  The  bridegroom  came  with  a  large  escort  of  his 
friends  and  brotherhood  to  celebrate  the  marriage  and  the  party  on 
their  journey  passed  through  Sarosi.  As  they  sat  round  a  well 
(the  locality  of  which  is  still  shown,  though  the  well  has  fallen) 
they  asked  who  were  the  lords  of  the  fort  which  stood  not  far  off. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  held  by  Dhobis  and  other  Sudras  who 
held  the  neighbouring  country.  The  procession  then  went  on  to 
Parenda  and,  returning,  conducted  the  bride  to  her  home.  J, 
before  the  Holi  festival,  a  party  headed  by  Bhage  Sinh  returned, 
waited  for  the  evening  of  that  riotous  feast,  and  then,  when  the 
guards  of  the  fort  were  heavy  with  wine,  and  no  danger  was  looked 
for,  suddenly  attacked  and  slaughtered  them  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  surrounding  country.”  Their  property  became 
reduced  because  the  law  of  primogeniture  did  not  apply  in  the  sept, 
and  itrf  gradually  became  divided  among  the  heirs.  They  inter¬ 
marry  with  the  Kachhwahas  and  Chauhans  of  the  West,  but  have 
to  pay  heavily  for  their  brides.  They  seem  to  have  disputed  with 
the  Gautams  for  the  territory  on  the  Jumna  below  Kalpi,  but  were 
both  finally  overcome  by  the  Chandels.  Dr.  Buchanan  2  asserts  a 
connection  between  the  Eastern  branch  and  the  Bhars ;  but  in 
Gorakhpur  they  are  held  in  good  repute.  In  Azamgarh  3  they  say 
that  they  came  from  Narwan  and  settled  in  Pargana  Muhammad- 
abad,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Gaharwars.  In  Jalaun 
they  give  brides  to  the  Bais  and  Gautam  septs  and  take  girls  in 
marriage  from  the  Kachhwaha,  Bhadauriya,  Chandel  and  Rathaur. 
In  Hamirpur  they  marry  their  girls  to  the  Mainpuri  Chauhans, 
Bhadauriyas,  Jadons  and  Rathaurs;  and  their  sons  to  girls  of  the 
Dikshit,  Bais,  Chandel,  Gautam,  Sengar,  Gaur  and  Chauhan  of  the 
Cawnpur  District.  Their  Gotra  is  said  in  Agra  to  be  Kasyapa. 

1  Elliott,  Chronicles,  58,  sqq. 

2  Eastern  India,  II.,  463,  Dr.  Oppert  ( Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatvarsa,  93) 
would  connect  their  names  with  the  Dravidian  Paradas. 

s  Settlement  lieport,  62. 
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Distribution  of  the  Parihdr  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Districts, 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number, 

Meerut  .  .  . 

20 

J  alarm  .  .  . 

2,410 

Aligarh 

8 

Lalitpur 

428 

Mathura 

34 

Benares  .  .  . 

5 

Agra  .... 

2,772 

Mirzapur  .  .  . 

126 

Farrukhabad 

996 

Ballia  .... 

407 

Mainpuri  .  .  . 

685 

Gorakhpur  . 

93 

Etawah 

3,324 

Azamgarh  .  .  . 

1,146 

Etab  .... 

93 

Tarai  .... 

8 

Bijnor  .... 

37 

Lucknow  .  .  . 

68 

Bud&un 

58 

Un&o  .  .  .  , 

2,498 

Moradabad  .  . 

22 

R&e  Bareli  .  . 

721 

Shahjahaupur 

62 

Sitapur 

191 

Pilibbit 

11 

Hardoi 

223 

Cawnpur 

3,162 

Kheri  .... 

84 

Fatehpur 

1,646 

Faizabad  .  .  . 

1 

Banda  .... 

732 

Bahraich  .  .  . 

134 

Hamirpur  .  . 

3,277 

Sult4npur 

292 

Allah  &bad  . 

1,346 

Part&bgarh  .  .  . 

189 

Jbansi  .... 

4,162 

Barabanki  .  . 

419 

Total 

31,880 

Parwal;  Parwar,  a  sub  caste  of  Banyas,  enumerated  in  the 
former  Census  in  Bundelkhand,  Cawnpur  and  Agra,  but  who  are 
not  found  in  the  returns  of  the  Census  of  1891.  To  the  east  of 
the  Province  they  have  two  endogamous  sub-divisions — Samaiya 
and  Parwal  and  twelve  gotras  with  twelve  sections  (mul).  These 
got  r as  with  their  sections  are  thus  given  in  Mirzapur : — 
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(1)  Bachhalya  with  sections — Nard ;  Pachlori ;  Dhumsar  ; 
Chharir ;  Rakari ;  Kadua ;  Bare  Sareri ;  Ahari ;  Kathari ;  Jageswar  ; 
Nagaich;  Tahari. 

(2)  Goil  with  sections — Bar  ;  Nagari ;  Kharo ;  Bhuri ; 
Lubaich;  Chhola;  Baisakhiya;  Karkach;  Godhu ;  Sara;  G&gri'o  ; 
Barahad. 

(3)  Basil  with  sections — Deda ;  Deriya;  Bala;  Haidara ; 
Doha ;  Raka ;  Ravandim ;  Chhalkar ;  Sakheswar  ;  Sadravad  ; 
Chandari;  Pahu. 

(4)  Khohil  with  sections  —  Setsagar;  Kahala  ;  Rathiya;  Chhor- 
ari ;  Rohrairi ,  Kharhat ;  Sonharu  ;  Lagait ;  Bagari ;  Khadliari ; 
Birari;  Dhokhadari, 

(5)  Gohil  with  sections — Chhatra;  Gaha;  Mamala;  Mahadim; 
Baromaro  ;  Indradhar ;  Baru ;  Kharahat ;  Punhara ;  Gabari  .• 
Papihad  ;  Khalasi. 

(6)  Mathil  with  sections — Mar;  Rodo;  Bahil  ;  Kathahai; 
Sakahman  ;  Mandlari ;  Kharaich  ;  Jhulari;  Idoha;  Gausil ;  Bhari- 
waro;  Bharhuri. 

(7)  Kausil  with  sections, — Bahuriya ;  Masta;  Richa;  Osil  ; 
Kochhichar  ;  Gagwaro  ;  Suchaha  ;  Sirere  ;  Pabubare  ;  Chachari ; 
Basawalo  ;  Sarbsola. 

(8)  Bharil  with  sections — Bharu;Big;  Khona;  Iga  ;  Kuba  ; 
Pabub  ;  Kuchari;  Bhagwant;  Harari;  Bagari;  Horir;  Gahori. 

(9)  Kasil  with  sections — Ujiya ;  Divkar ;  Sarbchhai ;  Sola ; 
Digaya  ;  Puthwar  ;  Dhana;Lata;  Dhodhara ;  Dogar;Sanga; 
Indmur. 

(10)  Phagil  with  sections  —  Sobar ;  Gaghari ;  Phagil;  Buhrere  ; 
Chhirari;  Baresara;  Mangala;  Balaichre ;  Jajare. 

(11)  Kohil  with  sections — Padmawat;  Bebaro ;  Ghachi ;  Chha- 
gati ;  Dahari ;  Horari. 

(12)  Bachhil  with  sections — Irari;  Bibikuttam ;  Basil;  Gaha; 
Gajaro. 

This  list  is  imperfect  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  sections,  but  it 
illustrates  the  fertility  of  invention  exercised  in  establishing  this 
tribal  organisation. 

2.  A  man  cannot  marry  in  his  own  gotra  or  in  any  of  its 
sections ;  in  the  section  of  his  maternal 
Rule  of  exogamy.  unc]ej  father’s  maternal  uncle,  grandmother’s 

maternal  uncle,  maternal  grandfather’s  maternal  uncle,  maternal 
grandmother’s  maternal  uncle. 
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3.  In  their  marriage  ceremonies  the  Parwals  agree  with  thos^ 

of  the  Marwaris  up  to  the  stage  where  the 

Marriage  ceremonies.  .  ,,  ,  „  ,  ,  .  , 

procession  goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride. 
But  when  the  bridegroom  reaches  the  door  one  peculiar  ceremony 
is  performed.  They  do  not  at  this  time  worship  Gauri  and  Ganesa 
as  other  Hindu  castes  do,  which  is  known  as  the  dvdrpuja.  Among 
the  Parwals  the  bridegroom  is  there  decorated  with  bangles  and 
ear-rings  and  then  joins  his  party  at  the  reception  place  (janwdnsa). 
Another  special  ceremony,  known  as  bol,  is  also  performed.  In  this 
the  bride’s  father  returns  to  the  bridegroom  Us.  2-8  out  of  the 
sum  paid  by  his  father  at  the  betrothal.  Then  the  bride  in  a  litter 
and  the  bridegroom  on  a  horse  walk  round  the  nuptial  shed — a  cere¬ 
mony  called  bin  ay  aid.  On  this  day  the  father  of  the  boy  feeds  his 
relatives  and  friends  on  sweetmeats  which  is  known  as  the  chabent 
or  “  giving  of  parched  grain.'’-’  On  the  fourth  day  the  ceremony  of 
gananna  is  done.  The  bride  and  bridegroom,  dressed  in  new  clothes, 
stand  under  the  marriage  shed  and  the  bride  takes  some  rice  and  sugar 
in  her  hands  and  walks  seven  times  round  the  shed.  When  she 
finishes  the  seventh  circuit  she  puts  the  rice  and  sugar  in  the  hands 
of  her  husband.  On  the  fifth  day  is  the  palalca  upachdr.  The 
pair  sit  on  a  cot  and  on  it  is  laid  the  dowry.  After  this  the  pair 
go  to  the  place  where  the  wedding  party  is  being  entertained  and 
distribute  sweets  among  them.  Then  the  bride’s  brother  takes  her 
home.  Next  is  the  keura  when  the  women  of  the  bride’s  family 
go  to  where  the  bridegroom’s  party  are  halting  and  sing  songs  of 
abuse  directed  against  the  father  of  the  bridegroom — a  survival  of 
marriage  by  capture.  After  this  is  the  phdg.  It  consists  in  the 
relatives  of  the  bride  throwing  coloured  water  on  the  friends  of 
the  bridegroom,  as  is  done  at  the  Phagua  or  Holi.  They  receive 
fresh  clothes  from  the  girl’s  father  to  replace  those  that  have  been 
soiled.  Last  comes  the  ceremony  of  fcahas  bandhdi.  The  father 
of  the  bridegroom  distributes  presents  to  dependents,  such  as  the 
barber,  washerman,  etc.,  and  the  bridegroom  comes  to  the  bride’s 
house  and  opens  one  of  the  fastenings  of  the  marriage  shed  ( mdnro ) 
and  receives  some  money  or  ornaments  from  his  wife’s  father. 

Pasi;  Passi  1  (Sanskrit  pashika,  “  one  who  uses  a  noose  ”)  a 
Dravidian  tribe  principally  found  in  the  Eastern  Districts  of  the 


1  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapur  and  notes  by  M.  Sayyid  Ali  Bahadur,  Deputy 
Collector,  Partabgarh  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Kitts,  C.  S.;  M.  Mahadeo  Prasad,  Head  Master, 
High  School,  Pilibhit. 
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Province  and  in  Oudh.  Their  original  occupation  appears  to  have 
been  tapping  various  kinds  of  the  date  tree  for  its  sap,  which  is 
fermented  into  tari.  Mr.  NesfiehPs  idea  that  the  name  implies  that 
they  have  recently  emerged  from  the  savage  state  of  noosing  birds 
does  not  seem  to  be  justified  by  actual  facts. 

2.  The  Mirzapur  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  tribe  runs  thus: — 

One  day  a  man  was  going  to  kill  a  number 

Traditions  of  origin.  A  . 

or  cows.  Parasurama  was  at  that  time 
practising  austerities  in  the  jungle.  Hearing  the  cries  of  the 
sacred  animals  he  rushed  to  their  assistance,  but  the  cow-killer  was 
aided  by  his  friends.  So  Parasur&ma  made  five  men  out  of  htsa 
grass  and  brought  them  to  life  by  letting  drops  of  his  perspiration 
fall  upon  them.  Hence  arose  the  name  Pasi  from  the  Hindi  pa.4na 
“  sweat  ”  (Sanskrit  prasvinna,  “  covered  with  perspiration”).  The 
men  thus  created  rescued  the  cows.  Then  they  returned  to  Pa..~:u- 
rama  and  asked  him  to  provide  them  with  a  wife.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  Kayasth  girl  was  passing  by  and  her  Parasurama  seized 
and  made  over  to  the  Pasis — a  remarkable  survival  of  a  tradition  of 
primitive  polyandry.  From  them  sprang  the  Kaithwas  sub-caste. 

3.  In  parts  of  Oudh  they  have  a  tradition  which  professes  to 
explain  their  connection  with  other  possibly  allied  tribes  on  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  ridiculous  folk  etymologies.  Thus  the  Rajpasis 
say  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Pasis  and  originally  came  from 
Gujarat.  Tilok  Chand,  instead  of  being  the  eponymous  hero  of 
the  Bais  R&jputs,  was  according  to  them  a  Bhar  king  and  called 
his  family  Rajbansi  or  “  those  of  royal  lineage”  and  from  this 
came  the  name  Rajpasi.  After  a  time  they  fell  out  and  some 
took  to  their  beds  {kkalt/a)  and  were  called  Khatiks;  others  took 
to  the  trees  in  a  grove  ( bdgh )  and  were  called  Bachhal ;  while  the 
remnant  were  called  Rajp&si  or  “  royal  ”  Pasis.  It  is  said  that  the 
Pasis  and  Arakhs  there  always  claim  kindred  with  the  Bhars.1 
All  through  Oudh  the  Pa  sis  have  traditions  that  they  were  lords  of 
the  country  and  that  their  kings  reigned  at  Sandila,  Dhaurahra, 
Mitauli  and  Ramkot  in  the  Districts  of  Kheri,  Hardoi  and  Unao.2 
Ramkot,  where  the  town  of  Bangarmau  in  Unao  now  stands,  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  strongholds.  The  last  of  the  lords 
of  Ramkot,  Raja  Santhar,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Kanauj  and 


1 Lucknow  Settlement  Report.  XXIV. 

2  Owclh  Gazetteer,  II.,  207. 
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refuged  to  pay  tribute.  On  this  Raja  Jayehand  gave  the  Gin  jar 
country  to  tbe  Banaphar  heroes,  Alha  and  Udal  and  they  attacked 
and  destroyed  Rarnkot,  leaving  it  the  shapeless  mass  of  ruins  which 
we  now  find  it.1  Similar  traditions  prevail  in  other  parts  of  Oudh. 
In  the  Kheri  District  the  Pasis,  Rajpasis,  Arakhs,  Mothis  and 
Khatiks  are  looked  on  as  kindred  castes.  The  Rajpasis  of  that 
part  of  Oudh  say  that  they  are  descended  from  Ratan  Dat  Sinh, 
a  Thakur  of  Pataungarh,  near  Nimkhar,  and  a  Pa  si  woman  who 
bore  him  several  children.  His  descendants  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  Ahban  Rajputs.  The  head  of 
the  clan  is  said  to  have  yielded  consent  on  the  ground  of  the  Raj¬ 
put  paternity  of  the  Rajpasis,  and  to  have  invited  the  whole  of  the 
tribe  to  the  betrothal  feast.  He  plied  them  well  with  wine  to 
which  the  tribe  is  to  this  day  much  addicted,  and  while  they  were 
in  state  of  drunken  insensibility,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  of 
them  were  put  to  death  and  their  estates  seized  by  the  victors. 
Those  who  escaped  are  said  to  have  fled  and  settled  in  Bangar, 
Mahmudi  and  the  northern  part  of  Sitapur.2 

4.  Another  legend  tells  that  during  the  time  Parasufama  was 
incarnate  there  was  an  austere  devotee  called  Kuphal  who  was 
asked  by  Brahma  to  demand  of  him  a  boon,  whereupon  he  requested 
that  he  might  be  perfected  in  the  art  of  thieving.  His  request  was 
granted  and  there  is  a  well-known  verse  regarding  the  devotions  of 
Kuphal,  the  pith  of  which  is  that  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Kuphal,  who  received  a  boon  from  Brahma,  removes  all  fear  of 
thieves  •,  and  the  mention  of  his  three  wives — Maya  (illusion), 
Nidra  (sleep)  and  Mohani  (enchantment)  deprives  thieves  of 
success  in  their  attempts  against  the  property  of  those  who  repeat 
these  names. 

5.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  a  descendant  of  Kuphal,  named 
Karan,  who  dwelt  in  the  jungle  and  is  now  deified  by  his  race, 
had  two  wives,  the  one  a  Chhatri  and  the  other  an  Ahirin.  From 
the  former  of  these,  it  is  asserted,  sprang  the  Rajpasis  and  Bhils 
and  from  the  latter  the  Khatiks. 

6.  Still  another  tradition  runs  that  the  Pasis  came  originally 
from  Kacchh  and  settled  in  Kanauj.  According  to  this  form  of 
the  tribal  legend  there  were  four  brothers  who  were  called  out  to 


•Elliott,  Chronicles  of  Undo,  24. 

*Carnegy,  Notes,  61  sq.  Sitapur  Settlement  Report,  88. 
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fight,  and  of  these  Mohan  alone  responded  to  the  summons.  He 
was  killed  and  of  him  were  sprung  the  Rajpasis,  while  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  other  brothers,  who  lived  to  fight  another  day,  are 
known  as  Arakhs,  Marghas  and  Thothos.  A  heroic  Pasi,  named 
Siu  of  Barniya  figures  prominently  in  the  legend  of  Alha  and  Udal. 

In  the  Partabgarh  form  of  the  story  the  Pasis,  Araxhs, 
Khatiks  and  Pachhars  ars  all  one.  The  original  Pasis  had  a  great 
fight  with  the  Raja  of  Newar.  Some  of  them  were  cowards  and 
hid  under  a  cot  ( kkatya )  whence  they  came  to  be  called  Khatiks; 
others  behind  an  Arka  plant  ( Calolropis  gigantea )  whence  they  came 
to  be  named  Arakhs.  Again  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  Pasi,  named 
Mahiyan,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Raja  of  Newari,  and  he 
was  the  Raja’s  watchman.  One  day  his  pigs  trespassed  into  the 
fields  of  a  Murao,  named  Koeli.  He  preferred  a  complaint  to  that 
Raja  and  demanded  nine  lakhs  of  rupees  as  damages.  The  PAja 
offered  to  give  him  four  lakhs,  but  he  insisted,  in  addition,  that 
Mahiyan  should  be  banished  from  the  kingdom.  When  Mahiyan 
was  ordered  to  go  into  banishment  he  refused  and,  summoning  his 
castemen,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Raja;  but  he  spared  his  life 
and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  fourth  ( ckauth )  of  his  revenue  to  the 
Pasis.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  just  before  the  wars  of  Alha 
and  Udal. 

8.  Another  stoiy  current  in  Partabgarh  is  that  the  ancestor  of 
the  tribe  was  one  Ratan  Daksha.  When  Parasurama  destroyed 
the  Kshatriyas  he  killed  Baja  Vena  as  well  as  the  others,  and  then 
the  Rani  kept  the  corpse  of  her  husband  and  implored  Parasurama 
to  create  from  it  a  man  to  continue  the  race.  Parasurama  touched 
the  head  of  Raja  Vena  and  out  of  it  sprung  a  man  of  dark  complex¬ 
ion  with  a  bow  a,nd  arrows  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  first  Rajpasi 
and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  watchman  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  form  of  the  story  current  in  Pilibhit  the  Rishis  were 
offended  with  Raja  Vena  for  his  impiety  and  killed  him  ;  but  at 
the  prayer  of  his  Rani  they  formed  a  man  out  of  his  sweat  ( panna ) 
and  he  was  the  first  Pasi. 

9.  From  all  this  mass  of  tradition  it  may  be  gathered  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  Pasis,  Arakhs,  Mothis  and 
Khatiks,  which  from  their  appearance  and  manners  is  not  ante¬ 
cedently  improbable.  Mr.  Carnegy  tries  to  make  out  a  closer 
connection  between  the  Pasis  and  other  Rajput  tribes  of  Oudh, 
such  as  the  Bais,  than  is  perhaps  warranted  by  the  facts. 
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10.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  discrepant  legends 

of  their  origin  and  connection  with  other 

Tribal  organisation.  .  .... 

tribes.,  the  internal  orgamsation  of  the  caste 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  absolute  certainty.  At  the  recent 
Census  they  were  enumerated  in  six  sub  castes — Arakh,  Baurasi, 
Kaithwans,  Mothi  and  Rajpasi.  In  Mirzapur  the  Pasis  name  five 
endogamous  sub-castes — Kaithwas  who,  as  already  stated,  claim 
Kayasth  origin ;  Bhar,  a  tribe  which  though  perhaps  allied  to  the 
Pasis  it  is  more  convenient  to  discuss  separately  ;  Pasmangta  who 
are  said  to  be  begging  Pasis  [Pdsi  mdngna,  “  to  beg  ”)  and  to  be  so 
called  because  they  receive  alms  from  other  Pasis  at  marriages ; 
Baurasi  said  to  be  so  called  because  one  of  the  five  original  Pasis 
created  by  Parasurama  or  Parameswar  once  ran  amuck  ( baurdua ). 
To  the  east  of  the  Province  Pasis  are  often  designated  by  the 
ge~''ral  term  Pasi-Baurasi.  Last  come  the  Pahri  who  are  said  to 
take  their  name  from  their  duty  of  keeping  guard  ( pahra )  ;  they 
are  often  classed  as  a  distinct  tribe.  Mr.  Sherring 1  from  Benares 
gives  another  list — Jaiswara,  who  like  the  Banya  and  other  clans  of 
the  same  name  take  their  title  from  the  old  town  of  Jais ;  Kainswat 
or  Kaithwan,  who  correspond  to  the  Kaithwans  or  Kaithwas  of  the 
other  lists ;  Gujar,  who,  of  course,  are  a  distinct  tribe ;  Tirsuliya, 
who  take  their  name  from  the  trisula  or  three-bladed  knife  with 
which  they  pierce  the  stem  of  the  palm  tree.  Dr.  Buchanan  2 *  makes 
a  curious  mistake  in  connecting  the  name  of  this  sub-caste  with  the 
sacred  tulasi,  because  they  have  planted  the  sacred  Ocymum ,  called 
tirsuli  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  have  thus  become  a  sort  of 
Hindus.  Next  in  Mr.  Sherring's  list  follow  the  Pasiwan Chirya- 
mar  or  “  bird-killers  ”  {yh irya-mdrna )  who  are  more  properly  included 
among  Baheliyas,  a  possibly  allied  tribe ;  Byadha  (Sanskrit  vyddha, 
“  a  hunter  ”)  who  also  come  more  properly  under  Baheliyas ;  Bihari 
or  “  residents  of  Bihar  ”  and  Bhar  which  it  is  advisable  to  treat 
separately.  In  Bihar 8  there  are  four  sub-castes — Byadha,  Gaiduha, 
a  word  which  seems  to  mean  “  milkers  of  cows  ”  (gde-duhnd)  •  — 
Kamani  and  Tirsuliya,  of  whom  the  Byadha  say  that  their  original 
occupation  was  cultivating  the  water  chestnut  ( singhdra )  ;  but  they 
now  tap  date  trees  like  the  other  sub-castes.  A  list  from  Partab- 


1  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  I.,  389. 

2  Eastern  India,  I.,  175. 

•Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  II.,  166. 
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garh,  again,  gives,  Rajpasi,  Gujar,  Kaithwans,  Gual,  who  are 
really  Ahirs,  Mangta,  Baurasi,  Arakh,  Khatik  and  Pachhar.  From 
all  this  it  seems  obvious  that  the  term  Pasi  is  merely  occupa¬ 
tional  and  includes  a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  whose  only  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  common  occupation  of  extracting  the  juice  of  the  date 
palm.  The  complete  Census  returns  show  305  P&si  sub  divisions 
of  the  familiar  type.  Those  of  the  greatest  local  importance  are 
the  Baheliya  and  Bhil  of  Budann,  the  Aheriya  and  Bhil  of 
Moradabad ;  the  Parasarami  of  AHahabad  and  Fatehpur,  the  Boriya 
of  Fatehpur;  the  Rewas  of  Banda;  the  Baheliya  and  Bhare  of 
Mirzapur  ;  the  Baheliya,  Manwas  and  Tarmali  of  Ghazipur;  the 
Chaurasi  of  Basti,  Sultanpur  and  Barabanki ;  the  Bhadauriya  of 
the  Tarai ;  the  Banya  of  Lucknow ;  the  Boriya,  Mahtiya  and 
Parasarami  of  Unao  ;  the  Boriya  of  Ra£  Bareli ;  the  Bachar,  Dhanuk 
and  Khatik  of  Sitapur ;  the  Banya  of  Gonda  ;  the  Bachar,  Chunarha, 
Dhanuk  and  Khatik  of  Bahraich. 

11,  It  does  not  appear  that  Pasis  actually  introduce  outsiders 
into  the  caste,  but  it  is  reported  from  Partab- 
garh  that  if  a  woman  of  the  tribe  become 
pregnant  by  a  stranger  to  the  tribe  and  her  child  be  born  in  the 
house  of  her  father  or  husband  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  Pasi  of  pure 
blood  and  admitted  to  all  tribal  priyileges.  The  rule  of  exogamy 
prevailing  in  the  endogamous  sub-castes  is  not  very  rigidly  fixed. 
Many  Pasis  say  that  they  bar  all  near  relations  generally.  In 
Mirzapur  they  fix  the  prohibited  degrees  as  the  families  of  the 
maternal  uncle,  paternal  uncle,  maternal  and  paternal  aunts  for 
seven  generations  in  the  descending  line.  Marriage  questions  are 
decided  by  the  tribal  council  ( panchdyat )  which  is  presided  over  by 
a  chairman  ( ckaudhari )  selected  at  each  meeting  from  among  the 
most  influential  adult  males  present.  The  council  deals  specially 
with  cases  of  immorality  and  pollution  caused  by  journeys  across 
“the  black  water”  ( Jcdlapani )  which  the  criminal  pursuits  of  the 
tribe  occasionally  necessitate.  When  a  woman  is  detected  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  clansman  the  relations  on  both  sides  have  to  give  a 
tribal  feast  and  the  offenders  are  then  admitted  to  caste.  In  the 
same  way  if  a  man  offend  with  a  strange  woman  he  has  to  purchase 
his  re-admission ;  but  if  a  woman  intrigue  with  a  stranger  she  is 
permanently  expelled.  Concubinage,  even  with  a  woman  of  the 
tribe,  is  in  Mirzapur  punished  by  expulsion.  Immorality  in  both 
sexes,  provided  it  be  inter-tribal,  is  lightly  regarded.  Marriage 
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takes  place  from  the  age  of  five  or  seven  to  sixteen;  but  infant 
marriage  is  the  rale.  No  bride  or  bridegroom  price  is  taken ;  out 
the  friends  of  the  girl  are  expected  to  give  something  to  the  relations 
of  the  bridegroom  by  way  of  dowry.  If  either  party  become  blind 
or  leprous  after  marriage  a  separation  can  be  procured  with  the  leave 
of  the  council.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  both  preveil.  If 
the  deceased  husband  leave  a  brother,  who  is  of  age  to  many  and 
is  not  already  married,  he  is  expected  to  take  over  the  widow.  The 
regular  sagai  marriage  is  performed  only  in  the  case  of  virgin 
widows  and  they  are  as  a  rule  married  to  widowers.  In  the  case 
of  widows  whose  marriage  has  been  consummated  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  ceremonial  of  any  kind  and  such  a  woman  can  with  the 
permission  of  the  tribal  council  live  with  a  man  as  his  acknowledged 
mistress  ( raJchui ).  This  form  of  union  is  recognised  after  a  tribal 
feast.  In  the  ordinary  sagdi  the  only  ceremony  is  that  the  intended 
husband  goes  to  the  widow's  house  with  a  few  friends  taking  with 
him  some  jewelry  (generally  five  articles  for  luck)  and  a  suit  of 
clothes.  The  friends  on  both  sides  eat  together  and  during  the  night 
in  a  dark  room  the  man  marks  the  parting  of  the  woman's  hair  with 
red  lead  and  next  morning  she  is  dressed  in  her  new  clothes  and 
taken  home.  In  the  case  of  the  levirate  there  is  no  fiction  of  ascrib¬ 
ing  the  children  of  the  subsequent  union  to  the  elder  brother.  If  the 
widow  marry  an  outsider  she  loses  all  rights  in  the  property  of  her 
late  husband.  If  she  marry  her  husband's  brother  he  has  the 
usufruct  of  the  property  of  his  late  brother  and  manages  it  until  the 
sons  of  the  first  marriage  come  of  age,  when  they  succeed. 

12.  The  Pasis  of  Mirzapur  profess  to  be  able  to  state  elaborate 

rales  on  the  subject  of  adoption  in  imitation 
Adoption  and  succes-  0£  ^10se  prevailing  among  the  higher  Plindu 

castes ;  but  practically  a  man  only  adopts  his 
brother's  son  with  leave  of  the  council  and  there  is  no  recognised 
religious  element  in  the  transaction.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
succession.  A  man’s  heirs  are  his  sons  or  in  default  of  sons  his 
associated  brethren.  Primogeniture  is  60  far  recognised  that  the 
eldest  son  gets  a  quarter  share  in  excess  as  compared  with  his 
younger  brothers.  Widows  have  a  life  interest,  but  this  depends 
on  their  continuing  chaste  and  not  marrying  by  sagai.  In  default 
of  a  daughter  or  a  daughter's  son  the  inheritance  devolves  on  him 
who  performs  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  deceased. 
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13.  Daring  pregnancy  the  Eastern  Pasis  make  vows  and  a 

sacrifice  to  Birtiya,  the  village  pantheon  (dih\ 
Birth  ceremonies.  .  _  .  °  f  , 

and  to  Phulmati  Devi,  if  the  mother  has 

an  easy  delivery  these  deities  are  honoured  with  an  offering  of  spirits 

(khappar)  and  a  hog  (trial).  They  have  no  ceremony  on  the  sixth 

day  (chi' at  hi).  The  Chamarin  midwife  attends  for  six  days  and 

receives  as  her  remuneration  four  sers  of  grain  and  four  pice,  if  the 

baby  be  a  boy,  and  half  that  amount  if  it  be  a  girl.  On  the  twelfth 

day  is  the  barahi  ceremony  when  the  house  is  cleaned  and  the 

earthen  pots  replaced.  Mother  and  child  are  bathed  by  the  barber’s 

wife,  her  band  and  toe  nails  are  cut  and  her  feet  stained  with  lac 

dye  (mahdwar).  Then  the  father  of  the  child  sacrifices  a  young 

hog  to  Birtiya  and  pours  a  libation  of  spirits  on  the  ground.  After 

this  he  invites  a  few  of  the  tribesmen  and  feeds  them  on  the  pork 

and  boiled  rice.  By  this  dinner  the  birth  impurity  is  finally  removed . 

When  the  mother  goes  first  to  draw  water  from  the  well  after  her 

confinement  she  places  a  handful  of  rice  on  the  platform  and  bows 

down  to  it.  The  husband  does  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  for  six 

months  after  her  delivery.  The  only  ceremony  of  initiation  is  the 

ear-boring  ( Jcanchhedan ,  kanbedha)  which  is  done  by  the  village 

goldsmith  when  the  child  is  five  or  six  years  old.  His  fee  for  doing 

this  is  one  pice.  The  family  feed  on  choice  food  that  day  and  from 

that  time  the  child  has  to  conform  to  caste  rules  in  the  matter  of 

eating  and  drinking. 

14.  The  marriage  is  of  the  usual  low  caste  type.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  are  commenced  by  the  father  of  the 
bride  who  goes  to  the  boy’s  house  with  the 

salutation  Bam  !  Rdm  !  as  he  enters.  The  boy  is  sent  for  and 
approved.  The  Pandit  is  called  in  and  approves  the  horoscopes  of 
the  pair  ( rdsbarg ).  His  future  father-in-law  gives  the  boy  a  rupee 
and  this  completes  the  betrothal  (mangni).  Then  follows  the  tila/c 
or  marking  of  the  boy’s  forehead  by  his  father-in-law.  This  is 
known  to  the  east  of  the  Province  as  the  “water  drinking”  (pdni 
pina)  and  the  bride’s  Brahman  and  barber  take  with  them  a 
betrothal  gift  consisting  of  a  tray  f  thdli ),  a  cocoanut  ( ndriyal ),  one 
or  two  pieces  of  cloth,  some  sweetmeats  and  one  rupee  or  eight 
annas  in  cash.  A  feast  of  rice  and  pork  follows  and  on  that  day  the 
wedding  day  is  fixed.  Then  comes  the  rite  of  matmangara  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  earth  (for  which  see  Bhuiyct,  paragraph  14)  and  the 
erection  of  the  nuptial  shed  ( manro ),  which  is  made  of  four  bamboos 
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and  contains  in  the  centre  a  plough  beam  ( haris )  and  some  wooden 
images  of  parrots  ( suga ) .  On  that  day  the  Pandit  binds  round  the 
wrist  of  the  boy  a  bracelet  ( lean  lean )  consisting  of  iron  surrounding 
a  mango  leaf  and  some  mustard  seed  to  keep  off  ill-luck.  Next 
follows  the  anointing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  oil  and 
iurmeric,  and  on  the  day  before  the  procession  starts  tne  boy’s 
father  sacrifices  a  hog  and  pours  a  libation  of  spirits  on  the  ground 
in  honour  of  Agwan  Deva,  the  herald  deity  who  presides  over  enter¬ 
prises,  the  Panchon  Pir  and  the  goddess  Phulmati.  The  other 
ceremonies  are  of  the  usual  type.  The  binding  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  the  bridegroom  rubbing  some  red  lead  on  the  plough¬ 
share  set  up  in  the  nuptial  hut  and  smearing  some  on  the  parting 
of  the  bride’s  hair,  after  which  they  revolve  five  times  round  the 
ploughshare.  Next  follows  the  Jcohabar  ceremony  when  the  married 
fair  retire  into  an  inner  room.  The  significance  of  this  rite  is 
explained  in  paragraph  18  of  the  account  of  the  Majhwars.  Five  days 
after  the  return  of  the  bride  with  her  husband,  the  bridegroom’s 
sister  flings  the  marriage  festoons  ( bandarwdr )  into  running  water 
with  the  sacred  water  pots,  ( Jcalsa ),  and  on  her  way  back  she  worships 
eveiy  banyan  and  pipal  tree  she  comes  across  with  an  offering  of 
rice  and  water. 

15.  The  dead  are  disposed  of  in  the  usual  Hindu  fashion.  They 

usually  cremate  their  dead,  but  sometimes 

Death  ceremonies. 

bury  them  when  epidemic  disease  prevails. 
When  they  bury,  the  head  of  the  corpse  is  usually  laid  towards 
the  north  and  the  feet  to  the .  south,  while  the  face  is  slightly 
turned  to  the  east.  Immediately  after  death  a  little  sugar  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  After  cremation  the  relatives 
chew  a  leaf  of  bitter  nim  as  a  sign  of  mourning  and  then  eat  a  little 
sugar  as  a  protection  against  demoniacal  influence.  The  cremation 
is  generally  followed  by  a  drunken  revel  at  the  village  grog-shop. 
Next  morning  the  chief  mourner  arranges  a  habitation  for  the 
vagrant  spirit  ( pret )  by  fixing  some  blades  of  kusa  grass  on  the 
bank  of  a  tank.  On  this  he  regularly  pours  water  during  the  ten 
days  of  mourning,  and  food  is  left  out  every  night  for  the  use  of 
the  ghost  along  the  road  by  which  the  body  was  removed  for 
cremation  or  burial.  The  ashes  are  usually  left  on  the  site 
of  the  pyre,  but  some  who  are  more  careful  collect  them 
for  ultimate  disposal  in  the  Ganges  or  some  other  sacred 
river. 
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16.  To  the  cast  of  the  Province  some  of  the  more  advanced 
Eeligion  Pasis  are  often  members  of  the  Sakta  sect, 

but  few  ever  become  regularly  initiated.  Many 
of  them  in  Mirzapur  worship  Bandi  Mai,  a  form  of  Devi.  She  has 
no  regular  temple,  but  nearly  every  house  has  a  platform  ( chauri ) 
in  her  name  and  an  image  of  brass  or  silver  is  placed  upon  it. 
This  image  is  adorned  with  a  necklace  (mala)  and  at  every  marriage 
in  the  family  a  fresh  bead  is  added  to  the  necklace,  of  gold  for  a 
boy  and  of  silver  for  a  girl.  She  is  worshipped  specially  at 
marriages  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  castrated  goat  (khassi)  cakes  (puri 
laddu ),  sweetmeats,  rice,  milk,  flowers  and  betel  leaves.  There  is  no 
holiday  in  her  honour  but  she  is  specially  worshipped  whenever  a 
vow  is  made  or  any  particular  blessing  craved.  Others  worship 
Agwan  Deva,  Phulmati  or  the  Panchon  Pir.  To  these  deities  pig: 
and  liquor  are  offered.  The  household  worship  of  the  Panchon  Pii 
is  often  represented  by  an  iron  spear  (sang)  with  three  points  or  by 
five  wooden  pegs  buried  in  the  floor  of  the  court  yard.  In  Partabgarh 
they  have  a  large  collection  of  local  gods,  such  as  Karadeva,  Miyan, 
Kambira,  Kshetrpal  or  Bhumiya  and  Bahirwar.  To  the  last  two 
pigs  and  liquor  are  offered  which  are  consumed  by  the  worshippers. 
These  offerings  are  made  on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Saturday.  In 
Pilibhit  Bhumiya,  or  the  godling  of  the  soil,  is  known  as  Bhumsen. 
But  Pasis,  like  all  the  lower  Hindu  castes,  are  vei'y  catholic  in  their 
worship  and  will  visit  the  tomb  of  any  saint  (pir)  or  martyr  (sag y id, 
shahid)  which  is  convenient.  They  offer  water  every  day  to  the 
souls  of  their  deceased  ancestors  in  the  first  fortnight,  of  Kuar,  In 
the  east  of  the  Province  some  Pasis  again  have  quite  another  set  of 
deities,  such  as  Ram  Thakur,  who  perhaps  represents  Rama,  Mahabir 
and  Bhaironnath.  Ram  Thakur  is  honoured  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
castrated  goat  at  weddings.  Mahabir  and  Bhairon  receive  a  blood¬ 
less  offering,  the  former  laddu  sweetmeats  and  the  latter  cakes 
(Sara)  made  of  the  flour  of  the  urad  pulse.  When  small-pox  breaks 
out  Sitala  Mai  is  specially  worshipped  by  women.  When  the  time 
comes  for  tapping  the  date  palms  they  collect  a  few  friends  and 
burn  some  incense  over  the  sickle  ( hansuli )  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  over  the  wooden  strop  on  which  it  is  sharpened.  All  classes  of 
Brahmans  will  officiate  at  their  marriages  and  other  ceremonies,  and  do 
anything  for  them  which  doe::  not  involve  touching  them  or  anything 
in  their  houses.  Their  festivals  are  those  ordinarily  observed  by  Hin¬ 
dus,  thePhaguaox  Holi,  Dasami,  Diwali,  Kajari,  Khichari  andTij. 
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17.  Their  demonolatry  is  that  common  to  the  lower  class  of 
Hindus.  They  believe  that  old  trees  are  occupied  by  evil  spirits 
( bhut )  or  demons  [deo,  bir )  and  to  these  collectively  a  pig  is  offered 
in  the  month  of  Aghan  and  a  little  spirits  poured  on  the  ground. 
They  generally  perform  the  srdddha  rite,  and  some  of  the  wealthier 
of  them  go  even  as  far  as  Gaya  for  that  purpose.  They  will  not 
cut  down  or  injure  the  pipal  tree  which  they  believe  to  be  the  abode 
of  Vasudeva. 

18.  To  the  east  of  the  Province  the  women  wear  bracelets  of 

glass  or  lac  [churl)  on  their  wrists,  necklaces 
Social  status  and  /  •  \  •  ,  , ,  .  ,  , 

occupation.  \ffvnya),  nose-rings  [nattily  a),  ear  ornaments 

(karanpkul),  heavy  pewter  anklets  ( pairi ). 
The  men  wear  an  ear  ornament  ( lurJca )  and  round  the  neck  a  gold 
com  or  bead  or  an  image  of  Sitala,  if  the  wearer  have  escaped 
a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  If  he  has  lost  his  first  wife 
and  married  another  he  will  hang  an  image  of  the  dead 
woman  round  his  neck.  This  is  also  very  commonly  worn  as 
a  protective  by  the  second  wife  and  is  known  as  “  the  co-wife” 
\sautin).  Any  present  made  to  the  new  wife  is  always  first 
offered  to  this  image  in  order  to  avoid  any  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  ghost.  They  swear  on  water  or  on  the  head  of  their 
eldest  son.  They  believe  strongly  in  witchcraft,  possession  by 
evil  spirits,  the  demoniacal  theory  of  disease  and  the  Evil  Eye.  In 
such  cases  the  Ojha  or  Syana  is  consulted.  They  will  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  cow,  buffalo,  alligator,  monkey,  horse,  jackal  or  lizard ; 
most  of  them  eat  pork,  fowls  and  field  rats,  sheep,  goats  and  deer, 
but  no  meat  is  eaten  in  the  fortnight  in  Kuar  sacred  to  the  dead. 
Women  eat  apart  from  and  after  the  male  members  of  the  family. 
They  use  tobacco  and  spirits  and  the  latter  often  to  excess.  They 
salute  castemen  by  the  form  pdelagi  and  their  seniors  by  Ram  ! 
Ram  l  Low  castes  like  Chamars  and  Bhangis  will  take  water 
from  their  hands.  As  a  rule  they  will  eat  kachchi  cooked  by  their 
own  castemen  or  by  Brahmans,  and  pa 7c hi  cooked  by  a  Brahman, 
a  Rajput,  respectable  Banyas  such  as  Agarwalas  or  Rastaogis  or 
by  a  Halwai. 

19.  A  few  are  landowners,  but  most  of  them  are  day  labourers, 
collectors  of  palm-juice,  or  makers  of  grindstones  or  curry  stones. 
They  bear  on  the  whole  an  indifferent  reputation  and  in  the 
east  of  the  Province  many  of  them  are  noted  thieves  and  burg¬ 
lars,  who  often  make  long  journeys  and  commit  serious  crime. 
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General  Sleeman  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  supposed  that  there 
were  one  hundred  thousand  families  of  Pasis  in  Oudh,  who  were 
skilful  thieves  and  robbers  by  profession  and  were  formerly  Thags 
and  poisoners  as  well.  They  generally  formed  the  worst  part  of 
the  gangs  kept  up  by  refractory  landowners  “  who  keep  Pasis  to 
fight  for  them,  as  they  pay  themselves  out  of  the  plunder  and  cost 
little  to  their  employers.  They  are  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  are  very  formidable  at  night.  They  and  their  refractory 
employes  keep  the  country  in  a  perpetual  state  of  disorder.'’'’  Things, 
of  course,  have  much  improved  since  the  British  occupation  of  the 
Province  but  “  even  now  in  the  Bangar  the  Pasis  pride  themselves 
on  taking  some  evidence  of  their  prowess — a  penknife,  a  handker¬ 
chief,  from  the  tents  of  the  English  officers  who  visit  their  jungles 
for  sport,  and  with  whom  they  are  generally  on  the  best  of 
terms”.1 


1  Journey  through  Oudh,  25. 
Sttapur  Settlement  Report,  87. 
Hardoi  Settlement  Report,  5. 
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PATARI. 


Patari. — A  branch  of  the  Majhwar  tribe,  who  have  now  become 
their  family  priests.  Two  explanations '  of  the  name  have  been 
given  :  one  connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit  patravdrnika  in  the  sense 
of  “  a  scribe "  or  “  recorder,"  in  which  case  they  may  have  been 
originally  priests  and  genealogists  of  the  Gond  Majhwars.  Another 
theory  connects  the  word  with  pat  which  in  Gondi  appears  to  m^an 
“  a  sacred  place".  Thus  in  Mandla  to  propitiate  evil  spirits  the 
Gonds  set  up  rude  shrines  (pat)  which  are  “  sometimes  merely  a 
bamboo  with  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  the  end,  a  heap  of  stones,  or 
perhaps  only  a  few  pieces  of  rag  tied  to  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
However,  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  there, 
and  in  consequence  on  the  occasion  of  any  event  of  importance  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  Gond's  family,  the  spirit  has  his  share  of  the  good 
things  going,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  spirit,  and  possibly  a  fowl 
sacrificed  to  him."  1  The  same  word  apparently  originates  Pat  who 
is  a  mountain  deity  of  the  Kurs,  and  Mainpat  which  is  the  holy 
plateau  of  Sarguja,  looked  upon  with  reverence  by  these  Dravidian 
tribes.2 3  The  word  Patari  or  Pathari  with  synonyms  Pradhan  and 
Gugya  appears  as  a  sept  of  the  Gonds  of  Mandla,8  Of  the  Gond 
Pradhan  Mr.  Hislop  writes  :  “  The  Padal  also  named  Pathadi,  Par- 

dhan  and  Desai  is  a  numerous  class  found  in  the  same  locality  as 
the  Raj  Gonds,  to  whom  its  members  act  as  religious  counsellors 
( Pradhana ).  They  are  in  fact  the  Bhats  of  the  upper  classes, 
repeating  their  genealogies  and  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors, 
explaining  their  religious  system  and  assisting  at  festivals  on  which 
occasions  they  play  on  two  sorts  of  stringed  instruments  ( Jcingri 
and  jantar,  y antra).  For  their  services  they  receive  presents  of 
cows  and  bullocks,  cloth,  food  and  money."  4  This  is  pretty  much 
the  position  of  the  Patari  among  the  Mirzapur  Majhwars. 

2.  The  Mirzapur  Pataris  are  divided  into  four  exogamous 

m  ,  .  .  groups  ( jund )  which  each  contain  a  number 

Tribal  organisation. 

of  septs  (hurt)  mostly  totemistic.  These 
septs  are  practically  analogous  with  those  of  the  Majhwars  ( q.v .). 
In  the  first  exogamous  group  we  have  six  septs — Markam, 
Poiya,  Kusro,  Soi,  Neti  and  Serlo  :  in  the  second  twelve — Tekam, 
Marpachi,  Netam,  Pusam,  Kariyam,  Sindram,  Kerim,  Oima, 


1  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  275. 

2  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology,  231,  135,  223. 

3  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  273. 

■*  Hislop,  Papers,  C. 
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Dadaichi,  Koachi,  Ulagwati,  Kargati :  in  the  third  Marai,  Sarota, 
Soiyam,  Sarotiya,  Bandaru,  Karbe,  Kursenga,  Purkela,  Masram, 
Armor,  Arpati  and  Karpati :  in  the  fourth  Koram,  Poika,  Armon, 
Pawale,  Chicham,  Balariya,  Ot4,  Urich,  Salam.  Most  of  these  are 
analogous  to  the  Majhwar  septs  and,  as  there  shown,  many  of 
them  are  totemistic.  A  closer  analysis  of  the  Central  Provinces'’ 
septs  of  Gonds  will  probably  show  that  this  is  generally  the  case. 

3.  The  Pataris  say  that  they  were  originally  Majhwars  : 

the  whole  tribe  was  descended  from  seven 
brothers.  When  they  could  find  no  one  else 
to  act  as  family  priest  {purohit )  they  compelled  the  youngest 
of  the  seven  to  undertake  the  duties.  The  curious  part  of  the 
arrangement  is  however  that  a  Majhwar  must  be  attended  as 
his  priest  by  a  Patari  of  the  same  sept  as  his  own.  Thus  a 
Markam  Patari  acts  as  priest  to  a  Majhwar  of  the  Markam  sub¬ 
division  and  so  throughout  the  tribe.  The  result  is  that  the  parish¬ 
ioners  or  constituents  of  a  Patari  are  scattered  over  a  large  area 
and  he  has  to  undertake  long  journeys  in  order  to  pay  his  periodical 
visits.  The  system  under  which,  by  a  specialisation  of  function 
this  class  of  aboriginal  local  priests  was  formed,  is  veiy  instructive 
in  its  analogies  to  what  was  probably  the  method  by  which  the 
tribe  of  Brahmans  with  its  numerous  local  sub-divisions  was  organ¬ 
ised. 

4.  Their  tribal  council  is  exactly  on  the 

Tribal  council,  , 

same  system  as  among  the  Majhwars. 

5.  The  rules  of  marriage  agree  with  those  of  the  Majhwars,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  hypergamy.  They 

Marriage  rules.  marry  rather  earlier  than  Majhwars — at  the 

age  of  ten  for  boys  and  nine  for  girls.  The  bride  price  fixed  by 
invariable  tribal  custom  is  ten  sers  of  sesamum  {till),  ten  sers  of  the 
urdi  pulse,  twelve  measures  (panseri)  of  rice,  four  measures  of 
coarse  sugar,  three  rupees  in  cash  and  a  cloth  [dhoti)  for  the 
bride.  Formerly  part  of  the  bride  price  used  to  consist  of  liquor 
but  this  gave  rise  to  such  an  amount  of  quarrelling  that  about  four 
years  ago  the  tribal  council  decided  that  coarse  sugar  [pur)  was  to 
take  the  place  of  liquor.  A  wife,  who  makes  a  practice  of  adultery, 
who  wastes  the  family  property  or  thieves,  may  be  discarded  with 
leave  of  the  council.  If  a  man  does  not  support  or  ill-treats  hi«  wife 
she  can  leave  him,  and  such  divorced  women  can  marry  again  by 
the  sugdi  form.  Polygyny  is  allowed  and  the  children  of  all  the 
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Widow  marriage. 


Domestic  ceremonies. 


Social  position. 


wives  rank  equally  as  heirs.  Concubines  are  not  allowed  :  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  follow  the  caste  of  the  fathers,  but  the  clansmen  will 
not  eat  with  or  intermarry  with  them.1 

6.  When  a  man  dies  the  council  marry  his  widow  to  some 
widower  in  the  tribe.  The  consent  of  the 
parties  and  the  kindred  of  the  first  husband 
is  essential.  On  a  day  fixed  the  man  eats  at  the  widow’s  house. 
Next  day  he  takes  her  home  and  puts  on  her  a  set  of  bangles  and 
ear  ornaments  ( churl ,  iarki)  and  pays  to  the  husband’s  younger 
brother,  who  accompanies  her,  twelve  rupees,  a  turban  and  a  loin 
cloth  which  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  bride  price.  The 
levirate  is  allowed  on  the  usual  conditions.  They  practise  Beena 
marriage  in  the  usual  gharjaiyan  form. 

7.  The  domestic  ceremonies  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Majhwars. 

8.  The  position  of  the  Patari  is  decidedly  low.  He  is  looked 
upon  with  contempt  as  a  beggar,  and  he  is 
discredited  because,  like  the  Hindu  Maha- 
brahman,  he  takes  the  clothes,  utensils,  etc.,  of  the  dead  man  which 
are  given  to  him  in  the  belief  that  he  will  pass  them  on  for  the  use 
of  the  deceased  in  the  next  world.  And  although  they  are  the 
family  priests  of  the  Majhwars,  the  latter  show  their  contempt  for 
them  by  refusing  to  eat  with  them  or  drink  water  from  their 
hands. 

Pathak. — (Sanskrit  pathaka,  “  a  reciter,  teacher”)  a  func¬ 
tional  division  of  Brahmans,  who  like  the  Upadhyaya,  are  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  youths  in  religious  knowledge  and  the  manner  of 
performing  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  term  path  a  is  technically 
applied  to  the  modes  of  recitation  of  the  Yedic  texts,  of  which  there 
are  five — Samhita,  Pada,  Krama,  Jata  and  Ghana. 

Pathan. — One  of  the  chief  Muhammadan  tribes.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the  term.  To  quote  Dr. 
Bellew,  the  latest  and  best  authority  on  the  ethnology  of  these  races, 
“  The  origin  of  the  name  Pathan,  and  the  nationalities  originally 
represented  by  it,  carries  us  back  to  very  early  times.  The  term 
Pathan  is  not  a  native  word  at  all.  It  is  the  Hindustani  form  of 


1  This  was  exactly  the  position  of  the  same  class  ( spurii )  under  Roman  law. 
“  These  children  irregularly  conceived,  have  a  mother,  hut  no  legal  father :  they  do 
not  come  under  the  paternal  power  of  the  father,  like  the  child  of  lawful  marriage 
and  cannot  bo  legitimated.”  Lctourneau,  Evolution  of  Marriage,  202. 
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the  native  word  Pukhtana,  which  is  the  plural  o£  Pukhtun  oi 
Pakhtun  (the  a  as  in  our  pack)  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  Afridi. 
And  Pukhtun  is  the  proper  patronymic  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country  called  Pukhtunkbwa,  and  speaking  the  language  called 
Pukhta  or  Pukhto.  What  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pukhta,  from 
which  Pukhtun  and  its  derivatives  are  held  to  come,  may  be  a 
matter  of  speculation.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  word 
as  the  native  Pukhta,  “  a  ridge”  or  “  hill  ”  in  distinction  to  Ghar, 
“  a  mountain  chain  ”  or  “peak”;  the  two  words  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  Persian  Pushta  aud  Koh.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  name  PukhtunKhwa,  “  the 
Pukhtun  coast  or  quarter  ”,  is  very  well  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  country  in  its  physical  aspect ;  there  is  also  the 
fact  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  four  centuries  before  our  era, 
this  very  country  was  called  Pactiya  or  Pactiyaca,  and  its  natives 
Pactiyans.  In  Western  Afghanistan  the  harsh  kh  is  changed  into 
the  soft  sh,  and  Pukhtun  becomes  Pushtun,  Pukhtu  becomes 
Pushtu,  and  so  on.  By  some  Pukhtun  tribes,  the  Afridi  notably, 
Pukhtun,  Pukhtu,  etc,,  are  pronounced  Pakhtun,  Pakhtu,  etc.,  and 
this  brings  the  words  nearer  to  the  Pakhtues  of  Herodotus.  In 
short,  the  Pakhtun  or  Pukhtun  of  to-day,  we  may  take  it,  is  identi¬ 
cal  in  race  and  position  with  the  Pactiyan  of  the  Greek  his¬ 
torian.”  1 

2.  The  popular  account  is,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  different. 
Modern  genealogists  trace  the  descent  of  Afghans,  Pathans  and 
Ghilzais  from  Kais  or  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul,  and  they  say  that 
the  Prophet,  pleased  with  the  services  of  Kais  named  after  his 
forefather,  gave  him  the  title  of  Pathan,  the  Syrian  word  for 
‘‘  rudder”  and  bade  him  direct  his  people  in  the  true  path.  By 
one  authority  the  name  Afghan  is  said  to  mean  “  wailing” ;  2 
but  another  explanation  is  more  probable.  Ashvaka,  a  name  of 
Sanskrit  origin  was  used  as  a  territorial  appellation  of  Gandhara. 
This  word,  derived  from  asva,  “  a  horse,”  signifies  merely  the 
“  cavaliers.'”  It  was  less  an  ethnic,  in  the  rigorous  acceptation 
of'the  word,  than  a  general  appellation  applied  by  the  Hindus 
of  the  Pan  jab  to  the  tribes  of  tbe  region  of  the  Kophes,  renowned 
in  antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  its  horses.  In  tbe  popular  dialects 
Ihe  Sanskrit  word  took  the  usual  form  Assaka,  which  reappears 


1  The  Races  of  Afgh&nist&n,  56,  sq. 

2  Benjamin,  Tersia,  142. 
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scarcely  modified  in  Assakani  or  Assakeni  in  the  first  historians 
o£  the  expedition  of  Alexander  and  subsequent  writers.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  here  not  to  recognise  the  name  Avghan  or  Afghan.1  The 
theory  which  has  been  proposed  by  which  Pathan  is  connected 
with  the  Hindi  pdtha,  “  the  top  of  a  hill  77  is  as  untenable  as  that 
whicn  derives  their  title  Khan  from  the  Dravidian  tribe  of 
Khandhs.2  The  latter  word  has  been  by  others  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  asu  or  sivamin,  meaning  “  lord/7 

3.  To  quote  Dr.  Bellew,  again  :  “  The  traditions  of  the  Afghans 

refer  them  to  Syria  as  the  country  of  their 

Tribal  traditions.  _  “  J 

residence  at  the  time  they  were  carried  away 
into  captivity  by  Bukhtanasar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  and  planted  as 
colonists  in  d iff e rents  parts  of  Persia  and  Media.  From  these 
positions  they,  at  some  subsequent  period,  emigrated  eastward  into 
the  mountainous  country  of  Ghor,  where  they  were  called  by  the 
neighbouring  people  Bani  Afghan  and  Bani  Israil,  or  “  children  of 
Afghan77  or  “  children  of  Israel.77  In  corroboration  of  this  we  have 
the  testimony  of  the  Prophet  Esdras  to  the  effect  that  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel,  who  were  taken  into  captivity,  subsequently  escaped  and 
found  refuge  in  the  country  of  Arsareth,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Hazarah  country  of  the  present  day,  and  of 
which  Ghor  forms  a  part.  It  is  also  Stated  in  the  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  Changhiz 
Khan,  that  in  the  time  of  the  native  Shansabi  dynasty  there  was 
a  people  called  Bani  Israil  living  in  that  country,  and  that  some  of 
them  were  extensively  engaged  in  trade  in  the  countries  around.77 
Mr.  Thorburn  3  quotes  in  support  of  their  Jewish  extraction,,  some 
peculiar  customs  obtaining  among  the  tribes  of  purest  blood,  for 
instance  the  Passover-like  practice  of  sacrificing  an  animal  and 
smearing  the  doorway  with  its  blood  in  order  to  avert  calamity,  the 
offering  up  of  sacrifices,  the  stoning  to  death  of  blasphemers,  the 
periodical  distribution  of  land  and  so  forth,  and  he  points  out  that 
most  of  the  learned  men  who  reject  the  tradition  of  Jewish  descent 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Afghan  people. 

4.  Though  the  tribal  organisation  of  the  Pathans  in  these 

Provinces  is  much  less  closely  defined  than 

Tribal  organisation.  >  _  J 

along  the  Panjab  frontier,  Mr.  Ibbetson7s 


1  St.  Martin  quoted  by  McCrindle,  Indian  Antiquary,  VI.,  343,  sq. 

2  Raja  Lachhman  Sinh,  Bulandshahr  Memorandum,  192. 

3  Quoted  by  Ibbetson,  Punjab  Ethnography,  paragraph  390,  sqq . 
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remarks  on  lihis  subject  deserve  quotation  :  “  The  tribe  is  probably 
far  more  homogeneous  in  its  constitution  among  the  Pathans  than 
among  the  Biloches.  Sayyid,  Turk  and  other  clans  have  occasion¬ 
ally  been  affiliated  to  it,  but  as  a  rule  people  of  foreign  descent 
preserve  their  tribal  individuality,  become  merely  associated,  and 
not  intermingled,  with  the  tribes,  among  whom  they  have  settled. 
Even  then  they  generally  claim  Pathan  origin  on  the  female  side, 
and  the  tribe  is  usually  descended  in  theory  at  least  from  a  common 
ancestor.  The  hamsayah  custom  by  which  strangers  are  protected 
by  the  tribe  with  which  they  dwell  is  in  full  force  among  the 
Pathans  as  among  the  Biloches.  But  with  the  former,  though  it 
does  protect  in  many  cases  families  of  one  tribe  who  have  settled 
with  another,  it  seldom  accounts  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
tribe  ;  and  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to  traders,  menials  and  other 
dependants  of  foreign  extraction  who  are  protected  by,  but  not 
received  into,  the  tribe.  Thus  a  blacksmith  living  in  an  Utmanzai 
village  will  give  his  clan  as  Utmanzai ;  but  his  caste  will,  of  course, 
remain  Lohar.  The  nation  is  divided  genealogically  into  a  few 
great  sections  which  have  no  corporate  existence,  and  the  tribe  is 
now  the  practical  unit,  though  the  common  name  and  traditions  of 
common  descent  are  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the 
people.  Each  section  of  tribe,  however  small,  has  its  leading  man 
-who  is  known  as  Malik,  a  specially  Pathan  title.  In  many,  but 
by  no  means  in  all,  the  tribes,  there  is  a  Khan  Khel  or  chief  house, 
usually  the  branch  of  the  tribe,  whose  Malik  is  known  as  Khan, 
and  acts  as  chief  of  the  whole  tribe.  But  he  is  seldom  more  than 
their  leader  in  war  and  their  agent  in  dealing  with  others ;  he  pos¬ 
sesses  influence  rather  than  power  •  and  the  real  authority  rests 
with,  the  Jirgah,  a  democratic  council  composed  of  all  the  Maliks. 
The  tribe,  clan  and  sept  are  alike  distinguished  by  patronymics 
formed  from  the  name  of  the  common  ancestor  by  the  addition  of 
the  word  zai  or  khel,  zai  being  the  corruption  of  the  Pashto  zoe, 
meaning  “son/’  while  Jchel  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  “ associa¬ 
tion  ”  or  “  company/'  Both  terms  are  used  indifferently  for  both 
the  larger  and  smaller  divisions.  The  stock  of  names  being  limited, 
the  nomenclature  is  exceedingly  puzzling,  certain  names  recurring 
in  very  different  tribes  in  the  most  maddening  manner.  Moreover, 
the  title  which  genealogical  accuracy  would  allot  to  a  tribe  or  clan 
is  often  very  different  from  that  by  which  it  is  known  for  practical 
purposes,  the  people  having  preferred  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
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junior  ancestor  who  had  acquired  local  renown.  The  frontier  tribe, 
whether  within  or  beyond  our  border,  has  almost  without  exception 
a  very  distinct  corporate  existence,  each  tribe,  and  within  the  tribe 
each  clan,  occupying  a  clearly  defined  tract  of  country,  though  they 
are  in  the  Indus  valley  often  the  owners  merely  rather  than  the 
occupiers  of  the  country,  the  land  and  smaller  villages  being  largely 
in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  population  of  Hindu  origin  who  cultivate 
subject  to  the  superior  rights  of  the  Pathans.  These  people  are 
included  by  the  Pathans  under  the  generic  and  semi-contemptuous 
name  of  Hindki ;  a  term  very  analogous  to  the  Jat  of  the  Biloch 
frontier,  and  which  includes  all  Muhammadans  who,  being  of 
Hindu  origin,  have  been  converted  to  Islam  in  comparatively  recent 
times.” 

5.  At  the  last  Census  the  Path&ns  of  these  Provinces  were 

m  , ,,  _  A  classified  under  the  following  chief  tribes  : — 
Tribes  of  the  Pathans  ° 

of  North-Western  Pro-  Afridi  Bagarzai,  Bangash,  Barech,  Buner- 
vinces.  , 

wal,  Daudzai,  Dilazak,  Durrani,  Ghilzai, 
Ghorgashti,  Ghori,  Kakar,  Qizilbash,  Khalil,  Khatak,  Lodi, 
Mehmad,  Muhammadzai,  Rohilla,  Tarin,  Urmuz,  Ushturyani, 
Warakzai,  Waziri,  Yaqubzai  and  Yusufzai.  The  following  notes 
are  mainly  taken  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bellew  and  Mr. 
Ibbetson. 

6.  They  represent  in  name  and  position  the  Aparytse  of  Hero¬ 
dotus.  One  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  Pactiyse  of  Herodotus  was  that  of  the 

Gandhari,  the  other  three  were  the  Aparytse  or  Afridi,  the  Satra- 
gyddse  or  Khatak,  and  the  Dadicse  or  Dadi,  all  alike  of  Indian 
origin.  “  The  original  limits  of  the  Afridi  country  probably 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  Safed  Koh  range  and  the  country  on 
the  base  of  it  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  to  the  Kabul  and 
Kurrum  rivers  respectively ;  whilst  its  extent  from  east  to  west 
was  from  the  Pewar  ridge  or  the  head  waters  of  the  Kurrum  further 
west  to  the  Indus,  between  the  points  of  junction  with  it  of  the 
Kabul  and  Kurrum  rivers,  in  the  former  direction.”  Of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  tiibe  Dr.  Bellew  writes  :  “  Looking  at  the  Afridi  as  we 
find  him  to-day,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  the  descendant  of  the 
mild,  industrious,  peace-loving,  and  contemplative  Buddhist,  abhor¬ 
rent  of  the  shedding  of  blood  or  the  destruction  of  life  of  even  the 
minutest  of  God's  creatures ;  or  even  to  imagine  him  descended 
from  fire-worshipping  ancestors,  whose  tender  care  for  life  was 
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almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Buddhist,  and  whose  sincere  and 
punctilious  devotion  to  the  observances  of  the  minute  ceremonies 
and  ordinances  of  their  religion  was  surpassed  by  none.  The 
Afridi  of  to-day,  though  professedly  a  Muhammadan,  has  really  no 
religion  at  all.  He  is  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  the  tenets  and 
doctrines  of  the  religion  he  professes,  and  even  if  he  knew  them, 
would  in  no  way  be  restrained  by  them  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

7  “  Whatever  he  may  have  been  as  a  Buddhist  or  as  a  fire-worship¬ 
per,  he  has  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation,  and  borders 
upon  the  savage.  Entirely  illiterate,  under  no  acknowledged  control, 
each  man  has  his  own  king,  the  nation  has  dwindled  down  to  a  small 
community  of  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  mostly  robbers 
and  cut-throats,  without  principles  of  conduct  of  any  kind,  and  with 
nothing  but  the  incentive  of  the  moment  as  the  prompter  to  imme¬ 
diate  action.  Even  among  his  own  nationality  (the  Pathan),  he  is 
accounted  the  faithless  of  the  faithless,  and  is  held  on  all  sides  to 
be  the  most  fierce  and  stealthy  of  all  enemies.  As  we  know  him 
merely  in  the  character  of  an  independent  neighbour,  he  is  a  wily, 
mistrusting,  wolfish,  and  wilful  savage,  with  no  object  in  life  but 
the  pursuit  of  robbery  and  murder  and  the  feuds  they  give  rise  to.” 

8.  The  Bangash  Pathans  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Bellew  as  perhaps 

of  Scythic  descent,  and  are  supposed  to  have 

The  Bangash  Pathans.  .  .  . 

come  into  their  present  positions  with  the 
Scythic  irruption.  They  originally  lived  about  Gurdez  in  Zurmat, 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  increased  in 
numbers,  and  being  pressed  upon  by  the  Ghilzai,  emigrated  east¬ 
ward  en  masse  and  settled  in  Kurram.  They  are  descended  from 
Luqman,  and  have  absorbed  several  tribes  of  doubtful  origin. 
Their  chief  settlement  in  these  Provinces  is  at  Farrukhabad,  and  a 
very  complete  account  of  them  has  been  given  by  Mr.  B,.  S. 
Whiteway.1 


The  Bunerwal  Pathans. 


The  Daudzai  Pathans. 


9.  The  Bunerwal  tribe  take  their  name  from 
the  Buner  country,  north-east  of  Peshawar. 

10.  The  Daudzai  occupy  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kabul  river  as  far  down  as  the  junction 
of  the  Bara. 


1  Calcutta  Review,  1865. 
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The  Dilazak  Pathans. 


The  Durrani  Pathans. 


11.  The  Dilazak  Path&ns  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  PesMwar 
valley  before  the  Pathan  invasion,  and  are 
apparently  of  Scythic  origin,  and  came  into 
the  Pan  jab  with  the  Jats  and  Katti  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
“  They  soon  beeame  powerful  and  important,  and  ruled  the  whole 
valley  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Yusuf zai  and  Momaud 
drove  them  across  the  Indus  into  Chach-Pakhli.  But  their  efforts  to 
regain  their  lost  territories  were  such  a  perpetual  source  of  disturb¬ 
ance  that  at  length  Jahangir  deported  them  en  masse  and  distributed 
them  over  Hindustan  and  the  Dakkhin.  Scattered  families  of 
them  are  still  to  be  found  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  in  Hazara 
and  Rawalpindi/-’  1 

12.  The  name  Durrani  is  derived  either  from  durr-i-daurdn, 
pearl  of  the  age,”  or  from  durr-i-durrdn, 
pearl  of  pearls/-’  The  title  was  adopted  by 

Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  allusion  to  the 
Abdali  custom  of  wearing  a  pearl  stud  in  the  right  ear.  According 
to  Dr.  Bellew  2 : — “  The  special  Afghan  tribe  is  called  Abdali,  and  is 
more  commonly  known  since  the  time  of  Ahmad  Shah,  the  first  in¬ 
dependent  sovereign  of  Afghanistan  of  this  race,  by  the  name  Dur¬ 
rani.  The  Durrani  comprise  the  following  chief  divisions  or  clans  : 
Saddozai,  Populzai,  Barakzai,  Halakozai,  Achakzai,  Nurzai,  Ishaq- 
zai,  and  Khagwani.  Their  home  and  fixed  seat  is  in  Kandahar  Pro¬ 
vince,  the  former  country  of  the  -Gandhara,  who,  at  an  early  period 
of  our  era,  spread  into  the  present  Hazara  country  along  the  courses 
of  the  Helmand  and  Arghandab  rivers.  Members  of  each  clan, 
however,  are  found  in  small  societies  scattered  all  over  the  plain 
country  up  to  Kabul  and  Jalalabad,  and  they  are  there  settled  mostly 
as  lords  of  the  soil  or  military  feoffees,  the  people  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  agricultural  community,  being  their  tenants  or 
serfs.” 

13.  According  to  Mr.  Ibbetson,  “  the  Ghilzai  are  a  race  probably 
of  Turkish  origin,  their  name  being  another 
form  of  Khilchi,  the  Turkish  word  for  ‘swords¬ 
man/  who  early  settled,  perhaps,  as  mercenaries  rather  than  as  a 
corporate  tribe,  in  the  Siahband  range  of  the  Ghor  mountains, 


The  Ghilzai  Pathans. 


1  Ibhetson,  loc.  cit.,  para.  415. 

5  Loc.  cit.,  20. 
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where  they  received  a  large  admixture  of  Persian  blood.  The  official 
spelling  of  the  name  is  still  Ghaleji  at  Kabul  and  KandaMr.  They 
first  rose  into  notice  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  Ghaznavi,  whom  they 
accompanied  in  his  invasions  of  India.  Not  long  afterwards  they 
conquered  the  tract  between  Jalalabad  and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  and 
spread  east  and  west  over  the  country  they  now  hold.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  revolted  against  their  Per¬ 
sian  rulers,  established  themselves  under  Mir  AVais  as  independent 
rulers  at  Kandahar,  and  overran  Persia.  But  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  they  were  reduced  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  their  rule  dis¬ 
appeared,  to  be  succeeded  not  long  after  by  that  of  the  Durrani/’ 
Dr.  Bellew  tells  the  romantic  legend  of  Bibi  Matto  and  Shah 
Husain,  whose  son  was  called  Ghalzoe,  “  son  of  a  thief,”  the  father 
having  stolen  his  daughter’s  honour,  whence  the  name  Ghilzai. 

14.  He  adds  :  “As  a  race  the  Ghilji  mix  little  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  indeed  differ  in  many  respects,  both  as  to  internal  govern¬ 
ment  and  domestic  customs,  from  the  other  races  of  Afghanistan. 
Those  small  sections  of  the  people  who  are  settled  in  the  plain  live 
in  villages  and  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  tribe  are  pastoral  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  migrate  with  the 
seasons  from  the  lowlands  to  the  highlands  with  their  families  and 
flocks  and  easily  portable  black  hair  tents.  They  never  settle  in  the 
cities,  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  ordinary  handicraft  trades,  but 
they  manufacture  carpets,  felts,  etc.,  for  domestic  use,  from  the  wool 
and  hair  of  their  cattle.  The  pastoral  clans  are  notoriously  predatory 
in  their  habits,  and  continually  at  feud  amongst  themselves  and  with 
their  neighbours.  Physically  they  are  a  remarkably  fine  race,  and 
in  stature,  courage,  and  strength  of  body,  are  second  to  none  in 
Afghanistan.  But  they  are  very  barbarous  people,  the  pastoral  clans 
especially,  and  in  their  wars  excessively  savage  and  vindictive. 
Several  of  the  Ghilji  or  Ghilzai  clans  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in 
the  carrying  trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan  and  the  northern 
states  of  Central  Asia,  and  have  been  so  for  many  centuries,  to  the 
exclusion  almost  of  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  country.  The  princi¬ 
pal  clans  employed  in  this  great  carrying  trade  are  the  Niazi,  Nasar, 
Kharoti,  and  to  some  extent  the  Sulaiman  Khel.  From  the  nature 
of  their  occupation  they  are  collectively  styled,  or  individually  so  far 
as  that  goes,  Povinda  and  Lawani  or  Lohani.  These  terms,  it 
appears,  are  derived  from  the  Persian  word  parwmda,  ‘a  bale  of 
merchandise,’  and  rawdni f  ‘a  traveller.’  ” 
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The  Ghorgushti  Pathans. 


The  Ghori  Pathans. 


The  K&kar  Pathans. 


15.  The  term  Ghorgusht  is  a  corruption  of  Ghirgisht  or  Ghur- 
gusht,  the  third  son  of  Kais.  The  word  is 
only  an  altered  form  of  Girgis  or  Ghirghis, 

“wanderer  on  the  steppe,”  and  indicates  the  country  whence  this 
people  originally  came,  namely,  Northern  Turkistan. 

16.  The  Ghori  Pathans,  who  are  very  numerous  in  the  Provinces, 
appear  to  take  their  name  from  the  Ghor 
country  to  the  east  of  Herat.  They  are 

usually  classed  as  a  sub-division  of  the  Kand,  one  of  the  septs  of  the 
Bani  Isr&il,  or  pure  Afghans. 

17.  Of  the  Kakar  Pathans  Dr.  Bellew  writes  1 : — “  The  Kakar 
of  Afghanistan  are  a  people  of  Scythian 
origin,  and  of  kindred  race  with  the  Gokkar 

or  Ghokhar,  who  are  settled  in  Chach  and  Rawalpindi  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Indus,  and  other  parts  of  India.  According  to  the  Af¬ 
ghan  account,  Kakar  was  the  grandson  of  Ghurghusht  or  Ghirghisht, 
by  his  second  son,  Dani.  And  this  Ghirgh  was  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Kais  or  Kish,  the  great  ancestral  progenitor  of  the. 
Afghan  nationality  of  modern  times.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  the  name  of  the  first  son,  Saraban,  was  merely  the  adoption  of 
the  race  name  of  the  people  whom  the  Afghan  genealogists  classi¬ 
fied  together  as  one  set  of  the  descendants  of  Kais,  and  the  fact  of 
their  Rajput  origin  might  then  have  been  made  clearer  by  tracing 
up  the  descent  to  more  recent  'times.  Saraban  had  two  sons,  Shar- 
jyun  and  Krishyun,  which  are  evidently  transformations  of  the  com- 
mor  Rajput  names,  Surjan  and  Krishna,  and  they  have  been  still 
more  altered  by  transformation  into  Muhammadan  names,  Sharjyun 
being  changed  into  Sharffuddin  and  Krishyun  into  Khyruddin. 
Similar  traces  of  Indian  affinity  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the 
Afghan  genealogical  tables,  and  it  is  only  what  we  might  expect 
when  we  remember  the  tradition  that  the  five  Pandava  brothers  about 
the  time  of  the  Mahabharat  emigrated  to  the  Panjab  and  Afghanistan 
as  far  as  Ghazni  and  Kandahar,  and  there  established  independent 
kingdoms  which  lasted  for  several  centuries.” 

18.  Mr.  Ibbetson  calls  the  Qizilbash  Pathans  “a  tribe  of  Tartar 

horsemen  from  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  who 
The  <b4sh>Path4n^aZal"  formed  the  backbone  of  the  old  Persian  army 
and  of  the  force  with  which  Nadir  Sliah 
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The  Khalil  Pathans. 


invaded  India.  Many  of  the  great  Mughal  ministers  have  been 
Qizilbash,  and  notably  Mir  Jumlah,  the  famous  minister  of 
Aurangzeb.  They  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  a  red  cap  of 
peculiar  shape  which  they  wear,  and  which  was  invented  by'  the 
founder  of  the  Sophi  dynasty  of  Persia,  an  intolerant  Shiah,  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  that  sect,  and  which  his  son,  Shah  Tumasp, 
compelled  Humayun  to  wear  when  a  refugee  at  the  Persian  Court. 
There  are  some  twelve  hundred  families  of  Qizilbash  in  the  city  of 
Kabul  alone,  where  they  were  located  by  Nadir  Shah  and  exercise 
considerable  influence  in  local  politics.” 

19.  The  Khalil  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Bara  river  and  the 
country  along  the  front  of  the  Khibar  Pass. 
They  have  four  main  clans:  Matuzai,  Barozai, 

Ishaqzai  and  Tilarzai,  of  whom  the  Barozai  is  most  powerful. 

20.  To  quote  Mr.  Ibbetson  again  :  “  The  Khataks  are  descend¬ 

ed  from  Luqman,  surnamed  Khatak.  He 

The  Khatak  Pathans.  A  ,  T,  ,  A  rm.j 

had  two  sons,  iurqman  and  Bulaq.  1  he  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  latter  are  still  known  as  the  Bulaqi  section ;  while 
Tarai,  son  of  Turqman,  rose  to  such  distinction  that  the  whole  section, 
including  two  main  clans,  the  Tari  proper  and  the  Tarkai,  is  called 
by  his  name.  The  Khatak  are  a  fine,  manly  race,  and  differ  from 
all  other  Pathans  in  features,  general  appearance,  and  many  of  their 
customs.  They  are  the  northernmost  of  all  the  Pathans  settled 
on  our  frontier  who  speak  the  soft  or  Western  dialect  of  Pushto. 
They  are  of  a  warlike  nature,  and  have  been  for  centuries  at  feud 
with  all  their  neighbours  and  with  one  another.  They  are  active, 
industrious,  and  a  favourable  specimen  of  Pathan,  and  are  good 
cultivators,  though  their  country  is  stony  and  unfertile.  They  are 
great  carriers  and  traders,  and  especially  hold  all  the  salt  trade 
with  Swat  and  Buner  in  their  hands.  They  are  all  Sunnis.  The 
Marwat,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Khatak,  says  :  ‘  Friendship  is 
good  with  any  one  but  a  Khatak  ;  may  the  Devil  take  a  Khatak/ 
and  ‘  a  Khatak  is  a  hen,  if  you  seize  him  slowly,  he  lies  down  : 
and  if  suddenly,  he  clucks/  Another  proverb  runs  thus: — ‘  Though 
the  Khatak  is  a  horseman,  still  he  is  a  man  of  but  one  charge/  ” 

21.  “To  the  Ghilzai  and  Lodi,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  a  dynasty 
to  Upper  India,”  according  to  Mr.  Ibbetson, 
“and  especially  to  the  former,  belong  almost 

all  the  tribes  of  warrior  traders  who  are  included  under  the  term 
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Pawinda,  from  parwinda  the  Persian  word  for  'a  bale  of  goods/ 
or  perhaps  more  probably  from  the  same  root  as  powal,  a  Pushto 
word  for  fto  graze/  They  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan  and  the  Northern 
States  of  Central  Asia,  a  trade  which  is  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands.  They  assemble  every  autumn  in  the  plains  east  of  Ghazni, 
with  their  families,  flocks,  herds,  and  long  strings  of  camels  laden 
with  the  goods  of  Bukhara  and  Kandahar,  and  forming  enormous 
caravans,  numbering  many  thousands,  march  in  military  order 
through  the  Kakar  and  Waziri  country  to  the  Gomal  and  Zhob 
passes  through  the  Sulaimans.  Entering  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
District,  they  leave  their  families,  flocks,  and  some  two-thirds 
of  their  fighting  men  in  the  great  grazing  grounds  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  Indus,  and  while  some  wander  off  in  search  of 
employment,  others  pass  on  with  their  laden  camels  and  merchan¬ 
dise  to  Multan,  Raj  put  ana,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Delhi,  Cawnpur, 
Benares,  and  even  Patna.  In  the  spring  they  again  assemble,  and 
return  by  the  same  route  to  their  homes  in  the  Hills  about  Ghazni 
and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai.  When  the  hot  weather  begins,  the  men, 
leaving  their  belongings  behind  them,  move  off  to  Kandahar,  Herat, 
and  Bukhara,  with  the  Indian  and  European  merchandise  which 
they  have  brought  from  Hindustan.  In  October  they  return  and 
prepare  once  more  to  start  for  Inlia.” 

22.  The  Muhammadzai  of  the  Census  returns  are  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Muhammad  Khel,  the  largest 
sept  of  the  Daulatzai.  The  present  rulers  of 

Bhopal  belong  to  this  tribe. 

23.  The  country  known  as  Pukhtun  Khwa,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  is  called  by  outsiders 
and  foreigners,  on  the  side  of  India  almost 

exclusively,  by  the  name  of  Roh,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Koh,  “  a  mountain  Rohilla  hence  means  “  a  Highlander.”  Their 
occupation  of  the  country  called  after  them  Rohilkhand  is  quite 
modern.  After  the  death  of  Aurangzebin  A.D.  1707  the  dissen¬ 
sions  among  the  Hindus  of  Bareilly  gave  a  chance  to  Ali  Muhammad 
Khan,  the  leader  of  the  Rohilla  Pathans,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
country.  In  A.D.  1744  he  conquered  Kumaun  as  far  as  Almora, 
but  two  years  after  he  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Muhammad 
Shah  in  the  Bareilly  District.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  famous 
Hafiz  Rahmat  Kh&n,  and  in  his  latter  days  he  came  in  contact 
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with  Warren  Hastings,  when  the  name  of  the  Rohillas  for  the 
first  time  attracted  attention.1  They  assert  that  they  are  of 
Coptic  origin,  and  6ay  that,  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  one  of  the 
Pharaohs,  they  wandered  westward  till  they  arrived  under  that 
part  of  the  mountains  known  as  Sulaimani  Koh,  or  “  the  hill  of 
Solomon,"  where  they  halted.  The  Rohilla  has  been  always  noto-- 
rious  for  bravery  and  turbulence.  Shore 2  says  that  in  his  time 
the  Rohilla  soldiers  would  submit  to  be  flogged  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives  with  a  leathern  martingale,  but  to  be  struck  with  a  whip 
or  cane  would  be  an  indelible  disgrace  and  very  likely  to  be  resented 
by  a  stab  or  a  bullet. 

24,  Dr.  Bellew  3  writes  of  these  :  “  The  tribal  traditions  are  to 
the  effect  that  about  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago  the  Yusuf zai  or  Mandar  and  Moh- 

mand  tribes  of  Afghans  were  settled  on  the  Gwara  Margha  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tarnak  and  Arghasan  rivers,  as  neighbours 
and  allies.  Beyond  them,  lower  down  the  course  of  these  rivers, 
were  the  Tarin,  another  tribe  of  Afghans,  who  still  occupy  the 
same  positions,  and  the  valley  of  Peshin.  Their  lands  were  in  the 
summer  subject  to  droughts,  and  were  besides  in  great  part  waste, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  at  that  season  of  the  tributary  streams 
and  the  diminished  volume  of  the  rivers.  The  consequence  was  a 
contest  for  the  better  lands,  and  the  Tarin  tribes,  being  the  stronger 
of  the  two  parties,  gradually  encroached  on  the  fat  pastures  of 
the  Mandar  and  Mohmand  tribes  and  finally  dispossessed  them  of 
their  lands.” 

25.  Of  the  Ushturyani,  whom  Mr.  Ibbetson4  calls  Ushturani, 

he  says:  — “  They  are  the  descendants  of  Han- 

The  Uth4csfam  Pa  nar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ushtaryani,  a  Sayyid, 
who  settled  among  and  married  into  the 
Shirani  section  of  Afghans.  They  were  settled  with  the  Shiranis 
to  the  south  of  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  and  till  about  a  century 
ago  were  wholly  pastoral  and  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade.' 
But  a  quarrel  with  their  neighbours,  the  Musa  Khel,  put  a  stop 
to  their  annual  westward  migration,  and  they  were  forced  to 
take  to  agriculture.  They  still  own  a  large  tract  of  country,  in 


1  For  their  history,  see  Mor&d&b&d  Settlement  Report,  12,  sq. 

1  Notes,  II.,  490. 

3  Loc.  cit.,  63,  sq. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  para.  400,  sq. 
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which  indeed  most  of  them  live,  cultivating  land  immediately  under 
the  hills  and  pasturing  their  flocks  beyond  the  border.  Their 
territory  only  includes  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sulaimans,  the 
crest  of  the  range  being  held  by  the  Musa  Khel  and  Zmari.  They 
are  divided  into  two  main  clans,  the  Ahmadzai  and  Gagalzai,  and 
these  again  into  numerous  septs.  They  are  a  fine,  manly  race,  many 
of  them  in  our  army  and  police,  and  they  are  quiet  and  well  behaved, 
cultivating  largely  with  their  own  hands.  A  few  of  them  are  still 
carriers.  They  are  much  harassed  by  the  independent  Bozdar 
(Biloch).  They  are  all  Sunnis.” 

26.  Of  the  Waziri  Pathans,  Dr.  Bellew  says’  : — “  The  Waziri, 
who  displaced  the  Khatak  or  Shattak,  as  it 
is  pronounced  in  the  Western  dialect  of 

Pushtu,  from  his  ancient  seat  on  the  Sulaiman  range  from  the 
Sattagydia  of  Herodotus,  for  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  au¬ 
thors  who  has  mentioned  this  people,  appear  to  be  identical  with  the 
Wairsi  or  Vairsi  of  the  early  Muhammadan  historians.  The 
Wairsi  were  a  division  of  the  Sodha  tribe,  which  itself  was  a  branch 
of  the  Pramara  Ra  jput.  The  Waziri  appear  to  have  made  their  first 
assault  against  the  Khatak  about  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  sorely  afflicted  with  famine;  and  the 
route  they  took  was  across  the  Sham  plain  into  the  adjoining  valley 
and  district  of  Barmal.  Here  they  settled  and  remained  for  some 
time  before  making  a  further  forward  move.  Hence  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  Khatak  country  from  the  Sham  plain  on 
the  South  to  the  Kohat  Valley  on  the  North.  They  are  a  power¬ 
ful  and  entirely  independent  tribe,  and  mostly  pastoral  and  nomad 
in  their  habits  of  life.  In  personal  appearance  they  are  very 
different  from  other  Pathan  tribes  and  retain  many  customs  peculiar 
to  themselves.” 

27.  The  history  of  the  Yusufzai  Pathans  is  given  in  detail 
by  Dr.  Bellew  and  Mr.  Ibbetson.  They  now 
hold  Swat,  Buner,  and  the  Lundkhwar  and 

Ranizai  Valleys  in  the  North-West  of  Yusufzai. 

28.  Mr.  Ibbetson’ s  remarks  again  deserve  reproduction  : — “The 

true  Pathan  is  perhaps  the  most  barbaric  of 
all  the  races  with  which  we  are  brought  in 
contact  in  the  Panjab.  His  life  is  not  so 
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primitive  as  that  of  the  gypsy  tribes,  but  he  is  cruel,  bloodthirsty 
and  vindictive  in  the  highest  degree ;  he  does  not  know  what  truth 
and  faith  is,  in  so  much  that  the  saying  Afghan  beimdn  has  passed- 
into  a  proverb  among  his  neighbours,  and  though  he  is  not  with¬ 
out  courage  of  a  sort,  and  is  often  curiously  reckless  of  his  life,  he 
would  scorn  to  face  an  enemy  whom  he  'could  stab  from  behind 
or  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms  if  it  were  possible  to  take  advantage 
of  him,  however  meanly.  It  is  easy  to  convict  him  out  of  his 
own  mouth.  Here  are  some  of  his  proverbs: — ‘A  Path&n’s  enmity 
smoulders  like  a  dung  fire  : ’  ‘  A  cousin’s  tooth  breaks  upon  a  cousin 
‘  Keep  a  cousin  poor  but  use  him  ;  when  he  is  little,  play  with  him  ; 
when  he  is  grown  up,  he  is  a  cousin,  fight  him  :  ’  ‘  Speak  good  words 
to  an  enemy  very  softly  ;  gradually  destroy  him  root  and  branch/ 
At  the  same  time  he  has  his  code  of  honour  which  he  observes 
strictly,  and  which  he  quotes  with  pride  under  the  name  of 
Pakhtunwali.  It  imposes  upon  him  three  chief  obligations : 
Nanawatai,  or  the  right  of  asylum,  which  compels  him  to  shelter 
and  protect  even  an  enemy  who  comes  as  a  suppliant ;  Badal ,  or  the 
necessity  to  revenge  by  retaliation  ;  and  Melmastia,  or  open-handed 
hospitality  to  all  who  may  demand  it.  Of  these  three,  perhaps,  the 
last  is  greatest.  And  there  is  a  sold  of  charm  about  him,  especially 
about  the  leading  men,  which  almost  makes  one  forget  his  treacherous 
nature.  As  the  proverb  says  :  ‘  The  Pathan  is  at  one  moment  a 
saint  and  the  next  a  devil/  For  centuries  at  least  he  has  been  on 
our  frontier  subject  to  no  man.  He  leads  a  wild,  free,  active  life 
in  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  his  mountains ;  and  there  is  an  air  of 
masculine  independence  about  him  which  is  refreshing  in  a  country 
like  India.  He  is  a  bigot  of  the  most  fanatical  type,  exceedingly 
proud,  and  extraordinarily  superstitious.  Ho  is  of  stalwart  make, 
and  his  features  are  often  of  a  markedly  Semitic  type.  His  hair, 
plentifully  oiled,  hangs  straight  to  his  shoulder ;  he  wears  a  loose 
tunic,  baggy  drawers,  a  sheet  or  blanket,  sandals,  and  a  sheepskin  coat 
with  its  wool  inside ;  his  favourite  colour  is  dark  blue ;  and  his  national 
arms  the  long,  heavy  Afghan  knife  and  the  matchlock  or  jazail. 
His  women  wear  a  loose  shift,  wide,  wrinkled  drawers  down  to 
their  ankles,  and  a  wrap  over  the  head,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  jealously 
secluded.  Both  sexes  are  filthy  in  their  persons. 

29.  “  Such  is  the  Pathan  in  his  home  among  the  fastnesses  of 
the  frontier  ranges.  But  the  Pathans  of  our  territory  have  been 
much  softened  by  our  rule  and  by  the  agricultural  life  of  the  plains, 
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so  that  they  look  down  on  the  Path  ana  of  the  hills_,  and  their 
proverbs  have  it: — ‘A  hillman  is  no  man  /  and  again,  ‘Don’t 
class  burrs  as  grass  or  a  hillman  as  a  human  being/  The  nearer 
he  is  to  the  frontier,  the  more  closely  the  Pathan  assimilates  to  the 
original  type  ;  while  on  this  6ide  of  the  Indus,  even  in  the  riverain 
itself,  there  is  little  or  nothing,  not  even  language,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  neighbours  of  the  same  religion  as  himself.  The 
Pathans  are  extraordinarily  jealous  of  female  honour,  and  most  of 
the  blood  feuds  for  which  they  are  so  famous  originate  in  quarrels 
about  women.  As  a  race  they  strictly  seclude  their  females,  but 
the  poorer  tribes  and  the  poorer  members  of  all  tribes  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  their  poverty.  Among  the  tribes  of  our  territory 
a  woman’s  nose  is  cut  off  if  she  be  detected  in  adultery;  and  it  is 
a  favourite  joke  to  induce  a  Pathan  woman  to  unveil  by  saying  to 
her  suddenly  ‘You  have  no  nose.’  The  Pathan  pretends  to  be 
purely  endogamous,  and  beyond  the  border. he  probably  is  so ;  while 
even  in  British  territory  the  first  wife  will  generally  be  a  Pathan, 
except  among  the  poorest  classes.  At  the  same  time  Pathan 
women  are  beyond  the  Indus  seldom,  if  ever,  married  to  any  but 
Pathans.  They  intermarry  very  closely,  avoiding  only  the  prohi¬ 
bited  degrees  of  Islam.  Their  rules  of  inheritance  are  tribal  and 
not  Muhammadan,  and  tend  to  keep  property  within  the  agnatic 
society,  though  some  few  of  the  move  educated  families  have  lately 
begun  to  follow  the  Musalman  law.  Their  social  customs  differ 
much  from  tribe  to  tribe,  or  rather  perhaps  from  the  wilder  to  the 
more  civilised  sections  of  the  nation.  ” 

30.  In  these  Provinces,  perhaps,  the  best  class  of  Pathans  are 
those  from  Rohilkhand,  who  are  active,  intelligent,  and  good  rulers 
of  men  ;  many  of  them  hold  appointments  in  the  Revenue,  Police, 
and  other  Government  Departments. 
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4 

1,118 

... 

41 

109 

9 

... 

... 

68 

8 

872 

4,091 

8,436 

63 

181 

2,120 

9 

994 

47 

48 

... 

386 

38 

4 

1,291 

3,922 

10,694 

25 

335 

1,144 

... 

980 

646 

388 

... 

144 

... 

43 

6,186 

24,338 

41,138 

68 

75 

707 

... 

1,086 

527 

666 

... 

9 

... 

... 

2,641 

2,639 

9,054 

... 

692 

1,131 

21 

716 

264 

102 

183 

45 

.. 

9 

2,160 

10,668 

24,668 

23 

710 

1,435 

368 

646 

490 

629 

... 

76 

20 

78 

4,627 

6,325 

21,032 

780 

182 

649 

3,460 

842 

1,601 

2,099 

1,083 

4,221 

14,084 

39,394 

20 

365 

849 

88 

766 

444 

73 

53 

... 

319 

18 

2,113 

6,408 

13,489 

26 

5 

2,465 

2 

6 

171 

62 

... 

23 

61 

... 

4,101 

7,067 

16,794 

16 

31 

1,678 

26 

208 

95 

... 

... 

27 

1 

... 

1,696 

2,796 

9,062 

1 

... 

618 

... 

18 

65 

... 

... 

17 

6 

... 

630 

3,125 

10,960 

... 

... 

266 

... 

17 

16 

11 

6 

1 

... 

871 

2,248 

6,226 

16 

6,381 

... 

10 

163 

61 

9 

... 

4,689 

6,844 

19,664 

... 

... 

291 

6 

29 

76 

... 

... 

... 

... 

611 

2,610 

4,963 

... 

... 

548 

23 

... 

23 

... 

... 

76 

... 

... 

527 

2,683 

9,430 

... 

74 

... 

8 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

91 

1.334 

1,891 

... 

11 

1,741 

66 

117 

2 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

2,346 

3,976 

8,728 

... 

... 

3,629 

... 

6 

46 

104 

... 

6 

... 

... 

2,437 

2,220 

8,777 

... 

4,169 

... 

... 

37 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,121 

6,138 

13,616 

7 

199 

2,045 

... 

2 

68 

18 

78 

... 

1 

... 

2,499 

3,461 

8,510 

... 

1,333 

... 

206 

49 

... 

... 

774 

2,427 

4,833 

i 

... 

6,037 

11 

642 

1 

... 

... 

12 

3,986 

7,732 

21,118 

... 

... 

6,237 

... 

... 

264 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,731 

4,003 

29,897 

3 

... 

2,068 

66 

14 

3 

... 

... 

... 

4,482 

10,542 

20,104 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4.. 

... 

... 

... 

.  *»• 

... 

7 

7 

... 

... 

101 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

281 

460 

... 

... 

73 

337 

18 

13 

117 

... 

810 

1,663 

4,336 

38 

41 

2,678 

123 

168 

197 

199 

... 

... 

131 

59 

... 

7,172 

10,376 

26,066 

24 

25 

2,176 

34 

61 

75 

76 

... 

... 

412 

... 

... 

959 

3,887 

13,977 

27 

15 

3,609 

... 

33 

42 

31 

21 

... 

260 

... 

641 

2,280 

9,002 

48 

8 

3,306 

... 

216 

109 

8 

... 

... 

63 

... 

... 

2,525 

6,018 

16,543 

129 

20 

1,638 

307 

487 

386 

870 

] 

12 

... 

... 

1,173 

6,677 

19,416 

6 

... 

2,812 

38 

246 

237 

186 

... 

... 

... 

29 

2,116 

3,649 

14,602 

... 

... 

2,800 

... 

... 

67 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4,025 

6,099 

13,835 

... 

8,080 

... 

6 

101 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3,121 

5,818 

27,612 

ii 

6 

4,427 

7 

447 

139 

24 

... 

... 

29 

6 

3,821 

6,251 

21,353 

73 

2,621 

... 

9 

32 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,192 

1,904 

6,705 

... 

164 

6,028 

2 

... 

65 

42 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,170 

10,378 

19,330 

16 

17 

3,778 

... 

7 

28 

10 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

2,164 

5,321 

12,120 

1,854 

5,819 

106,992 

4,619 

9,900 

10,532 

6,488 

336 

9 

5,610 

446 

168 

114,693 

249,210 

700,393 
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Tribal  traditions. 


Patwa,  Patua 1 — (Sanskrit  pala,  “  woven  cloth  ;  ”  Hindi  pdf, 
“  silk”  ). — The  caste  of  braid  and  silk  fringe  makers.  They,  are  also 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tlaqeband  or  'Alaqeband  ( }ildqa, 
’ aldqa ,  “  connection  ”  ),  who  are  usually  Muhammadans  practising 
the  same  occupation  :  Pathar,  Patahra,  Pathera. 

2.  One  tradition  states  that  when  Mahadeva  was  about  to  be 
married  to  Parvati,  a  goldsmith  brought  the 
wedding  jewelry  for  the  bride,  and  as  there 

was  no  one  to  string  them,  MaMdeva  formed  the  “silkman”  to  do 
the  duty.  The  Eastern  Patwas  trace  their  origin  to  Baretha  in  the 
Faizabad  District  and  to  Balia mpur  in  Gonda.  In  Ahraura,  in  the 
Mirzapur  District,  there  is  a  small  community  of  them  who  make 
silk  cloth  from  the  cocoons  collected  in  the  jungles  south  of  the 
river  Son.  They  take  the  title  of  Sinh,  and  say  that  they  are  emi¬ 
grants  from  Kot  Kangra,  where  they  were  originally  Katauj  Raj¬ 
puts,  a  sept  which  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Ibbetson's  lists.  In  the 
Panjab  they  say  they  are  Khatris.  In  Hamirpur  they  claim 
descent  from  Gokul  in  the  Mathura  District,  and  say  that  their  an¬ 
cestor  was  one  Biha,  a  Panre  Brahman  ;  they  separated  from  the 
Brahman  stock  on  account  of  some  quarrel  about  eating,  and  their 
brethren  are  now  called  Patiya  Brahmans  and  act  as  their  family 
priests.  They  also  assert  that  the  Gahoi  Banyas  are  a  branch  of 
the  same  stock.  In  Farrukhabad  they  claim  their  origin  from 
Ujjain.  They  are  apparently  a  purely  occupational  caste,  and  are 
probably  composed  of  many  different  elements. 

3. -  At  the  last  Census  they  were  recorded  under  the  sub-tribes  of 
Agarwala  ;  Deobansi,  or  “  the  race  of  a  god 
and  Kharwar,  which  is  the  name  of  an  un¬ 
doubtedly  Dravidian  tribe.  In  Benares,  according  to  Mr.  Sherring, 
their  divisions  are  Kharewal  or  Khandewal,  which  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Banya  tribes  ;  Khara,  or  “genuine,”  Deobansi;  Lahera, 
or  makers  of  ornaments  in  lac  (  Sanskrit  laksha-kara  ) ;  and  Jogi 
Patwa.  In  Mirzapur  there  is  a  sub-caste  known  as  Khanrawa, 
who  are  said  to  take  their  name  for  some  unexplained  reason  from 
Jchdnr,  or  coarse  sugar,  and  to  be  out-castes.  In  Lucknow  their  sub¬ 
castes  are  Gauriya,  Rewar,  and  Tanti.  In  Hamirpur  they  have  a 


Tribal  organization. 


1  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapur  and  notes  by  M.  Bam  Sahay,  Teacher, 
Tahsili  School,  Mahoba.  Hamirpur;  M.  Jamunadin,  Teacher,  Sumerpur  School 
Hamirpur  ;  M.  Chhote  Lai,  Archaeological  Survey,  Lucknow;  and  the  Deputy  !&’. 

spector  of  Schools,  Ballia  and  Farrukhab&d. 
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Marriage  rules. 


Eeligion. 


number  of  local  sections  which  take  their  name  from  the  villages  in 
which  they  originally  settled;  These  are  Chhaniyan,  who  are 
named  from  the  village  of  Chhani ;  Ratha  from  Rath ;  Tarela ; 
Barauniya ;  Sikarwar ;  Kariya;  Nasaniyan ;  and  Jeorahiya.  Here 
it  is  said  that  the  sub-castes  are  exogamous,  which  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  But  these  local  divisions  or  sections  practise  hypergamy 
among  themselves.  Thus  the  Chhaniyan,  Nasaniyan,  and  Baraun- 
iya  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Tarela,  Ratha,  and 
Jeorahiya,  but  will  not  marry  their  sons  in  these  groups. 

4.  The  sub-castes  are  endogamous  and  follow  the  usual  formula 
of  exogamy,  which  prohibits  intermarriage  in 
.tbe  family  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  un¬ 
cles  and  aunts  for  two  or  three  generations,  or  as  long  as  any  rela¬ 
tionship  is  remembered. 

5.  The  domestic  ceremonies  are  of  the  normal  type  practised  by 

respectable  natives  of  the  same  social  stand- 

Domestic  ceremonies. 

mg. 

6.  Patwas  are  generally  Yaishnavas  of  the  Kabirpanthi  or 
Satyanami  sect.  To  the  east  of  the  Province 
their  clan  deities  are  Mahabir,  the  Panchon- 

pir,  and  Hardiha  or  Hardaul  Lala,  who  is  the  household  godling. 
On  the  tenth  of  the  light  half  of  Kuar  they  offer  flowers  and  sweet¬ 
meats  to  Mahabir,  Mahadeva,  Narsinha,  and  Narayana.  At  the 
Nagpanchami  festival,  in  the  month  of  Sawan,  they  let  a  ram  loose 
in  the  name  of  Devi,  and  throw  over  it  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
pepper  dissolved  in  water.  Some  are  Nanakpanthis,  and  these  at 
the  Khichari  festival,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Magh,  worship  the 
scriptures  {grants )  with  an  offering  of  the  Halwa  sweetmeat. 
This  is  known  as  kardhprasdd,  or  “  the  offering  from  the  boiler/’ 
In  Ballia  some  worship  Durga  and  Bhairon  and  some  a  local  saint 
known  as  Ganinath.  These  deities  are  worshipped  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Kuar.  Unmarried  girls  are 
excluded  from  this  worship,  and  only  women  married  by  the  regular 
ceremony,  and  not  women  married  by  the  sagdi  or  kdj  form,  are 
allowed  to  attend.  In  Hamirpur  they  specially  worship  Hardaul 
Lala,  prayer  to  whom  averts  danger  at  marriage  and  pregnancy, 
and  brings  good  rain  and  keeps  off  storms.  In  addition  to  these 
they  worship  a  crowd  of  godlings,  such  as  Sati,  Dhyan  Das,  Gharib 
Das,  Goswami,  to  whom  worship  is  done  by  making  a  fire-sacrifice 
[how)  and  burning  some  incense  ( dhup),  To  the  east  of  the 
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Province  they  have  no  shaving  ceremony  (  muuran  )  for  children 
and  never  cut  their  hair.  At  death  they  only  cut  their  nails  as  a 
sign  of  mourning,  rub  their  bodies  with  mustard  oil  ( karua  tel), 
and  their  heads  with  oil-cake.  Their  priests  are  Tiwari  Brahmans  of 
the  Sarwariya  tribe. 

7.  Some  of  the  Patwas  weave  silk  from  the  indigenous  cocoons. 

The  'Ilaqeband,  who,  as  already  stated,  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  Muhammadan,  makes  coloured  cords  of 
silk  or  cotton  thread  used  for  the  threading  of  beads  and  the  bind¬ 
ing  together  of  ornaments  such  as  the  bdzuband  or  armlet,  which 
consists  of  several  pieces  joined  together  in  an  elastic  band,  and  he 
also  makes  braid,  fringe,  petticoat  strings  ( ndra ),  and  girdles  for 
drawers  ( izdrband ).  The  Patwa  does  pretty  much  the  same  work  ; 
but  the  Musalman  occasionally  adds  to  this  whip-making  as  part  of 
his  business,  which  the  Hindu  does  not.  He  buys  up  plain  cotton 
and  silk  thread  and  dyes  it  himself,  not,  however,  usually  employing 
fast  colours.  The  Lahera  sub-caste  is  said  to  be  so  called  because 
they  chiefly  use  the  lac  dye  ( Idh-lakh )  for  this  purpose.  In  Luck¬ 
now  some  are  wealthy  traders,  selling  lac  trimming  ( lachka ),  Jcala- 
batun,  or  gold  and  silver  thread,  false  gems  and  pearls,  and  they 
make  up  embroidery,  presentation  robes  (  khil’al )  and  necklaces  for 
entertainments  ( hdr ),  etc.1  The  country  Patwa  very  commonly  deals 
in  women's  spangles  and  forehead  ornaments  ( tifculi ),  and  he  sells 
various  kinds  of  cosmetics,  substances  for  making  caste-marks,  and 
common  medicines. 


Distribution  of  Patwas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Agar- 

w&la. 

Deobansi. 

Kharw&r. 

Others 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dftn  . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8 

•  •• 

8 

SahAianpur  . 

•  •• 

... 

... 

343 

15 

358 

Muzaffarnagar 

•  *  • 

22 

... 

202 

i 

225 

Meerut  .  . 

... 

•  •• 

... 

202 

10 

212 

Aligarh  .  . 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

... 

33 

... 

33 

Mathura  .  . 

... 

3 

35 

136 

... 

174 

1  Hoey,  Moriograph,  118,  sq. 
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Distribution  of  Patwas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891— contd. 


Districts. 

Agar- 

wala. 

Deobansi. 

Kharwar. 

Others. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Agra  . 

# 

628 

528 

Farrukhabad 

•  •  • 

175 

217 

... 

392 

Maiupuri  . 

55 

3 

... 

64 

... 

122 

Etawah 

19 

... 

00 

... 

297 

Etah  .  . 

37 

3 

.  105 

... 

145 

Bareilly 

• 

... 

.  •  ■ 

824 

... 

824 

Bijnor 

• 

... 

93 

... 

326 

... 

418 

Budaun 

• 

... 

101 

... 

404 

... 

505 

Moradabad  . 

• 

... 

70 

257 

5 

332 

Shahjahanpur 

... 

837 

103 

... 

940 

Pilibhit  . 

... 

366 

42 

... 

408 

Cawnpnr 

• 

246 

410 

656 

Fatehpur  . 

• 

... 

407 

... 

171 

... 

578 

Banda 

• 

... 

88 

... 

894 

... 

982 

Hamirpur 

• 

... 

18 

... 

543 

... 

561 

Allahabad  . 

• 

•  •• 

745 

449 

27 

1,221 

Jhansi  . 

• 

... 

•  •* 

163 

•  •• 

163 

J&laun 

• 

... 

... 

... 

286 

•  •• 

286 

Lalitpur  , 

• 

... 

... 

315 

».. 

315 

Benares  > 

• 

•  «. 

58 

••• 

819 

... 

877 

Mirzapnr  . 

• 

... 

975 

... 

196 

2 

1,173 

JauDpur  , 

• 

... 

651 

... 

•  •• 

651 

Gbazipur 

• 

... 

166 

9 

352 

... 

527 

Ballia  . 

• 

... 

1,902 

3 

373 

•  t. 

2,278 

Gorakhpur  . 

• 

... 

121 

75 

2,044 

4 

2,244 

Pasti  . 

♦ 

... 

118 

1.281 

160 

•  •• 

1,569 
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Distribution  of  Patwas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — conoid. 


Districts. 

Agar- 

wala. 

Deobansi. 

Kharwar. 

Others. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Azamgarh 

342 

48 

312 

44 

746 

Taidi  . 

43 

... 

35 

•  •• 

78 

Lucknow 

... 

466 

... 

219 

... 

685 

Unao  . 

... 

464 

118 

... 

582 

Rae  Bareli  , 

... 

763 

... 

100 

Ill 

863 

Sitapur 

... 

729 

... 

194 

923 

Hardoi  . 

... 

945 

... 

13 

958 

Kheri  . 

... 

760 

•  •  • 

202 

•  •• 

962 

Faizabad  . 

... 

48 

359 

337 

12 

756 

Gonda 

•  •  • 

1,525 

65 

hi 

1,590 

Bahraich 

113 

... 

703 

Ml 

816 

Sultanpur 

• 

... 

136 

193 

483 

8 

820 

Partabgarh  . 

• 

... 

453 

135 

57 

... 

645 

Barabanki  . 

• 

... 

356 

•  •• 

168 

37 

561 

Total 

• 

Ill 

12,786 

3,663 

14252 

165 

30,977 

Pauhari. — A  variety  of  Bairagis,  who  are  said  to  derive  their 
name  from  the  Sanskrit  pay  as,  “  milk/-’  ahdra,  “  food,”  in  reference 
to  their  rule  of  abstinence.  The  Pauhariji  of  Paikauli  in  the 
Gorakhpur  District  is  a  notable  personage,  who  wanders  over  that 
and  the  neighbouring  Bihar  Districts  with  a  large  train  of  followers. 
He  has  branch  establishments  at  Baikunthpur,  Ajudhya,  Allahabad, 
and  other  places. 

Pawariya,  Panwariya. — A  tribe  of  Muhammadan  singers 
and  dancers  who  take  their  name  from  pdnwara  (panic,  foot),  the 
mat  or  carpet  on  which  they  sing  and  play.  They  are  apparently 
very  closely  akin  to  the  Dharhi  and  Kingariya,  under  which  heads 
some  account  of  these  people  has  been  given. 
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Distribution  of  the  Pdwariya  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Gorakhpur  . 
Azamgarh  . 

147 

365 

Total 

612 

Pokharna.  — A  division  of  Brahmans  of  whom  only  a  few 
scattered  families  are  found  in  these  Provinces.  According  to  the 
account  generally  received  they  take  their  name  from  the  sacred 

lake  of  Pokhar  or  Pushkar,  and  by  one  legend  they  were  the  navvies 
who  dug  the  lake,  and  who  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brahmans  for 
their  services.  By  their  own  story  they  were  named  Pushpakarna, 
“having  a  flower  in  the  ear/’  because  they  offered  flowers  to 
Lakshmi,  and,  being  cursed  by  Parvati  for  refusing  to  eat  flesh, 
migrated  from  Jaysalmer  to  Sindh,  Cutch,  Multan,  and  the 
Panjab.  Other  castes  affirm  that  the  Pokharna  is  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  a  Brahman  devotee  and  a  Mohani  fisher  woman,  who 
independently  undertook  to  ferry  the  holy  man  across  the  stream.1 
They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  putting  it  on  with  little  ceremony, 
generally  at  a  relation's  marriage,  or  at  some  place  of  pilgrimage. 
High  caste  Brahmans  do  not  eat  with  them.  Among  members  of 
the  same  gotra ,  marriage  is  not  allowed.  On  the  sixth  day  after 
childbirth,  the  women  of  the  family,  singing  as  at  a  marriage,  bring 
a  clay  horse  from  the  house  of  the  mother's  father  to  the  husband’s 
house.  At  marriages  the  men  dance  in  the  procession  and  the 
women  sing  immodest  songs.2 3 4 * 

2.  In  the  Panjab  they  still  worship  the  pickaxe  with  which  they 
excavated  the  Pushkar  Lake.  They  are  the  hereditary  Brahmans 
of  the  Bh&tiyas  of  Rajputana,  and  are  more  strict  in  caste  matters 
than  the  Sarasvatas.  They  are  found  in  some  numbers  in  the 
Western  Districts  of  the  Panjab.8 

Potgar  4 — (Hindi  pot,  “a  bead;"  Sanskrit  prolalcdra). — A 
small  caste  of  bead-makers  found  only  in  the  village  of  Naurera, 
Tahsil  Patti,  in  the  Partabgarh  District,  and  numbering  only  92 
persons.  They  say  that  they  were  originally  Kshatriyas,  but  have 


1  Burton,  Sindh,  310. 

2  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V,  44. 

3  Ibbetson,  Panjdb  Ethnography,  para.  513. 

4  From  a  note  by  Mr.  D.  Calnan,  C.  S. 
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PRANNATHI. 


no  tradition  as  to  how  they  came  to  adopt  their  present  occupation. 
They  wear  the  Brahmanical  cord.  They  do  not  admit  outsiders  into 
the  caste.  They  follow  the  customs  of  high  caste  Hindus.  They  will 
not  touch  liquor  or  eat  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  are  strict  vegetarians. 
They  will  not  eat  or  smoke  with  any  caste  other  than  their  own.  A 
full  account  of  the  bead  manufacture  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Watt.1 

Prannathi. — A  Hindu  religious  order  which  takes  its  name 
from  one  Prannath,  a  Kshatriya,  who,  being  versed  in  Muhammadan 
as  well  as  Hindu  learning,  composed  a  book  called  the  Mahitariyal, 
in  which  the  Quran  is  reconciled  with  the  Yedas.  He  lived  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  and  is  said  to  have  acquired 
great  reputation  with  Chhattrasal,  Raja  of  Bundelkhand,  for  whom 
he  discovered  a  diamond  mine.  They  appear  in  the  Census  returns 
chiefly  in  the  Gorakhpur  Division  ;  but  Professor  Wilson  says  that 
Bundelkhand  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  order,  and  at  Panna  is  a  build¬ 
ing  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  sect,  in  one  apartment  of  which, 
on  a  table  covered  with  gold  cloth,  lies  the  volume  of  the  founder.2 

2.  “  As  a  test  of  the  disciple’s  consent  to  the  real  identity  of  the 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  creeds,  the  ceremony  of  initiation  consists 
of  eating  in  the  society  of  members  of  both  communions  ;  with  this 
exception,  and  the  admission  of  the  general  principle,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  two  classes  confound  their  civil  or  even  religious 
distinctions ;  they  continue  to  observe  the  practices  and  ritual  of 
their  forefathers,  whether  Musalman  or  Hindu,  and  the  union, 
beyond  that  of  the  community  of  eating,  is  no  more  than  any 
rational  individual  of  either  sect  is  fully  prepared  for,  or  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  God  of  both  and  of  all  religions  is  one  and  the  same.” 


Distribution  of  the  Prdnndthis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Distbicts. 

Numbers. 

Pilibhit 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

7 

Lalitpur 

13 

Gorakhpur 

26 

Basti 

• 

23 

Total 

- 

69 

*  Dictionary  of  Economic  Products,  I,  426,  sqq. 

2  Essay 8, 1,  351.  For  an  account  of  the  religious  books  of  this  sect,  see  Growse, 
Mathura,  230,  sqq. 
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Pundir. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  who  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Dahima,  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  tribes,  of  whom  Colonel  Tod 1 
writes The  Dahima  has  left  hut  the  wreck  of  a  great  name. 
Seven  centuries  have  swept  away  all  recollection  of  a  tribe  who 
once  afforded  one  of  the  proudest  themes  for  the  song  of  the  bard. 
The  Dahima  was  the  lord  of  Bayana  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
vassals  of  the  Chauhan  Emperor,  Prithivi  Raja.  Three  brothers  of 
this  house  held  the  highest  offices  under  this  monarch,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  elder,  Kaunas,  was  his  minister,  was  the  brightest 
in  the  history  of  the  Chauhan.  But  he  fell  a  victim  to  blind  jea¬ 
lousy.  Pundir,  the  second  brother,  commanded  the  frontier  at 
Lahore.  The  third,  Chaond  Rae,  was  the  principal  leader  in  the 
last  battle,  where  Prithivi  Raja  fell,  with  the  whole  of  his  chivalry, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kagar.  Even  the  historians  of  Shahab-ud-din 
have  preserved  the  name  of  the  gallant  Dahima,  Chaond  Rae,  whom 
they  style  Khande  Rae ;  and  to  whose  valour,  they  relate,  Shahab- 
ud-din  himself  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice.  With  the  Chauhan,  the  race 
seems  to  have  been  extinguished/'’  The  original  seat  of  the  Panjab  2 
Pundirs  was  Thanesar  and  the  Kurukshetra  of  Karnal  and  Ambala, 
with  local  capitals  at  Pundri,  Ramba,  Plabri  and  Pundrak  j  but 
they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Chauhan  under  Rana  Har  Rae,  and 
for  the  most  part  fled  beyond  the  Jumna.  Prom  this  event  most 
probably  their  settlement  in  these  Provinces  dates.  In  the  Duab 
they  say  that  they  came  from  Hardwar  in  the  Saharanpur  District. 
Their  leader  is  said  to  have  been  Raja  Damar  Sinh,  who  established 
himself  at  Gambhira  in  Pargana  Akrabad  of  the  Aligarh  District. 
Their  fort  was  Bijaygarh,  which  took  its  name  from  Bijay,  brother 
of  Damar  Sinh.  It  was  captured  in  1803  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
Colonel  Gordon  and  other  British  officers.  It  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the-  Raja  of  Awa.  These  Duab  Pundirs  hold 
a  respectable  rank  and  intermarry  with  the  higher  Rajput 
septs. 

2.  In  the  Upper  Duab  they  are  reported  to  give  girls  to  the 
Bargujar,  Chauhan,  Gahlot,  Kathiya,  Tomar,  Chhokar,  and  Bhatti ; 
and  to  take  brides  from  the  Bargujar,  Chauhan,  Gahlot,  Tomar, 
Bais,  and  Bhatti  septs. 


m  2 


Vot.  IV. 


1  Annals,  I,  128. 

3  Ibbetson,  Panj&b  Ethnography,  section  445. 
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Distribution  of  the  Pun  dir  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Petra  Dun 

... 

1 

1 

Saharanpur 

18,120 

7,267 

25,387 

Muzaffarnagar 

7,128 

3,875 

11,003 

Meerut 

... 

15,680 

15,680 

BulaDdshahr 

991 

122 

11,113 

Mathura  , 

285 

5 

290 

Agra  . 

98 

1 

99 

Mainpuri 

29 

7 

36 

Etawah 

1 

... 

1 

Etah  . 

1,693 

22 

1,715 

Budaun 

247 

247 

Moradab&d  . 

54 

54 

Banda 

438 

438 

Allahabad  . 

12 

12 

Gorakhpur  . 

7 

7 

Basti  . 

4 

4 

Bareli  . 

2 

2 

Bahraich 

... 

24 

24 

Sultanpur  . 

31 

... 

31 

Total 

29,140 

27,004 

56,144 

Purohit-—  (Sanskrit  purohita,  “  one  placed  foremost  or  in  front  ”). — 
One  of  the  functional  divisions  of  the  Brahman  caste.  In  Vedic 
times  the  Purohit  was  regarded  as  a  confidential  and  virtuous 
minister  of  state ;  but  in  Manu  he  is  placed  in  a  lower  class  than 
other  Brahmans.  At  the  same  time  the  institution  of  the  Purohit, 
who  was  not  only  a  mere  house  priest  but  a  political  functionary, 
goes  back  to  that  early  period  of  history  when  the  Turanians  and 
Indians  lived  peaceably  as  one  nation.  His  high  position  in  early 
times  is  shown  by  the  assertion  that  the  gods  do  not  accept  the  food 
offered  by  a  king  who  has  no  house  priest,  and  by  the  fierce  contest 
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for  the  office  which  arose  between  the  families  of  Yasishtha  and 
Visvamitra.1 * 

2.  The  functions  of  the  Purohit  in  modern  times  are  confined  to 
the  performance  of  the  less  intricate  rites,  those  of  more  ceremonial 
intricacy  and  importance  being  left  to  the  Ach&rya,  Hotri,  Bidua, 
and  other  priests  of  higher  rank.  He  helps  his  master  to  perform 
the  annual  Sr  add  ha,  acts  the  part  of  a  Brahman,  who  must  he  fed 
before  his  employer  breaks  his  fast,  officiates  at  the  family-shrine  of 
the  household  gods,  helps  the  barber  to  find  a  husband  for  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  daughter,  cooks  for  him  on  a  journey,  and  arranges  for  the 
feeding  of  Brahmans.  He  sometimes  does  a  vicarious  pilgrimage 
for  his  employer,  and  the  extension  of  these  functions  to  the  richer 
members  of  the  lower  castes  is  the  chief  method  by  which  they  are 
brought  within  the  fold  of  Brahmanism. 

3.  Of  these  Brahman  priests  Sir  Monier-Williams  writes  :3 
“  His  anger  is  as  terrible  as  that  of  the  gods.  His  blessing  makes 
rich,  his  curse  withers.  Nay,  more,  he  is  himself  actually  worship¬ 
ped  as  god.  No  marvel,  no  prodigy  in  nature,  is  believed  to  be  be¬ 
yond  tlie  limits  of  his  power  to  accomplish.  If  the  priest  were  to 
threaten  to  bring  down  the  sun  from  the  sky  or  arrest  it  in  its  daily 
course  in  the  heavens,  no  villager  would  for  a  moment  doubt  his 
power  to  do  so.  And  indeed  the  priests  of  India,  in  their  character 
of  Brahmans,  claim  to  have  worked  a  few  notable  miracles  at 
different  times  and  on  various  occasions.  One  of  their  number  once 
swallowed  the  ocean  in  three  sips,  another  manufactured  fire, 
another  created  animals,  and  another  turned  the  moon  into  a  cinder. 
The  priest  confers  incalculable  benefits  on  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member  by  merely  receiving  their  presents.  A  cow  given  to 
him  secures  heaven  of  a  certainty  to  the  lucky  donor.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  injuring  him  are  terrific.  A  man  who  does  him  the 
smallest  harm,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  whirled  about  after- 
death,  for  at  least  a  century,  in  a  hell  of  total  darkness.” 

Purwal,  Purwar. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  who  are  believed  to 
take  their  name  from  Puri  or  Jagannath.  According  to  Mr.  Sher- 
ring 8  they  live  in  large  houses  in  Benares  and  are  persons  of  conse- 


1  Muir,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Texts,  I,  128.  Note:  Manu,  Institutes,  XII,  46. 
Haug,  Aitareya  Br&hmanam,  I,  67  :  II,  528.  Max  Muller,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Litera¬ 
ture,  485,  sqq . 

i  Monier-Williams,  BrAhmanism  and  Hinduism,  457. 

3  Hindu  Castes,  I,  283. 
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quence.  The  sub-caste  is  divided  into  twenty  branches.  Some  are 
Vaishnavas  and  some  Jainas. 

Distribution  of  Purwdl  Banyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Jainas. 

Total. 

Saharanpur 

• 

• 

1 

7 

8 

Bulandshahr 

• 

... 

5 

5 

Mathura 

• 

9 

86 

95 

Agra  . 

• 

434 

4,048 

4,482 

Farrukhabad 

• 

664 

15 

679 

Mainpuri  . 

• 

336 

237 

673 

Etawah 

• 

9,621 

7 

9,628 

Etah  . 

• 

Ml 

3,159 

3,159 

Bareilly 

• 

519 

•  •• 

519 

Budaun 

• 

41 

... 

41 

Pilibhit 

• 

42 

•  •  • 

42 

Cawnpur 

• 

1,859 

20 

Ml 

Fateh  pur 

• 

40 

... 

40 

Banda  . 

• 

189 

164 

353 

Hamirpur  , 

• 

512 

64 

576 

Allah&b&d  . 

« 

36 

... 

36 

Jhansi 

• 

189 

1,504 

1,693 

J&laun 

• 

1,167 

... 

1,167 

Lalitpur 

• 

... 

6,694 

6,694 

Ballia  . 

• 

25 

25 

G  orakhpur  . 

• 

6,183 

... 

6,183 

Lucknow  . 

• 

13 

•  •• 

13 

SitapuT 

• 

4,078 

•  •  • 

4,078 

Kheri  . 

685 

... 

685 

Gonda 

• 

156 

.. 

156 

Bahraich 

• 

3,063 

Ml 

3,063 

Barabanki  . 

• 

1,041 

•  •  • 

1,041 

Total 

30,903 

16,010 

46,913 

qIdiri;  qada. 


Q 

Qadiri,  Qadiriya. — An  Older  of  Muhammadan  Faqirs,  who  are 
the  followers  of  Abdul  Qadir  Jilani,  who  is  buried  in  Baghdad. 
The  Arabs,  who  have  no  hard  g  letter,  alter  to  Jilan  the  name  of  his 
birth-place  Gilan,  a  tract  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea. 
He  is  also  known  as  Piran-i-Pir  and  Pir  Dastgir,  “the  saint  of  saints, 
the  helper  of  the  helpless/’’  and  as  Ghaus-ul-Azam,  Ghaus-ul-Sum- 
dani,  Mahbub  Subhani,  and  so  on.  He  was  born  in  1078  A.D., 
and  died  in  1166  A.D.,  and  was  buried  at  Eaghdad,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  guardian  of  Abu  Hanifa’s  tomb.1 2  Mr.  Maclagan 
writes  : 8 — “  Most  of  the  Sunni  Maulavis  of  the  Pan  jab  belong  to 
this  order,  as  does  also  the  Akhund  of  Swat.  They  practise  both  the 
silent  and  the  loud  form  of  service  (the  zikr-i-khafi  as  well  as 
the  zikr-i-jalli).  In  youth  they  shout  the  Kalima  with  a 
particular  intonation  of  the  words  Mali  ’ ill&hu ,  but  afterwards 
articulate  it  with  suppressed  breath.  They  reject  musical  accom¬ 
paniments,  and  seldom  indulge  in  songs,  even  unaccompanied  by 
music,  in  their  religious  devotions.  They  wear  green  turbans,  and 
one  of  their  garments  must  be  of  ochre,  a  colour  first  used  by  the 
saint  Hasan  Basri.  The  repetition  of  the  Darud,  or  salutation  to 
the  Prophet,  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremonial  of  this  order. 
Their  chief  places  of  sanctity  in  the  Panjab  are  the  Khanqah  of 
Maulana  Muhammad  Fazil  in  Batala ;  the  Mausoleum  in  Lahore  of 
Shah  Muhammad  Ghaus,  whose  disciples  are  found  as  far  as  Kabul, 
Ghazni,  and  Jalalabad;  the  shrine  of  Tahir  Bandagiin  Lahore,  and 
that  of  Shah  Kama!  at  Hujra  Shah  Muqim  in  the  Montgomery 
District.  There  is  also  a  shrine  of  his  between  the  fort  and  the  city 
at  Ludhiana,  where  the  saint  is  said  to  have  left  his  tooth-brush.  A 
fair,  called  the  Roshani  Fair,  is  held  here  on  the  14th  of  Rabi-us-S&ni ; 
cattle  are  tied  up  at  night  at  the  shrine  for  good  luck,  and  are  said 
to  keep  watch  ( clauh )  at  the  shrine,  and  women  who  desire  olf  ■ 
spring  make  offerings/' 

2.  The  order  has  a  special  interest,  as  it  was  into  this  that  Sir 
R.  Burton  was  initiated  before  his  famous  pilgrimage  to  "Makka 
and  Madina.  The  curious  may  consult  the  record  of  the  journey 
for  a  copy  of  the  diploma  investiture  which  he  received  3 


1  Beal,  Oriental  Dictionary ,  s.  v. 

2  Panj&b  Census  Report,  194. 

3 II,  327. 
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Distribution  of  the  Qddiris  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Dehra  Dun  . 

71 

Banda 

8 

Saharan  pur  . 

316 

Hamirpur 

6 

Muzaffarnagar 

164 

Allahabad  .  . 

78 

Bulandshahr  .  . 

769 

Jhansi  . 

1 

Mathura 

13 

Lalitpur 

14 

Agra  .... 

2 

Ghazipur 

129 

Farrukhabad 

21 

Gorakhpur  . 

21 

Mainpuri  . 

22 

Tarai  . 

453 

Etawab  . 

36 

Lucknow  .  .  . 

32 

Etah  .... 

65 

Rae  Bareli  . 

110 

Bareilly  .  . 

1,152 

Sitapur 

2 

Budaun  .  » 

206 

Faizabad 

236 

Moradabad  . 

294 

Gonda  .  . 

1 

Sfcahjahanpur 

401 

Babrftich 

15 

Pilibhit  . 

677 

Barabanki 

129 

Fatehpur 

2 

Total 

5,436 

Qalaigar  (Arabic  qaldi ,  “tin”). — Tlie  man  who  tins  the  copper 
cooking-vessels,  which  are  so  widely  used  both  by  Muhammadans  and 
Christians.  The  caste,  so-called,  is  purely  occupational,  and  all  who 
entered  their  names  as  such  at  the  last  Census  were  Muhammadans. 


Distribution  of  the  Qalaigars  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Muzaffarnagar  .  . 

4 

Tarai  .... 

12 

Budaun 

22 

Lucknow  .  . 

Moradabad  . 

31 

Gonda  .  . 

1 

Fatehpur 

3 

Bahraich  . 

1 

Jhansi 

2 

Sultanpur  .  . 

2 

Ghazipur 

10 

Total 

89 
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Qalandar. — A  ca6te  of  Muhammadan  Faqirs,  bear  and  monkey 
leaders.  According  to  Mr.  Platts,  the  word  is  used  for  the  original 
kalandar,  “  a  rough,  unshaped  block  or  log/’  They  trace  their 
origin  to  the  Saint  Bo  &li  Qalandar,  who  died  in  1323-24.  Of  him 
many  wondrous  tales  are  told.  He  used  to  ride  about  on  a  wall, 
but  at  last  settled  down  ut  Panipat.  “The  Jamna  then  flowed 
under  the  town,  and  he  prayed  so  continuously  that  he  found  it 
convenient  to  stand  in  the  river  and  wash  his  hands  without  moving. 
After  seven  years  of  this  he  got  stiff,  and  the  fishes  ate  his  legs ;  so 
he  asked  the  river  to  step  back  seven  paces  and  let  him  dry.  In  her 
hurry  to  oblige  the  saint,  she  retreated  seven  miles,  and  there  she  is 
now.  He  gave  the  people  of  Panipat  a  charm  which  drove  away 
all  flies  from  the  city.  But  they  grumbled  and  said  they  rather 
liked  flies,  so  he  brought  them  back  a  thousandfold.  The  peop'e 
have  since  repented.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  his 
funeral.  He  died  near  Karnal,  and  there  they  buried  him.  But 
the  Panipat  people  claimed  his  body,  and  came  and  opened  his  grave  ; 
on  which  he  sat  up  and  looked  at  them  till  they  felt  ashamed. 
They  then  took  some  bricks  from  his  grave  with  which  to  found  a 
shrine ;  but  when  they  got  to  Panipat  and  opened  the  box,  they 
found  his  body  in  it ;  so  he  now  lies  buried  both  at  Panipat  and 
Karnal.1 ,n 

2.  The  Qalandar  of  these  Provinces  is  generally  a  lazy,  swindling 

„  ,.  rascal,  some  of  whom  go  about  with  snakes  ; 

Occupation.  ;  °  ’ 

others  with  tame  bears  and  monkeys.  He 
wears  round  his  neck  several  strands  of  white  stones  or  beads 
and  glass.  He  also  carries  a  bead  rosary  ( tabuh ),  and  usually  on 
his  right  wrist  two  or  a  single  brass  bangle.  On  his  right  leg  he 
has  an  iron  chain.  He  also  has  a  vessel  (Irish fa) ,  made  of  cocoanut 
shell  (dary&i  ndriyal),  and  a  brass  lota.  Sometimes  he  has  an 
iron  bar  as  well.  He  announces  his  approach  by  twanging  the 
damaru,  or  little  drum,  shaped  like  an  hour  glass.  Those  who  have 
monkeys,  the  male  being  generally  called  Maula  Bakhsh  and  the 
female  Zahuran,  make  them  dance  to  amuse  children.  Those  who 
have  bears,  make  them  dance,  and  allow  for  a  consideration  little 
boj  s  to  ride  on  their  backs,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  charm  against 
the  small-pox.  They  also  sell  some  of  their  hair,  which  is  a  favourite 


1  Ibbet3on,  Panjdb  Ethnography,  section  224  :  Lady  Burton,  Arabian  Nights, 

I,  81 ;  VI,  227. 
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amulet  against  the  Evil  Eye.  Some  go  about  as  ordinary  beggars. 
Though  they  wander  about  begging  they  are  not  absolute  vagrants, 
as  they  have  settled  homes  and  families. 

3.  Marriage  among  them  takes  place  at  the  age  of  from  ten  to 

twenty.  They  follow  in  all  their  ceremonies 

Domestio  ceremonies. 

the  rules  of  the  Sunni  sect  of  Muhamma¬ 
dans,  to  which  they  belong.  Some  of  them  have  taken  to  the  trade 
of  the  Bisati,  and  make  tin  frames  for  lanterns  and  small  boxes 
( dibiya )  out  of  tin.  All  Muhammadans  will  eat  and  smoke  with 
them.  No  Hindu,  except  a  Dom  or  a  Dharkar,  will  touch  their 
food. 

4.  The  Qalandar  is  our  old  friend  the  Calendar  of  the  Arabian 

Nights.  Most  of  them  are  merely  loafing 

The  Criminal  Qalandar.  .  .  .  .......  .  ,, 

beggars ;  but  m  Rohilkhand  there  appears 
to  be  a  branch  of  them  known  as  the  Langre,  or  “lame/'’ 
Qalandars,  who  are  said  to  be  Rohillas  from  Rampur.1  They  were 
formerly  residents  of  Hardoi,  and  devoted  themselves  to  stealing 
horses  and  ponies,  which  were  passed  from  Oudh  to  British 
territory  and  vice  versa.  Shahabad,  in  Hardoi,  was  regarded  as 
their  head-quarters,  and  there  they  had  the  name  of  Machhle.  On 
the  annexation  of  Oudh,  they  divided  into  gangs,  and  nominated  one 
Banke  as  their  leader  ( sargiroh ),  with  two  assistants,  known  as 
the  Bhandari,  or  purveyor,  and  Kotwal,  or  police  officer.  On  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  of  any  of  their  members  they  continue, 
if  possible,  to  assemble  together  and  distribute  food  and  wine  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  ;  on  the  occasion  of  marriage  ceremonies  among 
the  Khatris,  when  any  of  the  gangs  are  present,  gifts  of  food  and 
money  are  given  to  them,  which  they  designate  their  birt,  or  “  main¬ 
tenance/’  This  is  also  the  name  given  to  what  they  receive  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  when  religious  ceremonies  are  performed.  They  are 
very  superstitious,  and  have  their  own  omens  and  signs,  some  of 
which  are  considered  lucky,  and  others  the  reverse.  Thus  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  a  hyaena  behind  them  or  on  their  left  is  considered  a  bad 
omen. 

5.  This  tribe,  or  rather  the  numerous  gangs  composing  it,  pro¬ 

ceed  through  districts  disguised  and  call 

Mode  of  thieving.  A 

themselves  Langre  Qalandar  or  Rohillas  of 


1  Report  of  Mr.  K.  Boss,  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  Pilibhit. 
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Rampur.  In  Rampur  and  the  neighbourhood  they  use  the  former, 
and  towards  Lucknow  the  latter.  They  travel  about  in  the  cold 
and  hot  weather,  but  in  the  rains  they  settle  down  and  occupy 
themselves  in  begging.  Their  wives  and  children  accompany  them, 
but  they  do  not  encumber  their  movements  with  any  luxury,  such 
as  cattle,  furniture,  etc.,  having  only  one  or  two  ponies  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  their  personal  effects,  in  addition  to  which,  hidden  among 
their  quilts  and  blankets,  are  reins,  ropes,  and  headstalls  for  the 
stolen  ponies.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  they  have 
hitherto  never  been  classed  as  a  criminal  tribe,  nor  have  raised 
suspicion  as  to  their  real  character.  They  pass  the  night  under 
trees  or  in  the  fields,  or,  if  near  a  populous  place,  in  a  convenient  grove. 
During  the  day,  disguised  as  beggars,  they  mark  down  the  horses 
and  ponies  which  they  purpose  to  steal.  When  they  obtain  a  fair 
number  of  animals,  they  pass  off  as  horse-merchants,  and  make  their 
escape  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Animals  stolen  near  Lucknow  are 
sold  in  the  northern  parts  of  Oudh  and  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces — their  chief  markets  being  Bilaspur  in  the  Rampur  State, 
Durao  in  the  Tarai,  and  Chichait  in  Bareilly.  They  chiefly  frequent 
the  districts  of  Pilibhit,  Kheri,  Bahraich,  and  the  Tarai,  as  they 
are  close  to  Nepal,  where  ponies  and  fodder  are  plentiful. 

6.  These  people  have  a  regular  thieves'  argot  of  their  own,  of 
Thieves’  argot  of  the  which  the  following  are  examples 

Langre  Qalandars. 


Bidna 

• 

• 

,  Man. 

Bidni 

.  Woman. 

Basta 

.  Rupee. 

Bairgi 

.  Cot. 

Botay 

c 

.  Sheet,  quilt. 

Bajrin 

.  Gun. 

Bodi 

.  Hair  tuft. 

Chdl 

.  Hair. 

Chetha, 

.  Flour. 

Child 

.  Fire. 

Chitya 

.  Cat. 

Chimmi 

.  Fish. 

Chary  a 

.  Tree. 

Chirma 

.  Colt. 

Bhaind 

.  Burglary. 

Q  ALAND  AR. 
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Dhun 

• 

• 

Ear. 

Dudrin 

• 

Leg. 

Dhurd 

• 

Grain. 

Dhurcha  . 

• 

Red  pepper. 

Bhungara  . 

f  The  Singh  dr  a  nut 

L  caltrop) . 

Dhingaila 

• 

Bullock. 

Dhingaili  . 

* 

Cow. 

Dhutoar 

• 

Pig. 

Dhung 

• 

Sheep. 

l)kUJja  ; 

• 

Cock. 

Dhuttar 

t 

Camel. 

Dhuhari  . 

• 

Sugarcane. 

Dhulluddr 

• 

Police  Officer. 

J)huddah  . 

• 

Duck. 

Dhurangi  » 

• 

European. 

Dhusa  . 

• 

Mouse. 

EalaJch 

? 

• 

Oil. 

Ghutrin  , 

• 

Eyes. 

Ghummar  . 

• 

Elephant. 

Ghuttani  . 

• 

Eight  annas. 

GhurJca 

• 

Water  pot,  jug. 

Jurha 

• 

Pony. 

Jurhi 

• 

Pony  mare. 

Khunji 

• 

Buffalo. 

Kumddr  . 

• 

Comrade. 

Ehuranga 

• 

Donkey. 

Khnrchna 

♦ 

Pipe,  huqqah . 

Khunnay  . 

• 

House. 

Khail 

• 

Wine. 

Lilka  . 

• 

Butter,  ghi. 

Lung 

• 

Rope. 

Morhay 

• 

Tooth. 

Malldo 

. 

Tank,  pond. 

Mailtrin  . 

• 

Goat. 

Mogdn 

• 

Jackal. 

MithJcar  . 

• 

Sugarcane. 

Mukki 

• 

Sheep. 

Mohiddr  . 

« 

Village  Watchman. 

Markni 

• 

Bludgeon. 
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Nudli  .  .  , 

Niklu  .  .  . 

Oi  .  ,  .  , 

Vhirlcni  . 

Pecha  .  , 

Patki  .  .  , 

Pap  .... 

Rataila  .  .  . 

Patki 

Pipun 

Surpna 

Thunda  .  .  . 

Tkundi  . 

Thub 

Tena 

Thurn  .  .  . 

Tundul  .  . 

Theman  . 

Thimmun  . 

Thimjdi  .  .  . 

Thubbdk  , 

Thokay 

Urkna  .  .  . 

Dhulluddr  dya  hai,  pate 
hoe. 

Khurchna  tudlo 

Oi  se  chayan  marap  Ido 

Phirni  par  dhurrup  lo 
Dhurangi  bakussa  . 

Khunnay  men  dhaind  lagi 


Village. 

Bread 
A  well. 

Cart. 

Pice. 

Grass. 

Foot. 

Stomach. 

Wheat. 

Shoe. 

Nose. 

Boy. 

Girl. 

Hand. 

Head. 

Grain. 

Bice. 

Salt. 

Coarse  sugar  ( gur ), 
Sweatmeat. 

Reins. 

Jungle. 

Grain. 

The  Sub-Inspector  is 
coming,  run  away. 

Smoke  the  huqqqh. 

Fetch  the  water  from  the 
well. 

Get  into  the  cart. 

A  European  approaches. 

A  burglary  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  house. 


Mohiddr  bakussa ,  jurhi 

thokay  men  khon  do. 


! 


A  watchman  is  coming, 
take  the  pony  into  the 
jungle. 


Nukka  tiudli  men  hurka 


•{ 


A  dog  is 
jungle. 


barking  in  the 
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Distribution  of  the  Qalandars  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Delira  Duu  .  , 

13 

Ghazipur  .  .  . 

106 

Meerut .... 

317 

Ballia  .... 

241 

Bulandshahr  . 

644 

Gorakhpur  .  . 

929 

Aligarh 

36 

Basti  .... 

3,833 

Mathura  .  . 

23 

Lucknow 

11 

Agra  .... 

11- 

Unao  .... 

8 

Furrukhabad  . 

19 

Ba6  Bareli  .  . 

207 

Bareilly 

157 

Sitapur  . 

62 

Pilibhit 

73 

Kheri  .... 

74 

Cawnpur 

8 

Faizabad  .  .  . 

316 

Fatehpur  . 

12 

Gouda  .... 

4 

Allahabad  .  . 

265 

Bahraich 

10 

Benares 

25 

Sultanpur 

58 

Mirzapcr 

63 

Barabanki  .  . 

93 

Total 

7,628 

Qassab,  Qassai — (Arabic qasab,  “to cut”),  the  butcher  caste. — 
They  are  usually  separated  into  two  endogamous  sub-castes :  Gau, 
Gawa  or  Goru  Qassai,  who  kill  cows  and  buffaloes,  and  Bakar 
Qassai,  who  kill  only  goats.  The  latter  is  also  known  by  the  names 
Chik,  Chikwa  or  Buzqassab  (Persian  buz,  “  a  goat  ”) .  The  Chiks  are 
all  Hindus,  and  have  various  sub-castes,  one  of  which  is  Khatik.  The 
Qassabs  are  all  Muhammadans  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  follow  the 
ordinary  Muhammadan  rules  of  exogamy  and  inheritance.  Marriage 
usually  takes  place  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  when  there 
are  two  or  three  marriageable  youths  in  a  family,  they  are  generally 
married  at  the  same  time  to  save  expense.  Special  reverence  is  paid 
in  the  east  of  the  Province  to  the  Panchon  Pir,  and  in  particular 
to  Ghazi  Miyan,  to  whom  fowls,  cakes  ( malida ),  sweetmeats,  and 
garlands  of  flowers  are  offered.  The  food,  after  dedication,  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  worshippers.  At  the  Shab-i-ba  rat  festival,  they  offer 
food  to  the  sainted  dead.  The  Gau-qassab,  from  his  trade,  is 
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naturally  an  object  of  detestation  to  orthodox  Hindus.  A  common 
proverb  runs  :  Jahdn  sagare  gdon  qassdi,  tahdn  ele  JRamdds  lei  led 
basdi  ?  “  How  can  a  single  servant  of  God  live  in  a  village  of 

butchers  ?  ”  In  effecting  his  purchases,  he  often  has  to  assume 
disguises,  and  sometimes  procures  his  supplies  through  the  agency 
of  Nats.  In  Lucknow 1  there  are  two  classes  of  Qassabs  :  Kamela- 
dar  and  Ghair  Kameladar,  Kamela  meaning  the  “  shambles ;  ”  the 
former  are  slaughtermen,  who  sell  wholesale,  and  the  latter  are 
retailers  of  meat,  who  buy  from  them  and  sell  at  shops.  The  former 
always  count  the  hide  their  profit,  and  the  latter  sell  at  a  fixed  charge 
of  one  anna  per  ser  for  meat  with  bone,  and  one  and  a  half  annas 
per  ser  for  boneless  meat.  Chikwas  sometimes  combine  in  a  part¬ 
nership  of  three  or  more  ;  one  remains  in  charge  of  the  cattle  yard 
and  the  other  two  go  to  neighbouring  villages  and  buy  up  sheep 
and  goats.  Both  Qass&bs  and  Chikwas  again  deal  in  hides.8 
Some,  again,  add  to  their  meat  business  a  trade  in  cloth  and  stone  : 
a  few  hold  land  as  non-occupancy  tenants.  “The  Indo-Euro¬ 
peans  all  make  their  appearance  in  history  as  meat-eating  peoples, 
and  only  among  the  Hindus  did  animal  food  as  early  as  Vedic 
times  give  way  more  and  more  to  a  vegetable  diet,  obviously  because 
of  the  climate/'’8  In  Yedic  times  the  Vaikarta  was  the  butcher,  who 
cut  up  and  distributed  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  the 
custom  is  distinctly  recognized  and  prescribed  by  Manu.4  In 
Buddhist  times,  however,  we  learn  that  in  Madhyadesa  “they  do  not 
keep  swine  or  fowls,  they  do  not  deal  in  living  animals,  nor  are  there 
shambles  or  wine  shops  round  their  markets/’6 


Distribution  of  Chiles  and  Qassabs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Chik. 

Qassab. 

Khatik 

Others. 

Bakar- 

qassab. 

Others. 

Dohra  Dun 

• 

... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

79 

Saharanpur 

• 

... 

•  •• 

Ml 

11,751 

Muzaffarnagar 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

17 

12,170 

1  Hoey,  Monograph,  163. 

2  SeeH  oey,  ibid,  90,  sqg. 

3  Schrader, Prehistoric  Antiquities,  315. 

4  Institutes,  V,  32,  sqq. 

6  Beal,  Fahhian,  55. 
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Distribution  of  Chiles  and  QassAbs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891  — contd. 


Districts. 

Chik. 

QasbAb. 

Khatik. 

Others. 

Bakar- 
qassab . 

Others. 

Meerut 

• 

16,013 

Bulandshahr 

• 

... 

... 

906 

8,384 

Aligarh 

... 

... 

291 

5,461 

Mathuia 

• 

... 

... 

... 

5,418 

Agra . 

• 

• 

... 

... 

4,300 

Farrukbabad 

• 

... 

1,936 

403 

1,245 

Mainpuri  . 

• 

• 

.  .  • 

551 

•  •• 

1,019 

Etawah  . 

♦ 

* 

34 

812 

•  •  • 

745 

Etah .  . 

• 

% 

•• 

722 

... 

2,947 

Bareilly  . 

• 

• 

287 

2,394 

242 

Bijnor  . 

• 

• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

766 

8,500 

Budaun 

• 

« 

... 

532 

341 

1,746 

Moradabad 

• 

• 

... 

33 

6,851 

Shahjahanpur 

• 

... 

685 

533 

2,519 

Pilibbit 

• 

• 

... 

43 

146 

2,404 

Cawnpur  . 

• 

• 

2 

1,774 

40 

2,040 

Fatehpur  . 

• 

• 

•  •• 

95 

10 

2,554 

Banda  . 

• 

• 

... 

778 

38 

134 

Hamirpur  . 

• 

• 

... 

541 

... 

675 

Allahabad  . 

• 

• 

... 

409 

621 

2,675 

Jbansi  . 

* 

• 

Ml 

15 

48 

293 

J&laun 

• 

• 

•  •• 

138 

•  •• 

30 

Benares  . 

• 

... 

... 

•  •• 

1,295 

Mirzapur  . 

• 

• 

... 

74 

40 

552 

Jaunpur 

• 

• 

... 

540 

1,240 

Ghazipur  . 

• 

• 

... 

•  •• 

1,945 
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Distribution  of  Chiles  and  Qass&bs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — conoid, 


Districts. 

Chik. 

Qassab. 

Khatik. 

Others. 

Bakar- 

qassab. 

|  Others. 

Ballia 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8 

385 

Gorakhpur.  .  .  , 

... 

... 

19 

1,524 

Basti  .... 

•  •  • 

1,256 

248 

Azamgarh  .... 

... 

124 

2,610 

Tarai  .  .  *  . 

•  •• 

2 

... 

696 

Garhwal  .... 

•  •  « 

... 

8 

... 

Lucknow  «... 

25 

2,954 

2,161 

UoftO  •  •  ^  • 

... 

297 

2,380 

Rae  Bareli. 

.  «  « 

11 

1,929 

1,448 

Sitapur  .... 

•  n 

1,183 

1,388 

Hardoi  .... 

13 

50 

1,559 

892 

Kheri  .... 

1 

1,183 

829 

Faizabad  .  .  • 

... 

570 

1,105 

Gonda  .... 

... 

231 

1,909 

Bahr&ich  .... 

•  •• 

... 

918 

675 

Sultanpur  .... 

•  •  » 

»•  . 

1,191 

520 

Partabgarh  .  . 

•  •• 

506 

301 

Barabanki  .  .  . 

••• 

... 

1,962 

1,263 

Total 

49 

9,381 

23,155 

1,25,361 

VOL.  IV. 
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R 

Radha  :  Bhagat.1 — A  tribe  found  chiefly  in  Rohilkhand  a^d 
Oudh.  The  people  returning  themselves  as  Bhagat  in  the  last 
Census  returns  are  probably  the  same  people.  In  Bareilly  they 
have  three  endogamous  sub-castes  :  the  Bhatela,  Khatiya,  and 
Bichauri.  The  rule  of  exogamy  is  that  common  to  all  tribes  of 
this  grade.  According  to  tribal  usage  polygamy  is  forbidden;  but 
this  regulation  is  violated  by  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe.  They 
know  nothing  of  their  origin  except  that  they  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  Radha,  the  mistress  of  Krishna.  They  are  perhaps, 
like  the  Kingariyas,  akin  to  the  great  Nat  race.  They  have  now 
settled  down  and  do  not  admit  outsiders  to  their  tribe.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  practise  infant  marriage  ;  the  poor  seldom  marry  till 
they  are  adult.  The  women  are  allowed  no  license  either  before 
or  after  marriage.  Polyandry  is  prohibited  as  well  as  widow 
marriage.  A  wife  detected  in  adultery  is  expelled  from  the  house. 
They  are  Hindus  and  worship  Parameswar,  Devi,  Mahadeva,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Miyan  of  Amroha,  who  is  honoured  with  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  sweet  cakes  (gulgula)  and  goats.  These  offerings  are  received 
by  the  Madaris  who  attend  his  shrine.  Men  and  women  both 
worship  this  godling.  They  engage  Brahmans  for  their  religious 
and  g^ast-religious  ceremonies.  Such  Brahmans  are  received  on 
equal  terms  with  their  brethren.  They  burn  their  adult  dead  and 
bury  children.  The  ashes  are  consigned  to  the  Ganges  or  any  of 
its  tributaries.  They  perform  the  usual  sraddha  in  the  month  of 
Kuar  as  a  propitiation  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

2.  Their  profession,  as  is  shown  by  their  name,  is  singing  and 
dancing,  and  it  has  been  so  from  time  im- 
Occupation.  memorial.  Their  musical  instruments  are  the 
tahla ,  or  tambourine,  and  the  sarangi,  or  guitar.  Some  of  them  have 
now  turned  to  cultivation.  They  do  not,  like  other  similar  tribes, 
prostitute  their  girls  or  married  women.  They  abstain  from 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  eat  no  meat  but  that  of  goats. 


1  Based  on  notes  by  the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  Bareilly. 
Vot.  IV. 


n  2 
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RADHA  SWAMI. 


Distribution  of  the  Rddhas  and  Bhagats  according  to  the  Census 

of  1891. 


Districts. 

Radha. 

Bhagat. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sah&ranpur 

• 

1 

... 

1 

.  .  . 

Farrukhabad 

60 

64 

82 

103 

Mainpuri  . 

4 

6 

5 

2 

Etawah  . 

•  •• 

... 

2 

10 

Etah 

... 

... 

76 

51 

Bareilly 

29 

28 

12 

2 

Budaun  . 

8 

5 

6 

5 

Moradabad 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Shabjahanpur 

281 

282 

... 

Pilibhit 

64 

74 

... 

•  •  • 

Cawnpur  . 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Banda  . 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Benares  . 

67 

57 

... 

Tarai 

7 

4 

... 

•  •• 

Lucknow  . 

8 

10 

... 

»  .  • 

Sitapur 

359 

376 

... 

•  •• 

Hardoi 

772 

662 

•  •  • 

... 

Kheri  . 

313 

304 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Bahraich  . 

107 

130 

... 

•  •• 

Rampur 

18 

33 

... 

... 

Total 

2,036 

2,029 

252 

233 

Radha  Swami. — A  small  sect,  containing  at  the  last  Census 
only  188  adherents,  mostly  residents  of  Mathura;  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Rae  Salig  Ram,  late  Postmaster  General  of  these 
Provinces.  The  tenets  of  the  sect  seem  to  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  modern  reformed  Vaishnavas. 
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Radha  Vallabhi. — A  Gusain  order  founded  by  Hari  Vans,  of 
whom  Mr.  Growse1  says: — “  His  father  Vyasa  was  a  Gaur 
Brahman  of  Devaban  in  the  Saharanpur  District  who  had  long 
been  childless.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  attending  him  on  his  march  from  Agra,  when  at  last 
his  wife  Tara  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  the  little  village  of  Bad,  n^ar 
Mathura,  in  the  Sambat  year  1559.  In  grateful  recognition 
of  their  answered  prayers,  the  parents  named  the  child  after 
the  god  they  had  invoked  and  called  him  Hari  Vans,  i.e., 
‘  Harr’s  issue.’  When  he  had  grown  up  he  took  to  himself  a  wife 
by  name  Rukmini,  and  had  by  her  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
After  settling  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  world  and  live  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  With 
this  resolution  he  set  out  alone  on  the  road  to  Brindaban,  and  had 
reached  Charthawal  near  Hodal,  when  there  met  him  a  Brahman, 
who  presented  him  with  his  two  daughters,  and  insisted  on  his 
marrying  them,  on  the  strength  of  a  divine  command  which  he 
said  he  had  received  in  a  vision.  He  further  gave  him  an  image  of 
Krishna  with  the  title  of  Radha  Vallabba,  which,  on  his  arrival  at 
Brindaban,  was  set  up  by  Hari  Vans  in  a  temple  that  he  had  erected 
between  the  Jugal  and  the  Koliya  Ghats  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jamuna.  Originally  he  had  belonged  to  the  Madhvacharya  Sam- 
pradaya,  and  from  them  and  the  Nimbaraks,  who  also  claim  him, 
his  doctrine  and  ritual  were  professedly  derived.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  mysterious  incident  by  which  he  had  been  induced  to  forego 
his  intention  of  leading  a  celibate  life,  and  to  take  to  himself  two 
wives,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  his  strong  natural  passions 
which  he  was  unable  to  suppress  and  therefore  invented  a  fiction  to 
excuse,  his  devotion  was  all  directed,  not  to  Krishna  himself,  except 
in  a  very  secondaiy  degree,  but  to  his  fabled  mistress  Radha,  whom 
he  deified  as  the  goddess  of  lust.” 

2.  After  quoting  some  of  his  poems,  Mr.  Growse  goes  on  to 
say  :  “  If  ever  the  language  of  the  brothel  was  borrowed  for  temple 
use  it  has  been  so  here.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  Gusains,  who 
accept  as  their  gospel  these  nauseous  ravings  of  a  diseased  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  for  the  most  part  highly  respectable  married  men,  who 
contrast  rather  favourably  with  the  professors  of  rival  sects  that 
are  based  on  more  reputable  authorities.  Several  of  them  have  a 


1  Mathura,  185,  sgg. 
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very  good  knowledge  of  literary  Hindi ;  but  their  proficiency  in 
Sanskrit  is  not  very  high. 

3.  “To  indicate  the  fervour  of  his  passionate  love  for  his  divine 
mistress,  Hari  Vans  assumed  the  title  of  Hit  Ji,  and  is  popularly 
better  known  by  this  name  than  by  the  one  which  he  received  from 
hie  parents.  His  most  famous  disciple  was  Yyas  Ji  of  Otchha,  of 
whom  various  legends  are  reported.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  Swami 
he  found  him  busy  cooking,  but  at  once  propounded  some  knotty 
theological  problems.  The  sage,  without  any  hesitation,  solved  the 
difficulty,  but  first  threw  away  the  whole  of  the  food  which  he  had 
prepared,  with  the  remark  that  no  one  could  attend  properly  to  two 
things  at  once.  Yyas  was  so  struck  with  this  procedure  that  he 
then  and  there  enrolled  himself  as  his  disciple,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  conceived  such  an  affection  for  Brindaban  that  he  was  most 
reluctant  to  leave  it,  even  to  return  to  his  wife  and  children.  At 
last,  however,  he  forced  himslf  to  go,  but  he  had  not  been  with 
them  long  before  he  determined  that  they  should  themselves  disown 
him,  and  accordingly  he  one  day  in  their  presence  ate  some  food  from 
a  Bhangi’s  hand.  After  this  act  of  social  excommunication,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Brindaban,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  where  his  Samadh  or  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen.” 


Distribution  of  the  Rddha  Vallabhi  Gusains  according  to  the 

Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

M  uzaffarnagar  .  . 

30 

Mor&dabad  .  .  . 

2 

Agra  .... 

70 

Lalitpur  .  . 

5 

Mainpuri  .  . 

5 

Gorakhpur  . 

13 

Etcili  «  •  •  • 

13 

Gouda 

111 

Bijnor  .... 

3 

Totai, 

252 

Males  ....  160 

Females  ...  92 


Raghubansi. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  connected  with  the  Nikumbh 
{q.  ».).  Those  in  Sultan  pur  1  profess  to  be  lineally  descended  from 
Raghu,  an  ancestor  of  Rama,  and  claim  to  have  been  settled  in 


*  Settlement  Report,  135. 
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their  present  abode  ever  since  the  time  of  their  eponymous  ancestor. 
For  centuries  they  resisted  successfully  the  threatened  encroachments 
of  the  Bachgotis ;  and  maintained  intact  a  frontier  marked  by  a 
little  nameless  affluent  of  the  Gumti.  It  was  not  till  within  the 
half  century  of  disorder  and  misrule  which  preceded  the  annexation 
of  the  Province,  that  they  succumbed,  and  even  now,  though  only 
in  a  subordinate  position,  they  retain  no  considerable  portion  of 
their  ancient  heritage  In  Sitapur 1  they  have  suffered  much  in 
recent  times,  and  are  gradually  dying  out.  In  their  estates  a 
tradition  exists  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  fatal  to  the  farmer, 
and  that  the  tiling  of  a  house  brings  down  divine  displeasure  upon 
the  owner ;  hence  to  this  day  no  sugar  is  grown  and  not  a  tiled 
house  is  to  be  seen. 

2.  In  Sultanpur  they  marry  girls  of  the  Bilkhariya,  Tashaiya, 
Chandauriya,  Kath  Bais,  Bhale  Sultan,  Chandel,  and  Palwar  septs; 
and  give  brides  to  the  Tilokchandi  Bais,  Mainpuri  Chauhansi 
Surajbansis  of  Mahul,  Gautams  of  Nagar,  Majhauli  Bisens,  Raj. 
kumar  and  Bachgoti.  Their  gotra  is  Kasyapa.  In  Jaunpur  they 
take  brides  of  the  Nikumbh,  Gaharwar,  Chaupat  Khamb,  Bais 
Bisen,  Kakan,  Singhel,  Sombansi,  and  Ujjaini. 


Distribution  of  the  Baghubansi  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Sabaranpur 

9 

Bareilly 

69 

Meerut 

21 

Budaun  „ 

342 

Aligarh 

46 

Moradabad  . 

95 

Mathura  .  .  . 

19 

Shabj^banpur 

1,396 

Agra  .... 

83 

Pilibhit  . 

114 

Farrukbabad  . 

210 

Cawnpur  . 

261 

Mainpuri 

221 

Fatebpur 

479 

Etawab 

294 

Banda  .... 

1,725 

Etciti  •  •  •  • 

414 

Hamirpur  . 

614 

1  Oudh  Gazetteer,  III,  390. 
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Distribution  of  the  Raghubansi  R&jputs  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891 — concld. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Allahabad  . 

403 

Lucknow 

269 

Jhansi  .... 

57 

Unao  .... 

324 

Jalaun  .... 

33 

Rae  Bareli  . 

797 

Lalitpur  .  .  . 

10 

Sitapur 

611 

Benares  .  . 

15,197 

Hardoi 

156 

Mirzapur  .  . 

2,935 

Kheri  .... 

431 

Jaunpur 

17,412 

Faizabad 

2,921 

Ghazipur 

2,956 

Gonda 

11 

Ballia  .... 

151 

Bahraich  . 

175 

Gorakhpur 

1,445 

Sultanpur 

3,687 

Basti  .... 

997 

Partabgarh  . 

90 

Azamgarh 

2,477 

Barabanki  . 

]  ,249 

Tarai  .... 

20 

Total 

61,216 

Rahwari  1  ( rakwdr ,  “  quickpaced,  active”). — A  caste  of  camel 
owners  and  drivers,  also  known  as  Riwari,  Raewari.  Of  these 
people  Abul  Fazl  writes 8  : — “  Raibari  is  the  name  given  to  a  class 
of  Hindus  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  camel.  They 
teach  the  country -bred  lolt  camel  so  to  step  as  to  pass  over  great 
distances  in  a  short  time.  Although  from  the  capital  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Empire,  into  every  direction,  relay  horses  are  stationed, 
and  swift  runners  have  been  posted  at  the  distance  of  every  five 
l 'cos ,  a  few  of  these  camel  riders  are  kept  at  the  palace  in  readiness. 
Each  Raibari  is  put  in  charge  of  fifty  stud  arwdnahs ,  to  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding,  one  bughur  and  two  lofcs  are  attached.” 
Colonel  Tod,1 * 3  writing  of  the  Raibaris,  says  : — “  This  term  is  known 
throughout  Hindustan  only  as  denoting  persons  employed  in  rearing 


1  Largely  based  on  a  note  by  Babu  Atma  Ram,  Head  Master,  High  School- 
Mathura. 

sBlochmann,  Ain-i-Akbari,  I,  147,  sq.  For  a  complete  account  of  the  camel, 
see  Watt,  Economic  Dictionary,  s.v. 

3  Annals.' II,  357. 
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and  tending  camels,  who  are  there  always  Muslims.  Here  they 
are  a  distinct  tribe  and  Hindus,  employed  in  rearing  camels,  or  in 
stealing  them,  in  which  they  evince  a  peculiar  dexterity,  uniting 
with  the  Bhattis  in  the  practice  as  far  as  Daudputra.  When  they 
come  upon  a  herd  grazing,  the  boldest  and  most  experienced  strikes 
his  lane*,  into  the  first  he  reaches,  then  dips  a  cloth  in  the  blood, 
which,  at  the  end  of  his  lance,  he  thrusts  close  to  the  nose  of  the 
next,  and,  wheeling  about,  sets  off  at  speed,  followed  by  the  whole 
herd,  lured  by  the  scent  of  blood  and  the  example  of  their  leader.'’'’ 
Of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  tribe  we  are  told  that  “  in  Kachchh 
they  say  they  came  from  Marwar,  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  seat  of  their  tribe  goddess  Sikotra  is  at  J  odhpur.  The 
story  of  their  origin  is  that  Siva,  while  performing  religious  penance 
{tap),  created  a  camel  and  a  man  to  graze  it.  This  man  had  four 
daughters,  who  married  Rajputs  of  the  Chauhan,  Gambhir, 
Solanki,  and  Pramar  tribes.  These  and  their  offspring,  were  all 
camel  drivers.  Tall  and  strongly  made,  with  high  features  and  an 
oval  face,  the  Rahwari,  like  the  Ahir,  takes  flesh,  and  spirits,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  eat  with  Musalmans.  He  lives  for  days  solely 
on  camel’s  milk.  Except  a  black  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  the 
Rahwari  wears  cotton  clothes.  This  waist  cloth  {dhoti)  is  worn 
tucked  through  his  legs,  and  not  wound  round  the  hips  like  a  Raj¬ 
put’s.  They  live  much  by  themselves  in  small  hamlets  of  six  or 
eight  grass  huts.  They  are  described  as  civil  and  obliging,  honest, 
intelligent,  contented,  and  kindly.  They  are  very  poor,  living  on 
the  produce  of  their  herds.  Each  family  has  a  she-camel  called 
Mata  Meri,  which  is  never  ridden,  and  whose  milk  is  never  given  to 
any  one  but  a  Hindu.”  1 

2.  They  pretend  to  possess  a  complete  set  of  gotras  ;  but  no  one 

The  Rahw&ris  of  the  can  even  attempt  to  give  a  full  list  of  them. 
North-West  Provinces.  ^  man  canno£  marry  in  his  mother’s  or  grand¬ 
mother’s  gotra.  They  claim  to  be  Rajputs,  but  cannot  designate 
any  particular  sept  as  that  from  which  they  have  sprang.  They 
do  not  admit  outsiders  into  their  tribe.  Both  infant  and  adult 
marriages  are  allowed,  and  no  sexual  license  on  the  part  of  the  girls 
is  tolerated  before  marriage.  Polyandry  is  prohibited,  and  polygamy 
allowed  up  to  the  extent  of  three  wives  at  a  time.  The  marriage  is 
celebrated  in  the  usual  Plindu  fashion,  and  the  perambulations 


1  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V,  80  ;  see  also  VII,  137,  sq. 
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( bhanwar  phirna )  round  the  nuptial  shed  are  the  binding  part  of 
the  ritual.  A  widow  may  many  again  by  the  dhancha  form,  and 
the  levirate  is  permitted,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  on  the  widow 
to  marry  the  younger  brother  of  her  late  husband.  A  wife  can  be 
expelled  from  the  house  for  infidelity,  and  for  no  other  cause.  Such 
a  woman  may  marry  again  in  the  tribe  by  the  dhancha  form. 

3.  The  Rahwaris  are  Yaishnavas  and  worship  Bhagwan.  They 

worship  Devi  in  the  months  of  Chait  and 
Reli0ion  and  customs.  ag  we]}  as  Zahir  Pir  in  Bhadon.  They 

eat  the  offerings  themselves,  which  consist  of  sweetmeats  and  fruits. 
They  employ  Brahmans  as  their  family  priests,  and  such  Brahmans 
are  received  on  an  equality  with  those  who  do  the  same  service  for 
other  castes.  They  burn  their  dead.  Poor  people  leave  the  ashes 
on  the  cremation  ground ;  those  who  can  afford  it  take  them  to  the 
Ganges  or  Jumna.  They  do  the  srdddha,  and  some  even  go  to 
Gaya  for  that  purpose.  Their  primary  occupation  is  rearing,  tending, 
and  letting  out  camels  for  hire.  Some  have  purchased  land,  others 
cultivate  as  tenants,  and  others  are  landless  labourers.  They  eat 
the  flesh  of  cloven-footed  animals,  fowls,  and  fish ;  but  not  monkeys, 
pork,  beef,  flesh  of  whole  footed  animals,  crocodiles,  snakes,  lizards, 
jackals,  rats,  or  other  vermin,  or  the  leavings  of  other  people.  They 
can  eat  pakki  in  the  same  dish  with  Jats,  and  can  use  their  tobacco 
pipes,  and  they  will  also  smoke  with  Gujars ;  but  they  will  eat 
Jc ache  hi  only  with  their  own  caste.  The  Rahbari,  as  he  appears  in 
these  Provinces,  has  rather  an  evil  reputation  for  high-handedness, 
and  he  is  proverbially  deceitful  and  untrustworthy. 

Distribution  of  the  Rahwaris  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Muzaffarnagar 

39 

Mainpuri  .  . 

34 

Meerut  . 

.18 

Etah  .... 

4 

Bulandshahr  . 

89 

Jhausi 

2 

Mathura 

454 

Ghazipur  .  . 

4 

Agra  .... 

254 

Total 

898 

Raikwar. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  who  claim  to  be  of  Surajbansi 
origin.  Their  settlement  in  Bahraich 1  dates  from  about  1414  A.  D., 


1  Settlement  Report,  28,  sq.  . 
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when,  during  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  through  Hindustan  on  the 
decline  of  the  house  of  Tughlaq,  the  two  brothers,  Pratap  Sah  and 
Dondi  Sah,  Surajbans  Rajputs,  migrated  from  Raika  in  Kashmir, 
whence  they  profess  to  take  their  name,  and  finally  took  up  their 
abode  at  Ramnagar  in  the  Barabanki  District.  His  sons  overcame 
the  Bhar  Raja  and  acquired  his  estate  about  1450  A.D.,  and  since 
then  the  Raikwars  have  been  masters  of  the  western  part  of  the 
district.  In  the  time  of  Akbar,  Harihar  Deva,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Pratap  Sah,  who  had  been  summoned  to  court  to  explain  a  breach  of 
good  manners  in  levying  toll  from  one  of  the  Princesses  as  she 
passed  through  his  estate  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Sayyid 
Salar,  rendered  such  assistance  to  the  Emperor  in  his  campaign 
against  the  rebellious  Governor  of  Kashmir,  that  he  was  granted 
nearly  nine  parganas.  The  connection  of  the  Un&o  1 * 3  family  with 
the  great  R&jas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghagra  had  been  entirely 
broken  off  ;  but  when  they  began  to  rise  in  political  importance  they 
sought  to  renew  it,  and  Mitthu  Sinh  and  Bakht  Sinh  went  to  Ram¬ 
nagar  and  claimed  brotherhood  with  the  Raja.  He  heard  their 
story  and  entertained  them  with  hospitality,  and  sent  them  out  food. 
Amongst  other  things  he  provided  tooth-brushes  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  mm  tree.  All  other  Rajputs  place  a  special  value  on  this 
wood ;  but  the  Raikwars  alone  are  forbidden  to  use  it.  The  rejec¬ 
tion  of  these  tooth-brashes  by  his  guests  proved  to  him  that  they 
were  truly  of  his  own  kin.  The  brother  of  the  founders  of  the 
families  of  Baundi  and  Ramnagar  *  was  Bhairwanand.  His  nephews 
concocted  a  prophecy  that  their  uncle  should  be  sacrificed  to  secure 
the  future  greatness  of  the  family,  and  he  gave  up  his  life  for  their 
sake.  A  platform,  erected  in  the  village  of  Chanda  Sihali,  marks 
the  tradition  that  Bhairwanand  fell  into  a  well  and  was  allowed  to 
drown  there  in  the  hope  that  the  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled  and 
their  rule  continue  for  ever.  To  the  present  day  Raikwars  make  an 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  platform  of  Bhairwanand. 

2.  In  Rae  Bareli 8  their  sons  marry  girls  of  the  Bisen  and 
Trans-Ghagra  Bais  ;  their  daughters  marry  in  the  Bais,  Pan  war,  and 
Amethiya  septs.  In  Bareilly  they  select  brides  from  the  Bachhal 


i  Elliott  Chronicles,  44,  sq. 

s  Manual  of  Titles  in  Oudh,  10;  Oudh  Gazetteer,  I,  117,  120  sq.,  257,  285, 


3  Settlement  Report.  Appendix  C. 
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and  Gautam  septs ;  their  sons  marry  Janghara,  Bhur  and  Katheriya 
girls.  In  Farrukhabad  they  claim  to  belong  to  the  Vasishtha gotra  j 
their  girls  marry  in  the  Sombansi,  Rathaur,  and  Chauhan  septs ; 
their  sons,  in  the  Katheriya,  Gaur,  Baisgaur,  Nikumbh,  Jaiswar, 
Chamar  Gaur,  Ujjaini,  and  Parlhar.  In  Unao  their  daughters 
marry  Dikhits,  Gaharwars,  Janwairs,  Chauhans,  and  Chandols  ;  their 
sons,  Mahrors  and  Gahlots.  In  Unao  they  say  they  belong  to  the 
Bharadvaja  gotra  ;  they  take  brides  from  the  Bisen,  Ahban,  Kathe¬ 
riya,  Gaur,  and  Chandel,  and  give  brides  to  the  Sombansi,  Chandeb 
Gaur,  Chauh&n,  Tomar,  and  Ahban.  In  Hardoi,1  during  the  Mutiny  ? 
they  were  remarkable  for  their  lawlessness,  and  it  was  in  attacking 
their  fort  at  Ruiya  that  the  lamented  Adrian  Hope  was  killed. 


Distribution  of  the  Raikwdr  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dun 

1 

... 

1 

Saharanpur 

... 

14 

14 

Muzaffarnagav 

... 

606 

606 

Mathura 

2 

... 

2 

Agra 

1 

... 

1 

Farrukhabad 

623 

32 

655 

Mainpuri  . 

87 

... 

87 

Etawah 

80 

•  •• 

80 

Etah 

39 

•  •* 

39 

Bareilly 

355 

•• 

3od 

Budaun 

760 

... 

760 

Moradab&d 

41 

•  •• 

41 

Shahjah&npur 

99 

10 

109 

Pilibhit 

* 

2 

10 

12 

Cawnpur  . 

261 

... 

261 

Fateh  pur  . 

• 

116 

•  •• 

116 

1  Settlement  Report,  184. 
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Distribution  of  the  RaiJcwar  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891 — concld. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Banda 

• 

28 

... 

28 

Hamirpur 

• 

• 

• 

63 

... 

63 

Allahabad 

• 

• 

• 

401 

45 

446 

Jhansi 

• 

• 

• 

4 

... 

4 

Jalaun 

462 

1 

463 

Lalitpur 

• 

• 

3 

3 

Benares 

» 

• 

1 

... 

1 

Jaunpur 

• 

95 

... 

95 

Ghazipur 

• 

• 

• 

228 

... 

228 

Ballia 

• 

701 

... 

701 

Gorakhpur 

• 

• 

843 

14 

857 

Basti 

• 

• 

• 

881 

... 

881 

Azamgarh 

• 

• 

• 

1,025 

... 

1,025 

Lucknow 

• 

• 

• 

407 

... 

407 

Un&o 

• 

• 

• 

2,070 

431 

2,501 

Eae  Bareli 

• 

• 

• 

168 

39 

207 

Sitapur 

• 

• 

• 

1,165 

62 

1,227 

Hardoi 

• 

• 

• 

2,073 

... 

2,073 

Kheri 

• 

• 

• 

306 

9 

315 

Faizabad 

• 

«# 

• 

1,758 

1,758 

Gonda 

• 

• 

• 

737 

... 

737 

Bahraich 

• 

• 

• 

4,247 

350 

4,597 

Sultanpur 

• 

« 

• 

282 

42 

324 

Partabgarh 

• 

• 

• 

916 

116 

1,032 

Barabanki 

• 

• 

• 

2,578 

17 

2,595 

Total 

23,909 

1,798 

26,707 

RAIN. 
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Rain. — A  gardening  and  cultivating  caste  found  in  the  Meerut 
and  Rohilkhand  Divisions,  with  both  a  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
branch.  They  are  the  same  as  the  Arains  of  the  Pan  jab,  of  whom 
Mr.  Purser  writes1 : — “  The  Arains  say  they  came  from  Sirsa,  Raniya, 
and  Delhi,  and  were  originally  Hindu  Rajputs.  They  claim  to  be 
descended  from  Rae  Jaj,  the  grandson  of  Lava,  founder  of  Lahore. 
Jaj  was  the  ruler  of  the  Sirsa  territory,  and  on  that  account  was 
called  Rae;  and  his  descendants  became  subsequently  known  as 
Arain.  They  became  Muhammadans  chiefly  in  the  time  of  Shahab- 
ud-din  Ghori,  or  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Some  three 
hundred  years  ago  they  came  to  this  part  of  the  country.  Some  of 
the  Arains  of  the  Jalandhar  Tahsil  say  they  are  the  descendants  of 
Raja  Bhuta,  fifth  in  descent  from  Raja  Karan,  and  were  settled  in 
Uchh.  They  were  forcibly  converted  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 
They  then  migrated  to  Sirsa,  and  thence  at  various  times  came  into 
the  Panjab.  They  had  to  leave  Uchh  because  they  refused  to  give 
a  lady,  called  Basanti,  to  the  king.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  this 
verse,  which  also  shows  the  straits  they  were  reduced  to — 

Uchh  na  dUe  Bhutian  chata  Basanti  nar  ; 

Dana  pani  chuk  gaya  ;  chahan  moti  har. 

1  The  Bhutas  neither  gave  Uchh  nor  the  lady  Basanti ; 
food  and  water  were  exhausted;  they  had  to  eat  pearls.’ 

2.  “  One  of  the  chief  Arain  clans  is  called  Bhutta.  They  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  converted  Kambohs,  and  say  they  are 
legitimate,  and  the  Kambohs  the  illegitimate,  offspring  of  a  common 
ancestor.  In  my  enquiries  they  would  admit  no  relationship.  It 
would  seem  they  were  originally  located  on  the  lower  Indus,  and 
that  one  section  of  them  settled  on  the  Ghaggar.  When  this  river 
dried  up,  they  moved  into  the  J umna  and  Cis-Satlaj  tracts ;  and 
perhaps  spread  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  across  the  fine  of 
movement  of  their  brethren,  who  were  moving  up  the  valleys  of  the 
great  rivers.  By  some  they  are  said  to  be  the  same  stock  as  the 
Sainis ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  a  common  tradition,  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  probably  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Arains  are  called  in 
Persian  Baghbanan,  which  is  the  translation  of  Mali ,  or  gardener,  and 
that  Saini  is  only  a  local  term  for  the  Mails.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Mahr  is  a  title  among  the  Arains,  and  also  among  the  Gujars.” 


*  Jalandhar. Settlement  Report,  82,  sq. 
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3.  From  Hissar  Mr.  Fagan  writes: — “In  Hissar  they  are 
exclusively  Musalman  and  claim  Rajput  descent,  their  ancestor 
having  lost  caste  by  taking  to  agriculture.  Their  gotras  appear  to 
bear  Rajput  names,  such  as  Siroha,  Chauhan,  and  Bhati.  There  is 
however  one  gotra  called  Katma,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  the  time 
Arains,  who  are  not  Rajputs.  The  tradition  of  the  Sirsa  Rains  is 
that  they  were  expelled  from  Uchh,  near  Multan,  by  their  enemies, 
and  escaped  by  abandoning  their  military  rank  and  taking  to 
market  gardening,  the  tribal  occupation  of  their  neighbours,  the  true 
Rains.  They  came  and  settled  on  the  Ghaggar,  and  up  tc  the 
famine  of  179AA.D.  they  are  said  to  have  held  the  whole  of  the 
Ghaggar  valleyfrom  Bhatner  up  to-  Tohana  in  Fatehabad.  The 
famine,  combined  with  the  attacks  of  the  marauding  Bhatti  Rajputs, 
weakened  their  hold  on  the  land,  and  they  finally  broke  before  the 
Chalisa  famine  of  1783  A.D.  ( Sambat  1840 )  and  many  of  them 
emigrated  to  Bareilly,  Pilibhit,  and  Rampur  in  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces.  On  the  advent  of  British  power  they  again  expanded,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Sirsa.  One  clan  deny  any  connection  with  the  Musalman 
Kambohs,  which  the  Sirsa  Rains  appear  to  admit.” 

4.  Mr.  Ibbetson  says1  : — “  The  Satlaj  Arains  in  Sirsa  say  that 
they  are,  like  the  Arains  of  Lahore  and  Montgomery,  connected  by 
origin  with  the  Hindu  Kambohs.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  it  probable 
that  both  classes  are  really  Kambohs  who  have  become  Musalmans, 
and  that  the  Ghaggar  Arains  emigrated  in  a  body  from  Multan, 
while  the  others  moved  gradually  up  the  Satlaj  into  their  present 
place.  He  describes  the  Arains  of  the  Ghaggar  as  the  most  advanced 
and  civilised  tribe  in  the  Sirsa  District,  and  he  considers  them 
at  least  equal  in  social  status  to  the  Jats,  over  whom  they  them¬ 
selves  claim  superiority.” 


Distribution  of  Rdins  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Debra  Dun  ..... 

... 

135 

135 

Saharanpur  ..... 

131 

1,168 

1,299 

Muzaffarnagar  ..... 

12 

2,099 

2,111 

1  Panj&b  Ethnography,  267. 
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Distribution  of  the  Rdins  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concld. 


Distbicts. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Mathura 

• 

•  • 

• 

... 

1 

1 

B'.reilly  . 

• 

• 

• 

... 

1,918 

1,918 

Moradab&d 

• 

• 

• 

... 

1 

1 

Pilibblt 

• 

•  • 

• 

... 

5,197 

5,197 

Jhansi 

• 

f  * 

• 

... 

3 

3 

Gorakhpur 

• 

• 

• 

3 

3 

Tarai  . 

• 

• 

• 

... 

4,573 

4,573 

Bahraich 

• 

• 

• 

... 

2 

2 

Total 

• 

146 

15,097 

15,243 

Raj,  Raj  Mistri,  Thawai  (in  Persian  Me’mdr). — The  mason 
and  bricklayer  caste.  The  word  Raj  means  either  a  “  head  work¬ 
man  ”  (Hindi  raja)  or  is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  rdz ;  Mistri 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  meslre ;  Thawai  of  the  Sanskrit  stha 
pati.  The  caste  is  a  purely  occupational  one,  and  is  recruited  from  many 
of  the  lower  castes,  among  whom  Chamars  are  very  numerous. 


Distribution  of  the  Raj  Mistris  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Saharanpur 

•  • 

318 

166 

484 

Muzaffarnagar  .  .  . 

•  • 

390 

166 

556 

Meerut  . 

246 

77 

323 

Bulandshahr  .  •  • 

• 

577 

4 

581 

Aligarh  ...» 

•  • 

285 

2 

287 

Mathura  . 

•  • 

54 

•  •• 

54 

Agra  .... 

. 

8 

56 

64 

Farrukh&bad 

•  • 

16 

189 

205 

Mainpuvi  .... 

•  • 

181 

... 

181 
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Distribution  of  the  RdJ  Mistris  according  to  the  Census  of  1891—  coutd. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Mu  Salmans 

Total. 

Etawah 

• 

• 

• 

157 

2 

159 

Etrth 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

145 

90 

235 

Bijnor 

* 

« 

• 

... 

258 

258 

Budaun 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

41 

327 

368 

Moradabad 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

26 

290 

316 

Sh&bjahanpur 

• 

% 

« 

• 

• 

12 

122 

134 

Pilibhit  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

3 

3 

Cawnpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

38 

38 

Fateh  pur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

158 

158 

H  amir  pur  . 

• 

4 

• 

• 

• 

26 

1 

27 

Allahabad  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

21 

35 

56 

Jhansi  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

123 

3 

126 

Jalaun  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 

10 

Benares 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

98 

98 

Jaunpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

109 

109 

Ghazipur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

10 

10 

Gorakhpur 

• 

• 

• 

s 

• 

34 

128 

162 

Basti  . 

• 

4 

• 

< 

... 

112 

112 

Azamgarh  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

12 

12 

I'arii 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

*  •  • 

5 

5 

Lucknow  • 

4 

• 

• 

• 

2 

5 

7 

Unao  i 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

... 

249 

249 

Bad  Bareli  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

184 

184 

Sltapur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

4 

Hardoi  . 

» 

• 

♦ 

• 

4 

4 

8 

Kheri  . 

• 

4 

• 

• 

• 

145 

36 

181 

Faizabad 

• 

• 

• 

... 

90 

90 

Vol.  1Y. 
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Distribution  of  the  Raj  Mistris  according  to  the  Census  of  1891  — concld. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

GoLda 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  •  • 

28 

28 

Bahraich 

• 

• 

•  • 

171 

... 

171 

Sultanpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

... 

238 

238 

Partabgarh 

• 

• 

•  • 

... 

21 

21 

B&rabunki 

• 

• 

• 

73 

148 

221 

Total 

3,165 

3,468 

6,633 

Raji  (“  the  royal  people  ”). — A  tribe,  apparently  of  non-Aryan 
affinities,  found  in  Askot,  in  Kumaun,  and  in  small  numbers  along 
the  lower  Himalayan  ranges. 

2.  They  have  been  identified  with  the  Rajya  Kiratas,  who,  in 
early  Sanskrit  literature,  are  joined  with  the 
g  Sakas  and  Savaras  as  Dasyus,  and  are  placed 
by  the  Varaha  Sanhita  between  Amaravana  and  China,  or  between 
Jagesar  and  Tibet ;  and  the  title  will  mean  either  “the  princely 
Kiratas  ”  or  the  “  the  Kiratas  of  Rajya.”  1  The  Rajis  have  often 
been  noticed  by  ethnographers  whose  speculations  have  been  based 
on  a  few  lines  by  Mr.  Traill.2  It  is  there  said  that  the  Raji 
represent  themselves  as  descendants  of  one  of  the  aboriginal 
princes  of  Kumaun,  “  who  with  his  family  fled  to  the  jungle  to 
escape  the  destruction  threatened  by  an  usurper.  Under  the  pre¬ 
tension  of  royal  oigin,  the  Rawats  or  Rajis  abstain  from  offering 
to  any  individual,  whatever  his  rank,  the  usual  Eastern  salutation.” 
He  also  states  that  there,  is  a  total  dissimilitude  of  language 
between  the  Rajis  and  Kumaunis,  and  that  the  Dorns  may  have 
been  descended  from  these  Rajis,  “  the  former  being,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  dark,  almost  black,  with  crisp,  curly  hair,  inclining 
to  wool.”  This,  until  the  present  enquiries,  is  the  only  account 
that  has  been  given  on  any  authority  regarding  the  Rajis ;  yet 


1  Muir,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Texts,  II,  365,  491 ;  Wright,  Nepdl,  89,  106,  110,  312  ; 
Journal,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1849,  pages  733,  766 ;  1858,  page  446,  quoted  by- 
Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  II,  364,  sqq. 

2  Reyorl,  Kumaun,  19,  57  ;  Asiatic  Researches,  XVI,  150. 
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Professor  Ritter  found  in  it  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  a  Negro 
race  may  have  been  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
Himalaya  and  Kuen-lun.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  the  Dorns  have  curly  hair  inclining  to  wool.  Out  of  hundreds 
that  have  come  under  notice,  not  a  single  one  can  be  said  to  have 
any  Negroid  characteristic,  though  many  are  of  an  extremely 
dark  complexion,  like  the  other  similar  servile  castes  in  the  plains. 
Dr.  Pritchard*  1 *  conjectured  that  the  Raj  is  would  be  found  to 
resemble  the  other  numerous  aboriginal  tribes  found  along  the 
Himalayan  border,  all  “  possessing  the  physical  character  of  the 
Bhotiyas  in  general  and  very  unlike  the  Dorns.  ”  Dr.  Latham  3 
too  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Rajis  are  “  the  equivalents  to 
the  Chepang  of  Nepal.”  Captain  Strachey  noticed  “nothing 
very  remarkable  about  them,  except  an  expression  of  alarm  and 
stupidity  in  their  faces,  and  they  are  perhaps  darker  and  otherwise 
more  like  lowland  Hindustanis  than  the  average  Kumaun  Pahdris .” 
They  manufacture  wooden  bowls  for  sale  and  “live  under  tem¬ 
porary  huts,  frequently  moving  from  place  to  place  amidst  the 
jungles  of  Chipula  ;  their  principal  subsistence  being  certain  edible 
sorts  of  wild  plants  and  what  game  they  can  catch,  and  they  occa- 
sionly  get  presents  of  cooked  food  from  the  villagers.  They  have 
a  dialect  of  their  own,  but  some  of  them  can  communicate  with 
their  civilized  neighbours  in  Pahari  Hindi.”  The  scanty  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Raji  languages  that  has  been  collected  supports  the 
connection  with  the  tribes  of  Nepal  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham. 

3.  The  following  more  particular  account  of  the  Rajis  has  been 
prepared  from  notes  by  Bhawani  Singh, 
Teacher  of  the  Deoliya  Kot  School  in  the 

Almora  District : — 

4.  They  are  known  by  two  names :  Raji  and  Rawat.  These 

names  are  used  by  the  people  themselves  as 

Traditions  and  marri-  ..  .  ...  ml  ,  ,, 

age.  well  as  by  outsiders,  they  say  that  they 

are  descended  from  the  servants  of  the  Raja 
of  Kutpur,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  for  some  fault.  Since 
then  they  have  been  wandering  about  in  the  hills  and  forests, 
living  on  jungle  produce.  At  the  time  of  their  expulsion  the 
Raja  of  Kutpur  was  Nil  Kapal,  but  they  cannot  say  how  many 


Fresh  enquiry. 


1  Researches,  IV,  206,  231. 

1 Ethnology  of  the  British  Colonies ,  132  ;  Atkinson,  loc.  cit,,  366. 
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years  ago  he  lived.  This  Kutpur  family^  they  say,  reigned  for 
thirty-eight  generations — from  Vikramaditya  to  Biram  Deo.  All 
the  members  of  the  tribe  consider  themselves  equal  and  intermarry 
freely.  Their  appearance,  in  the  opinion  of  this  observer,  suggests 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  not  the  degraded  descendants  of 
one  of  the  higher  castes.  Their  tribal  deity  is  Bagh  Nath,  “  the 
tiger  lord/'  who  has  a  shrine  at  Kutpur,  supported  by  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  villages.  They  practise  the  ordinary  Hindu  law  of 
exogamy ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  two  sisters.  They 
are  monogamous,  but  can  keep  concubines.  The  bridegroom’s  father 
or,  in  default  of  him,  some  near  relation,  arranges  the  marriage. 
If  the  parties  are  minors,  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  essential. 
Some  small  bride-price  is  usually  paid.  Part  of  this  is  paid  a 
few  days  before  the  marriage,  and  the  balance  when  the  husband 
brings  home  his  bride.  The  greater  part  of  it  becomes  the  special 
property  of  the  bride,  and  if  she  be  divorced,  which  can  be  done  if 
she  proves  unfaithful  or  contracts  leprosy,  6he  takes  away  with 
her  her  own  share  of  the  bride-price.  A  divorced  woman,  can  marry 
again,  and  the  offspring  of  regular  marriages,  widow  marriages, 
and  those  contracted  with  divorced  women,  all  inherit  equally  the 
property  of  their  father.  The  levirate  is  allowed  with  the  usual 
restriction  that  it  is  only  the  younger  brother  of  the  husband  that 
can  marry  his  widow.  If  the  widow  marries  an  outsider,  the 
guardianship  of  her  children  by  her  first  husband  falls  to  the 
brother  of  her  late  husband.  They  succeed  to  the  whole  estate 
of  their  father ;  if  there  be  no  sons,  his  brethren  succeed. 

5.  The  baby  is  named  five  days  after  birth,  and  on  that  day  the 
family  eat  specially  good  food.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  couvade  and  no  custom  of  adop¬ 
tion. 

6.  When  a  boy  attains  majority,  his  father  goes  and  arranges 
the  price  of  a  bride  for  him.  He  pays  over 
something  in  advance  to  close  the  bargain, 

and  is  then  feasted,  and  remains  there  for  the  night.  Then  a 
date  is  fixed,  and  the  boy's  father  comes  with  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  and  takes  the  bride  home.  A  betrothal  cannot  be  annulled 
by  the  friends  of  the  girl  once  they  have  received  part  of  the 
bride-price  in  advance.  The  only  ceremony  at  the  reception  of  the 
bride  into  the  family  of  her  husband  is  that  his  mother  rubs  some 
yellow  pigment  on  her  forehead  as  she  enters  the  house. 


Birth  ceremonies. 


Betrothal. 
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7.  They  bury  their  dead  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  jungle. 

The  clothes  of  the  dead  person  and  the  sheet 
Disposal  of  the  dead.  . 

m  which  the  corpse  is  wrapped  are  laid  over 
the  grave  and  not  removed  by  the  friends.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  idea  is  to  provide  clothing  for  the  naked  spirit  in  the 
next  world. 

8.  The  children  of  the  deceased  and  his  younger  brothers  get 

their  heads,  beards,  and  moustaches  shaved, 

Ancestor  worship.  . 

and  the  hair  is  thrown  on  the  grave  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man.  They  appear  to  perform  no 
ceremony  in  the  nature  of  the  srdddha ,  and  no  loss  of  ceremonial 
purity  results  after  death,  childbirth,  or  menstruation. 

9.  They  call  themselves  Hindu  by  religion.  They  worship 

Devi  in  the  month  of  October  under  a  large 

tree  with  an  offering  of  cooked  food  and 
animal  sacrifice.  When  any  one  gets  ill,  they  worship  the  gods, 
ghosts,  and  demons  of  the  jungle ;  but  they  erect  no  temples  in 
their  honour,  and  make  no  pilgrimages.  They  appear  to  have  no 
caste  initiation  ceremony,  and  no  priests.  Their  religious  duties  are 
performed  by  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  family.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Devi  is  performed  publicly  by  day ;  but  that  of  the  ghosts 
and  demons,  secretly  by  night.  The  special  offering  to  Devi  con¬ 
sists  of  goats ;  the  demon  and  ghosts  are  propitiated  by  a  sacrifice 
of  fowls.  These  offerings  are  made  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  under 
some  large  trees.  After  the  offering  is  made,  the  meat  is  consumed 
by  the  worshippers. 

1 0.  Their  festivals  are  the  Kark  Sankrant,  or  “  passage  of  the 

„  . ,  ,  sun  into  the  sign  of  Cancer ;  ”  and  those  of 

Festivals.  . 

Aries  and  Capricornus,  Mekha ,  Makara  ki 
Sankrant ;  marriage  days  and  after  childbirth.  On  these  festivals 
they  eat  specially  good  food  themselves  and  entertain  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends.  They  believe  that  demons  and  ghosts  inhabit 
the  tops  of  mountains,  rivers,  wells,  and  wherever  water  accumu¬ 
lates.  If,  after  a  visit  to  the  jungle,  a  person  becomes  ill,  they 
attribute  the  attack  to  the  wrath  of  the  jungle  demon.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  propitiate  him  with  appropriate  sacrifices.  The  fields 
are  haunted  by  a  special  demon  known  as  Chhal,  who  is,  as  a  rule 
benignant.  Though  they  keep  no  annual  feasts  in  their  honour, 
they  live  in  excessive  dread  of  the  ghosts  of  their  deceased  rela¬ 
tions.  These  ghosts  are  of  two  kinds :  some  are  worshipped  as 
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the  protectors  of  the  household  ;  and  others  because,  if  neglected, 
they  bring  disease  and  death. 

11.  Their  chief  omens  are  derived  from  throbbing  of  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Thus  the  throbbing  of 
the  left  eye  or  of  any  member  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  forebodes  evil ;  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  throb¬ 
bing  of  any  member  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

12.  They  are  much  in  dread  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  of  demoniacal 
E  ^  ^  influence  generally  :  the  favourite  precaution 

is  to  bestow  opprobrious  names  of  their 

children. 

13.  They  are  not  skilled  in  any  special  form  of  magic  or  witch¬ 
craft,  but  certain  persons  occasionally  fall 
under  the  influence  of  a  demon,  and  m  a 

state  of  ecstasy  pour  out  incoherent  expressions,  which  are  regarded 
as  oracles.  In  such  cases  the  family  guardian  demon  is  invoked 
to  expel  the  malignant  intruder,  and  he  instructs  them  which  form 
of  worship  or  sacrifice  should  be  used  to  bring  about  this  result. 
The  name  of  this  family  demon  is  Baital,  the  Sanskrit  Vetala. 

14.  They  are  not  allowed  to  eat  food  which  has  been  touched  by 

Dorns,  Dhobis,  and  similar  foul  castes.  Their 
Social  rules^and  occupa-  ebief  'business  is  to  act  as  the  pioneers  of 

civilization  by  clearing  the  jungle.  In  this 
occupation  they  believe  themselves  to  be  much  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  demons  of  the  jungle ;  and  in  order  to  ward  them  off, 
they  bury  in  the  earth  some  animal  bones  or  hang  them  on  a  tree 
close  to  the  spot  where  they  are  working.  They  eat  the  flesh  of 
cloven-footed  animals  and  fish.  They  drink  spirits  freely  when 
procurable.  There  is  no  food  or  drink  specially  reserved  for  males. 
All  members  of  the  family  eat  together  in  the  same  plastered 
enclosure  ( chauka ),  within  which  they  place  the  leaf  vessels  in  which 
they  take  their  food.  They  are  said  never  to  use  any  form 
of  salutation,  either  to  strangers  or  to  relatives  and  friends ;  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  pretend  to  be  of  royal  blood,  and  consider 
themselves  inferior  to  no  man.  They  are  very  shy  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  strangers;  but  those  who  gain  confidence  are  well 
received  and  hospitably  entertained  on  the  roots  and  fruits  which 
form  their  ordinary  food.  Usually  when  they  see  a  stranger  ap¬ 
proaching,  they  run  away  and  hide  in  the  jungle.  They  have  a 
dialect  of  their  own,  which  is  not  intelligible  to  outsiders,  and  this 
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language  is  always  spoken  by  the  women  and  children.  Most  of 
the  adult  males  are  able  to  communicate  with  strangers  in  rude 
Pahdri  Hindi.  They  are  constantly  on  the  move  in  search  of  jungle 
produce  of  various  kinds ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they 
have  begun  to-  settle  down  and  have  taken  to  a  rude  form  of 
cultivation  in  which  they  burn  down  scrub  jungle  and  sow  the  ^eed 
in  the  ashes.  This  is  the  dahya  cultivation  of  the  Central  Indian 
Plateau.  At  present  one  of  their  chief  industries  is  the  making 
of  rude  vessels  out  of  the  wood  of  the  genti  tree;  these  they  ex¬ 
change  in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  jungle  for  scraps  of  coarse 
cloth  and  grain.  When  they  acquire  any  grain  by  barter  in  this  way 
or  by  cultivation,  they  hide  it  away  in  caves  or  tie  it  up  in  leaves 
and  hang  it  from  the  branches  of  trees.  Meanwhile,  they  live  on 
any  roots  and  fruits  they  can  secure,  and  return  to  tbeir  grain 
stores  only  when  pressed  by  extreme  hunger.  Some  roots  and  fruits 
they  hide  away  in  caves  for  use  in  time  of  need.  Their  cultivation 
has  hitherto  been  of  the  most  casual  and  careless  kind ;  but  in 
recent  years  they  have  been  helped  by  Government  to  obtain  cattle 
and  implements,  and  the  younger  generation  show  signs  of  taking 
more  steadily  to  cultivation  than  their  forefathers.  The  bride-price 
is  almost  invariably  paid  in  coarse  earthen  or  wooden  vessels  and 
implements  for  digging  jungle  roots. 

15.  From  this  account  they  appear  to  be  in  about  the  same 
stage  of  culture  as  the  Korwas  of  Mirzapur. 

2.  Rajkumar  (Sanskrit  raja  kumdra,  “a  prince  ”). — A  sept 
of  Rajputs  in  Oudh  and  the  Eastern  Districts.  The  term 
Rajkumar  is  commonly  applied  to  the  junior  branches  of  all 
houses  in  which  a  Raj  exists,  and  thus  there  are  Rajkumar 
Bais,  Rajkumar  Kanhpuriya,  and  Rajkumar  Bachgoti.  It  is 
to  the  last  of  these  that  the  term  is  most  generally  applied,  and 
the  only  explanation  suggested  of  their  appropriation  of  the  title 
is  that  it  is  to  distinguish  them  from  their  brethren  the  Rajwars, 
who  could  once  pride  themselves  on  their  chief  being  a  Raja. 
With  them  alone  the  distinction  has  superseded  the  broader 
appellation  of  the  clan.1  The  clan  to  which  Bariyar  Sinh 
the  common  ancestor,  belonged,  has  now  five  branches,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  likened  to  the  five  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand ;  these  are  the  Chauhan,  the  Rajkumar,  the  Raj  war,  the 


1  Sultdnpur  Settlement  Report,  152, 
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Bachgoti,  and  the  Khanzada.1  The  Rajkumars,  through  Bariyar 
Sinh,  claim  direct  descent  from  Raja  Kundh  Raj,  brother  of 
Prithivi  Raja  of  Delhi.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Bariyar  Sinh.  Some  fix  it  at  Sambhal  near  Moradabad  > 
some  at  Sambhar  in  Ajmer.  By  one  account  his  emigration  was 
due  to  the  defeat  of  the  Delhi  Chauhans ;  by  another  story  his 
father,  who  had  already  twenty-two  sons,  married  a  young  bride 
and  she  insisted  that  her  son  should  succeed  to  the  title;  so  Bariyar 
Sinh  and  his  brothers  were  driven  to  go  abroad  and  seek  their 
fortunes.  The  chief  families  of  the  sept  are  Dera,  Meopur,  Nanau, 
and  Paras  Patti.  The  history  and  traditions  of  the  sept  have  been 
elaborately  illustrated  by  Mr.  Carnegy.  One  of  the  earliest  ac¬ 
counts  of  Rajput  infanticide  referred  to  the  Rjfjkumars.8 

2.  In  Sultanpur  it  is  reported  that  they  take  brides  from  the 
Bilkhariya,  Tashai ya,  Chandauriya,  Kath  Bais,  Bhale  Sultan, 
Raghubansi,  and  Gargbansi ;  and  give  girls  to  the  Tilokchandi  Bais, 
Mainpuri  Chauhans,  Surajbansi  of  Mahul,  Gau tarns  of  Nagar, 
Bisens  of  Majhauli,  Kanhpuriya,  Gahlot,  and  Sombansi.  Their 
gotra  is  said  to  be  Yatsya.  In  Jaunpur  it  is  said  that  they  take 
brides  from  the  Raghubansi,  Bais,  Chaupat  Khamb,  Nikumbh, 
Dhanmast,  Gautam,  Gaharwar,  Bisen,  Panwar,  Chandel,  Saunak, 
Drigbansi ;  and  give  girls  to  the  Kalhans,  Sirnet,  Gautam,  Suraj¬ 
bansi,  Bachgoti,  Rajwar,  Bisen,  Kanhpuriya,  Gaharwar,  Baghel, 
and  Bais. 


Distribution  of  the  Rdjkumdr  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Mathura  .... 

199 

Banda 

•  • 

• 

2 

Agra  .... 

4 

Allahabad 

•  • 

• 

216 

Farrukhabad  .  . 

2 

Jhansi 

•  • 

• 

11 

Mor&d&bad  .  . 

27 

Benares  . 

•  • 

• 

199 

Pilibhit  .... 

1 

Mirzapur 

•  • 

• 

115 

Cawnpur  .  .  •  . 

12 

Jaunpur  . 

•  • 

• 

5,745 

Fatebpur  .... 

4 

Ghazipur . 

•  • 

• 

38 

1  Faizdbdd  Settlement  Report,  129  ;  Elliot.  Chronicles  of  Undo,  43. 
5  Asiatic  Researches,  TV,  340  :  Calcutta  Review,  I,  377. 
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Distribution  of  the  Rdjkumdr  RAjputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891— concld. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Ba.liia  .... 

6 

Sitapur  .... 

2 

Gorakhpur 

285 

Faizabad  .... 

1,575 

Basti  .... 

337 

Gouda  .... 

10 

Azamgarh  , 

212 

Bah  raich  .... 

23 

Lucknow  .... 

29 

Sultanpur 

15,299 

Unao  .... 

8 

Paitabgarh  .  . 

123 

Rae  Bareli 

219 

Barabanki  .  . 

61 

Total 

24,764 

Rajput  (Sanskrit  rdjn-putra ,  “ son  of  a  king”). —  The  warrior 
and  land  owning  race  of  Northern  India,  who  are  also  known  as 
Thakur,  <flord  ”  (Sanskrit  ihakkura),  or  Chhatri,  the  modern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ancient  Kshatriya.  All  or  most  of  the  Rajput  tribes 
in  these  Provinces  have  legendary  accounts  of  their  origin  from  the 
country  known  as  Rajwara,  Rajasthan  or  Rajputana.  As  General 
Cunningham  writes  h — “  The  term  Rajputana  is  at  present  restricted 
to  the  States  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  Narbada,  of  which  the 
Jumna  forms  the  eastern  boundary  ;  but  previous  to  the  Mahratta 
conquest  it  really  extended  from  the  Satlaj  on  the  west  to  the  Chhota 
Sindh  R(yer  of  Marwar  on  the  east. 

2.  “  Within  these  limits  the  old  States  of  Rajputana  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  large  groups  according  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  positions,  as  Western,  Eastern,  and  Southern. 

3.  “  Western  Rajputana  including  the  Rathaur  States  of  Bikaner 
and  Marwar;  the  Jadon-Bhatti  State  of  Jaysalmer;  the  Kachh - 
waha  States  of  Jaypur  and  Shaikhawati ;  and  the  Chauhan  State 
of  Ajmer. 

4.  “  Eastern  Rajputana  would  include  the  present  Naruka-Kachh- 
waha  State  of  A1  war ;  the  Jat  States  of  Bharatpur  and  Dholpur; 
the  Jadon  State  of  Karauli ;  the  British  Districts  of  Gurgaon, 
Mathura,  and  Agra;  and  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Districts  of 
Gwalior,  which  still  bear  the  names  of  their  old  Rajput  proprietors, 


1  Archaeological  Reports,  XX,  1,  sqq. 
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as  Jadomvati,  Tomargar,  Kachhwahagar,  Bhadaurgar,  and  Khichi- 
wara. 

5.  “  Southern  Rajputana  including  the  two  Chauhan  States  o£ 
Bundi  and  Kotah,  with  the  whole  of  Mewar  and  Malwa. 

6.  “In  ancient  times  the  whole  country  lying  between  the  Arvali 
Hills  of  Alwar  and  the  Jumna  was  divided  between  Matsya  on  the 
west  and  Surasena  on  the  east,  with  Dasurana  on  the  south  and  south¬ 
west  border.  Matsya  included  the  whole  of  the  present  Alwar 
territory,  with  portions  of  Jaypur  and  Bharatpur.  Bairat  and 
Muchari  were  both  in  Matsyadesa ;  while  Karnan,  Mathura,  and 
Bayana  were  all  in  Surasena.  To  the  east  was  Panchala,  including 
the  Antarveda  and  Rohilkhand.  The  Surasenas  were  Yadavas  or 
Yaduvansis.  A  large  portion  of  their  old  country  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jadon  Raja  of  Karauli.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Methora  and  Kleisobaras,  Mathura  and  Krishnapura.  The  Yadavas 
first  succumbed  to  the  great  Maurya  dynasty  of  Magadha,  and  were 
afterwards  overwhelmed  by  the  Indo-Scythians  under  the  Satrap 
Rajubul  and  his  son  Saudasa.  It  next  fell  under  the  Gupta  dynasty, 
the  power  of  which  was  broken  by  the  death  of  Skanda  Gupta  in 
319  A.D.  At  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit  in  635  A.D.,  the 
King  of  Mathura  was  a  Sudra,  but  a  few  centuries  later  the  Jadon 
Rajputs  were  in  full  possession  of  both  Bayana  and  Mathura.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Rajputana,  therefore,  belonged  to  the 
Yaduvansi  or  Jadon  Rajputs.  They  held  one-half  of  Alwar  with  the 
whole  of  Bharatpur,  Karauli,  and  Dholpur,  besides  the  British 
Districts  of  Gurgaon,  Mathura,  and  the  greater  part  of  Agra  west 
of  the  Jumna.  It  seems  possible  also  that  they  may  have  held 
some  portions  of  the  present  Gwalior  territory,  lying  along  the 
Chambal  River,  opposite  Karauli.” 

7.  It  was  on  the  death  of  Harsu  Vardhhana,  the  famous  king  of 
Kanauj,  who  reigned  from  607  to  650  A.D.,  that  most  of  the  Rajput 
families  would  seem  to  have  risen  to  power.  The  Tomaras  of  Delhi,  the 
Chandelas  of  Khajuraho,  and  Sisodiyas  of  Chithor,  as  well  as  the 
Kachhwahas  of  Narwar  and  Gwalior,  all  begin  their  genealogies  from 
that  time.1  As  far  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  is  concerned, 
Sir  C.  Elliott 2  suggests  that  the  amount  of  pressure  from  the  Muham¬ 
madan  invaders  determined  the  character  of  the  Rajput  colonisation. 


1  Archceological  Reports,  II,  311. 
5  Chronicles  of  Undo,  28,  sq. 
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The  Chauhans  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  and 
broken  up  into  many  small  estates,  while  the  powerful  Gahlots  of 
Chithor  and  Kachhwahas  of  Amber  maintained  their  independence  for 
three  centuries  more  and  threw  out  hardly  any  colonies.  The  Oudh 
Rajputs  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes  :  the  Bisen,  Gaharwar, 
and  Chandel  were  settled  in  the  pre-historic  period  ;  the  Gautara, 
JanwAr,  Chauhan,  Raikwar,  Dikhit,  and  Sakarwar  emigrated  after 
the  incursion  of  Shahab-ud-din  Ghori  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  the  Gahlot,  Sengar,  Panwar,  Gaur,  and  Parihar  came  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Muhammadan  power ;  the  Rawat  and 
Mahror  are  indigenous  to  Unao  and  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ghazipur  traditions,  only  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
generations  have  elapsed  since  the  first  advent  of  their  forefathers. 
Except  the  Hayobans  and  Kinwar  septs,  all  the  tribes  name  places 
in  the  north,  north-west,  or  west  as  the  homes  of  their  race,  MalwA, 
Bundelkhand,  the  Ganges- Jumna  Duab,  the  country  beyond  the 
Jumna  from  Agra  to  Delhi,  Oudh,  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Ghagra,  all  are  named  as  the  old  home  of  tribes  now  found  in  Gha¬ 
zipur.1  The  Oudh  septs  which  claim  an  extra-provincial  origin, 
trace  their  descent  to  single  Chhatri  leaders  and  not  to  troops  of 
Rajput  invaders.  Such  are  the  Bais  of  Baiswara,  who  claim  descent 
from  Tilokchand,  who  came  from  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the 
Rajkumars,  from  BariyAr  Sinh  Chauhan  of  Mainpuri,  through  whom 
they  claim  kindred  with  Prithivi  RAja  of  Delhi.  With  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  none  of  the  clansmen  of  Eastern  Oudh  claim  Western 
origin.2 

8.  The  traditions  of  the  septs,  which  have  been  separately  re¬ 
ferred  to,  exemplify  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  probably  con¬ 
nected  closely  with  the  aboriginal  races,  and  that  there  are  grave 
grounds  for  suspecting  the  purity  of  their  descent.  Thus  the 
Kanhpuriya  and  Bandhilgoti  septs  are  traditionally  descended  from 
misalliances  between  two  Brahman  brothers  and  women  of  the 
Ahir  and  Dharkar  castes.  The  Chamar  Gaur  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  Chamar  father  and  a  Gaur  woman.  Within  the 
memory  of  man  an  Amethiya  chieftain  has,  according  to  General  Slee- 
man,  taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  an  £#-Pa,si  village  watchman 
and  raised  up  orthodox  seed  unto  himself.  The  Raotars,  another 


*  Oldham,  Memo.,  I,  45. 

2Carnegy,  Journal,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1876. 
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numerous  clan,  have  the  same  traditional  parentage  (Brahman- 
Ahir)  as  the  Kanhpuriyas.  They  are  said  to  take  their  name  from 
Rawat,  an  Ahir  chief.  The  Palwars  are  alleged  to  be  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor  who  had  four  wives,  of  whom  only  one 
was  of  his  own  status,  the  others  being  of  the  Bhar,  Ahir,  or  other 
lower  castes.  The  Bhale  Sultan  are  in  some  way  akin  to  Ahirs,  and 
there  is  a  lower  grade  of  the  Bais  with  whom  the  real  Tilokchandi 
branch  will  not  intermarry.1  The  same  process  of  the  adoption 
into  the  Rajput  body  is  still  going  on  in  the  case  of  the  Khasiyas 
of  the  lower  Himalayan  range  and  along  the  Yindhyas,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Singrauli  Raja  in  South  Mirzapur,  who  has  in  quite 
modern  times  developed  from  a  Dravidian  Kharwar  into  a  Benbans 
Chhatri.  Under  the  head  of  Jat  will  be  found  some  considerations 
which  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  ethnological  ly  identical  with 
the  Rajputs. 

9.  This  process  of  corruption  is  aided  by  the  results  of  infanti¬ 
cide.  The  difficulty  among  some  septs  of  procuring  wives  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  low  caste  girls  in  the  guise  of  high-born  brides 
into  many  Rajput  families.  In  many  places  a  regular  trade  has 
arisen  with  the  object  of  supplying  girls  of  this  kind.  In  some 
eases  doubtless  the  husband  is  the  victim  of  a  deliberate  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  match-maker  or  go-between ;  but  in  numerous 
instances  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  arrangement  has  the 
sanction  of  tribal  custom ;  and  even  when  a  man  finds  that  he  has 
been  induced  to  receive  a  low-born  girl  as  his  wife,  the  dread  of  a 
scandal  prevents  him  from  giving  publicity  to  the  matter. 

10.  Rajputs  are  endogamous  and  the  septs  are  exogamous.  A3 
will  be  seen  from  the  rales  of  intermarriage  given  in  the  separate 
articles  on  these  septs,  they  practice  what  Mr.  Ibbetson  calls  hy- 
pergamy,  by  which  he  means  the  rule  according  to  which  a  Rajput 
prefers,  if  possible,  to  marry  his  daughter  in  a  sept  of  higher  rank 
than  his  own,  while  he  will  take  a  bride  for  his  son  from  a  sept  of 
inferior  social  status.  One  form  of  this  is  embodied  in  the  formula — 
Beti  pural,  larka  pachchham ,  that  is  to  say,  a  girl  may  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  eastern  or  inferior  septs,  while  the  son  must  seek  a  bride 
among  the  blue-blooded  septs  of  the  west;  like  the  Mainpuri 
Chauhans  or  the  Ratliaurs.  Many  Rajput  youths,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  girls,  the  result  of  infanticide,  do  not  marry  at  all,  and 


1  Carnegy,  loc.  cit. 
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form  temporary  connections  with  women  of  the  low  wandering 
tribes,  such  as  Nats,  Kanjars,  Beriyas,  and  the  like.  There  has 
thus  grown  up  in  many  of  the  septs  two  classes  of  different  social 
rank  :  one  the  offspring  of  wives  of  legitimate  descent,  married  in 
the  orthodox  way ;  the  other  the  descendants  of  irregular  connec¬ 
tions  with  low  caste  women.  Such  people,  as  a  rule,  if  they  mar>-y 
at  all,  marry  in  their  own  grade,  and,  unless  they  are  wealthy,  find  it 
impossible  to  procure  brides  of  unequivocal  ancestry.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  connection  of  Rajput  youths  with  women  of  these 
criminal  races  is  a  fertile  source  of  crime.  Gypsy  gangs  hang  round 
Rajput  villages  and  are  supported  and  protected.  During  recent 
epidemics  of  violent  crime  in  these  Provinces,  it  has  always  been 
found  that  the  dacoit  bands  were  largely  recruited  from  these  half- 
bred  Rajputs  and  their  criminal  associates. 

11.  The  country  legends  abound  with  instances  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Rajput  and  the  Brahman  in  pre-historic  times.  As  a 
survival  of  this  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  Bundelkhand,  Brahmans 
will  not  allow  the  navel  string  ( ndra )  of  Rajput  children  to  be 
buried  in  their  villages  lest  the  latter  tribe  may  some  day  supplant 
and  dispossess  them.1 


Distribution  of  Bdjpuls  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Aryas. 

Jainas 

Sikhs. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dun  . 

46,065 

677 

131 

... 

3 

46,876 

Saharanpar  . 

37,806 

21,089 

59 

... 

56 

59,010 

MuzafTarnagar 

21,911 

20,526 

82 

... 

... 

42,519 

Meerut 

60,954 

30,656 

215 

1 

13 

91,839 

Bulandshahr  . 

84,351 

31,406 

1,585 

... 

... 

117,342 

Aligarh 

77,856 

808 

188 

... 

2 

78,854 

Mathura 

59,005 

8,040 

31 

355 

14 

67,445 

A  gra  . 

93,232 

5,501 

82 

73 

67 

98,955 

Farrukh&bad 

58,802 

1,697 

92 

... 

59,591 

1  Elliot,  Supplemental  Glossary,  s.v.  Athmana, 
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Distribution  of  It dj puts  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — confcd. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans, 

Aryas. 

Jainas. 

Sikhs. 

Total. 

Mainpuri 

53,175 

329 

46 

... 

... 

53,550 

Etawah  .  . 

54,743 

522 

52 

... 

3 

55,320 

Etah  .  . 

60,036 

4,911 

236 

... 

65,183 

Bareilly  . 

35,013 

6,358 

5 

24 

41,400 

Bijnor 

84,183 

3,265 

79 

... 

87,527 

Budaun 

60,999 

5,636 

152 

5 

66,792 

Moradabad  . 

59,065 

8,194 

182 

6 

77,447 

Shahjahanpur 

64,503 

3,596 

59 

... 

68,158 

Pilibhit 

10,078 

950 

159 

... 

111,187 

Cawnpur 

88,031 

785 

121 

... 

88,937 

Fafcebpur 

44,830 

6,141 

... 

•V 

50,971 

B&uda  .  • 

51,926 

1,653 

... 

2 

8 

53,589 

Hanoirpur  .  . 

35,085 

457 

•  •• 

... 

35,542 

Allah&bad  . 

53,131 

2,173 

... 

... 

55,304 

Jhansi  . 

18,075 

146 

23 

18 

18,262 

Jalaun  . 

35,155 

328 

... 

... 

35,483 

Lalitpur 

15,887 

39 

... 

... 

15,926 

Benares  . 

51,203 

1,446 

... 

... 

52,649 

Mirzapur  .  . 

63,171 

210 

... 

147 

63,528 

Jaunpur 

112,242 

3,903 

... 

... 

116,145 

Gh&zipur  . 

85,406 

13,746 

43 

2 

99,197 

Ballia  .  . 

139,194 

1,385 

•  .0 

... 

140.579 

Gorakhpur  . 

97,487 

10,833 

•  •• 

1 

98,321 

Basti  • 

50,938 

39,465 

•  •• 

... 

90,403 

Azatngarh  . 

130,168 

15,405 

M* 

•  •• 

145,573 

Kumaun  .  . 

255,536 

•  •• 

... 

•  M 

255,536 

Garhwal  »  • 

231,953 

... 

... 

... 

231,953 

RAJPUT. 
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Distribution  of  Rdjputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concld. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Aryas. 

Jainas. 

Sikhs. 

Total. 

Tarai  . 

16,557 

536 

5 

17,098 

Lucknow 

26,565 

1,308 

28 

119 

28,020 

Unao  . 

60,766 

2,028 

26 

28 

62,848 

Ra6  Bareli 

69,664 

7,757 

•  #  • 

6 

77,427 

Sitapur 

37,693 

9,057 

... 

10 

37,760 

H  ardoi 

79,365 

2,283 

... 

... 

81,648 

Kheri  . 

26,361 

11,887 

23 

•  •• 

38,271 

Faizabad 

68,880 

11,662 

... 

10 

80,552 

Gonda 

61,361 

27,431" 

•  «  • 

... 

88,792 

Bahraich 

23,462 

11,812 

6 

290 

35,570 

Sultanpur 

88,547 

25,497 

•  •  • 

•  »•» 

114,044 

Partabgath 

61,487 

4,795 

... 

... 

66,282 

Baiabanki 

40,515 

7,504 

... 

17 

48,036 

Total 

3,251,418 

375,833 

3,710 

431 

849 

3,632,241 

Ramaiya1  (Sanskrit  ram,  Hindi  ramna,  “to  wander ”) . — A 
pedlar  class  found  in  small  numbers  to  the  west  of  the  Province. 
The  Ramaiya  of  the  east  of  the  Panjah  is  the  Bliatra,  under  another 
name.  “  The  Bhatra  claims  Brahman  origin,  and  his  claim  would 
appear  to  be  good,  for  he  wears  the  sacred  thread,  applies  the  tilaJc, 
or  forehead  mark,  and  receives  offerings  at  eclipses  in  that  capacity. 
He  is  probably  a  low  class  of  Gujarati  or  Dakaut  Brahman,  and, 
like  them,  practises  as  an  astrologer  in  a  small  way.  The  Bhatras 
of  Gujarat  are  said  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  south  beyond  Mul¬ 
tan.  The  Bhatras  hawk  small  hardware  for  sale,  tell  fortunes,  and 
play  on  the  native  guitar,  but  do  not  beg  for  alms.’-’ 2  The  Ramaiya 
of  these  Provinces,  who  is  a  pedlar  and  beggar,  is  properly  a  Sikh  ; 
but  he  is  now  so  thoroughly  domiciled  here  that  it  is  difficult  to 


1  Mainly  "based  on  notes  by  Pandit  Janardan  Dat  Joshi,  Deputy  Collector, 
Bareilly. 

2  Ibbetson,  Panj&b  Ethnography,  para  552. 
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distinguish  him  from  other  Hindus.  Begging  is  recognized  by 
him  as  an  honourable  profession,  and  a  Ramaiya  who  is  ricn  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  marrying  his  daughter  to  another  Ramaiya 
who  gains  his  living  by  begging.  They  trace  their  origin  to 
Amritsar,  and  say  they  first  began  to  come  into  these  Provinces 
about  four  generations  ago.  Some  of  the  wealthier  members 
of  the  caste  in  Bijnor  still  draw  their  Brahmans,  their  priests, 
or  barbers,  from  the  Panjab.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Guru  Govind  Sinh. 

2.  Their  sections,  as  given  in  the  Census  returns,  indicate  that 

.  they  are  a  very  mixed  race  and  made  up 

Tribal  organization.  . 

of  elements  foreign  to  the  races  of  these 
Provinces.  Of  the  Hindu  branch  we  find  Bamra,  Bank,  Barsari, 
Bhalira,  Bhat,  Bhatti,  Bisati,  Dargal,  Gajra,  Gaur,  Gujar,  Gujaran, 
Hai'doiri,  Kathak,  Nomain,  Radi,  Rae,  Ranipari,  Rathaur,  Sinha,  and 
Siphmatua ;  of  the  Muhammadan  branch,  Banjara,  Rajput,  Ramai. 

3.  The  tribal  council  ( panchduat )  includes  representatives  from 

every  family  in  the  village,  and  is  under  a 
Tribal  council.  headman  ( chaudhari ).  The  office  is  perma¬ 
nent  and  is  conferred  on  the  richest  and  most  influential  man  in  the 
community. 

4.  The  rule  of  exogamy  is  that  a  man  must  marry  in  a  golra 

different  from  his  own,  and  avoid  connections 
Marriage  rules.  with  near  relatives  on  the  female  side,  such 

as  the  daughter  of  his  sister  or  aunt.  He  may  not  have  two  sisters 
to  wife  at  the  same  time,  but  there  is  no  rule  against  his  marrying 
the  younger  sister  of  his  late  wife.  They  very  seldom  marry  more 
than  one  wife,  and  then  only  with  the  object  of  getting  an  heir. 
Girls  are  married  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age ;  it  is  exceptional  for 
a  girl  not  to  be  married  till  fifteen,  and  the  richer  the  family  is  the 
greater  tendency  there  is  towards  infant  marriage.  The  bride  gets 
presents  of  jewelry  from  both  sides,  but  there  is  no  bride  price  paid. 
There  is  no  formal  divorce,  but  a  wife  detected  in  adultery  is  turned 
out  of  the  house.  Widows  are  married  by  the  form  known  as 
Uj,  karoo,  of  which  the  feast  to  the  clansmen  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part.  The  levirate  is  allowed  if  the  younger  brother  of 
the  late  husband  is  himself  unmarried.  She  has  power  to  marry 
an  outsider  if  her  brother-in-law  does  not  claim  her. 

is  attended  by  some  elderly  woman  of  the 
family,  or  by  a  clai ,  or  professional  midwife, 
if  she  be  procurable.  At  the  birth  of  a  son, 


5.  The  woman 

Birth  customs. 
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charity  is  distributed  to  Brahmans  and  to  the  poor,  and  the  child  is 
named  by  the  Brahman  on  the  eleventh  day. 

6.  The  betrothal  is  marked  by  the  distribution  of  some  coarse 

sugar  to  the  clansmen  by  the  father  of  the 

Marriage  oeremuiiies.  .  . .  ,  . .  .  . 

bridegroom,  and  then  the  engagement  is 
announced.  The  binding  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  the 
walking  of  the  pair  seven  times  round  the  sacred  fire. 

7.  They  burn  their  dead.  The  ashes  are  thrown  into  some  river 

^  ,,  .  and  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  bone  are  kept 

Death  ceremonies.  #  °  r 

to  be  consigned  to  the  Ganges.  The  corpse  is 
tied  on  a  bier,  a  pinda  is  offered,  some  gold  is  put  in  the  mouth,  and 
with  an  appeal  for  aid  to  Guru  Govind  and  the  words  Ram  ! 
Ram  !  it  is  cremated.  They  do  not  perform  the  regular  srdddha  ; 
on  the  third  day  (Ufa) ,  the  clansmen  bathe  and  eat  at  the  house  of 
the  deceased  ;  they  are  regarded  as  impure  by  their  neighbours 
until  this  ceremony  is  done.  On  the  tenth  day,  the  Brahman  is 
given  food,  clothes,  bedding,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
the  spirit  in  the  other  world.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  death,  and  after  this  nothing  more  is  done. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  Kanagat  fortnight,  they  place  food  on  the 
house  roof  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  ancestors.  A  little  water  is 
then  sprinkled,  and  the  Ramaiya  with  folded  hands  invokes  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  and  first  of  all  that  of  Guru  Govind.  Those 
who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Gaya,  even  once  in  their  lives,  omit  this 
ceremony.  The  invocation  and  all  the  prayers  are  in  Hindustani. 
They  call  this  the  srdddha  •  but  of  course  it  does  not  conform  to 
the  regular  ritual.  They  employ  Brahmans  as  their  priests,  but 
consider  it  more  meritorious  to  give  charity  to  the  son  of  a  sister,  or 
daughter  than  to  a  Brahman. 

8.  By  religion  they  are  Sikhs,  and  particularly  respect  the  Guru 

and  the  Grantha.  But  they  also  worship 

Beligion.  .  J  1 

the  ordinary  Hindu  deities,  such  as  Ganesa, 
Devi,  Siva,  and  Bhumiya.  They  visit  the  Sikh  temples  at  Patna, 
Amritsar,  Dehra  Dun,  and  Nanakmatha,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
favourite.  The  married  pair  after  the  ceremony  go  to  the  temple 
of  Bhumiya  and  make  an  obeisance.  They  also  worship  snakes,  like 
ordinary  Hindus,  and  respect  the  pxpal  tree.  Some  visit  the  tomb 
of  Guru  Ram  Rae  in  the  fair  during  the  month  of  Bhadon.  Their 
temple  is  known  as  Dharmsala  or  Nanakshahi  Dharmsala.  It  bears 
the  flag  of  the  Guru,  and  contains  the  holy  book  known  as  the 
Granth  Sahib.  During  the  Dasahra  they  hold  a  festival  known  as 
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the  Parva,  when  they  assemble  at  the  Dharms&la  to  hear  the  Granth 
S&hib  read.  The  praises  of  the  Guru  are  recited,  and  6ome  halwa 
if  purchased  with  the  contributions  of  those  present,  is  distributed. 
The  most  binding  oath  is  by  the  Granth  Sahib,  and  then  by  the 
Guru ;  in  ordinary  cases  the  oath  is  taken  by  Ganesa  or  one  of  the 
ordinary  Hindu  deities.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the 
Dharmsala. 

9.  They  eat  no  food  forbidden  to  ordinary  high  caste  Hindus. 

„  .  ,  ,  When  they  eat  they  throw  a  little  food  into 

the  fire  in  the  namer  of  the  Guru.  Then- 
salutation  is  Wdh  Guruji  lei  fateh ,  “  Victory  to  the  Guru/> 

When  inferiors  salute  superiors,  they  say  Matha  teko,  “  I  lay  my  fore¬ 
head  at  your  feet/'  They  will  not  eat  kachchi  prepared  by  any  one 
but  a  casteman,  not  even  by  a  Brahman.  Pakki  can  be  eaten  if 
cooked  by  any  Hindu  of  respectable  caste. 

10.  They  live  by  petty  trading  and  begging.  Those  who  are 

pedlars  sell  coral  beads  and  medicines.  Those 

Occupation. 

who  beg,  have  a  sort  of  picture  (patta)  re¬ 
presenting  the  gods  and  the  various  hells.  One  important  part  of 
it  is  a  drawing  of  a  miser  dragging  a  chain  in  hell,  which  they 
show  to  people  to  stimulate  them  to  give  alms.  They  do  not  appear 
to  rob  or  steal  at  home,  but  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country 
their  conduct  is  not  free  from  suspicion,  and  some  are  notorious 
swindlers. 

11.  To  this  may  be  added  the  following  account  of  the  tribe  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Bullock,  C.  S.: 1 — “  The  Ramaiyas  have  been  for  years  past 
settled  down  in  the  Bijnor  District  in  the  Chandpur  and  Dhampur 
Tahsils.  Altogether  they  are  found  in  thirty-five  or  forty  villages, 
but  chiefly  in  large  groups  in  the  villages  of  Nurpur,  Rohunagli, 
Nahilpur,  and  Harupur.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  district  in 
India  in  which  they  have  settled  down  in  any  number ;  but  they 
live  in  a  few  villages  in  the  Panjab,  viz,,  in  Delhi,  Amritsar,  and  Pati- 
yala,  one  village  (Chilkhana)  in  Saharanpur,  two  villages  (Chand 
pur  and  Soron)  in  Aligarh,  and  Bettiah  and  Bhagalpur  in  Bengal. 
They  are  pedlars  by  profession,  and  sell  precious  stones  and  boxwdla 
goods,  such  as  mirrors,  combs,  soap,  candles,  and  stones.  They  call 
themselves  Sikhs  by  religion,  and  they  worship  Guru  Nanak,  and 


1  North-West  Provinces  Census  Report,  1891,  I,  322. 
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RANGHAR,  RANGAR. 

say  they  came  from  the  Panjab.  Some  shave  their  heads,  and  some 
do  not.  In  fact  they  seem  to  have  two  sects,  and  account  for  it 
thus  : — Guru  Nanak  had  two  sons  :  Srichand,  who  founded  the  Sadhu 
Branch ;  and  Lakshmi  Das,  who  founded  the  Sikh  Branch.  The 
descendants  of  Srichand  shave  and  look  like  Hindus,  but  they  are  a 
drunken  lot,  eat  meat,  but  do  not  worship  the  cow.  They  travel  all 
over  India,  chiefly  in  the  Dakkhin,  while  the  Sikhs  travel  chiefly  in 
the  Panjab.  The  small  number  of  males  as  compared  with  females 
in  Bij  nor  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  males  travel  about 
and  earn  their  living,  while  the  women  stay  at  home.  They  do  not 
cultivate,  but  are  well  off  and  earn  large  sums  by  peddling  goods.” 


^Distribution  of  the  Bamaiyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Delira  Dun 

4 

*•• 

4 

Sahavanpur 

156 

... 

156 

M  uzaffarnagar 

95 

158 

253 

Meerut 

308 

308 

Bulandshahr 

4 

... 

4 

Bareilly 

53 

•  .# 

53 

Bijnor 

2,980 

... 

2,980 

Moradabad 

58 

•  »  • 

58 

Pilibhit 

21 

... 

21 

Tarai 

86 

•  •• 

86 

Total 

3,765 

158 

3,923 

Males  .  .  .  1,372 

Females  .  .  2,993 


Ranghar,  Rangar. — A  sept  of  Muhammadan  R&jputs  princi¬ 
pally  found  in  the  Upper  Ganges-Jumna  Duab.  According  to 
Colonel  Tod1  the  word  is  derived  from  rana ,  “  strife/1  in  the  sense 
of  “  turbulent but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Ibbetson  2  says  :  — 

1  Annals,  I,  487. 

5  Panjd.b  Ethnography,  para.  446;  Census  Report,  North-Western  Provinces, 
1865,  I,  Appendix  8 
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“  Rangar  is  a  term  sometimes  contemptuously  applied  in  the  Eastern 
and  South-Eastern  Districts  of  the  Panjab  to  any  Musalm&n 
Rajput.  I  am  told,  however,  that  in  Firozpur  and  Gurdaspur, 
there  are  small  Rajput  colonies  known  only  by  this  name;  and, 
if  so,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  emigrated  from  the  Delhi 
territory.  If  a  Hindu  Chauhan  Rajput  become  a  Musalman  to¬ 
morrow,  he  would  be  called  a  Chauhan  Rajput  by  both  himself 
and  his  neighbours  of  both  religions ;  but  his  Hindu  brethren 
would  call  him  Ranghar,  which  he  would  resent  as  only  slightly 
less  abusive  than  chotikat ,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  those 
who  have,  on  conversion  to  Islam,  cut  off  the  choti  or  Hindu  scalp 
lock/' 

2.  The  Bhatti  or  Jaiswar  Rajputs  of  Bulandshahr  claim  de¬ 
scent  from  Raja  Dalip,  son  of  Jaswant  Rao,  of  Nanamau  near 
Bithur  in  the  Cawnpur  District.  He  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons 
named  Bhatti  and  Ranghar.  The  descendants  of  the  latter  were 
converted  in  the  time  of  the  Sultan  Qutb-ud-din  and  Ala-ud-din, 
and  were  called  Ranghars  after  their  eponymous  ancestor.1 

3.  Again,  according  to  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,2  many  of  the  Kan- 
kauriya  and  Naiganiya  Ahirs  have  been  converted  to  Islam 
and  are  known  as  Ranghars.  In  the  Dun  they  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  strangers  of  Pundir  extraction  from  Saharanpur, 
who  gained  a  footing  during  the  decline  of  the  Garhwal  kingdom. 
There  are  very  few  of  them,  and  they  are  being  gradually  absorbed 
by  marriage  with  hill  women.3  In  Hariyana  their  sections  are 
said  to  be  Jat,  Satrola,  and  Raghu.4  The  sept,  in  fact,  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  cave  of  Adullam  for  out-castes  of  various  tribes. 

4.  The  Ranghars  have  always  borne  an  evil  reputation  for 
turbulence.  This  is  shown  by  the  many  proverbs  concerning 
them: — Gujar,  Ranghar ,  do;  kutta ,  billi,  do;  ye  char  na  ho;  to 
khule  kiwdre  so  :  “  The  Gujar  and  the  Ranghar  are  a  pair  ;  so  are 
the  dog  and  the  cat ;  if  it  were  not  for  these  four,  you  might  sleep 
with  open  doors/'’  Another  says  : — Ydr  Dom  ne  kiya  Rdngharya  ; 
aur-na  dekha  aisa  harya;  “  A  minstrel  made  friends  with  a  Ranghar 
and  found  no  worse  thief  than  he.” 


1  Census  Report,  North-Western  Provinces,  1865,  I,  Appendix  16. 

2  Supplemental  Glossary,  s.  v.  Ahir. 

3  Williams,  Memo.,  27. 

4  Indian,  Antiquary,  VI,  341 ;  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  1868. 
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Distribution  of  t fib  Rdnghars  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Jl 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Dehra  Diin  , 

138 

Bijnor 

2,256 

Saharanpur 

368 

Pilibhit 

168 

Muzaffarnagar 

1,174 

Cawnpur 

2 

Meerut  . 

2 

Jhansi 

7 

Bulandshahr  •  . 

21 

Lalitpur  .  . 

5 

Mathura 

5 

Tarai 

166 

Agra 

44 

Lucknow  .  . 

23 

Mainpuri 

16 

Unfio  .  . 

2 

Etah 

4 

Total 

4,401 

Rangrez1  ( Rang  =  “  colour rez,  rekhtan  =  “  pouring”)  .— 
The  dyer  caste.  The  Census  returns  show  in  the  Hindu  Branch, 
which  is  very  scantily  represented  in  the  Provinces,  as  one  sub¬ 
caste — Haral.  There  are  81  sections  of  the  Muhammadan  Branch, 
which  are  of  the  usual  type, — some  territorial,  like  Desi,  Deswala, 
Gaur,  Multani ;  others  occupational  or  connected  with  other  tribes 
or  castes,  such  as  Bhat,  Chandelwal,  Chauhan,  Ghosi,  Gual  Pathan, 
Kamangar,  Khatri,  Quraishi,  Nilgar,  Pathan,  Shaikh,  Sadiqi,  and 
(Jsmani.  In  Mirzapur  there  are  three  endogamous  sub-divisions  : 
Rangrez,  Mauale  (who  take  their  name  from  the  town  of  Mau  in 
Azamgarh),  and  Marwari  Rangrez.  Each  of  these  again  is  broken 
up  into  a  Pathan  and  Shaikh  sept,  which  are  also  endogamous. 
They  appear  to  aim  at  the  full  prohibited  degree  of  Islam,2  but 
practically  only  sisters'  daughters  are  excluded.  Religions  differ¬ 
ences  are  so  far  regarded  that  a  Sunni  cannot  marry  a  Shiah.  All 
marriages  are  local,  and  are  contracted  with  those  families  with 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  eac  and  smoke.  They  believe 
themselves  to  be  descendants  of  one  Khwaja  Bali,  who  was  a  very 
pious  man,  about  whom  the  following  verse  is  current :  —  Khwdja 

1  It  is  really  a  Hindustani  corruption  of  Persian  Rangraz — Atn-i-Akbari, 
Blochmann,  I,  307. 

s  Qur&n,  SHrah,  IV,  26  ,  27. 
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Bali  Rangrez  Range  Khuda  ki  sez  :  “  Khw&ja  Bali  dyes  the 

bed  of  God.” 

2.  They  do  not  admit  outsiders  into  the  caste ;  if  any  one  happen 
to  be  admitted,  he  cannot  be  married  in  the 

Marriage  rules. 

caste.  Marriage  takes  place  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  ;  and  polygamy  is  allowed.  Marriage  is  by  three  forms  : 
Charhauwa,  when  the  bridegroom  goes  in  procession  and  marries 
the  bride  at  her  house ;  Dola,  used  by  poor  people,  when  the  bride 
is  brought  home  quietly  and  married  at  the  house  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  ;  Sagai,  for  widows.  The  binding  portion  of  the  ceremony 
is,  in  all  cases,  the  recital  of  the  Sharah.  A  widow  can  marry 
her  deceased  husband's  younger  brother  or  an  outsider  ;  the 
levirate  does  not  seem  to  be  enforced.  A  man  can  divorce  his  wife 
for  adultery,  and  a  wife,  her  husband,  if  he  is  converted  to  another 
religion.  All  divorce  is  by  leave  of  the  tribal  council.  Divorced 
women  can  remarry,  but  there  is  a  prejudice  against  it,  and  the 
friends  of  such  a  woman  have  to  make  it  worth  the  man's  while  to 
take  her  over. 

3.  They  are  mostly  Sunni  Muhammadans,  and  their  tribal 

_  ,  deities  are  Ghazi  Miyan  and  the  Panchon  Pir. 

Religion. 

They  are  worshipped  jointly  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Jeth  with  offerings  of  parched  barley  flour  (satin), 
cucumber  ( kakri ),  melon  ( kharbuza ),  and  sweetmeats.  Ghazi 
Miyan  is  also  worshipped  after  marriages  with  an  offering  of  boiled 
rice,  curds,  and  a  fowl.  This  offering  is  known  as  kandurid 
With  Ghazi  Miyan  the  Panchon  Pir  are  also  worshipped  with  an 
offering  of  sweetmeats  and  garlands  of  dowers.  They  bury 
their  dead  in  a  graveyard  in  the  usual  Muhammadan  fashion,  and 
at  the  festivals  of  the  'Id  and  Shab-i-barat  make  offerings  of  vermi¬ 
celli  ( siwaiyan ,  senwai),  milk,,  and  halwa  sweetmeats  to  the  spirits 
of  deceased  ancestors.  They  also  offer  them  bread  and  meat  at 
the  festival  of  the  Baqar-'Id. 

4.  Their  trade  is  dyeing  cloth  ;  the  process  has  been  veiy  fully 

described  by  Mr.  Hoey.* 2  Owing  to  foreign 
Occupation^  and  social  competition  the  trade  has  become  much 

reduced  in  recent  years,  and  many  of  them 

•  Kanddri  or  sahnalc  is  properly  the  term  used  for  a  special  worship  of  F&tima, 
the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  by  the  most  virtuous  women.  No  male  is  ever  allowed 
to  see  the  food  cooked  as  an  offering  on  this  occasion. 

2  Monograph  on  Trades  and  Manufactures,  165,  sqq. 
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have  now  taken  to  agriculture  and  petty  shopkeeping.  Their 
women  are  reputed  chaste.  They  indulge  in  liqour,  but  secretly, 
and  the  practice  is  reprobated.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep, 
cows,  buffaloes,  camels,  and  fowls,  and  all  fish  except  the  fresh 
water  shark  ( gunch ).  All  Muhammadans  eat  and  smoke  with 
them.  The  women  will  not  eat  food  touched  by  Hindus.  Only 
Chamars  and  Dorns  eat  their  leavings.  Their  social  status  is  low, 
and  they  rank  about  on  a  level  with  J ulahas  and  other  low  Musal- 
man  castes. 


Distribution  of  the  Bangrez  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Debra  Dun 

•  •  • 

48 

48 

Saharan pur 

... 

1,581 

1,581 

Muzaffarnagar 

... 

4,239 

4,239 

Meerut- 

... 

4,919 

4,919 

Bulandsbahr 

... 

1,679 

1,679 

Aligarh 

... 

502 

502 

Mathura  . 

... 

616 

616 

Agra 

878 

878 

Farrukhabad 

... 

667 

667 

Mainpuri  . 

... 

193 

193 

Etawah  . 

« 

519 

519 

Etah  . 

... 

488 

488 

Bareilly  . 

*  •» 

1,392 

1,392 

Bijnor  . 

... 

2,556 

2,556 

Budaun 

... 

515 

515 

Moradabad  . 

1 

1,176 

1,177 

Shahjahanpur 

•  •• 

805 

805 

Pilibhit  . 

... 

495 

495 

Cawnpur 

2 

382 

384 

Fatehpur 

• 

... 

356 

356 
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Distribution  of  the  Bangrez  according  to  the  Census  of  1S91 — concld. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

. — 

Total. 

Banda 

• 

• 

•  •• 

20 

20 

Hamirpur 

• 

• 

... 

681 

581 

Allahab&d . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5 

311 

316 

JMnsi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

133 

133 

Jalaun 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

123 

123 

Lalitpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

81 

81 

Benares 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

304 

304 

Mirzapur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

86 

86 

Jaunpur 

• 

• 

« 

• 

•  •• 

481 

481 

Gb&zipur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

643 

543 

Ballia 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

762 

762 

Gorakhpur 

• 

* 

• 

• 

it* 

1,131 

1,181 

Basti 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

231 

231 

Azamgarh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

1,136 

1,136 

Tar&i 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

673 

673 

Lucknow 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

467 

467 

Unao 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

244 

244 

R&6  Bareli 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

680 

680 

Sitapur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

136 

136 

Hardoi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

193 

193 

Kheri 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

467 

467 

Faizabad 

t 

• 

• 

• 

648 

648 

Gonda 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  M 

320 

320 

Bahr&ich 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

198 

198 

Sultanpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

631 

631 

Partabgarh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Ml 

163 

163 

Barabanki 

• 

• 

• 

• 

686 

586 

Total 

8 

36,135 

36,143 
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Rangsaz  (Rang,  “  colour,”  sdz,  sdhhtan,  “  making  ”). — The 
caste  of  painters  and  varnishers.  With  the  almost  entire  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  palanquin  their  business  has  reduced ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  carriage  painting  and  house  painting  in 
the  larger  cities  and  towns. 


Distribution  of  the  Rangsdz  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Saharanpur 

•  •  • 

245 

245 

Muzaffarnagar 

1 

240 

241 

Meerut  . 

• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

452 

452 

Bulandshahr 

... 

28 

28 

Mathura 

... 

1 

1 

Farrukhabad 

17 

... 

17 

Mainpuri 

29 

15 

-44 

Etawah  . 

»  e« 

22 

22 

Etah 

36 

36 

Budaun  . 

6 

6 

Moradkbad 

•  •< 

38 

38 

Shahjahanpur 

4 

22 

26 

Cawnpur  . 

1 

12 

13 

Fatehpur  * 

•  •  • 

18 

18 

Bamirpur  . 

... 

39 

39 

Allahabad  . 

... 

3 

3 

Jhdnsi 

•  •• 

11 

11 

J  alaun 

•  •• 

87 

87 

Gorakhpur  . 

... 

24 

24 

A  zamgarh  . 

• 

7 

14 

21 

Unao 

• 

... 

8 

8 

R&d  Bareli  . 

• 

... 

12 

12 

Sitapur  . 

• 

• 

... 

7 

7 
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Distribution  of  the  Rangsdz  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concld. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

H  ardoi 

• 

• 

.  • 

• 

10 

19 

29 

GoHa 

• 

• 

•  • 

- 

... 

15 

15 

Bahraich 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

... 

8 

8 

Snltanpur  * 

• 

• 

• 

• 

17 

18 

35 

Partabgarh  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

... 

1 

Total 

• 

87 

1,400 

1,487 

Rastaogi,  Rastaugi. — A  sub-caste  o£  Banyas  found  nearly 
all  over  the  Province.  Those  in  Oudh  have,  according  to  Mr.  Car- 
negy,  one  peculiarity,  that  their  women  will  not  eat  food  cooked 
by  their  husbands.  There  they  are  said  to  have  come  originally 
from  Amethi,  and  have  three  endogamous  sub-divisions  :  Amethi, 
Indrapati,  and  Mauhariya.  In  Mirzapur  they  name  two  sub¬ 
divisions  :  Purbiha  or  Purbiya,  “  Eastern,  ”  and  Pachhiwaha,  or 
“  Western,  ”  which  have  their  boundary  at  Allahabad.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  their  gotras  and  sec¬ 
tions  at  Mirzapur.  Religious  differences  are  a  bar  to  marriage. 
Thus,  those  who  worship  Hardiha  Deva  or  Hardaur  Lala,  do  not 
intermany  with  the  votaries  of  Mahabir  or  the  Panehon  PR's  The 
Mirzapur  Rastaugis  say  they  came  here  from  Delhi  about  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny.  They  marry  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve. 
Widow  marriage  is  forbidden.  They  can  marry  two  wives.  They 
are  generally  initiated  into  the  Ramanandi  sect,  and  their  priests 
are  Gaur  Brahmans,  who  have  come  with  them  from  the  West. 
The  use  of  meat  and  spirits  is  forbidden. 

2.  In  Mirzapur  they  generally  keep  shops  for  the  sale  of  cloth 
( bazzdzi )  and  brass  vessels.  “  In  Lucknow,  ” 
Occupation.  according  to  Mr.  Hoey,1  “  there  are  two 

special  classes  of  money-lending  by  the  account-book  ( bahi ), 
practised  chiefly  by  Rastaugis :  augaki and  rozahi.  Augahi  is  lend¬ 
ing  of  money  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  20  per  cent,  in  monthly 
instalments.  Thus,  if  a  Rastaugi  lends  on  the  1st  January  RIO, 
he  receives  one  rupee  on  the  first  of  each  month  for  twelve  months, 
and  thereby  realises  R12,  of  which  R2  are  interest.  A  Ras- 


Monograph,  144. 
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taugi's  augahi  lain  is  a  curiosity.  It  is  ruled  like  a  chess-board, 
but  has  twelve  columns.  As  each  month's  instalment  is  realized, 
it  is  entered  in  a  square  until  the  twelve  squares  are  filled.  He 
generally  also  keeps  a  separate  hahi  in  which  the  principal  is  noted 
when  lent.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  in  the  margin  o£  his  check- 
pattern  account.  Rozahi  is  money  lent  to  be  realized  in  daily  instal¬ 
ments  with  interest  at  25  per  cent.  Thus,  if  a  rupee  be  lent,  one 
half  anna  {taka  roz )  will  be  realized  daily.  The  account  of  this 
money  is  kept  in  a  similar  way,  but  the  account-book  will  be 
ruled  in  lines  of  forty  squares.  A  Rastaugi  keeps  his  accounts 
by  locality  ;  that  is,  he  has  several  ‘  fields  '  {khet).  Debtors  are 
called  asami ,  and  the  amount  to  be  collected  is  ‘  rent  '  {lagan).  A 
separate  set  of  account-books  is  kept  up  for  each  khet ,  and  a  servant 
(generally  a  Brahman)  is  employed  to  collect  at  each  khet.’3 


Distribution  of  Rastaogi  Banyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Saharanpur  .  , 

8 

Jhansi  . 

1 

Muzaffamagar  . 

107 

Jalaun  . 

3 

Meevnt  .  . 

3,109 

Benares  . 

888 

Bulandshahr 

799 

Mirzapur 

97 

Agra 

22 

Ghazipur 

442 

Farrukhatad  . 

814 

Ballia 

1 

Etawah  ... 

1 

Gorakhpur 

167 

Etah 

37 

Basti  . 

496 

Bijnor 

654 

Azamgarh 

420 

Budaun  . 

892 

Tarai  . 

100 

Moradabad 

1,679 

Lucknow 

1,966 

Pilibbit  . 

9 

Unao 

1 

CawDpnr  »  . 

292 

Rae  Bareli 

35 

Fatehpur  .  , 

488 

Faizab&d  . 

56 

Banda  .  .  . 

91 

Gonda 

81 

Hamirpur  . 

3 

Bahraich 

• 

21 

Allahabad  . 

• 

453 

Total 

• 

14,133 
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Rathaur  (Sanskrit  rdshtrakuta,  “royal  house ”). — A  famous 
sept  of  Rajputs.  Besides  that  already  given,  which  is  probably 
correct,  there  are  various  explanations  of  their  name.  According  to 
the  tradition  current  in  M&rwar,1 *  the  family  deity  of  its  rulers 
was,  in  the  Krita  Yuga,  or  first  epoch,  Mansa  Devi;  in  the 
Treta  Yuga,  Rashtra  Sena;  in  the  Dwapara  Yuga,  Pankhani; 
and  in  the  present  or  Kali  Yuga,  Naganechi.  The  legend  runs 
that  the  authors  of  the  human  race  were  Maya  and  Brahma. 
In  the  first  epoch  the  female  deity  was  called  Mansa  as  at  her 
desire  ( manas )  the  world  was  formed.  Then  she  successively 
took  the  names  of  Pankhani,  “  the  winged  one,”  and  Rashtra 
Sena,  “  the  falcon  of  the  State.”  The  name  arose  because  the  god¬ 
dess  Rashtra  Sena  gave  her  blessing  (vara)  on  the  present  Rathaur 
race.  In  the  present  epoch  the  name  of  the  deity  was  again 
changed  to  Naganechi,  because  when  Duhar,  the  grandson  of  Sivaji 
(the  original  founder  of  the  Rathaur  dynasty  inMarwar),  succeeded 
his  father  as  ruler,  he  went  to  the  Karnatak,  where  the  Rathaurs 
ruled  previous  to  becoming  kings  of  Marwar,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  image  of  the  goddess  to  his  own  land.  When  the 
cart  containing  the  image  came  to  the  village  of  Nagana  of  Mar- 
war,  the  vehicle  came  to  a  standstill.  Upon  this  he  built  a  temple 
for  her  there,  and  she  took  her  present  name,  which  means  “  resident 
of  Nagana.”  The  same  story  is  told  at  Mathura  of  the  image  of 
Kesava  Deva.8  Another  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  sept 
is  that  they  sprang  from  the  spine  (raht)  of  Indra.  They  are  the 
Oratur®  of  Pliny’s  lists.  He  notes  of  them  that  their  king  had 
only  ten  elephants,  though  he  possessed  a  strong  force  of  infan¬ 
try.3 

2.  The  history  of  the  sept  begins  in  1050  A.D.,  when  tliey 

expelled  the  Tomars  from  Kanaui,  which 

History  of  the  clan. 

once  more  became  a  famous  kingdom  and 
the  rival  of  Delhi  both  in  extent  and  magnificence.  Here  Jay 
Chand,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  celebrated  the  Aswamedha,  or  horse 
sacrifice,  and  here  in  open  day  did  Prithivi  Raja,  the  daring  Chief 
of  the  Chauhans,  carry  off  the  willing  daughter  of  the  Rathaur 
king  in  spite  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Banaphar  heroes,  Alha 
and  Udal.  The  war  that  ensued  between  Delhi  and  Kanauj  paved 


1  Rajput  Ana  Gazetteer,  II,  246. 

3  Growse,  Mathura,  120. 

3  Indian  Antiquary,  VI,  S41. 
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the  way  to  the  Muhammadan  invasion  ;  until  finally,  in  1191  A.D., 
Muhammad  Ghori,  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  marched  on  Kanauj  and 
defeated  Jay  Chand  at  Benares,  where  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Ganges.  Thus  ended  the  Rathaur  kingdom  in  the  Ganges- Jumna 
Duab.1 2 3 

3.  Subsequent  to  these  events,  Sivaji,  who  was  by  one  account 
the  grandson,  and  by  another  the  nephew,  of  J ay  Chand,  entered 
Marwar  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwarika,  and  halting  at  the  town  of 
Pali,  displayed  his  valour  by  routing  a  body  of  marauders.  The 
Brahmans  Requested  his  protection,  and  he  established  himself  there 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Rathaur  dynasty  of  Marwar.  In 
less  than  three  centuries  after  their  migration  from  Kanauj  the 
Rathaurs  occupied  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles.  Colonel  Tod  8 
estimated  their  numbers  in  his  time,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  war 
and  pestilence,  at  half  a  million  of  souls.  This  estimate  must  have 
been  much  too  high.  The  Census  of  1891  shows  the  total  Rathaur 
population  of  Rajputana  to  be  173,909,  of  whom  86,858  are 
in  Marwar.  The  Mughal  Emperors  owed  half  their  conquests 
to  the  one  hundred  thousand  Rathaurs  ( lakh  laliodr  Rdthauran ) 
who  served  under  them.  In  Bikaner 8  they  have  fewer  pre¬ 
judices  than  their  more  Eastern  brethren :  they  will  eat  food 
without  enquiring  by  whom  it  was  dressed,  and  will  drink  either 
wine  or  water  without  asking  to  whom  the  cup  belonged.  The 
opium  draught  ( piyala )  is  a  favourite  with  every  one  who  can 
afford  it. 

4.  According  to  Dr.  Hoernle  4  the  so-called  Rathaurs  were  a 

„  ,,  „ ,,  branch  of  the  Gaharwars,  and  it  may  well  be 

The  Rathaurs  of  the  _  ’  _  J 

North-Western  Provin-  that  about  the  time  of  Mahipala  a  separation 
ces  and  Oudh.  .  .  , .  _  ,  A  ... 

occurred  m  the  Gaharwar  clan,  possibly  on 

religious  grounds.  Eor  the  Palas  professed  Buddhism,  while  the 
Chandras  were  Brahmanists.  The  secession  was  marked  by  the 
departure  of  the  latter  to  Kanauj,  and  by  a  change  in  nomenclature 
— Chandra  and  Rathaur  for  Pala  and  Gaharwar.  The  contempt 
for  the  Gaharwars,  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Tod,  may  perhaps  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  their  heretical  faith  in  the  time  of  the  Palas.  The  head  of 
the  family  in  these  Provinces  is  the'  Raja  of  Rampur  in  the  Etah 


1  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Reports,  I,  283. 

2  Annals,  II,  2<t. 

3  Ibid,  II,  218. 

4  Indian  Anliguary,  XIV,  98, sg. 
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District,  who  claims  to  be  thirty -ninth  in  descent  from  Jay  Cliand. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  families  of  the  genuine  Rathaurs 
in  the  Central  Duab,  those  known  as  the  Dhir  Sah  ki  S&kha  and 
the  Khimsipur  Rao  family ;  of  the  former  the  Raja  of  Kuraoli  is 
the  head,  but  he  acknowledges  fealty  to  the  Chief  of  Rampur.  In 
Mathura  they  are  represented  by  the  Raja  of  Kishngarh,  and  the 
Farrukhabad  branch  claim  descent  from  Parjan  Pal,  and  through 
him  to  Jay  Chand.  Of  the  same  stock  is  the  Usait  family  in 
Budaun.  The  Eastern  branch  is  of  much  lower  status.  In  Gorakh. 
pur  they  do  not  marry  in  the  higher  tribes,  and  the  Azamgarh 
family  allege  that  they  conquered  the  Rajbhars  some  nineteen  or 
twenty  generations  ago.1 

5.  In  Farrukhabad  they  claim  to  belong  to  the  Kasyapa  gotra. 
They  give  girls  in  marriage  to  the  Bhadauriya,  Kachhwaha,  and 
Chauhan,  and  receive  brides  from  the  same  septs.  In  Aligarh  they 
marry  Chauhan,  Gahlot,  Sakarwar,  Jangara,  Chandel,  Bundela, 
Dhakre,  Tomar,  Pundir,  and  Solankhi  girls,  and  give  brides  to  the 
Gahlot,  Pundir,  Sakarwar,  Chauhan,  and  Jangara  septs. 


Distribution  of  the  Bdthaur  Bdjputs  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Disteicts. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dun 

9 

»  •• 

9 

Saharanpur 

195 

16 

211 

Muzaffamagar 

89 

213 

302 

Meerut 

152 

... 

152 

Bulandsbahr 

242 

22 

264 

Aligarh  .  . 

1,975 

... 

1,975 

Mathura 

339 

1 

340 

Agra 

1,529 

2 

1,531 

Farrukhabad 

6,815 

3 

6,813 

Maiupuri  . 

3,098 

5 

3,103 

Etawah 

2,025 

... 

2,025 

1  Mainpuri  Settlement  Report,  20 ;  Mathura  Settlement  Report,  35;  Farrulihab&d 
Settlement  Report,  13;  Buchanan,  Eastern  India,  11,458. 
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Distribution  of  the  Rdthaur  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — contd. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

Total. 

Etah  . 

• 

• 

• 

6,537 

19 

6,556 

Bareilly 

• 

• 

• 

3,002 

... 

3,002 

Bijnor 

• 

• 

• 

31 

•  •• 

31 

Budaun  . 

• 

• 

• 

4,215 

101 

4,316 

Moradabad 

• 

• 

• 

795 

... 

795 

Shahjahanpur 

• 

• 

5,774 

3 

5,777 

Pilibhlt 

• 

928 

... 

928 

C  awn pur  . 

« 

2,417 

1 

2,418 

Fatehpnr  . 

• 

• 

• 

328 

31 

359 

Banda 

• 

• 

170 

25 

195 

Hatnirpur  . 

• 

• 

233 

»•« 

233 

Allahabad  . 

• 

• 

• 

162 

... 

162 

Jhansi 

• 

« 

• 

143 

... 

143 

Jalaun  . 

• 

» 

• 

1,180 

... 

1,180 

Lalitpur 

• 

• 

• 

181 

181 

Benares 

• 

• 

46 

14 

60 

Mirzapur  . 

• 

• 

• 

48 

... 

48 

Jaunpur 

• 

• 

• 

1 

... 

1 

Ghazipur  . 

• 

• 

• 

121 

4 

125 

Ballia 

• 

• 

• 

1,699 

... 

1,699 

Gorakhpur 

• 

• 

• 

1,691 

... 

1,691 

Basti 

• 

• 

• 

1,135 

127 

1,262 

Azaingarh 

• 

• 

• 

3,137 

82 

3,219 

Tarai 

• 

• 

• 

129 

... 

129 

Lucknow  . 

• 

• 

204 

3 

207 

Unao 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

598 

Hi 

598 

Rae  Bareli 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,151 

1 

1,152 
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Distribution  of  the  Rdthaur  Rdjputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concld. 


Disteicts. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

Total. 

Sltapur  . 

• 

1,992 

103 

2,095 

Hardoi 

• 

3,114 

2 

3,116 

Kheri 

• 

3,117 

222 

3,339 

Faizabad  . 

• 

50 

•  •• 

50 

Gonda  • 

• 

438 

... 

438 

Bahraicb  . 

• 

395 

38 

433 

Sul  tan  pur  . 

• 

114 

... 

114 

Partabgarh 

• 

131 

•  •  • 

131 

Barabanki 

• 

682 

*  *  * 

682 

Total 

• 

62,557 

1,038 

63,595 

Rauniyar,  Roniyar. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  confined  to  the 
Benares  and  Gorakhpur  Divisions.  Mr.  Nesfield  derives  the  word 
from  ravan  in  the  sense  of  “  crying  or  hawking  wares  for  sale.5'’ 
Others  derive  it  from  rauna ,  to  “  shout but  having  regard  to  the 
special  occupation  which  they  follow,  the  word  may  possibly  be  a 
corruption  of  lavunakdra,  or  “a  person  engaged  in  the  salt  trade.” 

2.  In  Mirzapur  the  Itauniyars  have  two  endogamous  sub-divi¬ 
sions  :  Kharihaand  Samariha  or  Sambhariya. 

Tribal  organization.  ,  ,  ,  ,  -  ,  , 

Ihese  they  say  are  descended  from  two  bro¬ 
thers,  one  of  whom  dealt  in  Jchdra,  or  alkaline  salt,  and  the  other  in 
Sdmbhar ,  or  the  salt  which  comes  from  the  lake  of  that  name  in 
Rajputana.  A  man  must  marry  in  his  own  sub-division,  and  their 
rule  of  exogamy  is  that  a  man  cannot  marry  in  the  family  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  father’s  sister,  his  own  family  or  that  of  his  sister, 
as  long  as  any  recollection  of  relationship  exists.  In  Mirzapur  they 
say  that  they  are  emigrants  from  Patna,  whence  they  came  some 
four  or  five  centuries  ago.  On  the  contrary  the  Itauniyars  of  Bihar 
say  that  they  have  come  from  these  Provinces.1  In  Champaran 


•  Rialey,  Tribes  and  Castes,  11,  198. 
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Marriage. 


Religion. 


they  have  broken  up  into  two  endogamous  groups  :  Chhatri  and 
Samr  (who  are  probably  akin  to  the  Samarihas  of  Mirzapur)  :  the 
former  of  whom  claim  to  be  Rajputs  from  the  North-West  Provinces, 
who  were  degarded  for  intermarrying  with  women  of  the  Banya  caste. 

3.  Rauniyars  marry  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  They  cannot 
take  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
unless  she  be  barren.  As  in  Bengal  they 

make  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  they  allow  widow  marriage.1 

4.  Some  of  them  are  Saivas,  but  they  appear  to  prefer  the 
Yaishnava  sect.  In  Mirzapur  they  employ 
Sarwariya  Brahmans  as  their  priests,  but  in 

Bihar  they  say  that  they  are  usually  served  by  those  of  the  Saka- 
dwipi  tribe. 

5.  In  these  Provinces  they  say  that  their  real  business  was  sell¬ 
ing  salt,  whence  they  derive  their  own  name 
and  that  of  their  two  endogamous  groups. 

But  they  are  veiy  often  what  is  known  as  pheriwalas  or  ladahas 
and  wander  about  with  bullocks  from  village  to  village,  collecting 
grain  and  other  country  produce,  which  they  exchange  for  salt, 
sugar,  etc.  They  are  generally  men  of  small  capital. 

6.  Those  who  are  not  initiated  into  any  particular  sect  use  meat 
and  spirits ;  but  there  is  no  drinking  allowed 
at  meetings  of  the  tribal  council,  and  if  a 

man  is  found  drunk  at  such  occasions,  he  is  put  out  of  caste.  Brah¬ 
mans  and  Kshatriyas  in  Bihar  are  said  to  eat  pakki  from  their 
hands ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Mirzapur.  They  will  eat  kachchi 
cooked  by  Brahmans  and  pakki  cooked  by  Halwais,  Brahmans,  and 
Kshatriyas. 


Occupation. 


Social  rules. 


Distribution  of  the  Rauniydr  Banyas  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Distbicts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Farrukhabad 

1 

Gorakhpur  . 

• 

4,321 

Mirzapur 

649 

Azamgarh  .  • 

• 

14 

Ghazipuv 

474 

Gonda 

• 

2 

Ballia  .... 

|  2,703 

Total 

• 

8,164 

1  0  ’  Donnel,  Bengal  Census  Report,  204. 
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Bawa. — A  caste  confined  to  the  Western  Districts,  who  call  them¬ 
selves  low  Rdjputs,  and  say  they  came  into  this  part  of  the 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Shahjahan.  The  women  of 
this  caste  procure  divorce  in  a  peculiar  way.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  throw  a  cowdung  cake  ( upla )  from  outside  into  the  house. 
Seeing  this  done,  the  husband  separates  finally  from  his  wife  without 
any  further  formality.  They  rarely  rise  above  the  grade  of  farm 
servants. 


Distribution  of  the  Rawas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891, 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Muzaffarnagar 

9 

C 

• 

9  • 

• 

6,042 

Meerut  . 

n 

8,270 

Bijnor  .  . 

11,130 

Total 

9 

25,451 

Bohtaki. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  who  claim  descent  from  a 
certain  Raja  Rahat,  the  founder  of  Rohtasgarh.  The  foundation 
of  it  is,  however,  more  usually  ascribed  to  Raja  Rohitaswa,  the  son 
of  Harischandra.  They  are  more  probably  a  local  6ub-caste  deriv¬ 
ing  their  name  from  the  Rohtak  District  in  the  Panjab.  They  are 
said  to  he  very  careful  in  religious  observances.  Raja  Lachhman 
Sinh1  6ays  they  are  numerous  in  Sayana  in  the  Bulandshahr 
District ;  but  the  last  Census  shows  none  of  them  in  that  District. 


Distribution  of  Rohiaki  Banyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Shahjahanpur 

.1 

Bijnor 

835 

Muzaffarnagar  , 

118 

Moradabad  . 

460 

Meerut  . 

4 

Pilibbit  .  , 

1 

Agra  .... 

29 

Luoknow  . 

10 

Bareilly  .  • 

28 

Total 

1,486 

1  Memo,  of  Bulandshahr,  168. 
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Ror.—  A  small  caste  of  cultivators  in  the  Western  Districts. 
Of  their  kinsmen  in  the  Panjab  Mr.  Ibbetson  writes  — “The  real 
seat  of  the  Panjab  Rors  is  in  the  great  clhdlc  jungles  south  of 
Thanesar  on  the  borders  of  the  Kama!  and  Ambala  Districts, 
where  they  hold  a  Chaurdsi,  nominally  of  eighty-four  villages,  of 
which  the  village  of  Amin,  where  the  Pandavas  arranged  their 
forces  before  their  last  fight  with  the  Kauravas,  is  their  head  village. 
But  the  Rors  have  spread  down  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  into  the 
lower  parts  of  Karnal  and  into  Jind  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
are  fine  stalwart  men  of  very  much  the  same  type  as  the  Jats,  whom 
they  almost  equal  as  husbandmen ;  their  women  also  working  in  the 
fields.  They  are  more  peaceful  and  less  grasping  in  their  habits 
than  the  Jats,  and  are  consequently  readily  admitted  as  tenants, 
where  the  latter  would  be  kept  at  arm's  length.  Of  their  origin  I 
can  say  nothing  certain.  They  have  the  same  story  as  the  Aroras, 
of  their  having  been  Rajputs,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  Parasurama 
by  stating  that  their  caste  was  aur,  or  ‘  another.'  The  Aroras  are 
often  called  Roras  in  the  east  of  the  Panjab ;  yet  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  frank  and  stalwart  Ror  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Arora.  The  Amin  men  say  that  they  came  from  Sambhal  in 
Moradabad ;  but  this  may  be  only  to  connect  themselves  with  their 
neighbours  the  Chauhan  Rajputs,  who  certainly  came  from  there. 
But  almost  all  the  Rors  seem  alike  to  point  to  Badli  in  the  Jhajjar 
Tahsil  of  Rohtak  as  their  immediate  place  of  origin,  though  some 
of  them  say  they  came  from  Rajputana.  Their  social  status  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Jats;  and  they  practise  karewa,  or  1  widow 
marriage/  though  only,  they  say,  within  the  caste.  Their  divisions 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  numerous;  some  of  them  are  Sagwal, 
Maipla,  Khichi,  and  Jogran." 

2.  In  Saharan  pur  the  Rors  claim  to  have  been  created  at 
Kaithal  by  Sri  Krishna  in  the  war  of  the  Mahabharata.  Their 
marriage  ceremonies  resemble  those  of  Jats  and  Gujars  ;  they  per¬ 
mit  widow  marriage;  and  the  levirate  is  practically  compulsory. 
They  eat  mutton,  fish,  pork,  and  venison,  and  drink  spirits.  It  is 
said  that  they  will  eat  kachchi  and  pakki  and  drink  and  smoke  with 
Jats  and  Gujars. 

3.  From  an  account  of  the  Rors  of  Bijnor  supplied  by  the 
District  Officer,  it  appears  that  the  tribal  tradition  of  their  origin 


q  2 


Vot.  IV. 


1  Panjdb  Ethnography,  section  476. 
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is  that  when  Rama  Chandra  severed  his  connection  with  Sita,  she 
was  pregnant,  and  went  into  the  jungle  under  the  protection  of  the 
Rishi  Valmiki.  She  bore  a  son  there,  who  was  named  Lawa,  and 
one  day,  when  she  was  leaving  the  house,  she  put  the  child  in  charge 
of  the  Rishi.  The  child  followed  his  mother,  and  the  Rishi  missing 
him,  and  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  constructed  another  child  out  of 
a  wisp  of  kusa  grass.  When  Sita  returned  and  saw  the  other  child, 
she  asked  what  it  all  meant.  The  Rishi  said,  “roraphora  ”  (apparent¬ 
ly  meaning  ‘  this  useless  thing’)  “  is  also  your  son.”  Hence  they 
were  called  Rors. 

4.  They  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to  Bijnor  some  four 
centuries  ago  from  a  place  called  Fatehpur  Pundri  in  the  Karnal 
District.  Half  this  village  was  owned  by  the  Rors,  and  half  by  a 
colony  of  Sayyids.  The  Sayyids  quarrelled  with  the  Rors,  who  were 
forced  to  emigrate  under  their  leader  Mahi  Chand.  By  another 
story  they  were  originally  Tomar  Rajputs  of  Delhi,  which  they 
were  forced  to  leave  after  the  conquest  of  their  tribe.  By  a  third 
account,  their  emigration  from  Delhi  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Aurangzeb. 

5.  They  marry  and  perform  their  other  family  ceremonies  in  the 
usual  manner  common  to  respectable  Hindus.  Widows  can  marry 
again,  and  the  levirate,  though  permissible,  is  not  compulsory  on  the 
widow.  There  is  no  regular  form  of  divorce,  but  a  wife  detected 
in  adultery  is  expelled  from  the  tribe  by  the  decree  of  the  tribal 
council,  and  cannot  subsequently  on  payment  of  a  penalty  be  read¬ 
mitted  to  caste  rights. 

6.  Their  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  to  which  they  add  the 
making  of  hemp  matting  and  twine  ( tat ,  S7itli). 

7.  They  eat  mutton,  goats’  flesh,  and  fowls.  They  will  not  eat 
beef,  monkeys,  or  vermin.  They  will  not  eat  kachchi  cooked  by  any 
caste  but  their  own.  They  will  smoke  with  Jats  and  Gujars,  and 
eat  pakki  cooked  by  them  or  any  superior  caste. 


Distribution  of  Rors  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Dehra  Dun  . 

3 

Etawah 

5 

Saharanpur 

3,320 

Bijnor  . 

614 

Muzaffarnagar 

475 

Benares 

41 

Mathura  . 

1 

Total 

4,459 

246  SADGOP,  SATGOP,  SADH. 
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Sadgop,  Satgop  (also  known  as  Chasa). — A  cultivating  caste 
of  Bengal  Proper,  who  are  supposed  to  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  Gualas  by  abandoning  pastoral  pursuits  and  taking  ex¬ 
clusively  to  agriculture.  Mr.  Risley  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
tribe.1  Those  found  in  these  Provinces  are  only  Bengal  pilgrims. 


Distribution  of  the  Sadgops  according  to  the  Census  of  1891, 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Sahatanpur  . 

6 

Allahabad 

22 

Mathura 

144 

Gorakpur 

2 

Etavah 

3 

Total 

177 

Sadh — (Sanskrit  sadhu ,  “pure,  saintlike ”). — The  word  Sadh 
ordinarily  means  nothing  more  than  a  Hindu  ascetic  or  devotee  ;  but 
it  is  applied  in  a  special  sense  to  a  sect  of  Hindu  Unitarians,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Pan  jab,  but  has  now  widely  spread  into  these 
Provinces.  In  the  Sambat  year  1600  (1543  A.D.)  Birbhan  of 
Bijesar,  near  Narnaul,  is  said  to  have  received  a  mysterious  commu¬ 
nication  from  Udho  Das,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Rae  Das,  the  founder  of 
the  Satnami  sect,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Chamars.  To  Birbhan  was  communicated  the  present 
creed  of  the  Sadhs.  Udho  Das  gave  at  the  same  time  to  Birbhan 
sundry  marks  by  which  he  might  know  him  at  his  re-appearance — 
First,  that  whatever  he  foretold  should  happen  ;  second ,  that  no  sha¬ 
dow  should  be  cast  by  his  figure;  third,  that  he  would  tell  him 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart ;  fourth,  that  he  would  be  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth; _/?///$,  that  he  would  bring  the  dead  to  life. 

2.  The  Sadhs  of  these  Provinces  are  known  by  that  name  to 
outsiders,  but  they  generally  use  the  name  Satnami  among  them¬ 
selves.  Adults  are  required  to  wear  a  white  dress  ;  and  ornament 
and  the  use  of  rich  apparel  of  every  kind  are  prohibited.  They 
never  wear  a  cap,  but  use  instead  a  turban  of  a  peculiar  shape. 
They  are  enjoined  by  their  religion  never  to  tell  a  lie  and  never  to 
take  an  oath.  They  are  in  the  same  way  prohibited  from  using 
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any  kind  of  intoxicant  or  any  article  which  borders  upon  luxury. 
Wine,  opium,  ganja ,  bhang,  betel  and  tobacco  are  abominations  to 
them.  They  have  an  intense  respect  for  animal  life,  which  extends 
to  even  the  smallest  insect,  and  the  use  of  any  kind  of  animal  food 
is  strictly  denounced.  They  will  salute  no  one  but  the  Divine  prin- 
c;ple,  which  they  term  Sat  or  “  The  Truth ;  "  and  when  they  meet  a 
European  or  any  superior  they  salute  merely  by  raising  the  hands  to 
the  level  of  the  breast.  They  detest  idolatry  and  all  outward  forms 
of  religious  belief.  They  are  very  reticent  about  their  beliefs,  and  it  is 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  a 
copy,  which  is  probably  incomplete,  of  the  book  of  religious  songs 
{bant)  which  embody  the  principles  of  their  faith.  All  controversy 
or  argument  on  religious  matters  with  strangers  to  the  sect  is  repro¬ 
bated.  Their  religious  books,  known  as  pot  hi,  are  written  in  Bhasha, 
or  ordinary  Hindi,  and  are  not  the  work  of  any  single  author,  but 
contain  a  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
writings  of  "Nanak  and  Kabir.  These  books  are  read  almost  daily 
in  their  chapel  or  meeting-house,  which  is  known  as  jumlaghar,  or 
“  house  of  assembly/'  or  chauki,  “  station/'  The  service  takes 
place  in  the  evening,  when  all  members  of  the  sect,  male  and  female, 
attend.  This  is  their  only  form  of  worship. 

3.  It  has  been  held  judicially  that  the  ordinary  Hindu  law  of 
succession  applies  to  them.  The  principal 
Kegulations  of  the  sect.  6eats  of  the  sect  in  this  part  of  India  are  Delhi, 

Agra,  Jaypur,  and  Farrukhabad.  There 
is  a  small  colony  of  them  in  Mirzapur,  who  do  not  appear  in  the 
Census  returns.  They  live  by  calico  printing.  They  deny  that  there 
are  any  caste  divisions  among  them.  They  are  endogamous,  and  in 
arranging  their  marriages  they  pay  no  regard  to  wealth  or  station. 
To  recognise  any  distinctions  of  rank  is  forbidden,  and  the  only 
disqualification  is  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  sect  and  the 
practising  of  any  degrading  or  sinful  occupation.  They  all  eat  and 
drink  together,  and  any  jealousy,  hatred,  or  quarrels  between  the 
members  are  considered  disgraceful.  They  appear  to  have  no  regular 
formula  of  exogamy  ;  marriage  with  near  relations  is  forbidden,  and 
they  will  not  marry  in  a  family  with  which  any  previous  connection 
by  marriage  is  remembered.  They  all  live  together  in  the  same 
muhalla ,  or  ‘‘quarter/'  and  are  always  ready  to  assist  each  other 
and  provide  for  the  poor,  widows,  and  orphans  of  the  sect.  They 
are  hard-working  and  industrious  ;  it  is  considered  disgraceful  to  be 
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dependent  for  support  on  another ;  beggary  is  unknown  among 
them. 

4.  Children  are  betrothed  in  infancy,  and  marriage  is  solem¬ 
nised  at  the  age  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen. 
No  bride-price  is  given,  but  the  bride  usually 
receives  a  dowry;  Polygamy  is  not  approved  and  polyandry  is  un¬ 
known,  and  the  very  idea  of  such  an  institution  is  most  abhorrent 
to  them.  As  they  all  live  close  together,  their  betrothals  are  arranged 
privately  among  themselves.  When  the  father  of  the  youth  con¬ 
templates  his  marriage  with  a  certain  girl,  he  sends  a  man  or  woman 
of  his  family  as  an  envoy  to  the  father  of  the  girl.  As  they  have 
no  horoscopes  there  is  none  of  the  almost  endless  bother  which 
accompanies  the  preliminaries  of  a  betrothal  among  respectable 
Hindus,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  match  is  unobjectionable  from 
the  astrologer’s  point  of  view.  If  the  father  of  the  girl  agrees  to 
the  proposal  of  the  marriage,  he  feeds  the  envoy  with  sweetmeats  or 
makes  him  drink  some  milk,  and  gives  him  money.  This  settles  the 
engagement  ( mangni  pakki). 

5.  When  the  pair  reach  puberty  the  marriage  day  is  fixed; 
The  notice  of  the  appointed  date  is  sent  by  the  father  of  the  girl,  and 
On  receipt  of  the  message  the  father  of  the  youth  calls  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  sect,  to  whom  the  approaching  marriage  is 
announced.  The  envoy  is  fed  and  is  given  a  present  of  a  turban 
and  a  sheet.  During  all  this  time  the  songs  known  as  Mangal  or 
“  rejoicing/’  of  which  examples  are  given  below,  are  sung.  From  that 
day  begins  the  usual  anointing  ( ubtanni )  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Every  day  the  members  of  the  sect  assemble  at  the  meeting-room 
{chauH)  j  and  the  Mangal  is  recited;  On  the  wedding  day  the  father 
of  the  bride  gives  a  feast  to  the  members  of  the  sect  at  noon.  In 
the  evening  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  friends, 
goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  they  are  all  seated  on  a  white 
floor-cloth.  Opposite  them  the  pair  are  seated  on  two  cushions. 
After  sitting  in  this  way  for  a  short  time,  the  garments  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  knotted  together,  and  both  of  them  move  four 
times  round  the  cushions,  while  some  member  of  the  sect  reads  the 
Mangal  verses.  This  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  marriage  service. 
The  binding  portion  of  the  service  is  the  revolutions  round  the 
cushions  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  All  then  return  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride  stays  for  a  short  time  at  the 
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house  of  the  bridegroom  ;  she  is  then  escorted  home  by  her  brother, 
and,  when  it  is  so  arranged,  she  comes  permanently  to  live  with  him  ; 
but  there  is  no  further  ceremony  like  the  Hindu  gauna. 

6.  They  divorce  their  wives  only  when  they  have  committed 

some  offence  which  renders  them  liable  to 

Divorce, 

excommunication  from  the  sect.  In  this  case 
all  that  is  done  is  to  announce  the  fact  before  a  meeting?  of  the 
members  of  the  sect.  They  arrange  most  of  their  affairs  before 
a  council  of  the  caste,  and  they  very  seldom  have  recourse  to  the 
Courts. 

7.  As  already  stated,  the  Sadhs  are  Unitarians  and  worship 
one  God,  the  Author  of  the  universe,  under 
the  name  of  Satya  Guru  or  Satya  Nam. 

There  is  no  material  representation  of 'Him  of  any  kind.  By  medi¬ 
tation  on  Him,  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  they  believe  that  they 
attain  ultimately  absorption  into  the  Divinity.  Their  religion 
teaches  them  that  they  should  give  alms  only  in  secret,  and  not 
to  strive  after  riches  or  the  hoarding  of  wealth.  The  following  are 
the  rales  of  the  faith  :  — 

(1)  “Worship  one  God,  Who  is  the  Creator  of  all  and  has  power 
to  destroy.  None  is  higher  or  loftier  than  He ;  and  man  should 
not  in  wantonness  worship  any  stone,  metal,  wood  or  tree,  or  other 
created  thing.  Rather,  all  honour  and  renown  are  due  to  Him. 
He  is  the  only  God  and  His  the  only  word.  Whoever  fixes  his 
thoughts  on  anything  near  him,  errs  and  sins ;  and  whoever  sins 
goes  to  Hell. 

(2)  Preserve  a  modest  and  humble  demeanour  and  fix  not  your 
heart  on  things  of  this  world  ;  and  perfectly  carry  out  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  your  faith.  Do  not  practise  what  is  contrary  to  your 
faith,  and  this  some  Sadhus  deny,  saying  that  the  order  is — “  First 
feed  one’s  own  people;  feed  no  stranger.” 

(3)  Never  speak  falsely,  and  curse  not  the  earth,  the  water,  the 
trees,  nor  the  beasts.  Use  your  tongue  only  in  praise  of  God,  and 
never  spoil  any  one  of  his  land,  wealth,  or  beasts.  Steal  not  their 
goods  ;  be  not  critical  of  them  or  their  possessions ;  and  be  content 
with  what  you  have.  Think  not  upon  what  is  evil ;  and  cast  not 
your  eye  upon  what  is  shameless  or  unlawful,  be  it  man  or  woman, 
dance  or  pastime. 

(4)  Think  not  on  evil  words,  but  employ  yourselves  in  the 
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praise  and  glory  of  God ;  and  amuse  not  yourselves  with  stories, 
nor  fables,  nor  singing,  nor  music,  but  only  with  hymns. 

(5)  Do  not  greedily  desire  anything,  whether  wealth  or 
beauty,  and  take  not  what  belongs  to  another.  God  is  the  giver 
of  all ;  and  as  you  put  your  trust  in  Him,  so  you  will  receive. 

(6)  When  you  are  asked  “  Who  are  you  ?  ”  say,  “  I  am.  a 
Sadh.’”  Make  no  mention  of  caste,  and  enter  not  into  controversy. 
Rely  firmly  on  the  strength  of  your  religion ;  rest  not  your  pride 
and  hopes  on  man. 

(7)  Wear  white  clothes;  use  not  antimony,  nor  belladonna, 
nor  henna.  Wear  not  caste  marks,  either  on  the  body  or  forehead. 
Put  on  no  chaplet,  nor  Brahmanical  thread,  nor  jewels. 

(8)  Eat  vegetables,  not  flesh,  nor  certain  kinds  of  fish.  Eat 
no  betel.  Snuff  not  up  sweet  perfumes,  smoke  not,  and  make  no  use 
of  opium.  Lift  not  up  your  hand  and  bow  not  your  head  before 
any  idol  or  man. 

(9)  Slay  not ;  tyrannise  over  no  one ;  give  no  evidence  on 
oath  ;  take  nothing  by  force. 

(10)  Let  each  man  have  one  wife  ;  and  each  wife  have  one 
husband.  A  married  man  should  not  eat  the  leavings  of  his  wife  ; 
but  a  wife  should  eat  what  is  saved  from  her  husband’s  food,  as  is 
customary  ;  and  the  wife  should  obey  her  husband. 

(11)  Assume  not  the  guise  of  faqirs  and  ask  not  for  alms ; 
take  no  presents ;  fear  not  magic  ;  before  you  trust  in  anything, 
test  it  well.  The  assembly  of  good  men  is  your  place  of  pilgrim¬ 
age.  Recognise  good  people  before  they  salute  you. 

(12)  The  Sadh  should  observe  no  particular  days.  Pay  no 
attention  to  the  intercalary  months,  nor  the  months  themselves. 
Do  not  look  upon  as  your  own  the  voice  of  any  bird  or  beast. 
Seek  only  the  word  of  God,  and  be  content  therewith.’” 

Writing  from  Fatehgarh  Mr.  Steel  says: — “  In  spite  of  the 
injunction  to  say,  when  asked  who  they  are,  ‘  I  am  Sadh’’,  there 
was  a  marked  tendency  in  the  recent  Census  operations  to  put 
down  the  Sadhs  as  Hindus.  Also  the  order  to  wear  plain  clothes 
is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,  the  wealthy 
Sadhs  of  Farrukhabad  being  very  gorgeous  in  their  attire.  A 
story  is  told  (perhaps  by  their  enemies),  but  denied  by  the  Sadhs 
themselves,  that  in  Nawabi  times  their  funeral  ceremony  consisted 
in  tying  the  corpse  in  a  standing  position  to  a  tree  with  its  face 
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to  the  wind  and  leaving  it  so.  This  used  to  take  place  north  of 
the  city  of  Farrukhabad.  It  is  said  that  the 
dieted  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of 
at  the  Fatehgarh  Cantonment.  The  whole 
Brahmanical  invention/’ 

8.  Marriage  songs  of  the  Sadhs  :  — 

Darshan  de  Guru  !  param  sanehi  ! 

Turn  bina  dukh  pdwai  mori  dehin  ! 

Bind  na  dwd,  ann  na  bhdwai  ! 

Bar  bar  mohln  birah  satdwai  ; 

Ghar  angana  mohtn  Jcachhu  na  suhad ; 

Fajar  bhai  par  birah  najde. 

Nainan  chhutai  salhal  dhdra  ; 

Bis  din  panth  niharun  tumhdrai 
Jaise  min  marai  binu  nira , 

Aise  tun  bina  dukhat  sharira. 

“O  most  beloved  preceptor  !  Let  me  see  thee  ! 

My  frame  aches  without  thee  !  I  feel  no  desire  for  sleep  or  food  ! 
Again  and  again,  I  grieve  for  separation  from  thee  ; 

I  feel  no  pleasure  in  my  house  or  courtyard  ; 

When  the  morn  dawns  the  pain  of  separation  does  not  leave  me. 
Floods  of  tears  flow  from  mine  eyes  j 
I  consider  thy  doctrine  night  and  day. 

As  a  fish  without  water,  so  does  my  frame  ache  without  thee/’ 

Dukhat  turn  bina  ;  rotat  dudre  ;  pargal  darshan  dijiye. 
Binti  karun  mere  sdniya  bali  jdun,  bilam  na  kijiye  ! 

Bibid  bibid  kar  bhaydun  bydkul  bina  dekhen  chit  na  rahai. 
Tapat  judla  uthat  tan  men,  kathin  dukh  mero  ko  sahdi. 

Augun  aprddhi  ddya  kijai  augun  kachhu  na  bichdriyo. 

Patil  pdnwan  rakhu  pad  ab  pal  chhin  na  bisdriyo. 

Ddya  kijo)  daras  dijo,  ab  ki  badi  ko  chhoriyo. 

Bhar  bhar  nayanan  nirkhi  dekhon  nij  saneh  na  toriyo. 

“  My  frame  aches  without  thee  !  I  am  wailing  at  thy  door  1  Now 
appear  and  let  me  see  thee. 

O  my  Lord  !  I  pray  thee  make  no  delay  ! 

I  have  become  restless  through  weeping  and  wailing. 

I  cannot  live  without  the  sight  of  thee. 

Flames  rise  within  me  and  consume  my  frame.  Who  can  en¬ 
dure  my  pain  ? 


practice  was  mter- 
the  English  Officers 
story  is  probably  a 
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1  am  full  of  faults  and  sin ;  do  thou  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Take  not  my  faults  and  failings  into  thy  regard  ! 

O  thou  that  freest  the  soul  from  sin  !  maintain  my  honour  ! 
Forget  me  not  even  for  a  moment,  and  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 
Show  me  thy  form  and  forget  my  sins  of  the  present  ! 

Cast  thine  eyes  full  upon  me,  and  sever  not  thy  love  from  ire!” 
9.  Death  song  of  the  Sadhs  : — 

Ttijhe  lindna  kiya  pari-  tu  apna  niber  ? 

Bdjai  idl  bajant  re  man  bdware  !  Sutari  na  chher  ? 

Par  haqq  chhdro  haqq  pichharo.  Samaj hwdla  pher. 

Jhutha  bazijagat  Tea ,  man  bdware  !  Sun  shahd  hi  ter. 

Kay  a  to  nagri  sakal  bhamari  pdnch  jamen  ser. 

Guru  gydn  hharag  sam  bhal  le,  man  bdware  ! 

Yam  harai  na  zer. 

Tera  jiwana  chhin  pal  eh,  jag  men  phir  na  aisi  her. 

Tera  para  jahdz  samndra  men,  man  bdware  !  phir  sakai  pher. 
Sabbi  musdjir  rah  he  sab  hhare  kamar  base. 

Lena  hoe  so  lijiye,  man  bdware,  biti  jdt  aber, 

Kar  sumaran  Sdt  Guru  chhdro  dund  duhel. 

Tije  bhdm  milain  Sdt  ndm  se,  man  bdware  !  man  bdware,  j agat 
hi  na  zer. 

“  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  others  ?  Guard  against  the  danger 

O  o 

that  awaits  thee  ! 

Why  needest  thou  awake  the  sleeper  ? 

Abandon  what  is  unreal.  Recognise  what  is  real. 

This  is  only  the  perversion  of  the  understanding. 

O  foolish  mind  !  The  things  of  this  world  are  false ;  so  saith  the 
Voice  of  Truth. 

The  body  is  like  a  city  ;  in  it  are  five  lions. 

Gird  on  the  sword  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Preceptor,  and  then, 
O  foolish  mind !  thou  needest  not  fear  the  Lord  of  Death  ! 
Thou  livest  for  a  moment,  yea  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Thou  shalt  never  have  such  time  at  thy  disposal. 

Thy  bark  has  sailed  into  the  deep  ;  O  foolish  mind  !  If  thou  canst 
steer  it  safe  to  the  yonder  shore  : 

All  thy  fellow-passenger  stand  ready  with  their  loins  girt. 

Take  what  thou  desirest  to  take,  O  foolish  mind  !  The  time  is 
fast  passing  away. 
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Leave  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  world.  Repeat  the  True 
Name. 

Then  shalt  thou  gain  the  third  virtue  (God)  through  the  True 
Name ;  and  then,  O  foolish  heart  !  thou  shalt  have  no  longer  to  en¬ 
dure  the  labour  of  this  world  !” 


Distribution  of  the  Sddhs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Farrukbabad 

• 

•  «  • 

. 

• 

•  • 

1,866 

Cawnpur 

Total 

4 

1,870 

Sahariya.1 — A  tribe,  which  is  apparently  of  Dra vidian  ori¬ 
gin,  found  in  Lalitpur  and  some  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Bundel- 
khand.  They  do  not  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  last  Census,  having 
apparently  been  included  with  the  Soiri.  The  name  of  the  tribe  is 
usually  derived  from  the  Arabic  Sahara,  “a  wilderness,”  which  is  famil¬ 
iar  as  the  name  of  the  great  desert  of  Northern  Africa ;  but  this,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question.  It  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  that 
the  name  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Savaras,  the  name  in  Sanskrit 
writers  of  the  aggregate  of  the  Kolarian  or  Dra  vidian  tribes  who 
dwelt  in  the  highlands  of  Central  India,  and  included  races  like  the 
Kols,  Mundas,  Kurkus,  Bhils,  Bhuiyas,  and  their  kinsfolk.  Some 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  Soiris.  An¬ 
other  name  for  these  Sahariyas  of  Bundelkhand  is  Rawat,  which 
comes  from  the  Sanskrit  Rdja-duta ,  “  King’s  messenger,”  or  Raja - 
putra ,  “King’s  Son.” 

2.  The  Sahariyas  of  Lalitpur  are  divided  into  a  number  of  eso- 
gamous  sections  [gotra),  such  as  the  Sirausi- 
ya,  Kodoriya,  Thegotiya,  Sanauliya,  Raja- 
uriya,  Jachoriya,  Kusmorwa,  Sarosawa,  Chakardiya,  Chiraun- 
cha,  Kurwariya,  Bagauliya,  Sanhauriya.  Of  the  origin  of  these 
names  the  tribe  can  give  no  account.  Further  enquiry  will  probably 
show  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  of  totemistic  origin.  These 
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sections  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  exogamous.  But  as  is  usual, 
the  rule  of  exogamy  is  reinforced  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage 
between  at  least  first  and  second  cousins.  Of  their  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  they  can  give  no  account.  In  Lalitpur  they  profess  to  be  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  district. 

3.  When  the  bride  is  admitted  into  the  family  of  her  husband, 
she  has  to  perform  the  rite  of  confarreatio, 

Marriage  rules.  .  . 

which  is  known  among  them  as  dudjia  bndti, 

or  “  the  eating  of  boiled  rice  with  milk/’  A  man  may  marry  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleases,  but  he  cannot  take  a  second  wife  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  first,  unless  she  is  barren  or  suffering  from  some  seri¬ 
ous  disease.  Concubinage,  with  the  leave  of  the  tribal  council,  is 
permitted.  Unmarried  girls  are  obliged  to  be  chaste.  If  an  unmar¬ 
ried  girl  is  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  man  of  the  tribe,  she  and 
her  relations  are  put  out  of  caste,  until  they  feed  the  brethren  ;  she 
can  then  be  married,  usually  to  her  paramour.  As  far  as  possible  in¬ 
fant  marriage  is  the  rule,  and  a  girl  should  not  remain  unmarried 
after  the  age  of  ten.  There  is  no  regular  bride-price,  but  by  tribal 
custom  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  pays  eight  rupees  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  marriage.  If  a  married  woman  is  found  intriguing 
with  an  outsider,  she  is  permanently  expelled,  and  this,  being  done 
with  the  sanction  of  the  tribal  council,  operates  as  an  absolute  divorce, 
and  such  a  woman  cannot  be  remarried  or  taken  as  a  concubine 
by  a  member  of  the  tribe,  on  pain  of  the  man  she  lives  with  being 
also  excommunicated.  But  if  her  paramour  be  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  council,  and  on  giving  the 
necessary  dinner  to  the  brethren,  her  husband  can  take  her  back, 
if  he  be  so  disposed ;  if  he  refuse,  she  is  made  over  as  a  concubine  to 
the  man  who  seduced  her.  Children,  the  offspring  of  an  adulterous 
connection  with  a  stranger  to  the  tribe,  are  not  admitted  to  full 
caste  rights,  and,  being  considered  as  of  a  lower  grade,  find  husbands 
and  wives  for  themselves  as  best  they  can  among  persons  of  their 
own  rank.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  allowed  under  the 
usual  restrictions.  If  the  deceased  husband  leave  a  brother  who  has 
no  wife,  and  is  of  the  suitable  age,  he  generally  takes  over  the  widow 
of  his  brother ;  but  under  no  circumstances  can  an  elder  brother  take 
the  widow  of  his  younger  brother.  If  a  widow  marry  an  outsider, 
she  loses  all  right  to  the  custody  of  her  children  and  to  a  share  in 
the  goods  of  her  late  husband.  The  heirs  of  a  man  are  his  sons,  and 
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there  is  no  trace  of  the  fiction  by  which  the  children  of  the  levir 
are  attributed  to  his  dead  brother. 

4.  There  is  no  ceremony  during  pregnancy.  The  mother  is 
attended  by  a  midwife  of  the  Basor  tribe,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  the  birth  impurity  is  removed 

by  the  das  wan  rite,  when  the  brethren  are  feasted  ;  or,  if  the  family 
is  very  poor,  some  boiled  gram  ( g  hug  hurt i)  is  distributed  among 
them.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  couvade  and  no  rule  of  adoption. 

5.  When  the  match  has  been  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the 
parties  and  their  friends,  the  father  of  the  boy, 
accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  brethren,  goes  to 

the  house  of  the  bride,  and  taking  her  in  his  lap  puts  a  rupee  and 
some  sweetmeats  in  her  hand.  The  party  are  then  entertained,  and 
next  morning,  as  he  is  going  away,  the  father  of  the  girl  gives  a 
rupee  to  the  father  of  the  boy,  which  fixes  the  betrothal.  On  the 
wedding  day,  the  bridegroom  and  his  relatives  go  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  and  a  mark  ( tilak )  is  made  on  his  forehead.  Next  day  the 
pair  walk  five  times  round  the  shed  in  the  presence  of  the  brethren, 
and  this  concludes  the  marriage.  No  Brahman  is  employed,  and  the 
ceremony  is  carried  out  by  an  old  man  of  the  tribe  or  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  bride. 

6.  The  dead  are  cremated,  except  those  who  are  unmarried  or 
those  who  die  of  some  epidemic  disease.  The 
ashes  are  thrown  into  some  neighbouring 

stream,  and  the  mourners  have  their  heads  shaved.  There  is  no  rite 
of  the  nature  of  the  Srdddha,  and  no  funeral  priest  is  employed.  The 
man  who  fires  the  pyre  is  impure  for  three  days.  A  woman  is  im¬ 
pure  for  three  days  after  her  menses,  and  for  ten  days  after  her  con¬ 
finement.  The  impurity  after  the  menstrual  period  is  removed  by 
bathing. 

7.  They  are  chiefly  worshippers  of  Bhawani,  but  they  also  re¬ 
verence  Rama  and  Krishna.  They  have  no 
special  ancestor  worship,  and  do  not  employ 

Brahmans  in  any  cf  their  domestic  rites,  which  are  conducted  by 
the  sister's  son  or  by  some  old  man  of  the  tribe.  They  propitiate 
demons  and  evil  spirits  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat ;  sometimes  the 
ear  of  the  victim  only  is  offered.  When  an  animal  is  sacrificed, 
the  worshippers  consume  the  flesh  themselves.  They  have  also  vari¬ 
ous  local  deities,  such  as  Gonr,  Narasinha,  Sanwar,  Goraiya,  Katiya, 
Tholiya,  Somiya,  and  Ahay  Pal, — most  of  which  appear  to  be  deified 
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worthies  of  the  tribe.  They  swear  standing  in  water  or  with  a  piece 
of  hot  iron  in  the  right  hand.  They  have  the  usual  belief  in  the 
demoniacal  theory  of  disease,  witchcraft,  and  the  Evil  Eye. 

8.  They  eat  mutton,  goats’  flesh,  and  pork,  and  drink  spirits. 

„  .  ,  ,  They  salute  each  other  in  the  form — Ram  / 

Social  rules.  v 

Ram  !  Sitardm  !  Rad  ha  Krishna  !  Their 
mode  of  life  is  the  collection  of  various  kinds  of  jungle  produce  and 
cultivating  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  They  are  classed  generally  as 
a  criminal  tribe,  but  it  has  not  been  as  yet  found  necessary  to  take 
any  special  coercive  measures  against  them .  The  chief  offences  > 
which  they  seem  to  be  addicted  resemble  those  of  the  Sanaurhiyas  — • 
burglary,  petty  theft,  and  an  occasional  robbery  or  dakaiti. 

Sain,  Sanin,  Sani. —  (Sanskrit  gydmika,  svdmi,  “  lord,  master  ”) 
— An  order  of  Muhammadan  ascetics.  The  term  is  very  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  general  sense  to  designate  any  religious  Muhammadan 
mendicant.  In  the  Panjab,  the  Sains  or  Gulabdasis  are  a  Sikh  sect, 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Ibbetson,1  are  chiefly  interesting  in  the 
near  approach  of  their  doctrines  to  Epicurianism.  They  disbelieve 
in  the  existence  of  God,  and  venerate  only  living  persons  of  their 
own  persuasion.  They  are  profligate  both  in  profession  and  practice- 
esteeming  wine,  women,  and  personal  enjoyment,  and  all  that  life 
offers  which  is  worth  having,  and  seeing  no  wrong  in  adultery  and 
incest.  These  have,  of  course,  no  connection  with  the  Muhammadan 
order  of  the  same  name  in  these  Provinces. 


Distribution  of  the  Sains  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Distbicts. 

Numbers. 

Distbicts. 

Numbers. 

Saharan  pur 

525 

Banda 

12 

Muzaffarnagar 

1 

H  amir  pur 

3 

Farrukhabad  . 

2 

Jhansi 

8 

Bijnor  .... 

4,131 

Ghazipur 

78 

Pilibhit 

68 

Gorakhpur  . 

167 

Fatehpur 

20 

Fasti  .... 

92 

1  Panjab  Ethnography,  para.  268. 
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Distribution  of  the  Sdins  according  to  the  Census  of  1891  — concld. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Tarai  .... 

7 

Gonda  . 

34 

Lnknow 

34 

Bahraich 

116 

Un&o  .... 

19 

Barabanln  . 

204 

Sitapur  .  .  , 

Kheri 

489 

645 

Total 

; 

—l - 

6,655 

Saini. — A  gardening  and  cultivating  tribe  found  only  in  the 
Meerut  Division  and  Bijnor.  As  is  shown  by  their  sub-castes,  they 
are  very  closely  allied  with  the  Mali,  if  not  identical.  From  Jalan¬ 
dhar  Mr  .Purser  writes1 2: — “According  to  their  own  account  the  Sainis 
were  originally  Malis  and  lived  principally  in  the  Mathura  District. 
When  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  invaded  India,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Sainis  came  into  these  parts,  and,  finding  the  land  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation,  settled  down  here  and  went  not  back  to  their  homes.  The 
explanation  of  the  name  Saini  is  that  they  were  such  good  agricul¬ 
turists  and  did  such  wonders  with  the  land  that  the  natives  called 
them  the  Rasaini  tribe  (from  rasdi,  “cleverness,  skill and  in  course 
of  time  the  first  syllable  was  lost  and  the  present  name  Saini  left. 
They  are  admirable  cultivators,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  industry 
and  skill.  They  do  more  market  gardening  than  the  Jats,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  than  the  Arains,  but  this  is  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place 
of,  ordinary  farming.  They  have  no  bad  qualities  to  distinguish  them 
which  call  for  special  notice.  The  Sikhs  among  them  pay  much  respect 
to  the  Granth  Sahib,  and  in  every  village  have  a  copy  of  it,  which  is 
read  diligently  in  the  audience  of  the  people.  Men  of  this  tribe  not 
seldom  take  service  and  especially  in  the  cavalry.  ”  In  Jalandhar, 
according  to  another  account,9  they  claim  Rajput  origin,  and  say 
they  are  connected  with  the  Arains,  though  the  latter  know  nothing 
of  the  relationship.  In  Ambala  they  are  described  as  an  ill-conditioned 
set,  first-rate  cultivators,  but  refractory  and  intriguing.  Another 
derivation  of  their  name  current  in  these  Provinces  is  that  it  is  taken 
from  sanna,  which  is  the  technical  word  for  mixing  up  the  chopped 


1  Settlement  Report,  84. 

2  Ibbefcson,  Panjab  Ethnography,  267. 
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millet  fodder  with  chaff  and  water  for  farm  cattle.  In  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  manners  they  are  identical  with  the  Mali. 

2.  In  Saharanpur  many  of  them  breed  ducks  for  the  markets  in 
the  adjoining  hill  stations. 


Distribution  of  the  Sainis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Distkicts. 

Baheniya. 

Bhagl- 

rathi. 

Gole. 

Phfil- 

mali. 

Others. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dun 

•  •• 

... 

... 

97 

97 

Saharanpur 

2,265 

2,898 

7,191 

... 

7,910 

20,264 

Muzaffarnagar  . 

1,816 

19,022 

578 

47 

1,714 

23,177 

Meerut 

221 

4,265 

... 

... 

3,022 

7,508 

Agra 

•  •  • 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Bijnor 

7,184 

37,663 

126 

... 

3,386 

48,349 

Benares 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 

18 

Tarai 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Total 

11,486 

63,848 

7,895 

47 

16,149 

99,425 

Saiqalgar,  Siqligar,  Sikligar — (Arabic  saiqal,  “a  polisher”) 
— -The  caste  of  armourers  and  polishers  of  metals.  They  are  also 
known  as  Bariya  (bar,  “  the  edge  of  a  weapon”,  Sanskrit pali)  or 
Sanwala,  Sandhara  ( san ,  “  a  grindstone”),  but  these  are  especially 
cutlers  and  razor  setters.  In  Mirzapur  some  call  themselves  Shaikh 
and  others  Pathan,  and  these  do  not  intermarry.  In  Benares  they 
say  that  they  were  originally  Rajputs  from  Marwar.1  At  Mirzapur 
they  trace  their  origin  to  Partabgarh,  and  call  themselves  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Daud  or  David,  probably  in  reference  to  the  passage  in 
the  Quran  which  says  ( Surah  XXI,  79-80)  :  “  We  taught  him 

(David)  the  arts  of  making  coats  of  mail  (for  before  his  time  plates 
of  metal  were  used)  for  you  among  mankind  in  general,  that  they 
might  defend  you  from  your  suffering  in  warring  with  your  enemies.” 
They  follow  the  ordinary  Musalman  rules  of  exogamy,  marriage, 
and  inheritance.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  recognised, 


1  Sherring,  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  I,  317. 
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2.  They  pay  special  reference  to  the  Panchon  Pir,  Shaikh  Saddu, 
Kali  Bhawani,  and  Ghazi  Miyan.  rl'o  the 
Panchon  Pir  and  Ghazi  Miyan  the  offerings 

consist  of  melons,  mangoes,  parched  gram,  pulse,  cakes  ( bari ),  boiled 
rice,  sugar,  curds,  and  clarified  butter,  When  cholera  rages,  they 
sacrifice  a  goat  to  Kali  Bhawani.  Shaikh  Saddu  is  more  specially 
venerated  in  Oudh.  His  visitations  cause  melancholy  and  hypo¬ 
chondria.  He  is  worshipped  by  the  distribution  of  sweets  to  the 
poor  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  black  goat.  He  once  found  a  magic 
lamp,  the  powers  of  which  he  abused,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Jinn.1  By  the  Saiqalgars  he  is  worshipped  with  an  offering  of 
sweet  cakes  [gulgula)  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat. 

3.  Since  the  disarming  of  the  countiy  the  trade  of  the  armourer 

,,  ,.  ,  .  ,  and  cutler  has  become  depressed.  The  ordi- 

status.  nary  Siqligar  seen  in  towns  is  a  trader  of  no 

worth,  and  his  whole  stock-in-trade  is  a  circular  whetstone  (sdn)  work¬ 
ed  by  a  strap  between  two  posts  fixed  in  the  ground.  He  sharpens 
a  four-bladed  knife,  a  pair  of  scissors  or  two  razors  for  a  pice  (three 
pies) .  Their  status  is  that  of  ordinary  Muhammadans  of  the  lower 
artizan  class. 


Distribution  of  the  Saiqalgars  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dun  . 

V 

45 

45 

Saharanpur  . 

12 

312 

324 

Meerut 

18 

33 

51 

Bulandshahr  . 

... 

23 

23 

Aligarh  . 

♦  • . 

74 

74 

Mathura  . 

8 

42 

60 

Agra 

49 

43 

92 

Farrukhabad 

8 

•  •• 

8 

Mainpuri 

3 

70 

73 

1  For  a  full  account  of  this  worthy 


on  the  Muhammadans  of  India,  II,  324,  sqq. 
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Distribution  of  the  Saiqalgars  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — continued. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Etawah 

• 

• 

• 

6 

2 

39 

41 

Etah 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

7 

7 

Bareilly  , 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2 

18 

20 

Bndaun 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

23 

9 

32 

Moiadabad 

• 

• 

• 

a 

• 

... 

17 

17 

Shahjahanpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

88 

112 

200 

Pilibhit 

• 

• 

4 

• 

• 

23 

11 

34 

Cawnpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

63 

14 

67 

Fatehpur 

• 

• 

• 

... 

4 

4 

Hamirpur 

• 

• 

• 

... 

12 

12 

Allahabad 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

... 

65 

65 

Jhanei 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

1 

... 

1 

Jalaun  .  . 

• 

<* 

• 

• 

• 

... 

53 

53 

Lalitpur 

* 

• 

• 

• 

... 

1 

1 

Jaunpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

103 

103 

Ghazipur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

72 

72 

Gorakhpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

305 

305 

Basti  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

107 

107 

Azamgarh  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

234 

234 

Tarai  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

148 

... 

148 

Lucknow  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

86 

7 

93 

Unao  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

•  •• 

1 

Rae  Bareli  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

89 

89 

Sltapur 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

12 

230 

242 

Hardoi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

116 

117 

Kheri 

• 

* 

• 

« 

• 

• 

66 

181 

247 

Faizabad 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

130 

130 
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Distribution  of  the  Saiqalgars  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concluded. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Gonda  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

265 

265 

Babraich  . 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

54 

260 

314 

Sultanpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

190 

190 

Partabgarh 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

1 

85 

86 

Baiabanki  . 

• 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

... 

113 

113 

Total 

704 

3,446 

4,150 

Sakadwipi,  Sakaldwipi. — A  tribe  of  Brahmans  who  take 
their  name  from  the  land  of  Sakadwipa,  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  Kabul  Valley  which  was  occupied  by  the  Sakas  in  the 
first  century  before  Christ.  In  the  Mahabharata  the  Sakas  are 
associated  with  the  other  Dasyu  races  of  the  North-Western  Fron¬ 
tier,  and  we  are  told  that  Saineya,  the  charioteer  of  Krishna, 
“  made  the  beautiful  earth  a  mass  of  mud  with  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  thousands  of  Kambojas,  Sakas,  Savaras,  Kiratas,  Varvaras, 
destroying  thy  host;”  and  the  same  record  affirms  their  connection 
with  the  Aryas  in  the  verses  : — “These  tribes  of  Kshatriyas,  viz., 
Sakas,  Yavanas,  Kambojas,  and  Draviras  have  become  Yrishalas 
from  seeing  no  Brahmans.”  How  it  came  to  pass  that  these 
Kshatriyas  lost  their  Aryan  status  is  thus  related: — “  Satyavrata 
was  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  Chandala,  or  outcast,  and  called 
Trisanku  on  account  of  three  sins  ( tri  sanJcu), — of  killing  a  cow, 
displeasing  his  father,  and  eating  flesh  not  properly  consecrated. 
But  on  his  repentance  and  feeding  the  family  of  Visvamitra 
during  a  twelve  years’  drought,  he  was  transported  to  Heaven. 
His  descendant  Bahu  was  vanquished  by  the  tribes  of  Haihayas  and 
Talajhangas  and  died  in  exile.  To  him  a  posthumous  son,  named 
Sagara,  was  bora,  who  nearly  exterminated  the  Haihayas  and  would 
have  also  destroyed  the  Sakas  had  they  not  applied  to  their  family 
priest  Vasishtha  for  protection.  The  priest  desired  Sagara  to 
refrain  from  the  slaughter  of  those  who  were  as  good  as  dead ;  for 
he  had  compelled  the  tribes  to  abandon  the  duties  of  their  caste 
and  all  association  with  the  twice  born,  and  Sagara  thereupon 
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imposed  upon  them  peculiar  distinguishing  marks.  He  made  the 
Yavanas  shave  their  heads  completely,  the  Sakas  to  shave  the  upper 
half  of  their  heads,  the  Paradas  to  wear  their  hair  long,  and  the 
Pahlavas  to  let  their  beards  grow.  He  deprived  them  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  and  thus,  abandoned  by  Brahmans,  they  became  Mlech- 
chhas.1 2”  This  notable  instance  of  early  ethnography  shows  that  the 
writers  of  the  early  Pauranik  periods  believed  that  these  Scythian 
races,  some  of  whom  like  the  Chinese  shave  the  fronts  of  their 
heads,  were  of  common  origin  with  themselves.  “  They,  at  the 
same  time,”  as  Dr.  Muir  notes,3  “erroneously  imagined  that  these 
tribes  had  fallen  away  from  Brahmanical  institutions ;  thus  assign¬ 
ing  to  their  own  polity  an  antiquity  to  which  it  could  in  reality 
have  no  claim.”  What  real  connection  there  may  be  between  these 
Indo- Scythian  Sakas  and  the  Sakadwipi  Brahmans  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

2.  The  legend  of  their  origin  is  thus  told  by  themselves  : 

Suraj  Narayan,  the  Sun  god,  married  the 
daughter  of  Visvakarma,  the  craftsman  of 
the  gods.  When  she  was  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  her  spouse, 
she  went  and  complained  to  her  father  ;  but  he  said  that  he  could 
not  interfere  unless  Suraj  Narayan  himself  asked  him  to  come 
with  her  to  Visvamitra.  When  he  arrived,  Visvakarma  told  him 
that  the  only  way  by  which  his  heat  could  be  diminished  was  by 
cutting  him  into  twelve  pieces.  Suraj  Narayan  agreed  to  have  this 
operation  performed,  and  thus  came  to  existence  the  twelve  units 
[kala).  As  Visvakarma  was  cutting  the  Sun’s  body  with  his  file, 
eighteen  fragments  fell  in  Sakadwipa  and  from  these  sprang  the 
eighteen  divisions  of  Sakadwipi  Brahmans.  It  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  Sun  worship  prevailed  largely  among  the  Indo-Scythian 
tribes.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Sri  Krishna,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Sun,  summoned  these  Brahmans  from  Sakadwipa  to  cure  his  son 
Samba,  who  had  been  stricken  with  leprosy.  They  came  flying 
-through  the  air  on  the  back  of  Garuda  and  effected  the  cure,  for 
which  they  would  take  no  remuneration.  Again  they  started  on 
the  back  of  Garuda  for  Gaya,  where  the  Baja  Suloma  was  afflicted 
with  the  same  disease.  Him  they  also  cured,  and  the  Rani  was  so 
pleased  that  she  secretly  made  to  some  of  them  a  gift  ( ddna )  of  five 


1  Professor  Wilson’s  Works,  VIII,  294. 

2  Ancient  Sanskrit  Texts,  I,  488. 
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villages,  the  names  of  which  she  wrote  on  betel  leaves,  and  made  the 
Brahmans  chew.  Seeing  them  degraded  by  thus  accepting  a  reward 
for  their  services,  Garuda  refused  to  take  them  back  again,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  settle  at  Gaya.  But  four  of  them  were  so  conscious 
cf  the  disgrace  which  resulted  from  the  treachery  of  the  Rani,  that 
they  retired  to  the  holy  land  of  Badarinath  ( Badari  ka  asrama), 
and  there  died  in  the  Himalayan  snow.  The  four  who  thus  lost 
their  lives  were  Suratkrita,  Sutaya,  Sudhrama,  and  Sumati.  The 
remaining  fourteen  founded  the  existing  gotras  of  the  Sakadwipis — 
Mihransu,  Yasu,  Parasara,  Kaudinya,  Kasyapa,  Garga,  Bhrigu, 
Bhabhyamati,  Suryadatta,  Nala,.  Arkadatta,  and  Kausila.  They 
have  in  these  Provinces  at  least  no  division  by  local  areas  (dih)  and 
their  system  of  exogamy  depends  altogether  on  the  gotras. 

3.  Their  titles  areMisra,  Pathak,  and  Panre,'  In  Bengal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Risley1  their  tribal  organization  is  different :  “  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  although  the  Sakadwipi  have  the  standard  epony¬ 
mous  gotras  of  the  Brahman  caste,  their  marriages  are  regulated 
not  by  these,  but  by  ninety-five  divisions  {pur)  of  the  local  or  terri¬ 
torial  type,  that  is  to  say,  a  Sakadwipi  man  may  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  gotra  who  in  theory  is  descended  from  the  same  mythical 
ancestor  or  Rishi  as  himself,  but  may  not  marry  a  woman  whose 
forefathers  are  shown  by  the  name  of  her  pur  to  have  come  from 
the  same  village  or  the  same  tract  of  country  as  his  own.  To  aban¬ 
don  the  gotra  altogether,  and  to  substitute  for  it  exogamous  divisions 
based  on  a  wholly  different  order  of  facts,  involves  so  serious  a 
departure  from  orthodox  usage  that  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  Sakadwipi  can  never  have  been  organised  on  the  orthodox  lines. 
This  doubt  is  borne  out  by  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sherring 
that  the  test  applied  to  a  stranger  pretending  to  be  a  Sakadwipi  is 
to  offer  him  what  iscalled  j  hut  ha  pdni,  or  water  from  a  vessel 
from  which  another  person  has  drunk, — a  custom  prohibited  by  all 
strict  sects  of  Hindus.  Should  fthe  stranger  not  be  a  Sakadwipi, 
he  will  refuse  the  water,  probably  with  some  indignation,  as  by 
drinking  it,  his  caste,  whatever  it  was,  would  be  broken.  If  a 
Sakadwipi,  however,  he  will  take  it  willingly.” 

4.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Bengal,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  in  these  Provinces  the  Sakadwipi  follow  the  ordinary  Brahman 
formula  of  gotra  exogamy ;  and  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  the 


i  Tribes  and  Castes,  I,  159. 
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rule  which,  according  to  Mr.  Risley,  prevails  in  Bihir,  represents  a 
falling  off  from  the  stricter  rules  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
tribe.  In  these  Provinces  the  Sakadwipi  act  as  family  priests 
and  astrologers  and  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  the  Tantrika 
rites. 


Distribution  of  Sakadwipi  Brahmans  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Sah&vanpur  .  . 

7 

Gorakhpur  .  . 

12,272 

Meerut  .... 

11 

Basti  .... 

6,736 

Bulandshahr 

1 

Azamgarh 

2,697 

Mathura  .  . 

2 

Tarai  .... 

1 

FarrukhaMd 

3 

Lucknow .  .  .  . 

121 

Mainpuri  .... 

179 

Ra6  Bareli  ,  . 

471 

Bareilly  . 

3 

Sitapur  .... 

1,313 

Moradabad 

15 

Hardoi  .... 

5 

Pilibhit  .... 

4 

Kheri  .... 

495 

Cawnpur  .... 

24 

Faizab&d  .  . 

4,545 

B&nda  .... 

22 

Gonda  .... 

8,263 

Benares  .... 

1,773 

Bahraich  .  ,  . 

14,526 

Mirzapur  .... 

657 

Sultanpur 

1,564 

Jaunpur  .... 

47 

Barabanki  . 

7,121 

Ghazipur  .... 

1,938 

Ballia  .... 

2,381 

Total  . 

67,186 

Sakarwar. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  who  take  their  name  from  some 
place  named  Sikri.  This,  by  one  account,  is  Fatehpur  Sikri,  where 
Akbar  built  his  famous  palace  near  Agra.  “  In  Unao 1  they  are  the 


1  Elliott,  Chronicles,  43,  sq. 
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least  considerable  of  all  the  clans  who  figure  in  these  chronicles, 
and  their  weakness  has  had  the  common  effect  of  destroying  their 
ancestral  pride  and  effacing  the  memory  of  their  old  traditions. 
None  of  them  can  give  a  clear  account  of  where  they  came  from, 
or  what  their  history  has  been.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
tha!  they  are  a  portion  of  the  same  Sakarwars,  who,  emigrating 
into  Oudh  from  the  West,  settled  in  the  Faizabad  Distiict,  near 
Dostpur.  These  latter  are  certainly  earlier  colonists  than  the  Bach- 
goti  and  Rajkumar  Rajas,  who  have  now  nearly  succeeded  in  reduc¬ 
ing  them  to  servitude,  and  whose  immigration  was  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  Chauhans  of  Chauhana.  The  latter  probably 
colonised  their  present  position  in  1350  A.  D.,  and  belong  to  the  first 
class  of  colonists ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  above  line  of  reasoning 
be  correct,  the  Sakarwars,  who  are  earlier  than  them,  belong  to 
the  first  class  also.” 

2.  They  appear  to  have  held  North  Gorakhpur  1  before  the  Sir- 
nets.  They  are  the  strongest  Hindu  landowners  in  Ghazipur,2 
except  the  Kinwar  Bhuinhars.  They  claim  to  have  been  originally 
Misr  Brahmans  from  Fatehpur  Sikri.  They  have  split  into  a 
Rajput  and  Bhuinhar  branch,  and  some  are  Muhammadans.  In 
Azamgarh3  the  Rajputs  ignore  the  Bhuinhar  branch  ;  but  the  latter 
assert  that  they  are  of  the  same  stock,  which  is  generally  believed. 
They  call  themselves  Gadiya,  and  derive  the  name  from  an  ancestor 
namecl  Gad,  or  one  who  was  afflicted  with  ringworm  (gad). 
Another  story  is  that  he  was  a  Raja  Gadh,  who  was  the  founder  of 
Ghazipur  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Sakarwar  as  well  as  the  Kausik 
sept.  In  the  Azamgarh  story  he  lived  at  Sikrigarh,  near  Lahore, 
which  was  the  home  of  the  sept.  Another  branch  moved  into  the 
hills  and  are  known  as  Parbatiya.  They  settled  in  Pargana  Nizam- 
abad  after  expelling  the  Suiris.  The  Muhammadan  branch  in 
Sultanpur  trace  their  origin  to  one  Puran  Mai,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Islam  in  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  or  more  probably 
of  one  of  his  successors. 

3„  It  is  reported  that  the  Sakarwars  give  and  take  brides  to 
and  from  the  Bhadauriya,  Dhakra,  Gahlot,  Kachhwaha,  Panwar, 
and  Parihar  septs. 


1  Buchanan,  Eastern  India,  II,  458. 

5  Oldham,  Memo.,  I,  64. 

3  Settlement  Report,  30,  57. 
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Distribution  of  the  Sakarwdr  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census 

of  1691. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Bulandshahr 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

31 

17 

Mathura 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

228 

34 

262 

Agra  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10,001 

13 

10,014 

Farrukhabad 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

276 

... 

276 

Mainpuri  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

384 

3 

387 

Etawah 

• 

• 

• 

• 

340 

— 

340 

Etah  . 

• 

• 

• 

* 

405 

3 

408 

Budaun 

• 

• 

• 

• 

349 

•  *4 

349 

Moradabad  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

506 

•  *4 

506 

ShahjahaDpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

35 

t  •  • 

35 

Cawnpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

46 

10 

56 

Fatehpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

112 

•  4  4 

112 

Banda . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

56 

*•4 

66 

Allahabad  . 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

57 

1 

58 

Jhansi  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

44. 

24 

Jalaun  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

112 

3 

115 

Benares 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

485 

13 

498 

Mirzapur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5 

... 

5 

Jaunpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

121 

116 

237 

Ghazipur  . 

• 

• 

• 

.  • 

• 

5,616 

6,101 

11,717 

Ballia  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,776 

31 

1,807 

Gorakhpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2,702 

141 

2,843 

Basti  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

585 

103 

688 

Azamgarh  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2,179 

284 

2,463 

Lucknow  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

90 

9 

99 

Unao  .  . 

• 

' 

• 

• 

• 

222 

4  4  4 

222 

Rad  Bareli  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

444 

... 

444 
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SAKNYANI,  SANADH. 


Distribution  of  the  Sakarwdr  Rdjpuis  according  to  the  Census  of 
1891 — concluded. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Sitapur  ...... 

341 

11 

352 

Hardoi  ...... 

2,448 

... 

2,448 

Kheri  .  ..... 

128 

11 

139 

Faizabad  ...... 

618 

1,473 

2,091 

Bahraich  ...... 

16 

... 

16 

Sultanpur  ...>.. 

897 

1,194 

2,091 

Partabgavk  ..... 

234 

23 

257 

Barabanki  ...... 

18 

18 

Total 

31,887 

9,594 

41,481 

Saknyani,  Shaknyaui.— A  class  of  Hill  Brahmans.  Com¬ 
mon  report  makes  them  the  progenitors  of  both  Sarolas  and  Gangaris, 
and  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  great  Saka  race.  Others 
connect  the  name  with  a  colony  of  ascetics  who  lived  near  Tapuban 
and  Rikhikes ;  others  again  assign  the  name  to  a  great  grove  of 
sakin  trees,  whose  bluish  flowers  are  used  in  worship,  and  which  gave 
the  name  of  Sakinyani  to  the  parent  village  and  Saknyani  to  the 
people.  Those  who  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  became 
known  as  Gangaris.  They  intermarry  with  Ghildyals,  Unyals, 
Ingwals,  Dadais,  and  Naithana  and  Bughana  Brahmans.1 

Sanadh. — A  tribe  of  Brahmans  most  numerous  in  the  Central 
and  Lower  Ganges-Jumna  Duab  and  Rohilkhand.  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot  lays  down  the  boundaries  of  the  Sanadh  country  as  follows  : 2 — 
“  They  touch  the  Kanaujiyas  on  the  North-West,  extending  over 
Central  Rohilkhand,  and  part  of  the  Upper  and  Central  Duab,  from 
Pilibhit  to  Gwalior.  The  boundary  line  runs  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  Rampur,  through  Richa,  Jahanabad,  Nawabganj,  Bareilly, 
Faridpur,  to  the  Ramgauga  ;  thence  through  Salimpur  and  the 
borders  of  Mehrabad ;  thence  down  the  Ganges  to  the  borders  of 


1  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  III,  271. 

2  Supplemental  Glossary,  S.  Y.  Kanaujiya. 
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Kanauj ;  thence  up  the  Kalinadi  to  the  western  border  o£  Alipur, 
Patto,  through  Bhonganw,  Sij,  Bibamau,  and  down  the  Jumna  to 
the  junction  of  the  Chambal.  Instances,  of  course,  ocqur  of  occupa¬ 
tion  by  either  party  on  the  other  line,  but  they  are  very  rare.  On 
the  North-West  the  Sanadh  are  met  by  the  Gaur  Brahmans,  whose 
boundary  line  is  also  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  description. 
It  runs  through  the  Rampur  territory  as  far  as  the  Ramganga, 
thence  through  Sarauli,  Seondara,  Narauli,  Bahjoi,  Rajpura, 
Dabhai,  and  the  western  border  of  Koil,  Chandausi,  Noh-  Jhil,  and 
Kosi.” 

2.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  According 
to  one  authority  1  it  is  derived  from  sana,  “  austerity,”  and  adhya, 
“wealth,”  a  conjunction  which  applied  to  a  Brahman  would  imply 
“one  possessed  of  the  wealth  of  religious  austerities/'  According 
to  others,  *ana-adhya  means  “absorbed  in  asceticism.”  Mr.  Nesfield, 
without  much  apparent  reason,  would  connect  the  name  with 
that  of  the  criminal  Bundelkhandi  tribe  known  as  Sanaurhiya. 
They  claim  to  be  a  sub-branch  of  the  Kanaujiya,  and  the  tribal 
legend  as  given  by  themselves  tells  how  Rama,  on  his  return  from 
Lanka,  assembled  a  large  number  of  Brahmans  at  the  great  Ru- 
dayan  tank,  near  Shahpur  Tahla,  in  Pargana  Azamgarh  of  the  Etah 
District,  to  perform  a  sanaha  yuga,  or  sacrifice.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony,  he  distributed  among  them  grants  of  land  and 
money,  and  hence  the  name  Sanadh,  either  from  the  ceremony  in 
which  they  participated,  or  from  the  Sanskrit  root  sa?ia,  “  to  obtain 
as  a  gratuity.”  There  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  this  story 
and  the  account  given  of  themselves  by  the  Tagas  of  Meerut  and 
the  Naga’-s  of  Bulandshahr.  Most  of  the  Sanadhs  of  Etah  represent 
themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the  Brahmans  of  Rama's  days ;  a 
few  belonging  to  the  Dandotiya  al  say  that  they  came  from  the 
Gwalior  territory,  where  the  Emperor  Akbar  had  given  them  a  group 
of  eighty-four  villages  ( chaurati )  on  the  banks  of  the  Chambal. 
These  villages,  known  as  the  Dandtoghar  Chaurasi,  are  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  Sanadhs  to  the  present  day.  The  Bhateli 
Brahmans  of  Etah  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Sanadhs.  In  Etawah 
Sanadh  Brahmans  of  the  Singhiya  and  Merha  gotras,  the  former 
with  the  title  Chaube,  are  found  in  Pargana  Auraiya.  They  trace 


1  Raja  Lachhman  Sinh,  Bulandshahr  Memo.,  153. 
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their  origin  to  one  Vasudeva  or  Basdeo,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  immigrants.  According  to  their  family  tradi¬ 
tions,  Basdeo  came  aud  settled  at  Sahabda  or  Sabhad  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Sengar  Rajputs,  and  then  one  of  them  went  to  Delhi 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Shahab-ud-din  Ghori  and  obtained  some  service. 
In  th''  reign  of  Akbar  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land  near  Auraiya, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Chaudhari,  or  were  appointed  to, the  office. 
Some  of  the  family  have  since  borne  the  title,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Auraiya  they  still  retain  many  villages.  The  Singiyas  de¬ 
rive  their  name  from  Singiya,  a  tract  near  Delhi,  from  which  they 
came  into  the  Etawah  District.  They  say  that  Garga  Acharya,  the 
spiritual  preceptor  of  Krishna,  belonged  to  their  family.  The  Mer- 
has  profess  to  have  been  the  family  priests  of  the  Bhareh  Rajas.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  two  other  important  gutras  of  the  Sanadhs  are  settled  in 
Etawah.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Ala-ud-din  captured 
Rinthambor,  Hari  Pant,  a  famous  Pandit,  came  to  Etawah,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Ugra  Sen  of  the  Mathuriya  gotra  of  the  Sanadhs  ;  similar¬ 
ly  the  Svarna  gotra  are  said  to  have  come  with  Sumer  Sah.1 

3.  The  Sanadhyas  are  not  purely  endogamous.  It  would  appear 
that  wherever  their  habitat,  as  shown  above,  joins  that  of  the  other 
tribes,  intermarriage  is  not  infrequent.  Thus  in  Earrukhabad,  where 
they  meet  the  Kanaujiyas,  both  intermarry.  In  the  same  way  in  the 
Bulandshahr  District  they  intermarry  with  the  Gaur.  But  here,  for 
some  time,  and  perhaps  in  some  eases  even  now,  a  sort  of  hypergamy 
prevailed,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gaur  and  Kanaujiya  married  Sanadh 
girls,  but  did  not  give  their  own  daughters  to  a  Sanadh  in  marriage* 
This  distinction  is,  it  appears,  being  obliterated  by  degrees. 

4.  One  division  among  the  Sanadh  Brahmans  is  into  the  “  three- 
and-a-half  houses”  (sdrhe-tin.  ghar)  and  the 
‘ten  houses”  ( das  ghar).  The  former  are  con¬ 
sidered  superior,  and  a  system  of  hypergamy  prevails  among  them  by 
which  “  the  three-and-a-half  houses/'  for  a  money  consideration,  take 
brides  from  the  “  ten  houses,  ”  and  do  not  give  them  girls  in  ex¬ 
change.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  former  find  no  difficulty  in 
marrying  even  at  an  advanced  age. 

5.  The  Rohilkhand  legend  tells  that  Adisur  was  Raja  of  the 
Pargana  of  Kot  Satasi  in  the  Budaun  District.  He  had  four  famous 
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Pandits  in  his  Court.  To  the  four  sons  of  the  chief  Pandit,  known 
as  Misraji,  he  gave  four  villages  for  their  support,  viz.,  Saraha,  Ra- 
hariya,  Tarapur,  and  Bhatta.  These  originated  four  sections,  the 
Misras  of  Sar&ha,  Rahariya,  and  Tarapur,  and  the  Pathaks  of  Bhatta. 
These  four,  being  descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  cannot  inter¬ 
marry.  The  second  Pandit  was  named  Sankhadhara.  He  had  also 
four  sons,  and  to  them  tbe  Raja  gave  four  villages  :  Auni,  Dhamai, 
Reunai,  and  Parsara.  Hence  arose  four  sections,  the  members  of 
which  being  of  the  same  stock  cannot  intermarry  :  Auni  ke  Sankh¬ 
dhar,  Dhamai  ke  Sankhdhar,  Reunai  ke  Sankhdhar,  and  Parsara  ke 
Sankhdhar.  The  village  of  Auni  is  close  to  Budaun,  and  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  these  Brahmans.  The  descendants  of  the  third 
Pandit  are  called  after  him  Parasari,  and  from  the  villages  held  by 
his  descendants  spring  four  sections,  via.,  Para,  Chandawali,  Pipara, 
and  Ubra.  The  section  taking  its  name  from  Ubra  is  known  as 
Trigorayat,  because  their  ancestor  had  mastered  the  three  Yedas. 
The  others  are  known  as  Parasari.  These  four,  being  of  the  same 
stock,  cannot  intermarry.  The  fourth  Pandit  had  only  two  sons  to 
whom  the  Raja  gave  two  villages  :  Dungarpur  and  Kataiya. 
These  are  known  as  the  Misras  of  these  two  places.  The  fourteen 
families  thus  enumerated  constitute  the  “  three-and-a-half  houses.” 

6.  There  is  also  some  connection  between  the  Sanadh  and  the 
Kataha  or  Mahabrahman.  The  story  inns  that  this  same  Raja 
Adisur  was  once  going  on  a  pilgrimage,  when  he  became  seriously 
ill.  The  Raja  of  Nagadesa,  where  he  was  at  the  time,  sent  him  a 
skilful  physician,  who  restored  Adisur  to  health.  His  patient  was 
so  pleased  that  he  gave  him  the  name  of  Kashtaha,  or  “  remover  of 
trouble,  ”  of  which  Kataha  is  without  much  probability  said  to  be 
a  corruption  It  is  alleged  that  Raja  Adisur  compelled  the  “  three- 
and-a-half  houses  ’  ’  to  intermarry  with  these  Katahas,  an  assertion 
which  clearly  marks  some  fall  in  status  of  which  the  real  explana¬ 
tion  has  been  forgotten. 

7.  The  domestic  rites  of  the  Sanadhs  are  of  the  normal  type.  At 

marriage  they  have  a  ceremony  which  seems 
Domestic  rites.  J  J 

to  be  peculiar  to  them  called  nitasuti .  The 

bridegroom  is  made  to  sit  behind  the  bride,  and  behind  him  the 
eldest  man  of  the  family  and  the  other  relations  sit  in  a  line.  The 
barber’s  wife  moves  a  milk  churner  ( rai  )  and  a  bundle  of  thread 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  men  and  women  present.  Then  one  or 
more  vessels  of  sweetmeats  are  shown  to  the  bride  and  she  is  asked 
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if  they  are  full  or  empty.  If  she  says  that  they  are  full,  it  is  a  good 
omen  ;  if  she  says  that  they  are  empty,  the  marriage  will  not  be 
prosperous.  After  this  potter’s  wheel  is  worshipped.  Some  make 
an  image  of  it  on  the  wall  of  the  house,  others  go  to  the  potter's 
house  and  worship  his  wheel  there. 

8.  The  Sanadh.  Brahmans  have,  on  the  whole,  a  doubtful  repu¬ 
tation,  and  are  not  much  respected  among  the  other  Brahmanical 
tribes.  Many,  in  addition  to  some  priestly  functions,  hold  land  and 
cultivate,  but  they  will  not  hold  the  plough  themselves. 

9.  The  Sanaurhiya,  a  thieving  tribe  of  Bundelkhand,  claim  kindred 
with  tbe  Sanadh  Brahmans.  According  to  one  story  they  were 
excommunicated,  because  they  attended  the  rite  [jag)  held  by  Bam- 
chandra  when  he  was  defiled  by  the  blood  of  the  Brahman  Ravana. 
Others  say  that  they  were  degraded,  because  they  did  not  attend  the 
sacrifice  performed  by  Brahma  at  Brabmavartta  or  Bithur. 


Distribution  of  Sanadh  Brahmans  according  to  the  Census 

of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Dehra  Dun 

148 

Budaun 

• 

41,817 

Saharanpur  .  . 

222 

Moradabad  . 

8,022 

Muzaffarnagar 

329 

Shahjahanpur  . 

14,840 

Meerut  . 

1,051 

Pilibhit 

10,027 

Bulandshahr  . 

8,477 

Cawnpur  . 

759 

Aligarh  . 

76,209 

Fatehpur 

381 

Mathura 

63,345 

Banda 

1,211 

A  gra 

106,381 

Hamirpur  .  , 

4,371 

Farrulthabad .  . 

6,087 

Allahabad 

1,070 

M  ainpuri 

42,691 

Jhansi  .  . 

8,606 

Etawah .  . 

36,659 

Jalaun 

15,155 

Etah 

44,070 

j  Lalitpur  .  . 

3,498 

Bareilly 

31,630 

Benares  .  . 

468 

Bijnor  .  . 

382 

Mirzapur  .  . 

704 
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Distribution  of  Sanddh  Brdhmans  according  to  the  Census  of 
1891— concluded. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Jaunpur 

411 

Sitapur 

1,056 

Ghazipur 

149 

Hardoi 

908 

Pallia  .... 

69 

Kheri  .  . 

1,844 

Gorakhpur 

2,110 

Falzabad  . 

610 

Basti  .... 

1,429 

Gonda 

2,320 

Azanogarh 

474 

Bahraich  . 

1,306 

Kumaun 

9 

Sult&npur  , 

1,532 

Tarai  .... 

634 

Partabgarb  . 

399 

Lucknow  .  . 

548 

Barabanki  .  .  . 

2,867 

Uuao  .... 

Rae  Bareli 

113 

814 

Total 

548,261 

Sanaurhiya,  Sanorhiya. — A  so-called  caste  of  criminals  in 
Bundelkhand.  They  seem  to  "have  escaped  separate  enumeration  at 
the  last  Census  by  recording  themselves  as  a  tribe  of  Brahmans, 
and,  in  fact,  they  claim  to  be  akin  to  the  Sanadh  Brahmans  of  the 
Ganges- Jumna  Duab.1  Attention  was  first  distinctly  called  to  their 
criminal  propensities  in  1851,  when  they  were  called  Uthaigiras  or 
Sanorhiyas,  and  were  estimated  to  number  4,000  inTehri  State,  300 
in  Banpur,  and  300  in  Datiya.  The  Rajas  of  Tehri  and  Banpur 
gave  them  protection,  receiving  presents  in  return,  and  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  this  when  addressed  by  the  Political  Agent. 

2.  The  Sanaurhiyas  are  not  a  caste  but  a  confraternity  recruited 
by  the  initiation  of  promising  boys  from  all  castes  except  sweepers 
and  Chamars.  A  census  taken  of  them  in  1882  showed  that  they 
then  included  Brahmans,  Lochans,  Telis,  Thakurs,  Kanjars,  Ahirs, 
Dhimars,  Sunars,  Kurmis,  Lodhas,  Naas,  and  Dhobis.  One  account 
of  their  origin  is  that  they  are  Sanadh  Brahmans  who  were  excom¬ 
municated,  because  they  attended  the  feast  given  by  Ram  Chandra 
when  he  was  defiled  with  the  blood  of  Ravana.  Another  story  is 


1  See  Mr.  D.  T.  Robert’s  note  in  connection  withlthe  Police  Commission  of  1890. 
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that  they  were  degraded  for  not  attending  the  sacrifice  performed  by 
Brahma  at  Brahmavartta  or  Bithur.  A  third  account  is  that  they 
came  from  Delhi  about  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
they  have  no  claim  to  rank  as  Brahmans.  They  possess  a  slang 
vocabulary  of  their  own,  confine  themselves  to  thefts  by  day,  and  are 
said  entirely  to  abstain  from  nocturnal  theft,  house-breaking,  and 
crimes  of  violence  :  so  much  so  that  members  of  the  confraternity 
offending  in  this  way  are  excommunicated.  They  never  steal  near 
home  and  begin  their  depredations  at  least  a  hundred  miles  away. 
But  they  visit  all  parts  of  India,  including  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  They  assume  the  disguise  of  respectable  merchants  and 
travellers,  and  their  favourite  method  of  shop- lifting  is  by  the 
agency  of  a  boy,  whilst  one  or  two  of  the  gang  as  customers  engage 
the  shop-keeper  in  conversation  and  lead  him  to  display  his  goods. 
A  gang  will  be  absent  on  an  expedition  sometimes  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  The  fascination  of  their  profession  is  so  great  that  they  say 
“  Once  a  Sanaurhiya,  always  a  Sanaurhiya."  In  various  distant  cities 
one  or  more  Sanaurhiyas  used  to  reside,  apparently  carrying  on  an 
honest  business,  but  really  acting  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The 
Criminal  Tribes  Act  was  extended  to  them  in  1874,  and  Mr.  Robert's 
note  contains  full  details  of  the  supervision  exercised  over  them  since 
that  time.  The  result,  as  in  so  many  cases,  has  been  far  from  satis¬ 
factory. 

Saujogi — (Sanskrit  samyogi,  “joined"). — Classed  at  the  last 
Census  as  an  order  of  Hindu  ascetics.  The  word,  or  its  equivalent 
Grihasti,  “  householder,"  appears  to  be  equally  applied  to  those  who 
have  so  far  abandoned  the  practices  of  the  ascetic  orders  as  to  marry 
and  lead  a  family  life. 


Distribution  of  the  Sanjogis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Bulandshahr 

31 

Fatehpur  .  .  . 

1 

Agra  .... 

758 

Banda  .  .  . 

22 

Etah  .... 

6 

Hamirpur 

66 

Bud&un 

12 

Allahabad  .  .  , 

1 

Cawnpur 

4 

Jbansi  .  .  . 

142 

SANJOGI. 
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Distribution  of  the  Sanjogis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concluded. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Jalaun  .  . 

178 

Basti 

741 

Lalifcpur  .  . 

136 

Hardoi 

6/ 

Ghazipur  . 

539 

Gonda 

36 

Ballia  .  . 

832 

Gorakhpur  . 

996 

Total 

4,538 

Sannyasi — (Sanskrit  sannydsi ,  ‘‘abandonment  of  the  world/’)— 
a  term  which  is  often  used  in  very  vague  and  uncertain  senses. — It 
properly  means  the  ascetic  stage  of  life  through  which  every  Brah¬ 
man  should  pass.  But  the  term  is  specially  applied  to  the  followers 
of  the  famous  reformer  Shankar  Acharya.  “  The  Saivas/’  writes 
Mr.  Maclagan/  “  have  generally  been  defenders  of  the  faith  against  in¬ 
novation.  The  final  struggles  against  Buddhism  in  the  south  and 
centre  of  the  peninsula  gave  rise  to  one  sect  of  Saivas,  known  hence¬ 
forth  as  Sannyasis,  and  the  contest  against  the  innovating  Bhagats 
of  Northern  India  in  the  fifteenth  century  gave  rise  to  another  sect 
now  known  as  the  Jogis.”  Some  account  from  local  sources  of 
Shankar  Acharya  and  his  disciples  has  been  already  given  under  the 
head  of  the  Gusains.  Mr.  Maclagan’s  account  from  the  Panjab 
tradition  is  somewhat  different  and  may  be  given  here  :  “  Shankar 

Acharya,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  commentator,  a  very  vigorous 
defender  of  orthodoxy,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth,  or,  according  to  Professor  Monier  Williams,  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  to  have  helped  in  the  final  extinction  of  Buddhism  in  In¬ 
dia.  Shankar  Acharya  is  said  to  have  had  four  pupils,  from  whom 
are  derived  the  ten  classes  of  Sannyasis, — from  Padman  Acharya,  the 
Tiratha  and  Asrama  classes ;  from  Sarupa  AcMrya,  the  Bana  and 
Arana  ;  from  Tarnaka  or  Tank  Acharya,  the  Giri,  Sagara,  and  Par- 
vata ;  and  f rom  Prithodar  or  Prithivi  Acharya,  the  Puri,  Bharthi,  and 
Saraswati.  According  to  others  the  order  is  divided-  into  four 
Maths,— the  Joshi  Math  containing  the  Giri,  Puri,  and  Bharthi ;  the 
Sangri  Math  containing  the  Bana,  Arana,  and  Tiratha ;  the  Narara- 


Vol.  IV. 


1  Panj&b  Census  Report,  III,  sq. 
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gini  Math  containing  the  Parvata  and  Asrama ;  the  Brahmachari 
Math  containing  the  Saraswati  and  Dandi.  The  fact  that  there 
are  ten  groups  of  Sannyasis  is  well  known,  but  different  versions  are 
given  of  the  names.  Of  eight  lists  which  I  have  before  me  from 
different  parts  of  the  Province  the  Giri,  Puri,  Arana,  and  Bharthi 
appear  in  all,  but  one  or  other  of  the  following  names,  Astawar, 
Jati,  Bodla,  Dandi,  Anandi,  Datta,  Acharya,  Kar,  Nrrambhe,  or  Pari 
is  of  ten  substituted  for  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  6ix  class-names, 
According  to  some  account  only  eight  of  the  classes  are  really  San¬ 
nyasi,  the  Bharthi  being  Jogis,  and  the  Dandi,  Yaishnavas.  Three 
classes  only — the  Nirambh,  Asrama,  and  Saraswati — are  allowed  to 
wear  or  use  arms.  Five  of  the  sub-divisions  are  said  to  be  recruit¬ 
ed  from  Brahmans  alone,  vis.,  the  Saraswati,  Acharya,  Arana,  Bana, 
and  Ananda  ;  the  other  five  being  open  to  the  public. 

2.  “  A  man  of  any  caste  may  become  a  Sannyasi,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  order  is  made  up  of  Brahmans  and  Khatris  mainly  ;  and, 
according  to  some,  the  true  Sannyasi  will  partake  of  food  only  in 
the  house  of  a  Brahman  and  a  Khatri.  The  members  of  the  sect 
are  supposed  to  be  strict  celibates,  but  of  late  not  a  few  of  them 
have  taken  to  marriage,  and  still  continue  to  beg  though  married. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  higher  class  than  the  Jogis,  and  their  moral¬ 
ity  is  of  a  higher  order,  but  scandals  about  their  enticing  away  the 
wives  of  rich  Hindus  are  said  to  be  not  infrequent,  though  generally 
hushed  up.  The  whole  order  is  in  theory  devoted  to  contemplation 
and  abstracted  from  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  a  large  number  of 
Sannyasis  are  actually  religious  mendicants  without  wives  and  with¬ 
out  money,  who  wear  ochre-coloured  clothes  and  distribute  quack 
medicines,  who  refuse  to  touch  a  coin  or  to  take  m  alms  more  food 
than  will  suffice  for  the  day;  but  there  are  also  many  who  work  in 
business  and  are  men  of  great  wealth 

3.  “In  fact  the  order  is  sometimes  divided  into  three  groups 
called  after  the  three  philosophical  qualities  (guna):  the  Rajoguni, 
who  are  the  principals  of  religious  houses  ( akhara )  and  live  in  the 
world;  the  Tamoguni,  who  are  ascetics  who  live  on  charity,  begging 
for  the  wants  of  the  day ;  and  the  Satoguni,  who  do  not  even  beg 
but  trust  to  support  from  Heaven  and  their  neighbour. 

4.  “  The  Sannyasis  are  professedly  followers  of  the  Vedanta 
system  of  philosophy  which  was  promulgated  by  their  leader 
Shankar  Acharya,  and  the  books  based  in  that  philosophy  are  held 
specially  sacred  by  them.  They  are,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  a 
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sect  not  indigenous  in  the  Panjab,  and  their  chief  places  of  pilgrimage, 
— Benares,  Amarnath,  Narsinhnath,  etc.— are  outside  the  Province. 
They  are  especially  remarkable  for  6ome  customs  which  are  foreign 
to  the  Hindus  of  this  and  most  parts  of  India.  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  generally  wear  the  scalp-lock  ( choti ),  but  either  wear  all 
their  hair  or  shave  it  all.  Farther,  the  true  Sannyasi  does  not,  it  L 
said,  wear  the  sacred  thread  ( janeu ).  And,  again,  their  usual  cus¬ 
tom  is  not  to  burn  their  dead,  but  to  bury  them  or  throw  them  into 
rivers.  When  buried,  the  dead  are  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  fac¬ 
ing  East  or  North-East,  and  the  hands  and  arms  are  rested  on 
crutch.” 

5.  In  these  Provinces  the  rite  of  initiation  takes,  according  to 
one  account,  three  days.  On  the  first  day,  his  body  is  purified  with 
milk,  ffhi,  cow-dung,  cow-urine,  and  curd  s,  and  all  his  hair,  except 
the  scalp-lock,  is  shaved  off.  On  the  third  day,  the  homa  and  sradd/ia 
are  performed  and  his  scalp-lock  and  Brahmanical  cord  are  removed. 
Then  the  mantras  of  the  order  are  recited  into  his  ear  by  the  Guru, 
and  he  receives  a  dand  or  bamboo  stick  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth  tied 
to  one  end  of  it.  Then  he  is  known  as  Dandi.  Only  Brahmans  can 
become  proper  Sannyasis.  There  is  no  condition  of  age.  Most  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  order  on  account  of  trouble,  as  the  verse  runs 
— Nari  mui,  ghar  sampalti  nasi-,  Mund  murdi,  bhde  Sannydsi. 
“  When  a  man's  wife  dies  and  he  loses  his  home  and  property,  he 
shaves  his  head  and  becomes  a  Sannyasi.” 

6.  The  sectarial  mark  is  the  tripund :  three  horizontal  lines 
drawn  on  the  forehead.  Their  dress  is  the  kopin  or  small  loin  cloth 
with  a  broader  piece  of  cloth  rolled  round  the  hips.  They  carry  a 
water-pot  known  as  kamandal  and  a  rosary  of  the  rudrdksha  berry. 
They  get  their  food  either  at  alms-houses  ( kshetra )  or  from  charita¬ 
ble  Hindus.  When  they  ask  for  alms  they  say  Ndrdyan,  “  Great 
God/’  The  respectable  title  for  them  is  Swami,  “Lord.”  The 
proper  Sannyasi  ought  to  eat  a  meal  of  only  milk,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  once  a  day,  and  they  are  particular  in  abstaining  from  meat 
and  other  substances,  such  as  garlic  ( lahsan ),  which  are  supposed  to 
excite  passion.  They  do  not  cook  for  themselves.  They  prefer  to 
eat  food  cooked  by  a  Br&hman  or  Kshatriya ;  but  if  such  a  person  is 
not  present,  they  can  eat  from  the  hand  of  a  Yaisya  or  Sudra.  Their 
cooking  vessels  are  of  the  usual  Hindu  pattern,  and  they  are  careful 
not  to  use  the  vessels  belonging  to  a  member  of  another  religion. 
They  do  not  enter  Jaina  temples,  but  visit  all  the  ordinary  Hindu 
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shrines.  But  they  practise  no  form  of  idol  worship,  as  they  them¬ 
selves  have  attained  the  rank  of  deities.  They  salute  each  other  in 
the  words  Namo  Ndrayan.  They  salute  their  religious  guides  and 
other  eminent  Sannyasis  by  falling  before  them.  They  chiefly  wor¬ 
ship  Narayana,  but  until  they  obtain  the  rank  of  complete  saintship, 
they  also  revere  Ganesa,  Rudra,  Bhagawati,  and  Suraj  Narayan,  the 
Sun  godling. 

7.  Nizam-ud-dm  Ahmad  in  the  TabakM-i-Akbari  describes  a 
terrible  fight  between  a  body  of  J ogis  and  Sannyasis  at  Thanesar 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  when  the  Jogis  were  defeated.1 
General  Goddard,  in  his  march  through  Bundelkhand,  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  body  of  two  thousand  Sannyasis  called  Saiva  Nagas.2 


Distribution  of  the  Sannyasis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Debra  Dun 

37 

PilibbSt 

34 

Saharan pur 

137 

Cawnpur  .  .  . 

6 

Muzaffarnagar 

101 

Fatehpur 

5 

Meerut  .  . 

43 

Banda  .  .  , 

23 

Bulandshahr  .  . 

119 

Hamirpur 

40 

Agra 

36 

Allahabad 

19 

Farrukhabad  .  < 

11 

Jhansi  .  .  . 

142 

Mainpuri  .  . 

3 

Jalaun  .  .  . 

17 

E  taw  ah 

7 

Lalitpur  .  .  . 

84 

Etah 

26 

Ghazipur  . 

113 

Bareilly  .  .  . 

82 

Ballia 

651 

Bijnor 

30 

Gorakhpur  . 

1,069 

Budaun  .  . 

14 

Basti 

3 

Moradabad 

38 

Garhwal  .  .  . 

1,077 

Shahjabanpur  * 

19 

Tar&i  ... 

67 

1  Dowson’s  Elliot,  History,  V,  318. 
'Pennant,  Hindustan,  II,  192. 
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Distribution  of  the  Sanny&sis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concluded. 


DISTBI0T8. 

Numbers. 

Districts. 

Numbers. 

Lucknow 

17 

Faizabad  .  . 

218 

Unao  . 

1 

Gonda  .  . 

13 

Rad  Bareli  .  . 

37 

Bahraich  .  .  . 

1 

Sitapur 

10 

Hardoi  .  , 

68 

Total 

4,406 

Males  . 

* 

.  .  2,668 

Females  . 

• 

.  1,738 

Sansiya.1-— A  vagrant  thieving  tribe  who  were  at  the  time  of  the 
last- Census  confined  to  the  Western  Districts  of  the  Province.  Of 
their  name  no  satisfactory  account  has  been  given.  Some  derive  it 
from  the  Sanskrit  svdsa,  “  breathing/'  or  srasta,  “  separated  /' 
others  with  svagdnika ,  “one  who  has  to  do  with  dogs/'  or  svapaka, 
“  dog-cooking/'  a  person  of  a  degraded  and  outcaste  tribe,  who,  by 
the  older  law,  was  required  to  live  outside  towns,  to  eat  his  food  in 
broken  vessels,  to  wear  the  clothes  of  the  dead,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  other  people ;  he  could  possess  no  other 
property  than  asses  and  dogs,  and  his  office  was  to  act  as  public 
executioner  and  to  carry  out  the  bodies  of  such  as  die  without  kin¬ 
dred.  It  is  true  that  these  are  now-a-days  the  functions  of  the 
Dom,  but  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Sansiya  is  sufficiently  degraded 
to  make  it  perhaps  possible  that  he  may  have  inherited  the  name. 
The  Sansiya  ib  no  doubt  the  near  kinsman  of  the  other  degraded 
wandering  races  who  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  Kanjar,  Beriya,  Habura,  and  Bhatu.  Their  tribal  legends,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  recorded,  do  not  throw  much  light  on  their 
histoiy  of  origin.  Some  of  them  allege  that  they  are  a  sub-caste  of 
Nats  ;  but  the  Nats  do  not  acknowledge  kinship  with  them.  An¬ 
other  of  their  legends  appears  in  various  forms.  By  one  account 
when  the  Agnikula  or  fire-born  races  were  created,  the  Chauhan 
Rajputs  created  the  Sansiyas  to  act  as  their  bards  and  sing  their 

1  Principally  based  on  an  excellent  report  by  Mr.  F.  W  Court,  District  Super¬ 
intendent,  Polioe,  Aligarh ;  notes  collected  at  Mirzapur  and  by  the  Deputy  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools,  Bijnor. 
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praises.  Their  first  ancestor  was,  it  is  said,  one  S3  ns  MaJ  or  Sahas- 
man,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  tribe.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
three  sons  :  One  was  born  early  in  the  morning  when  these  people 
take  their  morning  draught  of  butter  milk  ( chhdnckh )  and  hence 
sprang  the  Chhanchhdih  section.  The  second  was  born  at  midnight, 
which  is  said  in  their  patois  to  be  called  karkhand,  and  hence  the 
section  known  as  Karkhand.  The  youngest  was  born  at  noon,  and 
as  this  is  the  time  they  milk  their  buffaloes,  he  was  called  Bhains. 
Bhains,  it  may  be  noted,  is  a  section  of  both  the  Beriyas  and  Kan- 
jars,  which  tends  to  establish  the  connection  between  the  tribes, 
and  Kara  also  means  a  “  young  buffalo.''  So  the  designation  of 
these  sections  may  be  perhaps  either  totemistic  or  occupational. 
Another  story  makes  out  their  ancestor  to  have  been  Sans  or  Sahans 
Sinh,  a  Rathaur  Rajput.  His  house  once  fell  down  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  rebuild  it ;  so  he  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  took  to  living  in  wigwams.  He  is  said  to  have  had  three 
sons — Chandu  Sinh,  Gaddu  Sinh,  and  Beri  Sinh, — all  their  descend¬ 
ants  took  to  a  jungle  life  and  lived  by  collecting  khaskhas  grass 
and  catching  vermin.  The  women  of  Beri  Sinh’s  family  took  to 
prostitution,  and  they  are  the  present  Beriyas ;  those  of  Chandu 
Sinh  were  called  Chanduwala ;  and  those  of  Gaddu  or  Giddu  Sinh, 
the  present  Gidiyas.  These  legends  are  of  little  value  except  to 
prove  the  identity  of  a  number  of  castes  of  the  same  social  standing 
and  occupation,  who  are  known  in  the  Central  Duab  as  Beriyas,  in 
the  Upper  Duab  as  Gidiya,  Habura  or  Bhatu ;  in  Mathura  and 
Bhartpur  as  Radhiya  or  Radhua  Kanjars  ■  and  in  Rajputana  as 
Gharkhulo  or  “  those  who  live  with  their  doors  open.  v  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  legend  there  were  two  brothers —Sans  Mai  and  Mala- 
nur — from  the  former  are  descended  the  Sansiyas  and  Kanjars ; 
from  the  latter  the  Beriyas  or  Kolhatis  and  the  Dorns  and  Mangs.1 

2.  As  we  have  seen,  the  more  degraded  members  of  the  tribe 
recognise  three  exogamous  sections  :  Chhan¬ 
chhdih,  Karkhand,  and  Bhains.  Those  who 
are  rather  more  advanced  and  lay  stress  on  their  alleged  Rajput 
descent  profess  to  have  sections  taken  from  the  names  of  well-known 
Rajput  clans,  such  as  Chauhan,  Khagi,  Pundir,  Gahlot,  and  Sam- 
har.  There  is  again  another  endogamous  division  of  them  into 


Tribal  organization. 


‘Gunthorpe,  Notes  on  Criminal  Tribes,  4G. 
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Ralka  or  those  of  pure  Sansiya  blood  alid  Mall  a,  whose  mothers 
Were  Sansiya  women  and  their  fathers  men  of  other  castes.  That 
the  tribe  is  much  mixed  is  quite  certain.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  habitually  kidnapped  girls  of  other  castes.  Of  the  seven 
gangs  in  the  Aligarh  District  it  was  recently  ascertained  that  the 
women  leaders  of  four  were  women  of  other  tribes,  who  had 
been  either  kidnapped  or  introduced  into  the  tribe.  Even  now  it 
is  admitted  that  they  will  take  into  the  tribe  men  of  almost  any 
tribe  except  the  lowest  menials.  The  only  ceremony  is  that  the 
convert  is  made  to  eat  and  drink  with  members  of  the  tribe. 

3.  Another  very  curious  fact  about  them. is  that  they  act  as  a 

sort  of  Bhats  or  bard  and  genealogists  to  some 

The  Sansiyas  as  bards. 

tribes  or  Jats  and  to  some  Chauhan  Rajputs. 
Many  of  the  Sansiyas  of  these  Provinces  refer  their  origin  to 
Bhartpur,  where  they  allege  they  Were  bards  to  the  original  ruling 
family.  So  in  the  Panjab  we  find  that  in  Hoshi&rpur  1 2  they  receive 
an  allowance  from  the  Jats  known  as  birt.  “  Towards  them  they 
hold  the  same  position  as  that  of  Mirasis  or  Dorns  among  other 
tribes.  Each  Jat  family  has  its  Sansi ;  and  among  the  Jats  of 
the  Malwa  and  Manjha,  the  Sansi  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  author¬ 
ity  on  genealogy  than  the  Mirasi ;  for  this  he  takes  a  fee  at  mar¬ 
riages.  If  the  fee  is  not  paid,  he  retaliates  effectually  by  damaging 
crops  or  burning  ricks.”  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Ibbet- 
son3in  relation  with  various  other  Jat  and  Rajput  tribes  of  the 
Panjab.  How  this  connection  can  have  arisen  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  the  case  of  the  Pataris,  the  degraded  priests  of  the  Man- 
his,  is  a  casein  point,  and  the  relation  between  these  tribes  furnishes 
a  possible  analogy  which  may  account  for  the  creation  of  the  de¬ 
graded  Brat  man  tribes,  like  the  Mahabrahman  and  Dakaut. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  section 

,  .  ,  there  is  the  additional  prohibition  against 

Marriage  rules.  _  .  °  . 

marrying  in  the  families  of  first-cousins, 

until  at  lea  st  three  generations  have  passed  since  the  last  connection 
by  marriage.  They  generally  marry  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
but  the  feeling  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  selecting  a  bride  from 
another  camp,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  primitive  forms  of 


1  Settlement  Report,  106. 

2  Panjdb  Ethnography,  para.  577. 
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exogamy.1  We  have  also  probably  a  survival  of  the  matriarchate  in 
the  rule  by  which  the  match  is  arranged  by  the  phupha  or  father's 
sister's  husband  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom.  Besides  this  the  mar¬ 
riage  and  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  son-in-law 
(dhiydna ;  or  by  a  connection  through  a  female  ( mdn ).  As  among  all 
nomadic  tribes,  owing  to  the  comparative  weakness  of  female  infants, 
girls  are  in  a  deficiency.  At  the  last  Census  there  were  only  1,955 
women  to  2,332  men ;  hence  brides  are  in  demand,  and  a  heavy  bride- 
price  is  charged  for  a  suitable  girl.  In  Aligarh  it  is  reported  that 
a  bride  sometimes  costs  as  much  as  four  or  five  hundred  rupees,  al  1 
of  which  is  spent  in  drinking  and  debauchery  during  the  ceremony. 
The  marriage  ceremony  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Kanjars.  The 
bridegroom,  after  the  match  is  arranged,  arrives  with  a  body  of  his 
friends,  and  there  is  a  pretence  of  seizing  the  bride  by  force  if  she 
be  not  peaceably  surrendered.  He  then  seizes  her  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  elders,  drags  her  seven  times  round  the  maroi&ge 
shed,  and  marks  her  forehead  with  red  lead,  and  this  makes  them 
man  and  wife.  Widow  marriage  does  not  need  even  this  amount 
of  ceremonial.  The  man  is  generally  expected  to  repay  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  first  husband  what  they  have  spent  on  the  first  marriage ; 
in  the  case  of  the  levirate  this  compensation  is,  of  course,  not  paid. 

5.  The  real  vagrant  Sansiyas  often  merely  expose  their  dead  in 
the  jungle.  In  Aligarh  it  is  said  that  the 
Chanduwala  Sansiyas  cremate  the  corpse  ; 
with  the  others  burial  is  the  rule.  Where  they  bury  their  dead  they 
seem  to  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  example  of  their  Mu¬ 
hammadan  neighbours.  Some  members  of  the  tribe,  who  were 
deported  to  Mirzapur  after  the  proclamation,  professed  to  adopt  the 
following  rules  : — A  pice  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  imme¬ 
diately  after  death  as  a  viaticum,  when  it  is  washed  and  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  new  cloth,  which  should  be  five  yards  long,  and  carried 
by  four  men  to  the  burial  ground  on  a  cot.  The  corpse  is  buried 
with  the  head  to  the  West  and  the  feet  to  the  East.  After  bathing 
the  mourners  return  home.  The  chief  mourner  remains  apart  for 
four  days  and  cooks  for  himself.  At  every  meal  he  lays  some  food 
outside  his  hut  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  brethren  are  fed  on  rice,  pulse,  sugar,  and  ghi ,  and  on  the  twen- 


Death  ceremonies. 


1  Westermarck,  History  of  Human  Marriage,  330,  sqq. 
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tfeth  and  fortieth  day,  the  four  men  who  carried  the  corpse  to  the 
grave  are  fed  in  the  same  way. 

6.  The  religion  of  the  Sansiyas  is  of  a  very  elementary  type. 

R  They  have  a  vague  idea  of  a  great  God,  whom 

they  call  Bhagwan,  or  Parameswar,  or  Nara- 
yan;  but  of  his  character  and  functions  they  can  give  no  satisfactory 
account.  Some  of  them  worship  Devi  or  Kali  in  the  same  vague 
way  whenever  they  are  sick  or  in  trouble.  They  are,  like  all  the 
allied  races,  continually  in  fear  of  the  malignant  ghosts  of  the 
dead,  who,  if  not  duly  propitiated,  turn  into  Bhuts  or  evil  spirits 
and  injure  the  survivors.  They  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
xrdddha ,  and  one  way  of  propitiating  the  Purkha  log  or  “  sainted 
dead  ”  is  by  feeding  some  of  the  unmarried  girls  of  the  tribe  in 
their  honour.  They  also  have  a  vague  belief  in  a  godling  known 
as  Miyan,  who  may  be  Ghazi  Miyan  or  the  saint  of  Amroha 
and  Jalesar.  He  is,  they  say,  the  king  of  the  serpents,  and  when 
they  do  honour  to  him  they  and  their  families  are  safe  from  snake 

bite.  They  believe,  of  course,  in  the  demoniacal  theory  of  disease, 

♦ 

and  when  they  fall  sick  call  in  a  Syana  or  Ojha  to  mark  down  the 
ghost,  which  is  causing  the  mischief,  and  suggest  the  appropriate 
sacrifice  which  should  be  made  to  him. 

7.  They  do  not  pay  much  regard  to  an  oath  on  the  Ganges  or 
,  ,  on  the  heads  of  their  sons  or  daughters. 

They  have  three  binding  forms  of  oath  :  First, 
they  kill  a  cock  and  pouring  its  blood  on  the  ground  swear  over  it ; 
secondly,  they  throw  some  salt  into  a  cup  of  spirits,  and,  throwing  it 


on  the  ground,  swear  over  it;  thirdly ,  they  crash  a  leaf  of  the  pip  a  l 
tree  in  their  hands  and  swear.  "When  a  woman  is  suspected  of  in¬ 
fidelity  and  denies  the  charge,  she  is  made  to  undergo  the  following 
ordeal  :  Pive  leaves  of  the  pipal  tree  are  placed  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  one  over  the  other.  She  has  then  to  take  in  her  hand  a  red  -hot 
gadaila  or  “  spud,  ”  which  is  the  national  implement  of  the  tribe,  and 
used  by  them  in  digging  out  vermin,  etc.  With  this  she  has  to 
walk  five  steps,  and  if  her  hand  shows  no  sign  of  burning,  she  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  innocent.  Similarly,  of  the  Kolhatis  of  the  Dakkhin, 
Major  Gunthorpj  writes  : — “  The  ordeals  men  and  women  of  this  race 
have  to  pass  through  to  prove  their  innocence,  if  they  deny  an  accusa¬ 
tion,  are  curious.  For  a  woman  seven  leaves  of  the  pipal  tree  are 
placed,  one  over  the  other,  in  the  open  palms  of  both  hands.  A  wet 
thread  is  wound  seven  times  round  both  hands  and  leaves.  An  axe 
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made  red  hot  is  then  placed  on  the  leaves,  and  she  bears  it  seven  paces 
forwards  and  throws  it  into  a  bundle  of  thorns.  Should  the  metal 
have  penetrated  the  leaves  and  burnt  her  hands,  she  is  guilty  ;  but  if 
not,  she  is  considered  innocent. 1 

8.  The  organization  of  these  separate  gangs,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  as  practising  a  sort  of 
Gang  system.  ra]e  0f  exogamy  among  themselves,  is  curious, 

and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  things  which  until  re¬ 
cency  prevailed  in  the  Aligarh  District.  The  Sansiyas  there  used  to 
be  divided  into  seven  gangs  (gol ),  of  which  the  leaders  of  five,  viz.} 
those  led  by  Roshaniya,  Harro,  Pancho,  Giyaso,  and  Kallo,  were 
women ;  and  two  were  led  by  men,  Hariya  and  Lachiya.  The  reason 
that  women  so  often  command  Sansiya  gangs  is  because  so  many  of 
the  males  are  habitually  in  jail.  Of  these  the  gangs  of  Roshauiya, 
Harro,  Pancho,  Giyaso,  and  Hariya  used  to  be  all  one  gang,  which 
was  known  in  the  Mathura  District  as  the  gang  of  Sewa.  His 
brother  Mathura  separated  from  him  and  formed  a  separate  gang. 
On  Sewa’s  death  his  gang  broke  up  into  two  parts— one  called  after 
Teja,  nephew  of  Sewa,  and  the  other  after  Hulasi,  son  of  Sewa. 
When  Hulasi  was  imprisoned,  the  gang  was  called  after  his  wife 
Bela  ;  and  when  Teja  was  also  sent  to  jail,  his  gang  was  named  after 
Roshaniya,  wife  of  Belha,  son  of  Sewa ;  and  when  Mathura  also  got 
into  trouble,  his  wife  Pancho  took  command  of  his  gang.  When  the 
two  sons  of  Harro,  widow  of  Hulasi,  grew  up,  she  started  a  separ¬ 
ate  gang  of  her  own,  and  into  this  gang  was  absorbed  the  gang 
of  Bela.  Again,  when  Teja  was  released  from  jail,  he  formed 
a  separate  gang,  which  was  known  as  that  of  his  wife  Giyaso. 
The  gang  known  as  that  of  Kallu  sprang  from  a  Nat  woman 
who  formed  an  amour  with  a  Jat,  and  had  a  large  family  who 
followed  the  gypsy  life  of  their  mother  and  finally  intermarried  with 
Sansiyas  and  became  recognised  members  of  the  tribe.  This  gang  is 
still  known  as  Banswali,  because  its  foundress  used  to  dance  on  a 
bamboo  (bans'),  Finally,  the  gang  known  as  Lachiya's,  who  were 
really  Beriyas  from  Nohkhera  in  the  Etah  District,  came  to  Aligarh 
in  recent  years  and  became  amalgamated  with  the  regular  Sansiya 
gangs.  All  these  facts  are  very  significant  in  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  present  Hindus.  If,  as  we  have  good  rea- 


1  Notes  on  Criminal  Tribes,  49. 
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son  to  suspect,  the  same  process  of  amalgamation  of  castes  owing  to 
sexual  intrigue  and.  the  formation  of  caves  of  Adullam,  like  these 
existing  vagrant  tribes,  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  the  anthiopo- 
metrical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  practical  unity  of  the  existing 
races  ceases  to  be  surprising. 

9.  That  the  Sansiyas  are  one  of  the  most  audacious  criminal 
.  tribes  in  the  Province  is  now  admitted  and 

The  Sansiyas  as 

criminals.  formed  the  justification  for  the  recent  string¬ 

ent  proceedings  which  have  been  taken  against  them.  In  the  year 
1890,  they  were  all  simultaneously  arrested ;  the  younger  members 
were  removed  to  a  reformatory,  and  the  elders  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  Province  in  the  hope  that  they  would  adopt  an  honest  course 
of  livelihood,  an  expectation  which  has  certainly  not  been  realised. 
In  the  Upper  Duab  careful  enquiry  conclusively  proved  that  they 
had  no  other  means  of  livelihood  except  dakaiti,  road  robbery,  thefts 
from  vehicles,  threshing  floors  and  persons  sleeping1  in  the  fields.  In 
the  course  of  their  operations,  unlike  the  Habura  or  Beriya,  they 
were  always  ready  to  commit  violence,  and  have  been  known  to 
cause  serious  bodily  injury  and  even  death  with  the  heavy  bludgeons, 
which  in  recent  years  thev  had  substituted  for  short  clubs  which 
they  carried  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  our  Police,  and 
which  soon  became  an  inconvenient  means  of  identifying  them  and 
were  consequently  abandoned.  When  bent  on  highway  robbery, 
their  usual  modus  operandi  was  to  hide  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
suddenly  attack  passengers  or  the  drivers  of  vehicles  with  showers 
'of  stones.  If  this  failed  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their  property, 
they  fell  on  them  with  their  bludgeons.  Another  device  was  to  dis¬ 
guise  themselves  as  constables,  and  in  the  course  of  a  mock  search  to 
rob  travellers.  They  do  not  usually  take  the  plundered  property  to 
their  camp  for  a  considerable  time,  but  bury  it  at  a  distance.  They 
use  the  railway  freely  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  scene  of 
crime.  On  their  journey  they  do  not  stay  at  sardis  or  other  recog¬ 
nised  halting-places,  but  encamp  outside  a  village  or  town,  and,  being 
well  dressed,  pretend  to  be  Banjaras  or  merchants.  Their  operations 
extend  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  some  few  years  ago  a  series 
of  dakaities  in  the  Panjab  was  traced  to  one  of  the  Aligarh  gangs. 

10.  They  dispose  of  stolen  property  through  Kalwars  and  Su- 
nars ;  they  will  not  take  it  with  them  to  the  shop,  the  intending 
purchaser  has  to  accompany  them  to  the  jungle,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  Sansiya  is  usually  found  very  honest  in  such  transactions.  If 
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they  take  stolen  property  into  their  camp,  the  jewelry  is  deposited 
in  the  hollow  legs  of  their  beds,  and  the  clothes  hidden  as  stuffing  of 
quilts,  etc.  The  women  sometimes  appropriate  some  of  the  stolen 
jewelry  for  their  own  use,  and  when  a  search  is  made  hide  it  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  described.  Other  jewelry  is  generally  at  once  broken 
up,  On  arrest  both  men  and  women  habitually  give  false  names  in 
order  to  conceal  their  identity,  and  hence  the  men  greatly  dread  the 
punishment  of  flogging,  as  it  marks  them  •,  for  this  reason  they 
generally  behave  themselves  well  in  jail  so  as  to  avoid  corporal 
punishment.  They  are  very  averse  to  incriminating  each  other ;  if  any 
of  them  turn  approver,  he  is  tried  by  the  tribal  council.  The  usual 
penalty  is  a  fine  of  one  hundred  rupees  for  every  person  he  has  incri¬ 
minated,  and  if  he  cannot  pay  the  fine  they  will  realize  it  by  seiz¬ 
ing  his  property  or  even  a  marriageable  daughter.  They  never  dare 
in  such  cases  to  complain  to  a  Magistrate  In  fact  all  their  dis¬ 
putes  are  settled  by  the  council,  and  they  are  never  seen  in  Court. 
When  a  member  of  a  gang  is  arrested,  his  companions  will  provide 
for  his  wife  and  family,  and  when  any  stolen  property  has  been 
acquired,  the  wife  of  a  man  arrested  gets  her  husband's  share. 

11.  Owing  to  the  constant  absences  of  the  men  on  thieving  ex- 
The  position  of  the  cursions  and  in  jail,  the  women  have  gained  a 

women.  position  of  unusual  influence  in  the  tribe. 

Many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  become  leaders  of  gangs.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  affectionate,  faithful  wives,  and  the  men  are  very  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  advice.  When  a  party  of  Police  approaches  a  camp, 
the  women  all  commence  to  call  out  at  once  bhitari  !  bHtari  !  “  To 
your  tents  l”  which  is  the  signal  for  the  men  to  escape.  While  search 
is  being  made,  the  women  will  resist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  all  sorts  of  filth  over  the  offi¬ 
cers  engaged,  hence  all  Police  dread  the  duty  of  searching  a  Sansiya 
camp.  Another  plan  is  to  take  their  babies  in  their  arms  and  fling 
them  round  their  heads  in  the  hope  that  the  search  will  be  disconti¬ 
nued  to  save  the  lives  of  the  children.  They  have  a  thieves'  argot 
very  like  that  of  the  Haburas.  Of  the  corresponding  dialect  in  the 
Panjab  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Leitner  1  that  it  is  not  a  real 
patois,  but  merely  a  perversion  of  Panjabi  according  to  a  regular 
system.  This  is  also  certainly  the  case  with  the  argot  of  these 
Provinces. 


1  Analysis  of  Abdul  Ohafilr’ s  Dictionary ,  17. 
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12.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  real  vagrant  Sansiya  will 

eat  all  kinds  of  meat,  vermin  and  the  leavings 

Social  habits.  ,  , 

ot  almost  any  tribe  except  perhaps  sweepers. 
In  Aligarh  it  is  reported  that  they  will  eat  with  sweepers  when  en¬ 
gaged  with  them  in  the  commission  of  crime.  Those  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  settle  down  claim,  however,  a  much  greater  degree  of 
purity  and  pretend  not  to  eat  kachchi  except  from  high  castes  like 
Brahmans,  Rajputs  and  B  any  as.  The  vagrant  branch  of  the  tribe 
live  under  portable  reed  mats  ( sir  hi ).  The  men,  as  a  rule,  sleep 
till  9  A.  m.,  sleep  again  during  the  day,  eat  again  at  5.  p.  m.  and 
then  spend  the  night  on  the  prowl.  The  women  help  by  going  about 
begging  and  pretending  to  sell  roots  and  other  jungle  medicine ; 
they  thus  obtain  entrance  into  respectable  houses  and  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  of  use  to  their  male  relations.  They  are  very  fond 
of  dogs  and  keep  a  number  of  them  to  guard  the  camp.  The  camp 
is  usually  pitched  on  one  of  the  high  sandy  ridges  which  are  such  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of  the  Upper  Duab.  They  are 
no  doubt  guided  in  this  by  sanitary  considerations  and  the  sand 
is  a  convenient  hiding  place  for  property  and  the  meat  and  hides  of 
stolen  animals.  They  themselves  keep  numerous  bullocks  and  don¬ 
keys  which  they  use  for  the  carriage  of  their  huts  and  goods,  as 
well  as  cows  and  goats  for  milk ;  these  they  habitually  let  loose  in 
the  fields  adjoining  their  camp.  Hence  the  Sansiya  is  not  by  any 
means  a  favourite  visitor  to  a  respectable  village,  and  they  could  not 
wander  about  with  impunity,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
were  it  not  that  they  were  protected  by  landowners  and  merchants 
who  shared  in  their  plunder.  Every  true  Sansiya  woman  must  have 
her  ears  bored,  and  some  time  ago  this  fact  was  used  in  Court  to 
prove  the  identity  of  a  kidnapped  girl.1 


Distribution  of  the  Sdnsiyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891* 


Distbicts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Saharanpur  ...... 

3,043 

•  •• 

3,043 

M  uzaffarnagar  .  .  .  .  .  . 

71 

3 

74 

i  Reports  Nizdmat  Ad&lat ;  Mussammat  Darbo, 

10th  April  1852. 

2  This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the  present  distribution  of  the  caste  since 
they  were  brought  under  the  operations  of  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act. 
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Distribution  of  the  Sansiyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891  concluded. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total 

Meerut  . 

852 

852 

Bulandshahr 

36 

36 

Agra  . 

16 

16 

Etawah 

1 

1 

Bijnor  . 

12 

... 

12 

Hud  aim 

5 

& 

Moradabad 

26 

26 

C'awnpur  . 

49 

... 

49 

Banda  . 

5 

5 

Hamirpur 

15 

... 

15 

Tarai 

19 

... 

19 

Lucknow  . 

ID 

10 

Kheri 

20 

20 

Bahraich  . 

13 

... 

13 

Sultan  pur 

91 

... 

91 

Partabgaih 

t 

3 

... 

3 

Total 

• 

4,287 

3 

4,290 

S&rjisw&ti.*™"  A  tribe  of  Brahmans  wbo  tube  their  name  from 
the'  river  Saraswati,  the  lost  river  of  the  Indian  desert.  It  now 
loses  itself  in  the  sands  near  Bhatner  in  Rajputana,  and  by  de¬ 
vout  Hindus  is  supposed  to  flow  underground  until  it  joins  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  at  the  sacred  confluence  of  Prayag  at  Allaha¬ 
bad.  One  legend  accounts  for  its  disappearance  in  the  sand  by 
telling  how  Mahadeva,  the  father  of  Saraswati,  in  his  drunken 
passion  attempted  to  violate  her  modesty,  and  she  dived  under  the 
earth  to  escape  his  attack.  The  river  gained  its  name  from  Saras¬ 
wati,  the  goddess  of  learning,  under  whose  auspices  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hindus  assumed  shape  and  authority.  This  river 
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appears  to  have  been  to  the  early  Hindus  what  the  Ganges,  which 
is  named  on'y  twice  in  the  Veda,  became  to  their  descendants.1 

<J.  The  Saraswatis,  who  in  these  Provinces  are  found  principally 
in  Agra,  Mathura,  Aligarh  and  MorMabad> 

Tribal  organisation.  ,  _  1  n  j  j 

are  ranked  among  the  Pancha  Gauda  and  are 
the  chief  Brahmans  of  the  Panjab  proper.  Dr.  Wilson  2  give";  a 
list  of  their  sections  which  are  said  to  number  no  less  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine.  Mr.  Sherring,3  on  information  received 
from  Benares,  divides  them  into  four  great  classes,  the  Panjati, 
who  should  by  their  name  have  five  clans ;  the  Ashthans,  with  eight 
clans;  the  Barahi,  with  twelve  clans;  and  the  Bawanjati,  with 
fifty-two  clans.  It  has,  however,  been  found  quite  impossible  to 
secure  a  complete  and  consistent  account  of  these  gotras.  As  Pan¬ 
dit  Badha  Krishna,  Dr.  Wilson's  authority,  admitted,  such  a  list 
could  only  be  prepared  by  the  collation  of  the  registers  kept  by  the 
Pandas  of  Hardwar,  Thanesar  and  Mathura,  who  keep  genealogies 
of  every  family  of  note,  any  member  of  which  has  visited  the  holy 
place  within  the  last  three  or  four  centuries. 

3.  After  the  bride  has  come  to  live  with  her  husband  the  first 

period  of  menstruation  which  occurs  is  a 
Domestic*  rites :  Birth.  ....  m.  .  ,,  , 

season  of  rejoicing.  The  women  or  the  house¬ 
hold  and  their  friends  assemble  and  sing  songs  of  joy  ;  sweetmeats 
are  sent  to  the  houses  of  friends.  On  the  fourth  day  when  the 
bride  is  pure,  she  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  her  best  clothes  and 
jewelry,  and  in  the  evening  her  husband's  sister  leads  her  and  her 
husband  into  a  room  where  they  are  shut  up  together  for  the  night. 
When  pregnancy  occurs,  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fifth  month, 
the  tribal  deities  are  worshipped  and  an  offering  of  sweetmeats 
made  of  rice  and  sugar  is  made  to  them,  which  after  dedication  are 
distributed  to  the  friends  of  the  family.  At  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  or  ninth  month  the  same  rite  is  performed  on  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  When  the  child  is  born  the  nandi  mulch  srdddha  for 
the  propitiation  of  the  sainted  dead  of  the  household  is  done. 
A  Chamarin  is  called  in  who  cuts  the  umbilical  cord,  which  she 
buries  under  the  bed  on  which  the  mother  lies.  The  mother  and 
child  are  bathed  and  the  eldest  woman  of  the  family  plasters  with 


i  Wilson,  Vishnu  Pur  An  a,  Preface  LXVII  ;  Muir,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Texts,  V,  33S, 

5  Indian  Caste,  II,  124,  sqq. 

3  Hindu  Castes,  I,  62,  sqq. 
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cow-dung  the  place  where  the  cord  has  been  buried  and  scatters 
some  washed  rice  over  it.  Then  the  friends  assemble  and  each  of 
them  gives  a  pice  or  two  to  the  Chamarin  as  a  reward  for  cutting 
the  cord  ( ndrkatdi ).  Songs  are  sung  on  this  occasion.  The  baby 
does  not  suck  its  mother’s  breast  for  three  days  after  birth  ;  in  the 
inuerval  it  drinks  cow’s  or  goat’s  milk.  On  the  fourth  day  one  of 
the  women  friends  washes  the  mother’s  breast  and  receives  a  pre¬ 
sent.  Then  the  child  begins  to  suck.  The  Chamar  midwife  re¬ 
mains  in  attendance  until  the  fifth  day  and  is  then  succeeded  by 
the  barber’s  wife,  who  remains  till  the  twelfth  day.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  sixth  day  the  women  assemble  and  make  images  of  men 
and  women  on  the  wall,  which  are  worshipped  by  the  mother.  On 
that  day,  for  the  first  time,  she  eats  grain.  Up  to  that  time  she 
is  given  fruit  and  milk.  On  the  eleventh  day  she  is  bathed  and 
puts  on  fresh  clothes  and  then  worships  the  tribal  deities.  This 
rite  is  done  in  the  family  kitchen  In  the  evening  she  cooks 
kachchi  and  distributes  it  to  the  relatives  and  friends.  After  this, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  family  priest,  she  worships  Ganesa  and 
the  Navagraha  or  nine  planets.  She  sits  down  with  her  husband 
and  their  garments  are  knotted  together  as  at  the  time  of  marriage. 
The  baby  is  also  dressed  in  fresh  clothes.  The  mother  again 
bathes  on  the  twentieth,  thirtieth  and  fortieth  days,  and  on  these 
occasions  Ganesa  is  worshipped  again  with  an  offering  of  the 
halwa  sweetmeat.  This  is  distributed  among  the  friends  of  the 
family.  After  the  fortieth  day  the  birth  impurity  is  finally  re¬ 
moved. 

4.  At  the  sixth  month  comes  the  “grain  feeding”  ( annat 

prdsana).  This  is  done  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
Childhood  rites.  ,  ,  .  .  rm.  i  j  j.  i 

day  of  the  waxing  moon.  The  eldest  member 
of  the  family  takes  the  child  in  his  or  her  lap  and  makes  the  baby 
sip  a  little  food,  usually  rice  milk  {Mr)  off  a  rupee,  which  becomes 
the  perquisite  of  the  person  who  feeds  him.  After  a  year  the  rite 
of  “  the  year  knot”  {baras  gdnth)  is  performed.  Some  halwa 
sweetmeat  is  cooked  in  a  pot,  in  which  is  then  placed  some  red  pow¬ 
der  ( rori )  and  washed  rice.  A  little  halwa  is  offered  to  Ganesa  and 
the  rest  is  distributed  to  friends.  This  rite  is  done  on  every  subse¬ 
quent  birth-day  until  the  fifth.  In  the  third  or  fifth  year  the 
ceremonial  shaving  ( munran )  is  done  in  the  usual  way.  The  women 
take  the  child  to  a  shrine,  worship  the  razor  of  the  barber  and 
the  mother  takes  the  child  in  her  lap  and  gets  him  shaved.  The 
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kanchhedan ,  kanbedha  or  ear  piercing  is  often  done  at  the  same 
time.  The  child  makes  an  offering  to  the  family  god,  sweets  are 
distributed  and  songs  are  sung. 

5.  The  marriage  rites  are  of  the  usual  form.  Asa  rule  the  bride 

does  not  live  with  her  husband  until  after  the 

gauna  rite  which  takes  place  after  one,  three, 
five,  or  seven  years  from  the  marriage.  During  the  first  year  cer¬ 
tain  gifts  arc  sent  to  her  from  her  house  on  festivals.  The  technical 
phrase  is  teohdr  bncjna.  Thus  at  the  Kajari  feast  in  the  month  of 
Sawan,  her  husband’s  friends  send  her  a  coloured  sheet  {ch  undart) , 
some  henna  ( mehndi ),  fine  clothes,  cards  and  backgammon  ( ganjifa , 
chausar),  sweetmeats  and  cakes,  cowries  and  dice,  red  powder  and 
coloured  rice.  The  bride’s  family  also  send  some  clothes  for  the 
mother  of  the  bridegroom.  Similar  gifts  are  sent  at  the  Holi. 

6.  The  gauna  (Sanskrit  gamana  “going”)  generally  takes 
place  in  Aghan  or  Phalgun.  The  husband  and  his  friends  go  to  the 
bride’s  house  and  are  entertained  on  choice  food  in  a  place  (janwd/i~ 
sa)  arranged  for  their  reception.  When  the  auspicious  moment 
arrives,  the  bridegroom  in  his  best  clothes  and  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  possibly  a  survival  of  marriage  by  capture,  goes  to  the  house 
of  the  bride.  In  the  courtyard  a  platform  is  made  on  which  a 
water  jar  ( kalas )  and  images  of  Gauri  and  Ganesa  are  placed. 
The  garments  of  the  pair  are  knotted  together  and  in  the  knot  some 
betel -nut,  turmeric,  and  money  are  placed.  The  bridegroom  sits  in  a 
square  ( ckauk )  with  the  bride  behind  him  and  Gauri  and  Ganesa  are 
worshipped.  The  bride’s  hand  is  placed  on  that  of  her  husband  and 
the  Pandit  repeats  texts.  Her  mother  comes  up  with  a  dish  con¬ 
taining  red  powder  (rori),  sweetmeats,  and  money,  and  marking  his 
forehead  with  the  powder,  puts  the  sweets  and  money  in  the  corner 
of  his  sheet.  The  Pandit  sprinkles  water  over  the  pair  with  a 
wisp  of  Kusa  grass  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  go  to  th ejgnwdn- 
sa.  The  barber’s  wife  carries  a  tray  full  of  large  laddu  sweetmeats. 
The  girl’s  father  stands  before  the  father  of  the  boy  and  says  : — “  I 
place  my  daughter  under  your  protection.  I  am  to  blame  in  every¬ 
thing.  My  daughter  will  serve  you.”  The  girl’s  mother  says  the 
same  to  the  boy’s  mother  and  both  of  them  accompany  this  appeal 
with  a  money  present.  Then  the  bride  returns  to  her  father’s 
house  and  weeps  and  embraces  each  of  her  female  relations.  She  is 
given  a  box  containing  the  sohdg  or  paraphernalia  of  a  married 
woman,  sweets,  bangles,  red  lead,  etc.,  which  are  taken  with  her  by  a 
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woman.  Half  the  dowry  is  paid  in  cash  by  the  father  of  the  bride 
who  after  blessing  the  pair  dismisses  them. 

7.  When  the  pair  get  home  they  are  met  at  the  door  by  a  female 
servant  with  a  pitcher  of  water  into  which  they  drop  some  copper 
coins.  The  bride’s  mother-in-law  then  looks  at  the  bride’s  face  and 
gives  her  a  present,  known  as  mulch  dikhdi.  The  other  female 
friends  do  the  same.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  pair  worship  the 
Ganges  and  the  family  deities  and  the  rite  is  concluded. 

8.  The  corpses  of  the  boys  who  have  not  been  invested  with  the 
Brahmanical  cord  and  those  of  unmarried 
girls  are  wrapped  in  a  clean  sheet  and  thrown 

into  a  river.  No  rites  arc  performed  for  the  propitiation  of  their 
ghosts.  The  adult  dead  are  cremated  in  the  usual  way.  The  young¬ 
er  brother  usually  fires  the  pyre  of  his  elder  brother  ;  or  this  duty 
is  performed  by  the  father,  which  is  the  greatest  misfortune  which 
can  befall  him.  The  only  difference  between  the  customs  of  the 
Saraswata  and  Sarwariya  Brahmans  in  this  respect  is  that  the  for¬ 
mer  feed  Brahmans  ( brahm  Ihoj)  on  the  seventeenth  and  the  latter 
on  the  thirteenth  day  after  death.  It  is  also  peculiar  to  them  that 
when  an  old  man  dies  they  make  rejoicings.  The  head  of  the 
corpse  is  smeared  with  red  powder  and  sprinkled  with  red  water. 
It  is  carried  to  the  cremation  ground  to  the  sound  of  music,  and 
from  the  date  of  death  up  to  the  tenth  day  the  women  sing,  and 
sweetmeats  and  betel  are  distributed.  For  a  year  after  on  the  day 
of  death  a  Brahman  is  fed. 

9.  In  Bombay  the  Saraswati  Brahmans  are  known  as  Shenavi, 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Chhianave 
as  they  are  supposed  to  have  ninety-six  sec¬ 
tions.  “  In  Gujarat,  besides  acting  as  family 
priests,  they  follow  many  callings,  reading  holy  books,  drawing 
horoscopes,  teaching  private  schools,  trading,  and  serving  as  account¬ 
ants,  soldiers  and  constables.  Once  the  holders  of  high  offices,  they 
have  long  lost  their  special  position,  and  are  now  degraded,  eating 
with  and  serving  as  the  family  priests  of  Kshatriyas,  Lohanas,  and 
Bhansalis,  whom  they  say  they  saved  from  Parasurama’s  persecu¬ 
tions.  In  religion  Saivas  and  goddess  worshippers,  (their  chief  dei¬ 
ties  being  Ambika,  Asapurna,  Bhawani,  Kumari,  and  Maha- 
lakshmi)  their  family  deity  is  Saraswati,  whose  chief  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Not  careful  to  keep  the 
ordinary  Brahman  rules,  they  allow  widow  marriage,  and  freely 
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travel  across  the  seas  to  collect  payments  for  their  patrons,  Cutch 
Vanya  traders  settled  in  Mozambique  and  Africa.1 

“  Dr.  Wilson  says  that  they  are  Shukla  Yajurvedis.  In  using 
animal  food  they  abstain  from  that  of  the  cow  and  tame  fowls;  but 
eat  sheep,  goats,  deer,  wild  birds  of  most  species,  and  fish  killed 
for  them  by  others.  They  also  eat  onions  and  other  vegetables  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  Smritis.  They  are  generally  inattentive  to  sectarian 
marks.  They  dress  like  the  Hindu  merchants  and  Amins  of  Sindh, 
though  using  white  turbans.  They  shave  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
but  have  two  tufts  of  hair  above  their  ears.  Their  physiognomy 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  not  so  distinctly  of  the  Aryan  type 
as  that  of  other  Brahmans.  They  are  partial  to  the  Gurmukhi 
written  character  used  in  the  Panjab/'’ 

10.  In  these  Provinces  they  are  the  special  family  priests  of  the 
Khatris.  They  have  in  recent  times  commenced  to  intermarry  with 
the  Gaur. 


Distribution  of  Sdraswati  Brahmans  according  to  the 
Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Debra  Dun  .  . 

8,261 

Bijnor  , 

714 

Sabaranpur  . 

1,278 

Budaun  .  , 

1,623 

Muzaffarnagar 

600 

Moradabad  . 

3,901 

Meerut 

2,461 

Shahjahanpur 

271 

Bulandshalir  . 

1,016 

Pilibhit 

89 

Aligarh  .  . 

8,136 

Cawnpur  .  . 

616 

Mathura  .  . 

7,419 

Fatehpur  . 

62 

Agra  .... 

2,943 

Banda  .  , 

31 

Farrukhab&d  . 

386 

Hamirpur  .  . 

20 

Etawah  .  . 

290 

Allahabad 

• 

259 

Etah  .... 

230 

Jhansi  .  . 

337 

Bareilly 

1,239 

d&laun  .  . 

22 

t  2 


Von  IV. 


'  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V,  43, 
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Distribution  of  Saraswati  Brdhmans  according  to  the  Census  of 
1891  — concluded. 


Distbicts. 

Number . 

Districts. 

Number . 

Lalitpur 

•  • 

. 

10 

Sitapur 

•  • 

174 

Benares 

•  • 

. 

2,586 

Hardoi 

•  t 

172 

Jaunpur 

•  • 

• 

32 

Kheri  . 

•  • 

124 

Qhazipur 

• 

• 

48 

Faizabad 

•  • 

306 

Gorakhpur 

•  • 

• 

33 

Gonda 

•  • 

23 

Kumaun 

•  • 

• 

1 

Bahraich 

•  • 

150 

Garhwal 

•  • 

* 

26 

Sultanpur 

•  • 

16 

Tarai  . 

•  • 

• 

102 

Part&bgarh 

•  • 

6 

Lucknow 

•  • 

• 

1,069 

Barabanki 

•  • 

46 

Un&o  . 

•  • 

• 

317 

Eae  Bareli 

•  • 

• 

55 

Total 

• 

47,389 

Sarbhangi. — An  order  of  Hindu  ascetics  who  are  said  to  take 
their  name  from  their  complete  isolation  ( sarva-bhanga )  from  all 
others.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ordinary  Bairagi. 


Distribution  of  the  Sarbhangis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Distbicts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Numbor. 

Muzaffarnagar 

29 

Lucknow  .  . 

5 

Sh&hjahanpur. 

1 

Sitapur 

1 

Pilibhit  .  . 

1 

Kheri 

3 

Fatebpur  .  . 

1 

Bahr&ioh  .  . 

2 

Hamirpur  .  .  . 

4 

Jhansi  •  . 

9 

Total 

56 

- 

Males  .  44 
Females  .  12 
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Sarpakanya. — A  Rajput  sept  found  in  Azamgarh  who  say 
they  are  descended  from  a  serpent  (sarpa).  Some  of  them  are 
Chhatris  and  some  Bhumhars.  They  are  of  low  standing  among 
Bajputs,  but  rank  high  among  Bhumhars.1 

Sarwariya. — A  division  of  the  Kanaujiya  Brahmans,  who 
take  their  name  from  living  beyond  the  river  Sarju  (  Sarjupdr, 
Sarayu-pdra).  They  say  themselves  that  they  settled  on  the  east 
of  the  river  Sarju  in  the  time  of  Raja  Aja,  grand-father  of  Rama. 
Mr.  Risley  2  gives  from  Bihar  a  legend  of  their  origin  which  as  he 
says  “throws  light  upon  the  part  which  misunderstood  tradition 
may  play  in  the  growth  of  popular  tradition.  Once  upon  a  time 
there  were  two  brothers,  Kanha  and  Kubja ;  they  lived  in  Kanauj, 
and  their  descendants  were  called  Kanaujiya  Brahmans.  Now  Ram 
Chandra,  King  of  Ajudhya,  wished  to  perform  the  great  sacrifice 
of  a  horse,  and  sent  for  the  Kanaujiya  Brahmans  to  help  him.  When 
they  were  starting,  their  father  made  them  promise  not  to  take 
any  present  for  what  they  were  going  to  do.  But  it  seems  that 
the  sacrifice  was  of  no  effect  unless  the  Brahmans  were  duly 
rewarded.  The  Raja  knew  this,  and  caused  diamonds  to  be  hidden 
in  the  packets  of  betel  which  he  gave  to  the  Brahmans.  When 
they  got  home  their  father  asked  them  if  they  had  taken  any 
presents,  and  they  said  they  had  not.  But  when  the  packets  of 
betel  were  opened  the  diamonds  were  found,  and  these  Brahmans 
were  at  once  turned  out  of  their  caste,  so  they  went  back  to  the 
king,  ready  to  curse  him  for  his  treachery.  But  he  appeased  them 
with  smooth  words  and  with  grants  of  land  to  dwell  on,  and  the 
grants  were  made  in  this  way.  The  king  shot  an  arrow  as  far  as 
he  could,  and  the  place  where  it  fell  was  the  boundary  of  the  land. 
Now  the  name  of  an  arrow  is  sar  so  these  Brahmans  were  called 
Sarwariya.■’, 

2.  The  Sarwariya  Brahmans  have  the  usual  Brahmanic  organi¬ 
sation  of  sections  ( gotra  )  and  local  groups 

Tribal  organisation.  ... 

( dih )  ;  there  are  two  superior  sections  in 

these  Provinces :  — 

1.  Garga  gotra,  called  Sukla  with  the  following  groups  (  dih  )  : 
Mamkhor,  Mehra,  Bhenri,  Bakrua,  Kanail,  Majhganwa. 


1  Settlement  Report,  29. 

*  Tribes  and  Castes,  I,  157. 
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2.  Gautama  gotra ;  title  Tivari  ;  sections  Sarya,  Sohgaura,  Dha- 
tura,  Deoriya,  Sirjam,  Chetiya.  The  last  are  properly  speaking 
Tivaris  o£  Burhiya  Bari,  of  Gorakhpur.  Below  these  are  thirteen 
inferior  sections: — 

1.  Yatsya  gotra  ;  title  Misra  ;  dih  Payasi. 

2.  Yatsya  ;  title  Dube  ;  dih  Samadari,  Sarari. 

3.  Kasyapa ;  title  Dfibe  ;  dih  Brihatgrama. 

4.  Kasyapa  ;  title  Misra  ;  dih  Dharmpura. 

5.  Gautama ;  title  Gurdaban  Dube  ;  dih  Kanchaui. 

6.  Savarna ;  title  Panre,  Panreya  ;  dih  Itiya. 

7.  Savarna  ;  title  Panre,  Panreya  ;  dih  Itari. 

8.  Kasyapa  ;  title  Panre;  dih  Triphala. 

9.  Gard  Mukha  Sandilya ;  title  Tivari  ;  dih  Pinri,  Nadawali, 

Tara,  Majauna. 

10.  Vatsya ;  title  Panre  ;  dih  Naga  Chauri. 

11.  Vatsya ;  title  Misra  ;  dih  Batanmala. 

12.  Vatsya  ;  title  Tivari  ;  dih  Pala. 

13.  Kasyapa  ;  title  Misra  ;  dih  Karhi, 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  some  whose  claim  to  rank 
among  the  higher  Sarwariya  Brahmans  is  not  fully  accepted.  Such 
are  the  Parwa  Dube  of  Kantit,  the  Pathak  of  Sonaura,  the  Tiwari 
of  Bhargo,  the  Ojba  of  Karaili,  the  Panre  of  Thokawa,  the  Upadhy* 
aya  of  Khoriya,  the  Chaube  of  Nepura,  the  Dube  of  Latihai.  These 
Brahmans,  however,  intermarry  with  the  higher  grade  Sarwariya. 

3.  Sarwariya  Brahmans  pay  much  regard  to  their  pdnti  or  rank 

which  now  hardly  means  anything  more  than 
The  Pantiha  and  Tutaha.  .  .  ...... 

a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  in  the  matter 

of  eating  and  drinking  only  with  persons  of  equal  or  superior 
rank.  The  Pantiha  Brahmans  will  not  eat  j.ahki  cooked  by 
Kshatriyas  ;  on  the  other  hand  those  who  are  not  Pantiha  will  eat 
pakJci  cooked  by  Kshatriyas  whose  lineage  is  undoubted.  Pantiha 
Brahmans  will  not  allow  their  women  to  use  the  flour  mill  or 
rice  pounder,  and  would  rather  die  than  get  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  grain  done  by  their  women.  But  the  number  of  Panti- 
has  is  said  now  to  be  so  rapidly  diminishing  that  they  find  it  difficult 
to  marry  without  violating  the  prohibited  degrees.  All  have  fallen 
into  the  lower  grade  known  as  Tutaha  or  “  broken,  ”  with  a  few 
exceptions.  If  a  Pantiha  marries  the  daughter  of  a  Tutaha  he  falls 
into  the  status  of  the  latter.  Pantihas  at  present  belong  only  to 
the  higher  sections,  those  of  Garga,  Gautama  and  Sandilya.  These 
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three  of  the  highest  grade  are  exogamous  and  so  are  the  thirteen 
lower  divisions  ;  but  a  kind  of  hypergamy  prevails,  and  while  the 
higher  three  divisions  give  daughters  to  the  lower,  they  do  not  take 
brides  from  them.  The  Pantihas  of  the  lower  grades  exchange 
brides  indiscriminately.  But  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale  on  the  part  of  those  of  inferior  grade  by  contracting 
marriage  alliances  with  those  of  higher  status.  When  a  man  emi¬ 
grates  he  takes  his  dih  with  him  and  the  area  of  the  group  is  thus 
constantly  extending. 

4.  When  a  woman  is  five  months  gone  in  pregnancy  she  invites 

her  mother-in-law  and  entertains  her  on 

Domestic  rites :  Birth. 

cakes,  sweetmeats  and  milk.  Five  Brahmans 
are  also  fed  at  the  same  .time.  The  woman  gives  her  mother-in-law 
a  present  of  a  sheet  [sdri) ,  petticoat  ( lahnga )  and  boddice  ( choliya ), 
accompanied  with  a  present  in  cash  varying  with  the  wealth  of  the 
family.  If  her  father-in-law  be  alive  she  gives  the  garments  suit¬ 
able  to  a  married  woman  ;  if  he  be  dead,  only  two  white  sheets  are 
presented.  Up  to  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy  the  expectant 
mother  wears  a  blue  sheet  as  a  protective  against  the  Evil  Eye.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighth  month  eight  sweet  cakes  ( pua  )  are  sent 
to  the  houses  of  each  of  the  near  relations.  From  that  day  the 
woman  gives  up  wearing  her  blue  garment,  and  the  mother  lays  her 
head  at  the  feet  of  her  mother-in-law  and  makes  her  a  present  of 
two  rupees,  known  as  panto  lagdi. 

5.  When  the  baby  is  born,  if  it  be  a  boy,  the  nandi-rnukh  srdd- 
dha  is  done  as  described  in  the  case  of  other  Brahmans.  The  father, 
after  this  ancestor  worship  is  over,  binds  the  umbilical  cord  with 
his  Brahmanical  thread  and  buries  it  in  the  confinement  room.  A 
fire  is  kept  burning  over  it  for  six  days ;  during  this  time  whoever 
wishes  to  enter  the  confinement  room  washes  his  feet  and  then 
dries  them  by  holding  them  over  fire.  This  repels  the  evil  spirits 
which  may  have  accompanied  him  from  outside.  This  also  keeps 
off  the  dreaded  demon  Jamhua,  which  represents  the  infantile  lock¬ 
jaw  resulting  from  the  cutting  of  the  cord  with  a  blunt  instru¬ 
ment  and  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  mother  bathes  at  an  auspicious  moment  selected  by  the  Puro- 
hit.  She  bathes  again  on  the  tenth  and  twelfth  day  and  then 
acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of  purity  to  allow  her  to  be  touched  by 
her  relatives.  But  she  cannot  touch  the  drinking  water  of  the 
family,  or  cook  for  them.  On  the  day  the  child  is  born  the  mother- 
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in-law  puts  in  an  earthen  pot  the  seeds  of  the  Embelia  ribes  (  bde 
birang  )  and  water,  and  in  another  nim  leaves  and  water.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  drunk  by  the  mother  and  she  uses  the  second  for  bathing1. 
On  the  third  day  the  mother-in-law  grinds  some  pepper  ( pipar )  and 
gets  two  rupees  as  a  present.  On  the  sixth  day  the  mother  dyes 
seven  or  nine  sheets  with  turmeric  ;  one  is  given  to  the  Chamarin, 
Nain,  and  Barin,  and  the  rest  to  the  wives  of  Brahmans.  The  Pan¬ 
dit  who  prepares  the  horoscope  is  also  rewarded  and  a  sheet  is  given 
to  the  Dhobin  who  washes  the  clothes  used  at  the  delivery.  People 
of  other  castes  will  not  drink  water  at  the  house  of  a  man  whose 
wife  has  been  delivered  for  twelve  days.  On  the  twelfth  day  the 
house  is  cleaned,  the  old  earthen  vessels  replaced  and  the  birth  im¬ 
purity  is  removed. 

6.  "When  the  baby  is  a  month  old  it  is  bathed  and  a  piece  of 
red  thread  tied  as  an  amulet  round  the  wrists,  feet,  waist,  and  neck. 
Each  thread  has  seven  tassels,  three  yellow  and  four  red.  These 
threads  are  changed  every  month  up  to  the  sixth  month  when  they 
are  replaced  by  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  which  are  also  regarded  as 
protectives  against  demoniacal  influence.  The  ornaments  for  a  child 
consist  of  bangles  ( kara  )  on  the  wrist  and  feet,  a  waist  chain 
{kardhani),  and  a  necklace  (  humel ,  kahula )  to  which  are  attached 
seven  charms  (y antra).  Then  the  child  is  dressed  in  a  coat  and  cap 
and  the  anna-prdsana  rite  or  “  feeding  with  grain  ”  is  performed  as 
elsewhere  described.  At  the  first  birthday  what  is  known  as  the 
vafsha  karm  is  done.  The  child  is  made  to  drink  a  mixture  of 
milk  and  sesamum  which  is  first  offered  to  the  tribal  goddess. 

7.  After  the  third  year  the  ceremonial  shaving  ( munran )  is  done. 

For  three  days  before  the  rite  the  women 

The  shaving.  .  ... 

sing,  a  small  silver  razor  is  made  costing  a 

rupee  and  a  quarter.  The  child  is  rubbed  with  the  condiment  known 
as  ubtan  during  this  time.  On  the  third  day  the  barber  touches 
the  child’s  head  with  the  silver  razor  and  then  shaves  the  head  with 
his  own  razor.  The  mother  holds  the  child  in  her  lap  and  receives 
the  hair  as  it  falls  on  a  broad  wheaten  cake.  She  preserves  the  hair 
till  she  has  occasion  to  go  to  Prayag  when  she  lets  it  float 
away  in  the  sacred  junction  (  Triveni )  of  the  rivers.  With  the 
nair  ten  copper  coins  are  also  thrown  into  the  stream.  At  the 
fifth  year  the  ear-piercing  (  kanchhedan  )  is  done  at  some  favourite 
shrine. 
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Social  customs. 


8.  The  marriage  and  death  rites  are  of  the  usual  type  as  else* 
Other  domestic  rites,  where  described. 

9.  Of  the  Sarwariya  Brahmans  of  Gorakhpur  Dr.  Buchanan1 
writes  : — “  The  Sarwariya  Brahmans,  and  all 
the  sacred  order  here  imitate  their  example, 

do  not  eat  rice  cleaned  by  boiling,  that  is  purchased  in  the  market. 
What  is  cleaned  without  boiling  may  be  anywhere  purchased ;  yet 
the  distinction  is  very  slight,  for  the  Brahman  women  never  clean 
the  rice  themselves,  and  low  women  are  employed  to  boil  the  rice 
before  it  is  cleaned.  The  conscience  is  saved  by  this  operation  being 
performed  in  the  Brahman’s  house,  and  by  the  water  used  being 
drawn  and  carried  home  in  his  vessels,  for  this  is  done  by  the  low 
women  employed  to  clean  the  grain.  The  Brahmans  here  in  general 
decline  to  eat  parched  grain  purchased  from  a  shop,  and  sweet¬ 
meats  consisting  of  grain  and  sugar  fried  in  oil  they  altogether 
reject;  but  they  use  the  confections  made  of  sugar  and  curds,  and 
they  carry  grain  to  the  parchers’  shop,  who  prepare  it  before  them, 
and  this  they  eat  without  scruple.  They  never  eat  either  of  these 
refreshments  without  purifying  the  place  on  which  they  sit  with 
cow- dung  and  water  ;  a  ceremony  which  elsewhere  is  only  considered 
necessary  at  regular  meals.  They  eat  goat’s  flesh  both  when  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  when  killed  on  purpose,  but  will  not  purchase  a  joint  from 
the  shop  of  a  professed  butcher.  They  also  eat  deer,  porcupines  and 
hares,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  and  wild  ducks  of 


several  kinds. 

“  It  is  admitted  that  according  to  the  written  law  they  might 
eat  wild  hog,  lizards,  turtles  and  wild  pullets,  but  anyone  who  pre¬ 
sumed  to  do  so  would  infallibly  lose  caste.  Two  or  three  Pandits 
are  shrewdly  suspected  of  drinking  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess, 
but  they  keep  it  as  secret  as  possible,  as,  if  clearly  proven,  they 
would  undoubtedly  lose  caste,  The  Brahmans  and  all  the  women, 
except  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  impurity,  never  smoke  tobacco  except 
as  a  medicine  ;  but  for  this  restraint  they  make  up  by  chewing. 
Brahmans  may  without  loss  of  caste  intoxicate  themselves  with 
hemp  ;  but  it  is  only  used  to  any  considerable  extent  by  tliose 
who  have  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  a  religious 
life.” 
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Distribution  of  Sarwariya  Brahmans  according  to  the  Census 

of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Numbf, 

Debra  Dun 

219 

Pilibbit 

• 

355 

Saharanpur  . 

273 

Cawnpur 

• 

835 

Muzaffarnagar 

1G8 

Fatehpur 

6,436 

Meerut  . 

255 

Banda 

57,392 

Bulandshahr  . 

38 

Hamirpur 

237 

Aligarh 

615 

Allahabad 

177,975 

Mathura 

200 

Jhansi 

251 

Agra  .  . 

111 

Jalaun 

28 

Farrukhab&d  . 

O 

00 

Lalitpur 

64 

Mainpuri 

239 

Benares 

77,196 

Etawah  . 

104 

Mirzapur 

152,341 

Etah  .  . 

98 

Jaunpur 

146,345 

Bareilly 

235 

Ghazipnr 

• 

29,936 

Bijnor  . 

120 

Ballia 

12,630 

Budaun  . 

73 

Gorakhpur 

241,791 

M  oradabad  . 

79 

Basti  . 

• 

• 

• 

185,086 

Shalij  ah  an  pur 

• 

218 

Azamgarh 

• 

• 

■ 

103,728 
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Distribution  of  Sarwariya  Br&hmans  according  to  the  Census  of 
1891  —  concluded. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Tarai  •  •  •  • 

17 

Faizabad 

194,937 

Lucknow 

1,932 

Gonda 

197,993 

Unao  . 

303 

Bahiaich  .  . 

41,322 

Kae  Bareli  . 

23,144 

Sultanpur  , 

155,534 

Sitapur  . 

636 

Partabgarb  . 

123,039 

Hardoi  .  . 

527 

Barabanki  .  ,  , 

18,565 

Kheri  .  . 

474 

Total 

1,909,277 

Satnami.* 1 — A  Hindu  religious  order  who  take  their  name  from 
their  invocation  of  Satyanama,  “  The  God  of  truth.’'’  There  are  at 
least  two  classes  of  people  called  by  the  same  name. 

2.  There  is  first,  the  sect  founded  by  Jag-Jiwan  Das  of  Sar- 
daha  in  the  Barabanki  District,  who  was  born  in  1682  A.D.  He 
was  a  Chandel  Thakur,  and  his  chief  disciples  were  Gusain  Das,  an 
Upadhya  Brahman,  Devi  Das,  a  Chamar  Gaur  Thakur,  Dulam  Das, 
a  Sombansi  Thakur  and  Kheni  Das,  a  Tiwari  Brahman.  He  estab¬ 
lished  some  connection  with  Islam;  and  two  of  his  disciples  were  of 
that  creed.  They  profess  to  adore  the  True  Name  alone,  the  one 
God,  the  Cause  and  Creator  of  all  things,  void  of  sensible  qualities 
( nirguna ),  without  beginning  or  end.  They  borrow,  however,  their 
notions  of  creation  from  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  or  rather  from  the 
modified  form  in  which  it  is  adapted  to  vulgar  apprehension ; 
worldly  existence  is  illusion  or  the  work  of  Maya,  the  primitive 


1  Indian  Antiquary,  VIII,  289  sqq.;  Oudh  Gazetteer,  I,  362  ;  Wilson,  Essays, 

I,  356  ;  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  412. 
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character  o£  Bhawani,  the  consort  of  Siva.  They  recognise,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  whole  Hindu  pantheon,  and  although  they  profess  to 
worship  but  one  God,  pay  reverence  to  what  they  consider  mani¬ 
festations  of  his  nature  visible  in  the  Avataras,  particularly  Rama 
and  Krishna.  Their  moral  code  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  all 
Hindu  ascetics,  and  enjoins  indifference  to  the  world,  its  pleasures 
and  its  pains ;  devotion  to  the  spiritual  guide ;  clemency  and  gentle¬ 
ness  ;  rigid  adherence  to  truth ;  the  discharge  of  all  ordinary  social 
or  religious  obligations,  and  the  hope  of  final  absorption  into  the 
One  Spirit  with  all  things.  There  is  thus  but  little  difference 
between  them  and  some  of  the  Yaishnava  sectaries.  The  sacred 
book  of  the  sect  is  the  Aghavinsa  or  “Sin  remover.”  The  Baba 
died  at  Kotwa,  five  miles  from  Sardaha  in  1761  A.D.  Meat, 
masur  pulse  and  intoxicating  liquors  are  prohibited,  as  well  as  the 
egg-plant  ( baingan  )  at  least  locally.  The  story  goes  that  Raja 
Devi  Bakhsh,  late  Ta'aluqdar  of  Gonda,  married  in  the  family  of 
the  high  priest,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  as  a  guest  with  his  whole  suite.  But  he  declined  their  hos¬ 
pitality  unless  served  with  flesh.  The  Satnamis  at  last  prepared  a 
curry  of  baingan ,  pronounced  a  prayer  upon  it,  and  when  served 
out,  it  was  found  to  be  flesh.  From  thenceforth  the  Satnamis 
renounced  the  eating  of  baingan  as  a  thing  convertible  into  meat. 
Smoking  seems  to  be  allowed. 

3.  Caste  distinctions  are  not  lost  by  profession.  On  the  con- 
traiy  its  professors  seem  to  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  caste 
prejudice  and  family  customs.  Fasts  are  kept,  at  least  to  a  partial 
extent  on  Tuesday,  the  day  of  Hanuman,  and  on  Sunday,  the  day 
of  the  Sun.  A  good  deal  of  liberality  is  shown  towards  local  super¬ 
stitions.  Incense  is  weekly  burnt  to  Hanuman  under  the  title  of 
Mahabir,  whilst  Rama  Chandra  seems  to  come  in  for  a  share  of 
adoration.  The  water  in  which  the  Guru’s  feet  have  been  washed  is 
drunk  only  when  the  Guru  is  of  equal  or  higher  caste  than  the 
disciple.  Satnamis  seem  regularly  to  observe  the  festivals  of  their 
Hindu  brethren.  Their  distinctive  mark  is  the  andu,  or  black  and 
white  twisted  thread  worn  on  the  right  wrist.  The  full-blown 
Mahant  wears  an  andu  on  each  wrist  and  each  ankle.  Their  caste 
mark  (  tilak )  is  a  black,  perpendicular  streak.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  buried,  not  cremated.  Marriage  customs  are  those  of  the 
family  to  which  the  Satnami  belongs. 
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4.  The  other  class,  known  by  the  name  of  Satn&mi,  are  the  Ra6 
Dasi  Chamars  of  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  creed 
preached  by  Rae  Das  seems  to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of 
Ghasi  Das,  the  celebrated  Satnami  teacher,  who  started  the  revival 
among  the  Chamars  some  seventy  years  ago.  This  seems  hardly 
to  have  reached  these  Provinces. 


Distribution  of  the  Satnamis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Muzaffarnagiir  . 

109 

Moradab&d  . 

2 

Meerut  .... 

2 

Pilibbit  .  .  . 

21 

Bulandsbahr  . 

54 

Mirzapur 

6 

Farrubhabad  . 

1 

Gh&z;pur 

25 

Mainpuri 

3 

Faizabad  .  .  . 

26 

Etah  .... 

1 

Bareilly  .... 

332 

Total 

582 

Saun — A  tribe  recorded  at  last  Census  to  the  number  of 
1  in  Moradabad  and  256  in  the  Tarai.  They  represent  in  the  hills 
the  Kurmi  of  the  plains  and  will  do  any  kind  of  labourer’s  work 
except  carrying  palanquins.  Their  principal  occupation  is  mining, 
and  the  reason  they  give  for  not  carrying  litters  is  that  all  castes 
will  not  drink  water  from  their  hands,  though  drinking  it  from  the 
hand  of  the  Kahar.1  In  the  Tarai  they  show  63  sections.  They 
claim  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Khasiya  Rajputs.  They  do  not  appear  to 
be  regular^  domiciled  in  the  Tarai,  but  come  in  the  cold  weather 
for  work  and  return  in  the  hot  season. 

Sayyid  ;  Sayyad — (said  to  be  derived  from  sud,  “  increase, 
gain”)  one  of  the  four  chief  divisions  of  Muhammadans.  They  call 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  famous  martyrs  Hasan  and 
Husain,  the  sons  of  Ali  the  fourth  Khalif,  and  Fatima  the  daughter 
of  the  Prophet.  How  many  of  these  are  true  Sayyids  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say.  Many  of  them  came  with  the  early  Muhammadan 
invaders  and  asserted  some  priestly  pretensions  which  were  in  many 


1  Atkirson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  III,  451. 
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cases  rewarded  by  gifts  of  revenue-free  land  which  their  descendants 
still  enjoy.  Many  of  these  now  recorded  as  Sayyids  have  no  real 
claim  to  the  title.  The  common  proverb  quoted  in  the  article  on  the 
Shaikhs  says  :  “  Last  year  I  was  a  butcher,  this  year  I  am  a  Shaikh ; 
next  year  if  prices  rise,  I  shall  become  a  Sayyid.”  According  to 
Mr.  Ibbetson1  the  apostles  who  converted  the  Pathans  to  Islam 
were  called  Sayyids  if  they  came  from  the  West  and  Shaikhs  if 
from  the  East.  The  characteristic  qualities  of  a  Sayyid  as  described 
by  Farishta  on  the  occasion  of  his  dissipating  the  doubt  whether 
Khizr  Khan,  the  protege  of  Taimur,  was  really  a  Sayyid,  were 
modesty,  politeness,  hospitality,  compassion,  charity,  learning  and 
bravery ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  few  of  the  modern  Sayyids 
reach  this  high  ideal. 

2.  The  tribal  organisation  of  the  Sayyids  is  confusing  because 

some  of  the  divisions  take  their  name  from 

Tribal  organisation. 

an  eponymous  ancestor  and  some  are  merely 
territorial.  At  the  last  Census  they  were  enumerated  in  a  large 
number  of  divisions — Abbasi,  which  is  also  one  of  the  Shaikh  sub¬ 
divisions  and  takes  its  name  from  Abbas,  the  paternal  uncle  of  the 
Prophet;  Abidi,  “ worshippers  of  God;”  Bani  Fdtima,  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet.  Sbe  married  Ali 
the  cousin  of  Muhammad  and  was  the  mother  of  the  martyrs 
Hasan  and  Husain  from  whom  the  Sayyids  generally  are  said  to 
be  sprung ;  Baqri  (  baqar,  “  an  ox  "  )  Baghdadi,  “  residents  of 
Baghdad  ”  ;  Bukhari,  “  residents  of  Bukhara ” ;  Chishti,  followers  of 
the  Saint  Salim  Chisti  of  Fatehpur  Sikri;  Hashimi,  also  a  Shaikh 
division,  named  after  Hashim,  the  great  grandfather  of  the 
Prophet ;  Hasani,  from  the  martyr  Hasan ;  Hasani-ul-Husaini, 
from  the  two  martyr  brethren;  Husaini  from  Husain;  Ja’fari, 
also  a  Shaikh  division,  who  take  their  name  from  Ja’far,  one  of  the 
Imams  ;  Jalali  possibly  from  Al-Jalal,  a  term  used  by  the  Sufi  mys¬ 
tics  to  express  that  state  of. the  Almighty  which  places  him  beyond 
the  understanding  of  His  creatures;  Qadiriya,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  special  sect  who  deny  absolute  predestination  and  believe  in  the 
power  ( qadr )  of  man’s  free-will ;  Kazimi  ( Kazim ,  “  the  restrainer  of 
anger”)  ;  Naqwi  ;  Pirzada,  “descendants  of  some  saint;’’  Riswi  ; 
Sabzawari  from  Sabzwar  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Persian  Province 


1  Panjdb  Ethnography,  para.  515. 
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Khurasan,  between  Mash  ad  and  the  Caspian  sea ;  Siddiqi,  from 
As-Siddiq,  “  he  who'speaks  the  truth/’  a  title  given  by  the  Prophet 
to  the  first  Khalif  Abu  Bakr ;  Taqwi,  “  the  abstinent/’  Tirmizi, 
residents  of  a  place  called  Tirmiz  in  Persia ;  Ulwi  or  Alawiya,  who 
believe  the  Khalif  Ali  to  have  been  a  prophet;  Uskari  and  Zaidi. 

3.  Abul  Fazl,  Sayyid,  of  Wasit  in  Iraq,  is  the  ancestor  of  most 
of  the  renowned  Muhammadan  families  in  Upper  India — the  Barha 
and  Bilgrami  Sayvids,  and  in  Khairabad,  Fatehpur  Haswa  and 
many  other  places  branches  of  the  same  stem  are  found.  Sayyid 
Muhammad,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  him,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Bilgram  family.1 

4.  The  Sayyids  of  Jais  in  Rae  Bareli  are  another  famous  Oudh 
family  who  are  said  to  have  been  settled  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  are  well  known  for  learning  and  the  Mujtahids 
of  Lucknowj  literally  “  one  who  strives  ”  to  attain  a  high  position 
of  scholarship  and  learning,  the  highest  degree  among  Muhammadan 
divines,  belong  to  the  family.  The  Bilgram  Sayyids  are  also  famous 
for  having  produced  many  poets  and  learned  men.  They  claim  to 
have  invaded  Oudh  in  the  time  of  Shamsuddin  and  to  have  founded 
Bilgram  on  the  site  of  a  city  named  Srinagar.2 

5.  But  perhaps  more  famous  are  the  Sayyids  of  Barha3 ;  Sa- 
dat-i  Barha.  They  claim  descent  from  Fatima  the  daughter  of  the 
Prophet,  and  by  one  account  came  into  these  Provinces  with 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Their  head-quarters  are  in  the  Muzaffarnagar 
District  and  a  few  colonies  of  them  are  found  in  Amroha  of  Morad- 
abad  and  Sikandra  of  the  Allahabad  District.  There  are  various 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some  say  that,  scandalised 
by  the  debaucheries  of  the  Mina  Bazar  of  Delhi,  which  they  consi¬ 
dered  unsuited  to  their  sacred  character,  they  obtained  leave  to 
reside  outside  (  bdhar )  of  the  town;  others  that  it  was  the  chief 
town  of  twelve  ( bdrah  )  which  belong  to  the  clan.  As  Professor 
Blochmann  remarks,  whether  the  derivation  from  the  Hindi  nu¬ 
meral  bdrah  be  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  etymology 
was  believed  to  be  correct  in  the  time  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir;  for 
both  the  Tabaqat  and  the  Tuzuk  derive  the  name  from  the  twelve 


1  Hardoi  Settlement  Report,  63  ;  Elliot,  Chronicles  of  Undo,  93. 

2  Williams,  Oudh  Census  Report,  74. 

s  Elliot,  Supplemental  Glossary  ;  S.  V.  Blochmann,  Ain-i-Akbari,  I,  390;  Census 
Report,  1865  ;  N.  W.  P,,  I,  6,  Appendix  ;  Ibbetson,  Panjab  Ethnography,  para.  515. 
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villages  in  the  Duab  of  Muzaffarnagar,  which  the  Sayyids  held. 
Like  the  Sayyids  of  Bilgram,  the  Barha.  family  trace  their  origin 
to  Sayyid  Abul  Farah  of  Wasit ;  ‘‘but  their  nasabndma  or  genea¬ 
logical  tree  was  sneered  at,  and  even  Jahangir  in  the  above-quoted 
passage  from  the  Tuzuk,  says  that  the  personal  courage  of  the 
Savyids  of  Barha,  but  nothing  else,  was  the  best  proof  that  they 
were  Sayyids.  But  they  clung  so  firmly  to  this  distinction,  that 
some  of  them  even  placed  the  title  of  Sayyid  before  the  titles  which 
they  received  from  the  Mughul  Emperors,  as  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan 
( Sayyid  Abul  Muzaffar )  and  others.  But  if  their  claim  to  be 
Sayyids  was  not  firmly  established,  their  bravery  and  valour  has 
become  a  by -word.  Their  place  in  battle  was  the  van  ( hudwal ), 
they  claimed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  onset,  and  every  Emperor 
from  the  time  of  Akbar  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  prestige  of  their 
name.  They  delighted  in  looking  on  themselves  as  Hindustanis. 
Their  military  fame  completely  threw  to  the  background  the  renown 
of  the  Sayyids  of  Amroha,  of  Manikpur,  the  Khanzadas  of  Mewat, 
and  even  families  of  royal  blood  as  the  Safawais.” 

6.  They  are  divided  into  four  branches — the  Tihanpuri  with 
Jansath  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  District  as  their  chief  town ;  the 
Chatbanuri  or  Chatrauri  of  Sambalhara;  the  Kundliwal  of  Maj- 
hara  and  the  Jagneri  of  Bidauli  on  the  Jumna.  Of  these,  the 
Muhammadan  historians  mention  only  the  Kundliwal  and  the 
Tihanpuri.  Besides  these  divisions  they  have  private  marks  of  recog¬ 
nition  which  they  say  have  been  very  successful  in  excluding  impost¬ 
ors  from  the  tribe-  Particular  families  have  a  sort  of  totemistic 
designations,  such  as  ‘‘dog,”  “ass,”  “sweepers,”  etc.,  which  are 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  menial  offices  which  some  of  the  Sayyids 
of  this  family  are  reported  to  have  performed  for  the  Emperor 
Humayun  when  reduced  to  extremities  in  his  flight  from  Shir  Shah. 
As  Sir  H-  M.  Elliot  remarks  :  “the  improbability  of  men  assuming 
such  humiliating  designations  without  a  good  cause,  gives  some 
colour  to  the  story  •  particularly  wheu  we  learn  the  devotion  of  the 
Emperor's  attendants,  which  is  so  amusingly  described  by  his  right 
reverential  Aftalchi,  Jauhar,  in  the  Tazkirat-ul-Vikaya.” 

7.  “The  histories  of  India,”  writes  Professor  Blochmann,  “do 
not  appear  to  make  mention  of  the  Sayyids  of  Barha  before  the 
times  of  Akbar ;  but  they  must  have  held  posts  of  some  importance 
under  the  Surs,  because  the  arrival  of  Sayyid  Mahmud  in  Akbar’s 
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camp  is  recorded  by  all  historians  as  an  event  of  importance.  He 
and  other  Sayyids  were,  moreover,  at  once  appointed  to  high 
mangabs.  The  family  boasts  also  traditionally  of  services  rendered 
to  Humayun ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  Abul  FazPs  statement 
that  Sayyid  Mahmud  was  the  first  who  served  under  a  Timuride. 
The  political  importance  of  the  Sayyids  declined  from  the  time  cf 
Muhammad  Shah  ( 1131  to  1161 )  who  deposed  the  brothers  Sayyid 
Abdullah  Khan,  and  Sayyid  Husain  Ali  Khan,  in  whom  the  family 
reached  the  greatest  height  of  their  power.  What  a  difference 
between  the  rustic  and  loyal  Sayyid  Mahmud  under  Akbar,  and 
the  above  two  brothers,  who  made  four  Timurides  Emperors,  de¬ 
throned  and  killed  two  and  blinded  and  imprisoned  three.  They 
made  Earrukh  Siyar,  Kafi',uddarajat,  Rafi’uddaula,  and  Muhammad 
Shah  Emperors ;  they  dethroned  and  killed  Jahandar  Shah  and 
Farrukh  Siyar,  whom  they  had  moreover  blinded  •  and  they  blinded 
and  imprisoned  Princes  A'azzuddin,  Ah  Tabar,  and  Humayun 
Bakht." 
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Abidi. 

Bani  Fatima. 

1 

1  Baqri. 

Baghdadi. 

‘E 

3 

M 
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Chishti. 
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sx 

X 
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29 

47 

1 
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3 

4 
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3 
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68 
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8 

19 

9 

41 

... 

87 

7 

17 

1 

2,619 
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Meerut  . 

8 

17 

8 

9 

12 
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8 
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22 
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Bulandehahr 

15 

4 

19 
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62 
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2 
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34 
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47 
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4 
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4 
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66 
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54 
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4 
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16 

40 
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6 

37 

18 

13 

7 
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2 
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31 
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1 
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17 
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33 
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14 

19 
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2 

7 

19 
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21 
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38 
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1 

33 

2 
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7 
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1 
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28 
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14 

66 
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82 

9 

2,273 
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Bijnor  . 
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... 

... 

... 

715 

2,273 
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... 

... 

1,948 

32 

Budaun  . 

27 

... 

17 

2 
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47 
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Moradabad 
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15 
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12 

83 

... 

4 
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... 

1 

... 

£1 
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28 

16 
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36 
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12 

65 

11 
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17 

215 

39 

6 
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2 

12 

Cawnpur  . 

40 
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1 

4 

2 
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36 

14 
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420 

Fatehpur  . 

22 

104 

33 

5 

6 

39 

... 

... 

73 
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19 

75 

16 

4 

1 

59 

9 

... 

9 

50 
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• 

6 

60 
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1 

14 

46 

82 

26 
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• 

42 
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7 

1 

13 
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9 
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• 
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31 
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26 
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... 

3 

8* 

75 

20 

... 

61 

13 

Lalitpur  . 

• 

... 

... 

... 

10 

... 

... 

... 

14 

10' 

Benares  . 

• 

3 

158 

40 

... 

3 

... 

... 

609 

265 

Mirzapur  . 

• 

1 

... 

... 

...  ‘ 

... 

34 

... 

... 

495 

80 

Jahnpur  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

14 

122 

... 

1,048 

281 

Ghazipur  . 

7 

«•* 

... 

7 

13 

... 

... 

... 

874 

32 

Baliia  . 

29 

... 

... 

... 

17 

... 

152 

... 

... 

151 

... 

Gorakhpur 

1 

231 

31 

1 

... 

72 

4 

... 

... 

7 

474 

49 

Basti  , 

... 

67 

71 

... 

771 

11 

... 

... 

... 

1,304 

9 

Azamgarh. 

37 

66 

6 

1 

... 

12 

... 

20 

... 

2,123 

222 

Kumaun  , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Garhwal  . 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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c« 

|  Qadiriya. 

.rJ 

a 

‘3 

N 

P 

w 

Naqwi. 

Plrzada. 

Qizwi. 

Sabzwari. 

O' 

OQ 

Taqwi. 

Tirmizi. 

E> 

Askari. 

Zaidi. 

Others. 

Total.  j 

2 

4 

56 

7 

7 

10 

292 

631 

19 

125 

160 

47 

8 

150 

180 

6 

... 

658 

78 

15 

127 

1,133 

6,546 

6 

107 

766 

108 

35 

46 

302 

25 

... 

234 

110 

95 

5,236 

2,659 

12,659 

80 

57 

296 

... 

... 

2,801 

220 

41 

51 

37 

... 

600 

2,798 

10,056 

2 

9 

8 

633 

1,430 

29 

29 

915 

14 

23 

... 

57 

727 

6,873 

... 

28 

4 

103 

294 

79 

10 

35 

... 

88 

... 

1,492 

4,595 

4 

... 

138 

213 

... 

20 

19 

18 

1,381 

2,229 

122 

20 

32 

7 

... 

890 

71 

54 

13 

59 

2 

12 

3,307 

6,294 

68 

2 

61 

4 

55 

255 

... 

43 

493 

582 

414 

67 

106 

2,744 

6,100 

61 

1 

75 

28 

346 

10 

165 

75 

1 

67 

25 

2,517 

2,912 

2 

11 

36 

107 

224 

3 

43 

1,805 

2,528 

3 

4 

4 

26 

14 

55 

18 

23 

... 

5 

17 

8 

50 

1,383 

2,622- 

657 

5 

10 

... 

178 

70 

... 

2 

46 

1,037 

2,184 

8,602 

19 

... 

1 

... 

11 

344 

238 

345 

476 

1 

... 

3,342 

2,162 

12,007 

122 

... 

1 

119 

... 

117 

62 

... 

... 

... 

25 

1.877 

3,504 

201 

14 

54 

2,313 

... 

909 

10 

... 

20 

49 

523 

2,327 

17,783 

106 

43 

15 

9 

134 

... 

20 

163 

16 

1,324 

3,799 

137 

... 

17 

2 

9 

3 

29 

41 

1 

73 

957 

1,915 

63 

64 

10 

18 

1,089 

110 

83 

67 

60 

3 

53 

3,456 

6,927 

51 

21 

39 

264 

430 

102 

715 

31 

95 

5 

368 

1,969 

6,026 

26 

24 

28 

118 

... 

483 

4 

42 

... 

8 

8 

47 

1,177 

2,597 

610 

12 

61 

13 

72 

... 

39 

... 

17 

... 

28 

1,096 

2,483 

166 

546 

... 

31 

4,141 

230 

42 

1,152 

12 

190 

i 

394 

4,131 

13,507 

20 

21 

10 

... 

88 

... 

33 

32 

39 

5 

87 

1,085 

1,691 

3 

22 

26 

85 

5 

24 

28 

15 

24 

... 

17 

1,093 

1,511 

1 

2 

.. 

... 

36 

4 

11 

4 

6 

1 

... 

268 

367 

... 

56 

... 

429 

26 

... 

... 

1,334 

2,973 

... 

35 

... 

229 

... 

1,325 

2,209 

4 

58 

... 

1,005 

2 

40 

... 

... 

142 

96 

561 

1,445 

4,818 

6 

284 

336 

216 

23 

22 

271 

24 

189 

976 

3,280 

... 

122 

... 

1 

... 

... 

279 

751 

13 

4 

73 

1 

131 

1 

1 

15 

5 

24 

17 

2,178 

3,333 

... 

31 

... 

1,314 

51 

14 

... 

... 

2,647 

6,290 

7 

334 

3 

940 

19 

... 

137 

629 

137 

473 

1,680 

6,836 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

36 

36 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

41 

41 

u  2 
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Distribution  of  the  Sayyids  according 


Bisteictb. 

<c3 

& 

rQ 

■<1 

Abidi. 

Bani  Fatima,  j 

c 

u1 

C5 

« 

Baghdad! 

Bukhari. 

Chishti. 

3 

A 

CO 

c3 

a 

Husani. 

P  *c3 

OS 

cd  a 

Husain! 

s 

•“5 

Tarii 

31 

177 

121 

LuckDOW  . 

4 

1,909 

17 

121 

58 

94 

170 

1,507 

379 

Unao 

... 

... 

3 

29 

41 

... 

66 

112 

169 

119 

Bad  Bareli 

... 

73 

63 

... 

5 

1 

6 

132 

261 

228 

Bitap  ur  .  . 

i 

148 

1 

3 

89 

119 

39 

13 

98 

67 

H  ardoi  .  . 

6 

32 

... 

... 

156 

... 

... 

3 

610 

70 

Kheri 

... 

51 

1 

4.1 

84 

... 

19 

211 

131 

Faizabad  , 

4 

103 

11 

... 

1 

... 

73 

... 

1,148 

53 

Gonda 

70 

99 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

160 

68 

Bahraich  .  , 

2 

102 

18 

47 

19 

11 

40 

27 

... 

230 

176 

Sultanpur  . 

141 

77 

... 

56 

26 

... 

9 

... 

565 

47 

Partabgarh 

121 

4 

13 

... 

... 

45 

... 

9 

3 

40 

63 

Barabanki 

... 

... 

18 

39 

77 

71 

... 

... 

833 

... 

Total 

725 

4,518 

691 

716 

1,457 

9,705 

3,063 

1,655 

278 

1,292 

44,962 

5,111 
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Sejwari.1 — A  small  caste  found  only  in  the  Lalitpur  District. 
The  story  told  of  their  origin  is  that  when  Maharaja  Devi  Sinh,  of 
Chanderi,  went  to  attack  Maler  Kotla,  he  brought  from  there  four 
boys,  one  of  whom  he  appointed  to  arrange  his  bed  ( sej ) ,  whence 
their  name.  They  enumerate  fourteen  exogamous  sections  : — Gadoi 
or  Garoi ;  Kara  ;  Nachhniwar  ;  Bharadwaj ;  Chobdar  ;  Sani ;  Pa- 
chauri ;  Sikhaiya ;  Hardwar;  Gond  ;  Kasabka ;  Sawar;  Kachhw&r. 
They  still  regard  Chanderi  as  their  head  quarters.  They  have  a 
tribal  council  ( panchayat )  of  which  the  Panch  or  President  is  not 
hereditary,  but  is  elected  to  act  from  time  to  time  by  the  votes  of 
the  members. 

2.  A  man  may  not  marry  in  his  own  section  nor  the 

daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle  or  father’s 

Marriage  rules.  . 

sister.  He  cannot  marry  or  keep  as  a 
concubine  a  woman  of  another  caste.  He  may  marry  two 
sisters.  They  generally  marry  their  daughters  in  the  sections  from 
which  they  take  their  brides.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  all  the 
wives  hold  equal  rank.  Widows  are  allowed  to  marry.  When  a 
widow  agrees  to  marry  a  man,  she  gives  him  her  silver  finger  ring 
and  he  shows  it  to  his  brethren  and  informs  them  that  he  has 
arranged  to  marry  such  and  such  a  widow.  The  giving  of  the 
ring  is  understood  to  mark  the  engagement  and  is  known  as 
ndnon.  After  he  brings  home  the  widow  he  feeds  his  brethren.  Girls 
have  no  liberty  before  marriage,  and  infidelity  is  punished  by  a  fine 
on  both  parties.  Until  her  parents  pay  the  fine,  the  girl  cannot  be 
married  in  the  tribe.  Girls  are  married  at  the  age  of  nine  and  boys 
at  ten.  The  marriage  is  arranged  by  the  girl’s  barber.  A  mar¬ 
riage  is  invalid  without  the  consent  of  the  girl  and  her  parents.  It  is 
only  widows  who  are  allowed  to  select  husbands  lor  themselves. 
The  girl’s  parents,  if  they  can  afford  it,  are  expected  to  give  her 
a  dowry,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  barber.  A  marriage 
cannot  be  annulled  on  account  of  any  physical  defects  appearing 
in  either  party  after  the  ceremony  has  been  performed.  A  man 
can  divorce  his  wife  in  the  presence  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
tribal  council  for  habitual  infidelity.  Divorced  women  can 
marry  again  by  the  inferior  form,  and  the  children  of  divorced 
women  who  marry  again,  widows  and  regularly  married  brides  rank 
equally  for  the  purpose  of  inheritance.  The  levirate  is  allowed 


Mainly  based  on  a  note  by  Babu  Bijay  Bahtidur  Sinh,  Diwan,  Lalitpur. 
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Domestic  ceremonies. 


under  tiie  usual  restriction ;  but  the  widow  may,  if  she  please,  marry 
an  outsider.  When  she  does  so,  her  husband’s  brother  has  the  right 
of  custody  of  the  children  of  her  first  marriage,  and  they  succeed 
to  their  father’s  goods,  while  their  mother  gets  nothing.  But  if 
she  marries  the  younger  brother  of  her  husband,  she  has  a  right  to 
maintenance  out  of  the  estate  of  her  first  husband.  There  is  no 
fiction  whereby  the  children  of  the  levir  are  affiliated  to  his  late 
brother. 

3.  While  a  woman  is  pregnant,  they  rub  her  head  with  pow¬ 
dered  gram  and  water ;  but  none  of  them  can 
give  an  explanation  of  the  custom.  A  woman 

of  the  Basor  caste  acts  as  midwife,  and  her  place  is  then  taken 
by  the  barber’s  wife.  After  the  birth  there  are  singing  and 
dancing,  and  alms  are  distributed.  When  the  child  is  a  boy,  the 
brethren  are  fed  on  the  tenth  day  ;  if  it  be  a  girl,  on  the  sixth 
day.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  couvade.  The  mother  remains 
secluded  after  her  confinement  for  only  three  days.  They  have  no 
rule  of  adoption.  When  boys  arrive  at  puberty,  the  hair  of  their 
faces  and  heads  is  shaved  with  great  solemnity. 

4.  The  marriage  arrangements  are  made  by  the  family 
barber.  When  the  matter  is  settled,  the  bridegroom  gives  the  barber 
a  rupee  as  his  fee.  Then  the  wedding  day  is  fixed,  and  once  that 
is  done  the  match  cannot  be  broken  off.  The  various  stages 
are  : — the  abtauni  or  anointing  of  the  pair;  the  setting  up  of  the 
marriage  shed  (  manro )  •  the  presentation  of  jewelry  to  the  bride  ; 
the  marking  her  forehead  with  red  lead  ( sevdurddn )  ;  the  giving 
away  of  the  bride  ( kanydddn )  and  the  revolution  round  the  central 
pole  (  bhanwar ).  The  binding  portions  of  the  ceremony  arp  the 
walking  round  the  shed  and  the  giving  away  of  the  bride. 

5.  They  bum  their  dead  and  throw  the  ashes  into  the  Ganges. 
At  the  time  of  cremation  they  are  particular 
to  perform  the  rite  of  ara  or  kapdlkriya. 

by  breaking  the  skull  to  allow  the  spirit  to  reach  the  other 
world.  They  do  not  perform  the  regular  sraddha.  But  to  remove 
his  impurity,  the  officiating  Brahman  makes  the  man  who  fired 
the  pyre  offer  a  sacred  ball  ( pinda )  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
The  death  impurity  lasts  ten  days,  and  that  of  a  woman  after  her 
confinement  for  three  days. 

6.  The  Sejwaris  do  not  adopt  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect.  Their  priests  are  Jhijhautiya  Brah¬ 
mans  and,  like  the  Bundelas,  whose  servants 


Death  rites. 
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they  are,  they  are  worshippers  of  Rama  and  Krishna.  The  women 
worship  snakes  at  the  Nagpanchami  and  the  banyan  tree  at  the 
Barsait  festival.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temples 
of  the  higher  Hindu  gods.  They  are  very  much  afraid  of  demons 
which  they  propitiate  with  offerings  of  cocoanuts  and  athwdi 
or  a  mixture  of  eight  ingredients,  of  which  treacle,  cardamoms,  and 
turmeric  are  the  chief  part.  They  believe  in  the  Evil  Eye  which 
can  be  obviated  by  moving  some  mustard  and  salt  over  the  head  of 
the  child. 

7.  They  will  not  touch  Dorns  or  Mehtars.  They  eat  pork, 
mutton,  deer’s  flesh,  and  fish.  They  will  eat 
only  from  the  hands  of  Brahmans  and  Rajputs 
and  members  of  their  own  tribe.  Their  social  rank  is  very  low.  They 
serve  the  Bundelas  as  menial  servants,  some  serve  as  village  watch¬ 
men  and  act  as  guards  for  bankers.  A  few  cultivate  lands  as 
tenants  without  occupancy  rights.  At  times  of  rejoicing,  such  as 
marriages  and  births,  they  get  presents  from  their  Bundela 
masters. 


Distribution  of  the  Sejwdri  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


District. 

Number. 

Lalitpur 

386 

Total 

386 

Sengar. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  who,  like  the  Gautam,  claim  des¬ 
cent  from  Singhi  or  Siringhi  Rishi,  whose  daughter  Basantiya  is 
said  to  have  been  married  to  Somapala,  King  of  Kanauj.  They  say 
that  their  ancestor  Puran  Deva  emigrated  to  the  Dakkhin  and 
thence  to  Dhar.  From  thence  they  were  forced  to  go  to  Bandhu- 

garh  in  Riwa,  and  thence  to-Kanar  in  Jalaun,  near  Jagmohanpur 
in  Etawah.  Their  Raja  Bisukh  Deva  or  Sukh  Deva  founded  the 
modern  house.  His  date  lies  between  1  065  and  1165  A.D.  He 
married  Deva  Kula,  daughter  of  Jay  Chand  Rathaur,  of  Kanauj, 
and  after  his  defeat  by  Shahab-ud-din  Ghori  the  power  of  the 
Sengars  increased  and  the  river  Basindh  was  renamed  Sengar  in 
their  honour.1 


1  Census  Report,  North-Western  Provinces,  I,  Appendix  81  ,sqq. 
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2.  Their  occupation  of  Oudh  1  dates  from  about  1 527  A.D., 
when  Shaikh  Bayazid,  one  of  the  Afghan  generals  of  the  Lodi 
Dynasty,  submitted  to  Babar.  This  officer  had  in  his  service  two 
Sengars  from  Jagmohanpur,  across  the  Jumna,  byname  Jagat  Sah 
and  Gopal  Sinh.  They  raised  and  commanded  a  cavalry  regiment, 
which  was  cantoned  near  the  village  of  Simri,  in  Pargana  Asoha  of 
the  Unao  District,  and  after  his  defeat  they  settled  quietly  down  in 
the  Pargana,  making  Kantha  their  head-quarters.  “  For  eleven 
generations  they  remained  peaceably  there,  keeping  the  Lodhas, 
who  had  been  the  original  proprietors,  in  subjection.  During  this 
time  they  were  joined  by  another  family  of  the  same  elan,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them  from  Jagmohanpur  and  settled  in  Parsandan.  In  the 
eleventh  generation,  the  Lodhas,  who  had  never  thoroughly  acquiesced 
in  their  loss  of  position,  suddenly  rose  against  the  Sengars,  and  killed 
the  majority  of  them,  but  allowed  the  women  and  children  to 
escape.  The  fugitives  did  not  think  it  safe  to  go  to  their  brother¬ 
hood  in  Parsandan,  but  fled  to  Jagmohanpur,  and  returning  thence 
with  an  accession  of  strength,  the  sons  of  the  murdered  Sengars, 
Askaran  on  GopaPs  side,  and  Garbu  on  Jagat  SinlPs  side,  recovered 
their  father’s  possessions  in  the  country.” 

3.  The  Ghazipur 2  branch  trace  their  origin  to  Pliaphund  in 
Etawah.  They  worship  under  the  name  of  Nath  Baba,  a  deified 
member  of  the  tribe  named  Amar  Sinh.  Before  the  establishment 
of  British  authority  they  managed  to  secure  for  themselves  an  un¬ 
rivalled  reputation  for  courage,  independence,  and  insubordination. 
They  have  now  abandoned  their  old  turbulent  habits  ;  they  behaved 
well  during  the  Mutiny,  and  are  now  loyal  and  peaceful  citizens. 
In  Jalaun 3  they  claim  to  have  come  from  Lanka  or  Ceylon  and  to 
be  descended  from  Singhi  Rishi.  They  seem  to  have  been  originally 
Brahmans  who  intermarried  with  Rajputs.  According  to  General 
S Iceman,4  the  Sengars  are  almost  the  only  class  of  Rajputs  in 
Bundelkhand,  Baghelkhand,  Riwa,  and  Sagar,  who  used  to  put 
their  female  infants  to  death  ;  in  Oudh  they  are  almost  the  only 
sept  who  do  not. 

4.  There  is  a  tribe  in  Gujarat  called  Sanghar  who  are  on  per¬ 
haps  doubtful  authority,  connected  with  them.  They  are  more  pro- 


1  Elliott,  Chronicles  of  Undo,  45,  sq. 

2  Oldham,  Memo.  I.  575,  sq. 

3  Gazetteer  North-Western  Provinces,  I.  209. 

4  Journey  through  Oudh,  I,  312,  note. 
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bably  allied  to  the  Panjab  Chhangars  and  perhaps  to  the  Zingari  of 
Europe.1 

5.  In  Jalaun  they  give  brides  to  the  Chandel,  Bais,  Bisen,  and 
Parihar  septs,  and  marry  their  sons  to  the(Kachhwaha,  Bhadauriya, 
Rathaur,  Sisodiya,  and  Hara.  In  Ballia  they  take  brides  from  the 
Karchhuliya,  Bisen,  Don  war,  Haihobans,  Kakan,  Raghubansi, 
Kausik,  Nikumbh,  Sakarwar,  Udmatiya,  and  Pachhtoriya  septs. 
They  give  their  daughters  to  the  Bais,  Haihobans,  Ujjaini,  Kausik, 
Sirnet,  Rajkumar,  Surajbans,  Parihar,  Karchhuliya,  Raghubansi, 
Sombansi,  Udmatiya,  Nikumbh,  Barwar,  Kinwar,  Chauhan,  Kakan 
and  Pachhtoriya.  Their  gotra  is  said  to  be  Gautam. 


Distribution  of  the  Sengar  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Numbers- 

Districts. 

Humber. 

Muzaffarnagar 

2 

Lalitpu 

100 

Bulandshahr 

56 

Benares  . 

79 

Aligarh 

74 

Mirzapur 

42 

Mathura  . 

.  13 

Jaunpur  . 

8 

Agra 

171 

Gbazipur 

1,913 

Farrukhabad 

1,451 

Ballia 

32,189 

Mainpuri  . 

649 

Gorakhpur 

1,553 

Etawah  . 

11,164 

Basti 

213 

Etah  « 

28 

Azam  gar  h 

282 

Bud&un 

21 

Lucknow 

73 

Moradabad 

43 

Unao  . 

2,775 

Shahjabanpur 

21 

Rae  Bareli 

716 

Pilibhit  . 

43 

Sitapur  . 

183 

Cawnpur  . 

5,233 

Hardoi 

198 

Fatehpur  . 

1,028 

Kheri 

75 

Banda 

395 

Faizabad 

163 

Hamirpur 

557 

Gonda 

15 

Allahabad 

595 

Bahraich 

47 

Jbansi  , 

601 

J&laun 

• 

6,656 

Total 

59,425 

Shaikh,  Shekh  (an  Arabic  word  meaning  an  “  elder,  ” 
“  chief,  ”  “  a  venerable  old  man”). — The  name  should  properly  be 
applied  to  tribes  of  pure  Arab  descent ;  but  it  has  now  been  applied 
to  a  much  more  vulgar  use,  and  is  adopted  by  converts  from  the 


1  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V,  95,  XIII,  713. 
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meaner  Hindu  tribes  to  Islam.  This  is  marked  in  the  common 
proverb — Peshayfa  Qassdb  budem,  badazdn  gashlem  Shaikh  ;  ghalla 
chun  arzan  shawad,  imsdl  Sayyid  meshawem — “The  first  year  I 
was  a  butcher,  the  next,  a  Shaikh  ;  this  year,  if  prices  rise,  I  shall 
be  a  Sayyid. 

2.  At  the  last  Census  the  Shaikhs  of  these  Provinces  were  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  following  tribes  : — Abbasi,  who  take  their  name  from 
Abbas,  the  paternal  uncle  of  Muhammad  ;  Ansari  from  A1-’  Ansar, 
“  the  helpers,”  a  term  used  for  the  early  converts  of  Al-Madinah, 
but  when  all  the  citizens  of  Al-Madinah  were  ostensibly  converted 
to  Islam,  they  were  all  named  ’’Ansar,  while  those  Muslims  who 
accompanied  the  Prophet  from  Makkah  to  Al-Madinah  were 
called  Muhajirtln  or  “exiles”;  Bahlim;  Bani  Israil  or  “children 
of  Israel  ”;  Faridi  or  followers  of  the  famous  Saint  Baba  Farid 
Shakkarganj  of  Pak  Pattan  in  the  Montgomery  District,;  Faruqi, 
who  take  their  name  from  the  Khalif  Umar,  surnamed  Faruq, 
“  the  discriminator  between  truth  and  falsehood” ;  Hashimi,  after 
Hashim,  the  great-grandfather  of  Muhammad,  who  according  to 
the  tradition,  was  surnamed  Hashim  on  account  of  his  liberality  in 
distributing  bread  ( hashm ,  “to  break  bread”)  to  the  pilgrims 
at  Makkah ;  Ja’fari  after  Ja’far,  a  cousin  of  Muhammad,  who  from 
his  charity  was  called  Abul  Masakin,  “the  father  of  the  poor”  ;  or 
Ja’far,  one  of  the  twelve  Imams;  Khurasani,  “residents  of  the  land 
of  Khurasan”;  Kidwai ;  Qureshi,  after  the  Arabic  tribe  to  which 
the  Prophet  belonged ;  it  is  hence  the  favourite  tribe  to  which  per¬ 
sons  of  doubtful  origin  claim  affinity,  and  many  of  them  are. pro¬ 
bably  not  of  genuine  Arab  descent  ;  IVJilki,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Maliks,  who  were  originally  a  Persian  tribe,  though  more  re¬ 
cently  the  word  ''as  been  used  as  a  title,  like  Khan  or  Beg;  Pirzada 
or  “  offspring  of  the  saint  ”  ;  a  term  of  very  wide  meaning  which 
may  mean  the  descendants  or  followers  of  any  spiritual  guide  ; 
Siddiqi,  who  take  their  name  from  the  first  Khalif,  Abu  Bakr,  who 
received  from  the  Prophet  the  title  of  As  Siddiq  or  “  one  who 
speaks  the  truth  ”  ;  Sulaimani  from  Solomon  ;  ’Ulwi  or  ’Alawiyah, 
who  take  their  name  from  the  Khalif  ’Ali  Murtaza  and  ’Usmani 
from ’Usman,  the  fourth  Khalifa. 

3.  The  Shaikhs,  of  course,  follow,  or  pretend  to  follow,  all  the 
rules  of  Islam.  This  the  real  Shaikhs  do ;  but  those  who  are  recent 
converts  from  Hinduism,  maintain  many  of  the  practices  of  the 
castes  from  which  they  have  been  drawn. 
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Singraur.1 — A  tribe  found  only  in  the  Fatehpur  District  to  the 
number  of  9,388.  They  claim  to  be  Rajputs  and  descendants  of  one 
Sringi  Rishi,  who  migrated  from  Ajudhya  to  Benares.  They  many 
in  the  orthodox  way,  and  widow-marriage  is  forbidden.  They  will 
eat*  Icachchi  pajcki  only  with  their  own  Brahman  family  priest  or 
members  of  their  own  tribe.  Their  claim  to  be  Rajputs  does  not 
appear  to  be  universally  admitted,  and  by  one  account  they  are  re¬ 
ally  Lodhas.  Under  their  leader  Daryao  Sinh  they  gave  much  trou- 
.ble  in  the  Fatehpur  District  during  the  Mutiny,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  Khaga  and  Khakhror  Tahsils  that  their  pretensions  to  Rajput 
origin  are  to  any  extent  recognised. 

Sirnet. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  found  principally  in  the  Gorakhpur 
Division.  There  are  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
According  to  one  story  they  got  the  title  from  some  Muhammadan 
king  in  whose  service  they  were.  Their  chief  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  on  his  head  a  cloth  of  gold  called  net ,  and  the  king,  not 
choosing  to  recollect  the  Hindu  name,  called  him  Sirnet  or  “the 
man  with  the  golden  cloth  on  his  head”  (sir).  By  another  account 
they  take  their  name  from  some  place  called  Srinagar.  A  third 
legend  is  told  in  connection  with  the  Nikumbh  sept  and  tells  how  one 
of  them  allowed  his  head  to  be  cut  off  on  a  sword  placed  across  the 
door-way  in  preference  to  bowing  his  head  before  one  of  the  Delhi 
Emperors.  Dr.  Oldham  suggests  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
gira  “head”  and  neta  (Sanskrit  netri ,  “a  leader”2 3 4 *).  All  these  are 
mere  speculations  and  of  little  value. 

2.  The  Oudh  story  8  is  that  the  Sirnet  kingdom  of  Bansi  in  the 
Basti  District  was  founded  by  Banwari,  the  third  son  of  Jaswant 
Sinh,  Dikshit ;  but  the  Sirnets  of  Bansi  claim  a  higher  rank  than 
this  legend  would  give  them,  and  do  not  acknowledge  any  connection 
with  the  Dikshits.  The  Unaula  Raja  told  Dr.  Buchanan  that  they 
came  from  Assam.1  The  Gorakhpur  branch  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  Sat&si  Raj  to  Chandra  Sen,  who  was  an  emigrant  from  Lahore, 
He  treacherously  murdered  the  Domkatar  or  Donwar  Raja  and 
seized  his  dominions.  In  Basti  they  are  said  to  allow  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  grow  up  to  womanhood,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  marry.6  In 


1  Mainly  based  on  a  note  by  M.  Hasbmatulla,  S.  C.  S. 

2  Ghdzipur  Memo.,  I,  59,  sq. 

3  Elliott,  Chronicles  of  Undo,  35. 

4  Eastern  India,  II,  353. 

s  Selections  of  Records,  North-Western  Provinces,  I,  217. 
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Ghazipur  they  call  themselves  Nikumbh  and  claim  kinship  with  the 
Gorakhpur  family,  as  represented  by  the  Rajas  of  Unaula,  Bansi, 
and  Rudrapur.  “They  are  one  of  the  most  noble  looking  races  in  the 
District  and  are  generally  well  disposed  and  on  good  terms  with 
the  District  officials  •,  but  quite  ready  to  join  in  a  general  rebellion 
cj  recover  their  estates.” 


Distribution  of  the  Sirnet  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Fatehpur  .  . 

18 

Azamgarh 

• 

474 

Banda  . 

1,196 

Lucknow  .  . 

6 

Hamirpur  .  . 

1 

Rae  Bareli  .  . 

153 

Allah&b&d  . 

86 

Faizabad  .  . 

56 

Benares  .  . 

6 

Bahraich 

67 

Gh&zipur  .  .  . 

5 

Sultanpur 

338 

Ballia  . 

495 

Partabgarh  . 

192 

Gorakhpur  .  . 

11,810 

Basti  . 

459 

Total  . 

• 

19,486 

Soeri,  Soiri,  Suiri— A  small  tribe  found  in  parts  of  the 
Allahabad  and  Benares  Divisions,  about  whom  there  has  been  much 
not  very  fruitful  speculation.  According  to  Mr.  Risley  1  they  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Savar,  Sabar,  Saur,  Sar,  Sayar,  Suir,  Siwiri, 
and  are  “  a  Dravidian  cultivating  and  servile  tribe  of  Orissa,  Chota 
N&gpur,  Western  Bengal,  Madras,  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Colo¬ 
nel  Dalton  regards  them  as  Dravidian,  while  F"edrick  Muller,  Gen¬ 
eral  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  R.  Cust  place  them  on  linguistic  grounds 
in  the  Kolarian  group  of  tribes.  The  evidence  from  language,  how¬ 
ever,  is  meagre  and  inconclusive ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  toler¬ 
ably  certain  that  the  Savars,  scattered  and  partially  Hinduised  as 
they  are,  represent  the  main  body  of  an  ancient  race,  an  isolated 
fragment  of  which  survives  in  the  Male  or  Saur  of  the  Rajmahal 
hills.” 

2.  General  Cunningham  2  identifies  them  with  the  Sauras  about 


1  Tribes  and  Castes,  II,  241,  sq. 

*  Archeological  Reports,  XVII,  112,  sq. 
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Dam  oh  and  Sagar.  The  origin  of  the  name  Savara,  he  says,  “  must 
be  sought  for  outside  the  language  of  the  Aryans.  In  Sanskrit 
Savara  simply  means  ‘  corpse.  *  From  Herodotus,  however,  we 
learn  the  Scythian  word  for  an  axe  was  sagaris  and  as  g  and  v  are 
interchangeable  letters,  savar  is  the  same  word  as  sagar.  It 
seems,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  tribes  who  were 
so  called  took  their  name  from  their  habit  of  carrying  axes.  Now 
it  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Savaras  that  they  are 
rarely  seen  without  an  axe  in  their  hands.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  frequently  noticed  by  all  who  have  seen  them.”  In  opposition 
to  this  it  may  be  urged  that  the  word  Savara,  if  it  be,  as  some  be¬ 
lieve,  derived  from  sava  “  a  corpse/’  comes  from  the  root  sav, C(  to  cause 
to  decay,  ”  and  need  not  necessarily  be  of  non-Aryan  origin,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  distinct  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  use 
of  the  axe  by  the  Savaras,  when  it  is  equally  commonly  used  by 
various  other  Dravidian  jungle  tribes,  such  as  Korwas,  Bhuiyas 
and  the  like. 

3.  Of  the  Savaras,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestors 
of  the  existing  race,  not  much  is  known.  Of  them  Sir  W.  Hunter 
writes 1 — “  The  Savaras  appear  in  veiy  early  Sanskrit  writings  and 
are  spoken  of  with  more  than  usual  detestation.  As  the  Sudras  or 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  had  been  subdued  into  the  servile  caste  of  the 
Aryan  Commonwealth,  sprung  from  the  feet  of  Brahma,  so  the  Sa- 
varas  and  other  forest  races,  who  successfully  withstood  the  invaders, 
proceeded  from  the  sweat  of  a  cow.3  They  were  goblins,  they  were 
devils,  they  were  raw  eaters,  they  were  man-eaters,  and  the  Vishnu 
Purana  has  concentrated  the  national  antipathy  towards  them  in 
its  picture  of  a  dwarfish  race,  with  flat  noses  and  a  skin  the  colour 
of  a  charred  btake.  Another  sacred  text  assures  us  that  they  were 
as  black  as  crows,  with  tawny  hair,  red  eyes,  a  chin  jutting  out, 
short  arms  and  legs,  and  the  typical  flat  nose.  A  third  Sanskrit 
sage  adds  a  protuberant  belly,  drooping  ears  and  an  ogre  mouth. 
They  seem  to  have  made  their  individuality  very  strongly  felt  in 
ancient  India.  The  beginning  of  their  territory  long  marked  the 
last  point  of  the  Aryan  advance.  They  are  often  spoken  of  as  bor¬ 
der  tribes,  who  resisted  the  Sanskrit  invaders,  scattered  armies,  and 
earned  for  themselves  the  name  of  the  ‘  terrible  Savaras. 3  Their 


Vol.  IV. 


l  Orissa,  I,  176,  sq  . 

5 Muir,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Tents,  I,  391, 
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name  even  found  its  way  into  Greek  geographies,  and  .the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Kalinga  was  known  to  the  distant  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  while  still  a  terra  incognita  to  Northern  India.”  On  the 
whole  it  seems  at  least  probable  that  the  name  Savara  was  a  generic 
title  for  the  aggregate  of  the  Dravidian  races  who  inhabited  the 
line  of  hills  which  rise  along  the  south  of  the  valleys  of  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges.  It  is  thus  that  they  appear  in  the  Katha  Sarit  Sa- 
gara  of  Somadeva  and  in  one  of  these  tales  the  Savara  is  described  as 
running  up  “stained  with  dust,  bow  in  hand,  with  his  hair  tied  up 
in  a  knot  behind  with  a  creeper,  black  himself  and  wearing  a  loin- 
cincture  of  viloa  leaves,”  in  short  very  much  like  what  the  Juangs 
and  similar  tribes  were  almost  to  the  present  day.1 

4.  Modern  observers  give  much  the  same  account  of  them.  Dr. 
Ball 2  describes  the  Savaras  of  Ganjam  as  small  but  wiry,  often 
very  dark  in  colour,  and  sometimes  quite  black,  which  agrees 
with  Mr.  Sterling’s 3  account  of  the  tribe  in  Orissa.  “  Their  hair  is 
generally  tied  in  a  top-knot,  and  sometimes  it  is  cut  short  over  the 
forehead,  two  long  locks  being  permitted  to  hang  over  the  ears. 
A  few  individuals  have  frizzled  shocks,  with  which  no  such 
arrangement  is  attempted.  Most  of  the  men  have  small  square 
beards.  Of  these  races  in  Bengal,  with  whose  appearance  I  am 
most  familiar,  they  reminded  me  most  strongly  of  the  Bhumij,  who 
belong  to  the  Munda  family  ;  but  I  could  also  perceive  in  them 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  Pahariyas  of  the  Raj- 
mahal  hills.  They  have  not,  however,  the  manly  bearing  and  good, 
physique  of  the  latter.  Their  manner  of  dancing  resembles  that  of 
the  Rajmahal  Pahariyas,  as  I  have  on  one  occasion  witnessed  it,  ra¬ 
ther  than  that  of  either  the  Santals  or  Kols.” 

5.  Writing  of  Ghazipur  Dr.  Oldham  4  says  that  the  Soiri  strongly 
resemble  the  gypsies  of  Europe ;  their  women  wear  a  tartan  dress, 
and  often  have  a  kind  of  horn  projecting  from  tbe  forehead  as  an 
ornament.  They  live  in  light  a,nd  easily  moved  booths,  made  of  grass 
and  reeds  ;  are  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  eat  the  flesh  of 
swine  and  oxen.  They  procure  the  wives  for  their  young  men  by 
kidnapping  female  children,  and  live  principally  by  jugglery,  coin- 


1  Tawney,  Translation,  II,  384. 

-  Jungle  Life,  267. 

3  Orissa,  42,  quoted  by  Risley,  loc.  cit. 

4  Memo.,  I,  57. 
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ing  false  money,  and  theft.  They  bring  the  bones  of  deceased  re* 
latives  from  long  distances  to  the  Ganges,  which  seemed  to  Dr.  Old¬ 
ham  to  indicate  that  the  Ganges  valley  was  once  the  home  of  the 
tribe.  Another  name  of  them  is,  he  says,  Sansi,  but  they  will  sel¬ 
dom  admit  the  name  of  either  Sansi  or  Soiri,  and  commonly  s? y 
that  they  are  Banjaras,  Ranjars  or  Nats. 

6.  At  the  last  Census  the  Soiris  are  found  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  Districts  of  the  Benares  Division,  except  Benares  itself. 
The  fact  is  that  within  one  decennial  period  the  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  Rajputs  has  so  far  advanced  that  they  now  call  them¬ 
selves  Surajbansis,  and  repudiate  the  name  of  Soiri.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  example,  like  that  of  the  Kharwars  who  have  become 
Benbans  Rajputs,  of  a  process  which  has  no  doubt  gone  on  exten¬ 
sively  in  former  times,  and  by  means  of  which  there  is  no  doubt 
that  more  than  one  of  the  Rajput  septs  has  been  formed.  But  in 
their  appearance  *fche  so-called  Surajbansi  Rajputs  of  Mirzapur  show 
unmistakeable  signs  of  non -Aryan  origin,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  Dravidian  branch  and  are  closely  akin 
to  the  Kols  and  Cheros  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood.  They 
assert  that  they  give  daughters  to  respectable  septs  like  the  Raghu- 
bansi,  Bais,  and  Chandel,  and  receive  girls  from  the  Bais.  But 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  this  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  real 
fact  seems  to  be  that,  if  they  ever  intermarry  with  Rajputs,  it  is 
only  with  bastard  members  of  some  sept  which  bars  marriage  with 
such  people.  There  is  in  almost  every  Rajput  sept  a  class  of  people 
who  are  in  the  Western  Districts  as  Gaurua  and  to  the  East  as 
Suraitw&l  who  are  the  result  of  connections  of  RSjput  youths  who 
find  a  difficulty,  owing  to  infanticide  or  poverty,  in  finding  respect¬ 
able  wives,  with  Natnis,  Kanjarins  or  other  prostitutes.  Such 
children  are,  of  course,  excluded  from  full  tribal  privileges,  and  it  is 
with  them  that  tribes  like  the  Soiri,  who  are  on  their  promotion  to 
become  a  regular  Rajput  sept,  form  marriage  alliances. 

7.  These  Mirzapur  Soiri  Surajbansis  have  no  very  distinct 
tradition  of  their  origin.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  were  once 
rulers  of  the  Majhwar  Pargana  in  the  Benares  District,  whence 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Barhauliya  Rajputs.  They  allege  that 
they  still  procure  priests,  who  are  Sarwaiiya  Brahmans,  from  the 
village  of  Keshopur  in  that  Pargana. 

Others  say  that,  like  the  legitimate  Surajbansis,  they  came  from 
Ajudhya.  Another  account  is  that  their  first  ancestor  was  a  per- 
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Bon  named  Garg,  a  Gautam  Rajput,  who  settled  at  Bardiha  near 
Manda,  in  the  Allahabad  District,  and  kept  as  his  mistress  a  Bhar 
girl,  whose  father  he  had  treacherously  killed.  He  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Jay  Chand  of  Kanauj.  His  descendants  are 
a.'eged  to  be  the  present  Soiri-Surajbansis. 

8.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  ample  evidence  from  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  tribe  that  they  are  not  genuine  Rajputs.  Thus,  they 
manage  their  tribal  affairs  by  means  of  a  tribal  council  (panchdyat) 
which  no  genuine  Rajputs  do.  They  permit  widow  marriage  and 
the  levirate,  and  they  have,  as  *might  have  been  expected,  to  pay 
heavily  for  brides,  and  for  this  reason  many  of  them  are  unable  to 
contract  a  regular  marriage.  Only  those  who  are  married  wear  the 
Brahmanical  cord  ( janeu ),  and  they  have  no  regular  rite  of  investi¬ 
ture,  but  merely  hang  it  over  their  shoulders  as  they  are  going 
through  the  marriage  ceremony.  Again,  they  drive  the  plough 
with  their  own  hands,  which  no  real  Rajput  will  do;  and  contrary  to 
standard  custom,  when  they  are  cremating  the  dead,  they  throw  a 
handful  of  mustard  seed  ( sarson )  on  the  pyre.  In  other  respects  they 
follow  the  usual  standard  form  in  their  domestic  ceremonies.  In 
fact,  in  their  desire  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  Rajputs  they  are 
particularly  careful  to  maintain  a  pretence  of  extreme  orthodoxy. 

9.  They  worship  Mahabir,  Mahadeva,  Sitala  Mai,  and  Amina 
and  Bande,  two  of  the  deified  quintette  of  the  Panchon  Pir.  A 
special  worship  of  these  deities  is  performed  at  the  Nauratra  of 
Kuar.  Mahabir  and  Mahadeva  receive  an  offering  of  sweetmeats,  a 
Brahmanical  cord,  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  in  turmeric,  a  burnt  offer¬ 
ing  (<io»*),and  a  lamp  lighted  with  ghi.  To  Amina  and  Bande  they 
offer  a  plate  of  sweet  cakes  (rot),  rice  cooked  with  milk  ( jaur ),  and 
an  image  of  Amina  made  of  silver.  To  the  Parehon  Pir  generally 
they  present  sweet  cakes  (tnaUda)  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  fowl, 
which  is  done  by  a  Dafali.  To  Sitala  Mai  they  present  a  goat, 
cakes,  and  some  halwa  sweetmeat  in  the  months  of  Chait  and  Kuar. 
Mahabir  is  usually  worshipped  on  a  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  Sawau. 
All  these  offerings  are  consumed  by  the  worshippers  themselves,  ex¬ 
cept  that  to  the  Panchon  Pir  which  is  taken  by  the  Dafali  officiant. 

10.  They  do  not  eat  beef  or  drink  spirits.  They  eat  goat’s  flesh, 
mutton,  venison,  and  birds  like  pigeons.  None  of  the  higher  castes 
will  take  food  or  water  from  their  hands.  They  naturally  hold  a 
low  social  rank,  and  are  not  regarded  with  more  respect  than  Koiris. 
They  are,  in  the  Mirzapur  District,  in  poor  circumstances.  None  of 
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them  are  landlords ;  a  few  cultivate  as  tenants,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  landless  day  labourers  and  serve  as  messengers  or  as  stone  cut¬ 
ters  in  the  quarries  about  Chunar.  In  Mirzapur,  at  least,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  abandoned  their  old  criminal  habits,  and  are  now  a 
quiet,  depressed  race  of  people  who  very  seldom  come  under  the  r  j- 
tice  of  the  Courts. 


Distribution  of  the  Soiris  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Allahab&d  . 

• 

468 

Beuares  . 

2,023 

Jhansi 

3,058 

Lalitpur 

• 

12,273 

Total 

17,822 

Solankhi,  Solanki. — A  sept  of  Rajputs.  One  derivation  of 
the  name  is  from  the  Sanskrit  sulakshana}  “  having  auspicious 
marks.0  They  are  supposed  to  have  succeeded  the  Chavadas  at 
Anhalwada  about  931  A.  D.1  The  Bhal  and,  according  toothers, 
the  Baghel  sept  are  an  offshoot  from  them.  Another  name  for 
them,  Chalukiya,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  when 
created  out  of  the  Agnikunda  they  were  formed  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  ( chullu ,  challu).  Of  them  Colonel  Tod  writes  :2 — ‘‘Though  we 
cannot  trace  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  Agnikulas  to  such  pe¬ 
riods  of  antiquity  as  the  Pramara  or  Chauhan,  it  is  from  the  defici¬ 
ency  of  materials,  rather  than  any  want  of  celebrity,  that  we  are 
unable  to  place  it  in  this  respect  on  a  level  with  them.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bard  makes  the  Solankis  important  as  princes  of  Suru  on 
the  Ganges,  ere  the  Rathaurs  obtained  Kanauj.  The  genealogical 
tree  claims  Lokot  said  to  be  the  ancient  Lahore,  as  a  residence, 
which  makes  them  of  the  same  branch  (sdkh)  Madwani  as  the 
Chauhans.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  the  Lan- 
gahas  and  Togras  inhabiting  Multan  and  the  surrounding  country, 
aud  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Bhattis  on  their  establishment  in  the 
desert.  They  were  princes  of  Kalyan  on  the  Malabar  coast,  which 
city  still  exhibits  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.  It  was  from  Kal¬ 
yan  that  a  scion  of  the  Solanki  tree  was  taken  and  engrafted  on  the 
royal  stem  of  the  Chawaras  of  Anhalwara  Patan  ° 


1  Dr  J.  Wilson,  Indian  Antiquary,  III,  227. 

2  Annals,  I,  102. 
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In  the  reign  of  Chaond  Rae,  the  son  of  this  prince  Bhojraj,  the 
kingdom  of  Anhalwara  was  devastated  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Col¬ 
onel  Tod  divides  the  Solankhis  of  Rajputana  into  sixteen  branches  : 
Baghel,  Birpur,  Belli  la,  Bhurta,  Kalacha,  Langaha,  Togra,  Briku, 
Surki,  Sirwariya,  Raoka,  Ranikiya,  Kharara,  Tantiya,  Almecha, 
Kalamor. 

2.  The  Solankhis  in  these  Provinces  hold  a  respectable  rank 
and  give  their  daughters  to  Chauhans,  Bhadauriyas,  and  Jadons  ; 
they  take  brides  from  the  Katiyar,  Tomar,  Rathaux,  Bachhal,  Bais, 
Gaur,  Pundir,  Bargujar,  and  some  Chauhan  families. 


Distribution  of  the  Solankhi  Bdjputs  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Sah&ranpur  . 

6 

Jbansi 

88 

Meerut  .  . 

184 

Jalaun 

104 

Bulandshahr  . 

375 

Lalitpur 

33 

Aligarh . 

864 

Benares 

60 

Mathura 

154 

Mirzapur 

12 

Agra  . 

456 

Jaunpar 

39 

Farrukhabad 

864 

Ballia  . 

426 

Mainpuri  . 

773 

Gorakhpur 

842 

Etiwah  . 

57 

Basti  . 

237 

Etah  .  i 

5,636 

Azanogarh 

7 

Bareilly  . 

264 

Lucknow 

73 

Budaun 

1,553 

UnSo  . 

71 

Moradabad 

131 

Rad  Bareli 

10 

8hahjah4upur 

359 

Sitapur 

65 

Pilibhit 

75 

Hardoi 

115 

Caw  n  pur 

60 

Kheri  . 

109 

Banda  .  . 

94 

Sultanpur 

4 

Harairpur 

78 

Allahabad 

• 

27 

Total 

• 

14,305 
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Sombansi. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  who  claim  to  be  of  the  race  of 
Soma  or  the  moon.  Of  them  Mr.  Bennet 1  writes  : — “  This  tribe  are 
found  at  the  beginning  of  connected  history  at  the  Fort  of  Jhusi  near 
Allahabad.  They  have  no  further  traces  of  an  immigration,  and 
their  tradition  connects  them  for  an  indefinite  period  with  their 
present  dominions.  The  family  worship  is  paid  to  five  saints,  four 
of  them  princes  of  the  Sombansi  blood,  and  the  fifth  a  Gaharwar 
Raja  of  Benares,  who  successfully  abstracted  themselves  into  non¬ 
entity  during  the  Dwapara  Yuga.  The  principal  of  these,  Ala  Rikli 
or  Rishi,  gave  his  name  to  the  town  and  Pargana  of  Alarikhpur, 
contracted  into  Aror,  and  since  named  Partabgarh,  and  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Atap  Rikh  of  Dalmau  tradition,  who  resided  in 
the  Ganges  forests,  and  whose  teaching  enabled  Dal  and  Balto 
attain  their  wide  dominion.”  A  reference  to  these  worthies  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Bhars.  “  Two  remarks  may  be  made- 
here :  first,  that  the  worship  of  the  manes  of  their  ancestors  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  Sombausis  and  several  low  castes  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Bare  Purukh  (  “the  great  old  man  ”)  is  one  of  the  favourite 
local  penates,  and  Rare  Deo,  the  snake,  the  chief  object  of  home 
devotion  which  he  shares  with  Siau,  the  jackal.  Another  is  that 
the  most  ancient  tradition  discovers  the  Sombansis  on  the  northern, 
and  the  dawn  of  history  on  the  southern,  bank  of  the  Ganges.  An- 
intermediate  tradition,  attested  by  the  numerous  remains  of  their 
peculiar  forts,  points  to  the  existence  of  a  Bhar  Raj  in  the  territory 
before  and  after  occupied  by  the  Chhatris.  The  commencement  of 
the  pedigree  is,  as  usual,  marked  by  some  historical  convulsion. 
Sakrama  Sinha  had  three  sons — one  of  whom  went  to  Nepal,  the 
second  to  Hardoi,  while  the  third  remained  at  Jhusi.  The  son  of 
the  last  was  cursed  by  a  Muhammadan  Faqir,  Shaikh  Taqi,  and 
lost  his  kingdom.  The  usual  posthumous  son  was  born  in  exile, 
and,  with  the  name  of  Lakhana  Sena,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aror. 
One  of  his  sons  was  a  convert  to  Islam,  and  in  the  eighth  genera¬ 
tion  some  subordinate  centres  of  power  began  to  branch  off  from  the 
main  Raj.  No  prince  of  this  race  attained  distinction  before  Partab 
Sinh,  who,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  consoli¬ 
dated  the  power  of  his  clan,  built  a  huge  new  fort  at  Aror,  which 
has  since  been  known  by  his  name,  and  assumed  all  characteristics 
of  independent  sovereignty  between  the  territories  of  the  Bach- 


1  Clans  of  Rde  Bareli,  34,  sq. 
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gotis,  the  Raja  of  Manikpur,  and  the  Kanhpuriyas  whom  he  subse¬ 
quently  defeated/’ 

2.  There  is  a  section  of  the  sept  called  Chauhana, 1  said  to  be 
descended  from  Bhim  Sen,  who  fought  the  Rakshasa  Handavi  and 
married  his  daughter.  In  Farrukhabad 2  the  Pargana  of  Khakat- 
mau  was  entirely  overspread  by  the  Sombansis  of  the  Baiyagar 
[Vydgra]  gotra.  They  trace  descent  from  Randhir  Sinh,  who 
lived  thirteen  generations  ago.  They  founded  the  CMnd  dynasty  in 
Kumaun,  and  trace  their  descent,  some  to  Jhusi,  and  some  to  Nepal. 
The  Rautela  of  Kumaun  are  descendants  of  a  junior  branch.3 

3.  In  Sultanpur  they  are  reported  to  take  brides  from  the  Bil- 
khariya,  Tashaiya,  Chandauriya,  Kath  Bais,  Bhale  Sultan,  Raghu- 
bansi,  Gargbansi,  Raj  Kumar,  Bachgoti,  and  Bandhalgoti  :  and  to 
give  brides  to  the  Tilokchandi  Bais,  Mainpuri  Chauhans,  Mahal 
Surajbansis,  and  Bisens  of  Majhauli.  They  claim  to  belong  to  the 
Surya  gotra.  In  Farrukhabad  they  are  said  to  give  brides  to  the 
Surajbansi,  Rathaur,  Chauhan,  and  Bhadauriya,  and  to  receive 
girls  from  the  Bamtele,  Chamar  Gaur,  Panwar,  and  Gaharwar.  In 
Bareilly  they  take  girls  from  the  Salwant  Gaur,  Bargujar,  Tomar, 
Tank,  Bais,  and  Pundir ;  and  give  girls  to  the  Katheriya,  Chauhan, 
Bhadauriya.  In  Hardoi  they  say  that  they  belong  to  the  Yyagra 
gotra  ;  take  girls  from  the  Chandel,  Gaur,  Gaharwar,  Pramar,  Bais, 
Ahban,  and  Nikumbh;  while  they  give  brides  to  the  Chauhan, 
Rathaur,  and  Bhadauriya. 


Distribution  of  the  Sombansi  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census 

of  1891. 


Distbicts. 

Hindus. 

Mu  ham- 
madans. 

Total. 

Saharanpur  ..... 

1 

... 

1 

Muzaffarnagar  .  .  .  .  . 

2 

... 

2 

Meerut  ...... 

2 

... 

2 

Bulandshakr  ..... 

196 

... 

196 

Mathura  ...... 

16 

... 

16 

1  Partdbgarh  Settlement  Report,  112. 

3  Settlement  Report,  13. 

3  Atkina  on,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  II,  497,  sq.  504,  772,  III,  432, 
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Distribution  of  the  Sombansi  R&jputs  according  to  the  Census 
of  1891 — continued. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Agra  . 

• 

• 

30 

... 

30 

Farrukhab&d 

• 

• 

4,521 

27 

4,548 

Mainpuri  . 

• 

• 

366 

... 

366 

Et&wah 

• 

• 

126 

♦  ♦♦ 

126 

Etak  . 

• 

• 

83 

7 

90 

Bareilly  . 

« 

2,488 

197 

2,685 

Budaun 

• 

• 

333 

... 

333 

Moradabad  . 

« 

# 

133 

386 

519 

Sh&hjah&npur 

• 

• 

2,200 

8 

2,208 

Pilibhit  < 

• 

t 

268 

... 

268 

Cawnpur  . 

• 

• 

1,214 

... 

1,214 

Eatebpnr  . 

• 

• 

83 

•  •• 

83 

Banda 

• 

• 

31 

... 

31 

Hamirpur  . 

• 

• 

503 

1 

504 

Allahabad  . 

• 

• 

2,847 

•  §t 

2,847 

Jhansi  . 

• 

• 

115 

115 

Jalaun  . 

• 

• 

115 

•  •• 

115 

Lalitpur 

• 

• 

2 

2 

Benares 

• 

• 

394 

51 

445 

Mirzapur  . 

• 

• 

46 

46 

Jaunpur 

• 

• 

2.515 

32 

2,547 

Ghazipur  . 

» 

• 

2,006 

... 

2,006 

Ballia 

* 

• 

85 

85 

Gorakhpur 

• 

• 

617 

... 

617 

Basti  . 

• 

• 

179 

697 

876 

Azamgarh 

• 

• 

8,891 

153 

9,044 

Tarai  . 

• 

• 

• 

126 

•  •  • 

126 
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Distribution  of  the  Sombanst  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census 
of  1891— concluded. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Maham- 

madans. 

Total. 

Lucknow 

« 

935 

12 

947 

Onao 

501 

... 

501 

Rae  Bareli 

2,770 

89 

2,859* 

Sitapur 

1,936 

13 

1,949 

Hardoi 

14,793 

180 

14,973' 

Kheri 

1,910 

604 

2,514 

Faiz&b&d 

1,300 

... 

1,300 

Gonda 

3,167 

... 

3,167 

Bahrilicb 

1,002 

67 

1,069 

Sultanpur  . 

1,939 

507 

2,446 

Partabgarh 

19,823 

64 

19,887 

B&rabanki  . 

• 

377 

269 

646 

Total 

80,987 

3,364 

84,351 

Sorahiya,  Surahiya,  Suraya. — A  tribe  of  boatmen,  fishermen, 
and  cultivators  in  the  Eastern  Districts.  They  are  usually  classed 
as  a  sub-caste  of  Mallah.  According  to  Mr.  Risley  “  there  is  a 
shadowy  connection  between  the  Surahiya  and  the  Chain.  The  for¬ 
mer  use  the  water  vessels  and  huqqas  of  the  latter,  but  the  Chain, 
assuming  a  higher,  rank,  will  smoke,  but  will  neither  eat  nor  inter¬ 
marry  with  the  Surahiya.  The  Surahiyas  have  no  tradition  of  their 
own  except  the  common  one  that  their  ancestors  came  from  the 
West.  ” 

“  They  profess  to  be  orthodox  Hindus,  and  employ  Maithil 
Brahmans  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes. 

“  In  practice,  however,  the  greater  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon 
reeeive  only  occasional  worship,  and  the  working  religion  of  the  caste 
is  concerned  with  the  mysterious  group  known  as  the  Panch  Pir, 
Koil  Baba,  the  boatman’s  deity,  and  Amar  Sinh,  a  canonised 
Surahiya,  who  seems  to  be  their  special  patron.  In  his  honour  a 
part  of  the  house  is  daubed  with  cowdung  on  stated  days  of  every 
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month  in  the  year  except  Pus  (December- January)  and  Chait 
(March-April),  and  goats,  rice,  sweetmeats,  gki,  etc.,  are  offered,  and 
incense  burned,  the  worshippers  afterwards  partaking  of  the  offerings 
themselves.  In  point  of  social  standing  the  Surahiy as  rank  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  group  of  castes  from  whose  hands  Brahmans  will 
take  water.  Thus  Koiris,  Barars,  Gangotas,  who  belong  to  that 
group,  will  accept  sweetmeats  from  Surahiyas,  but  will  not  eat 
boiled  rice  in  their  houses.  The  characteristic  occupation  of  the 
caste  is  boating  and  fishing. 

“  Dr.  Wjise  describes  them  as  enterprising  and  hardy  sailors,  often 
met  with  in  Eastern  Bengal  during  the  cold  season,  in  large  trading 
vessels  laden  with  grain  pulse  and  fulleris  earth,  which  is  sold  to 
Mahajans,  and  a  cargo  of  rice  shipped  for  the  return  voyage.  They 
are  very  muscular  and  large  boned,  and  their  physique  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  average  Bengali  boatman.  Some 
Surahiyas  have  taken  to  cultivation,  and  hold  land  as  occupancy  and 
non-occupancy  tenants.  Their  number,  however,  is  comparatively 
small,  and  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  their  developing  into  a 
sub-caste  :  in  fact,  even  cultivating  Surahiyas  are  ready  to  engage 
themselves  as  boatmen. ’n 

Sud. — A  Panjabi  tribe  of  whom  only  a  very  small  number  is 

found  in  these  Provinces.  Of  them  Mr.  Ibbetson  writes  :a _ “  The 

Suds  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lower  hills  and  the  dis¬ 
tricts  that  lie  immediately  under  them  as  far  west  as  Amritsar. 
I  heir  head-quartei’s  are  at  Ludhiana  and  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Machhiwara.  They  are  almost  wholly  mercantile  in  their  pur¬ 
suits,  though  occasionally  taking  service  as  clerks,  and  occupy  a 
social  position  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  Banya  or  the 
Khatri.  mhey  wear  a  sacred  thread  ( janeu )  made  of  three  instead 
of  six  strands,  and  many  of  them  practise  widow  marriage.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  are  Sikhs,  they  are  almost  all  Hindus,  but 
are,  in  comparison  with  the  other  mercantile  classes,  very  lax  in  the 
observance  of  their  religion.  They  indulge  freely  in  meat  and  wine, 
and  m  habits,  customs,  and  social  position  resemble  very  closely  the 
Kayasths.  The  tribe  is  apparently  an  ancient  one,  but  I  can  obtain 
no  definite  information  as  to  its  origin.  I  attempted  to  make  enquiries 
from  some  leading  Suds,  but  the  result  was  the  assembling  of  a 


1  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes ,  II,  2S3,  sg. 
5  Panjab  Ethnography,  section  537. 
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Panchayat,  the  ransacking  of  the  Sanskrit  classics  for  proof  of  their 
Kshatriya  origin,  and  a  heated  discussion  in  the  Journal  of  the  An- 
juman. 

2.  They  are  divided  into  two  main  sections  :  the  Uchandiya  or 
Sud  of  the  Hills,  and  the  Newandiya  or  Sud  of  the  Plains.  I  find, 
however,  that  some  of  the  Suds  of  Hoshyarpur  trace  their  origin 
from  Sirhind.  They  also  distinguish  the  Suds  who  do  not  practise 
widow  marriage  from  those  who  do,  calling  the  former  Khara  and 
their  offspring  Gola,  Doghla  (hybrid)  or  Chikan.  These  two  sec¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  latter  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Dasa  and 
Gola  Banyas  already  described,  do  not  intermarry.  The  Suds  for¬ 
bid  marriage  in  all  four  gotras,  and  here  again  show  how  much  less 
their  tribal  customs  have  been  affected  by  their  religion  than  have 
those  of  the  Banyas  and  Khatris.  They  are  of  good  physique,  and 
are  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  caste,  with  great  power  of  com¬ 
bination  and  self- restraint ;  and  they  have  lately  made  what  appears 
to  be  really  successful  effort  to  reduce  their  marriage  expenses  by 
general  agreement.  The  extensive  sugar  trade  of  Ludhiana  and 
generally  the  agricultural  money-lending  of  the  richest  part  of  that 
district  are  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  are  proverbially 
acute  and  prosperous  men  of  business,  and  there  is  a  saying: — ‘  If  a 
Sud  is  across  the  river,  leave  your  bundle  on  this  side.  ’  The  hus¬ 
bandman  of  the  villages  is  a  mere  child  in  their  hands.’'’ 


Distribution  of  the  Sud  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Distbicts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Saharanpur  . 

12 

Jhansi  .  , 

23 

Muzaffarnagar 

1 

Gonda  .  .  . 

29 

Mathura 

80 

Allahabad.  . 

2 

Total 

147 

Sunar,  Sonar;1  in  the  Hills  Sona  (Sanskrit  Suvarna-Jcdra, 
“a  worker  in  gold”)  ;  in  Persian  Zargar—the  gold  and  silver-smith, 
who  also  engages  in  money-lending,  pawnbroking,  and  general 
trade.  The  internal  organization  and  tradition  of  the  tribe  seem 


1  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapur  and  notes  by  the  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
Dehra  Dun,  Pilibhit,  Shabjahanpur. 
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to  indicate  that  it  is  probably  originally  occupational  and  may 
have  been  recruited  from  various  sources. 

2.  The  tradition  of  their  origin  is  thus  told  by  the  Sunars 

of  the  Eastern  Districts  :  There  was 
in  ancient  times  a  Niyariya,  or  puri¬ 
fier  of  gold,  who  lived  near  a  jungle  where  Devi  lived  with  the 
Rakshasa  Sonwa  Daitya,  whose  body  was  of  pure  gold.  The 
goddess  became  tired  of  her  demon  lover  and  ordered  the  Niyariya 
whose  name  was  Mair,  to  destroy  him.  Mair  approached  the  demon 
and  offered  to  clean  his  body  which  had  become  very  dirty.  The 
demon  allowed  him  to  experiment  on  his  little  finger  and  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result.  Then  Mair  told  him  that  he  could  clean  his 
whole  body  if  he  would  agree  to  mount  the  fire.  The  Rakshasa 
consented,  and  Mair  arranged  a  pyre,  on  which  he  placed  the  demon, 
and  then  laid  pieces  of  lead  on  his  head  and  breast,  so  the  demon 
was  consumed,  and  Devi  blessed  Mair  with  the  promise  that  he  and 
his  descendants  should  always  possess  gold  and  silver  and  work  in 
the  precious  metals. 

3.  The  Bengal  story  adds  that  Mair  was  covetous  and  stole  part 
of  the  demon’s  head,  and,  being  detected  with  it  by  Devi,  she  cursed 
him  and  his  descendants  with  poverty.1 

4.  According  to  the  Bombay  account  :  In  the  beginning  of  the 
world  a  pair  were  produced  out  of  the  fire  :  the  male  with  a  blow 
pipe,  and  the  female  with  a  burning  hearth  holding  molten  gold.2 

5.  By  another  legend  current  in  Northern  India,  Devi  created 
Mair  out  of  the  dirt  [mail)  of  her  body,  and  induced  him  to  destroy 
her  demon  lover.  In  another  form  of  the  same  story,  Mair  was 
created  from  the  dirt  scraped  from  the  body  of  a  Mai  or  holy  woman, 
and  in  return  he  rescued  her  from  a  golden  demon  by  throwing  him 
into  the  fire.  In  this  version  a  Sarraf  seizes  the  golden  ingot, 
and  the  Mair,  who  contented  himself  with  the  stray  pieces  of  gold, 
received  the  Mar’s  blessing,  so  that  he  does  prosper  to  this  day. 
Ohers  again  say  that  the  gold  demon  was  named  Maika  Asura, 
and  that  from  him  was  derived  the  name  of  Mair. 

6.  At  the  last  Census  the  Sunars  were  recorded  under  eight  main 

sub-castes  :  Ajudhyabasi,  “  residents  of 
Ajudhya,"  Bagri,  which  is  also  the  name 


Tribal  organization. 


1  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  II,  256. 

•  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVII,  133. 
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o£  a  well-known  Rajput  sept ;  Chhatri  or  Kshatriya,  which  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tank  Sunars  of  the  Pan  jab,  who  profess 
to  be  degenerate  Kshatris  or  Aroras  ;  Deswali  or  “  indigenous 
Kanaujiya  or  “residents  of  Kanauj ;  ”  Khatri,  who  are  perhaps 
connected  with  the  Chhatri  sub-caste  already  referred  to ;  Mair, 
who  are  apparently  the  original  Sunars  of  Upper  India ;  and  the 
Rastaogi,  which  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Banya  sub-tribes. 

7.  To  the  east  of  the  Province  the  internal  structure  of  the 
caste  is  very  elaborate.  There  are  three  groups  or  sub-tribes,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherring’s  1  account  from  Benares,  should  contain 
respectively  twelve  ( bdrah  mul),  fifty -two  {haw  an  mul)  and  twenty - 
two  ( bats  mul )  sections.  It  has  been  found  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  procure  a  complete  list  of  these  sections.  The  following  is 
the  enumeration  in  Mirzapur.  The  names  given  by  Mr.  Sherring 
have  been  given  in  parenthesis  where  they  apparently  correspond— 
Tante  (Tate),  Phanke  (Phaphe),  Thakur  (Thakur),  Rajghatiya 
(Rajghatiya),  Anguriya  (Anguriya),  Sugawa  Bair,  Sinh  Tarora  (Tan- 
dora),  Andhari  ka  khatanga,  Ramtul  (Ramtuli),  Banwadhiya,  Niy- 
ariya,  and  Nawagiriha  (Naugrahiya).  Mr.  Sherring  adds  three  more 
— Phul,  Aldemaua,  Nautakiya.  He  gives  for  the  Sinh  Tarora  or  Tan- 
dora  sub-division  thirteen  minor  clans  :  Sinh  Tandora,  Amlohiya, 
Jhanjhiya,  Sugvahair,  Naktunaik,  Alona,  Nujariya,  Tahakhiya, 
Ghosiwal,  Khaspuri,  Purhiya,  Ghatkiya,  and  Purabi.  Of  these  the 
Sugnahair  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Sugawa  Bair  of  the  Mirzapur 
enumeration.  Mr.  Sherring  does  not  give  the  sections  of  the  other 
sub-tribes.  The  second  <rroup  should,  it  is  said,  include  ten  sections, 
of  which  only  nine  are  known  in  Mirzapur  :  Lai,  Manik,  Husaina- 
badi,  Tankiya,  Teliya,  Sergharlotiya,  Agariya,  Bilaiya,  and 
Kuthawa.  The  third  group,  according  to  Mirzapur  'numeration 
contains  thirty  sections  :  Dewaiya,  Kataiya,  Churihara,  Bahariya- 
badi,  Naubariya,  Narhaniha,  Teraha,  Mardaniya,  Qazipuriya, 
Badipuriya,  Manikpuriha,  Bilalapuriha,  Hajipuriha,  Bigwa, 
Saharbadiya,  Kutmutiya,  Sutaha,  Thana,/ Chikaniya,  Charokoxa, 
Mathaiwan,  Kith,  Panadaha,  Babhan,  Sunara,  Amawatiya 
Bilara,  Khatanga,  Sarawaniya,  and  Lawajriya.  Many  of  these 
sections  appear  to  be  of  local  origin  ;  others,  as  the  Churihara  and 
Babhan  Sunara,  may  indicate  real  or  pretended  connection  with 


1  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  I,  314,  sq. 
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other  castes.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  extreme  fertility  with 
which  castes  like  these  produce  their  sections  that  there  is  no 
likeness  between  these  lists  and  those  given  from  Bengal  and  Bihar 
by  Mr.  Risley. 1 

8.  There  is,  again,  another  classification  in  parts  of  Mirzapur 
of  Uttaraha,  “  Northern  Dakkhinaha,  “  Southern  •”  Purabiya, 

“  Eastern  and  Pachhainwa,  or  “  Western/'  In  Bhadohi,  north  of 
the  Ganges,  there  is  a  section  known  as  Bhatkhauwa,  so  called,  it 
is  said,  because  a  Sunar  cohabited  by  force  with  a  Kayasth  woman, 
and  her  descendants  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  tribe  after 
eating  rice  ( bhit  khdna).  Another  section  is  known  as  Kukar 
Khauwa  or  “  dog-eaters,  ”  because  once,  when  a  house  was  burnt 
down,  a  dog  was  burnt,  and  they  ate  its  flesh,  believing  it  to  be  that 
of  a  goat. 

9.  In  Rohilkhand  the  Chhatri  sub-caste  is  said  to  be  so  called 
because,  when  Parasurama  was  annihilating  the  Kshatriyas,  one  of 
them  took  refuge  with  some  Sunars  and  adopted  their  trade  to  save 
his  life.  They  are  said  to  have  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  sections,  some  of  whom,  according  to  a  list  from  Pilibhit, 
are  Amethi,  Gonthi,  Mangaiyan,  Musarma,  Haraihila,  Karaihila, 
Tataila,  Ugar,  Bhuinganiya,  Bhujwar,  Bachhrajpuriya, 
Suirajpuriya,  Chant!  wariya,  Nainhan,  and  Mediya, — all  of  which 
are  said  to  be  the  names  of  their  head-quarters.  The  complete 
census  returns  show  1,627  sub-divisions  of  Sunars,  of  which  those 
of  most  local  importance  are  the  Desi  of  Saharanpur ;  the  Pachhade 
of  Meerut  and  Moradabad  ;  the  Mahar  of  Agra ;  the  Sundha  of 
Fatehpur,  Allahabad,  and  Banda;  the  Deogayan  of  Benares;  the 
Audhiya  of  Lalitpur  ;  the  Badhauliya  and  Ganga  of  Mirzapur  ;  the 
Indauriya  and  Jalesariya  of  Jaunpur;  the  Bholiya  of  Ghazipur; 
the  Jaiswar  and  Kanak  of  Ballia  ;  the  Fateh puri  and  Sakarwar  of 
Gorakhpur,  the  Magahiya,  Sarwar^a,  and  Sikandarpuriya  of  Basti  j 
the  Deogayan  of  Azamgarh;  the  Syamkrishna  of  Gonda. 

10.  Besides  these  there  are  other  numerous  sections,  which 
are  said  to  be  merely  occupational  or  recruited  from  menial 
tribes,  and  are  not  accepted  by  the  genuine  Sunars  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  marriage.  All  Sunars  appear  to  practise  hypergamy 
and  marry,  when  possible,  their  daughters  in  a  section  of 


1  Tribes  and  Castes,  II,  129. 
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rank  superior  to  their  own.  The  sub-castes  are  endogamous,  and 
the  sections  exogamous.  The  strict  rule  is  that  a  man  cannot  marry 
in  his  own,  his  mother's,  his  paternal  grandmother's,  his  maternal 
grandmother's,  his  father's,  paternal  or  maternal  grandmother's 
section,  or  in  that  in  which  a  brother  or  sister  has  been  already 


married.  In  working  out  the  connection  the  sections  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  should  be  consider**).  They  also  do  not  many 
within  seven  generations  in  the  descending  line.  But  it  would  seem 
that  this  rule  is  falling  into  abeyance,  and  the  tendency  appears, 
at  least  in  the  eastern  part  of  these  Provinces,  for  the  sections  to 
coalesce  into  larger  groups,  such  as  the  Uttaraha,  Dakkinaha,  etc., 
which  are  becoming  endogamous,  and  isolate  themselves  by  some 
special  observances,  such  as  the  maintenance  or  abolition  of  widow 
marriage,  apd  then  fall  back  on  the  ordinary  exogamous  formula, 
which  bars  intermarriage  between  the  first  cousins  on  both  sides. 

11.  The  Sunars have  a  tribal  council  ( panchdyat )  presided  over  by 

a  permanent  chairman  ( mukhiya ,  chaudhari). 

Tribal  council.  .  . 

Offences  against  morality  dr  caste  usage  are 
usually  punished  by  two  compulsory  feasts, — one  paklci  and  the  other 
Jcachchi,  at  the  expense  of  the  offender.  More  serious  offences  are 
punished  by  compulsory  pilgrimages,  and  by  feeding  and  giving 
alms  to  Brahmans,  particularly  to  the  tribal  priests. 

12.  The  Mair  Sunars  admit  widow  marriage,  which  most  of  the 

others  profess  to  prohibit ;  but  the  rule  is  not 

Marriage  rules.  .  . 

sufficiently  precise  to  be  defined.  Polygamy 

is  so  far  admitted  that  a  man  can  marry  again  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  first  wife  with  the  approval  of  the  council.  As  has  been  already 
noticed,  there  is  so  far  a  tendency  towards  hypergamy  that  parents 
desire  to  marry  their  daughters  into  a  family  of  a  higher  rank  than 
their  own,  while  sons  are  married  into  families  of  the  same  or  lower 
social  rank.  Concubinage  is  forbidden,  and  if  a  man  keeps  a  strange 
woman  he  is  put  out  of  caste.-  Girls  before  marriage  have  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom,  but  a  girl  detected  in  pre-nuptial  infidelity  is 
expelled  from  the  family,  and  if  her  friends  hesitate  to  take  this 
step,  they  are  put  out  of  caste  and  not  re-admitted  until  they  pay  a 
fine.  Marriages  are  usually  arranged  by  a  Bhat.  Girls  are  usually 
married  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  ;  but  the  practice  varies,  the 
richer  Sunars  having  a  preference  for  infant  marriage.  Those  of 
higher  rank  give  a  dowry  with  their  daughters ;  while  those  of  a 
lower  grade  take  money  for  their  girls  and  often  marry  them  to 
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the  highest  bidder.  It  seems  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
bride-price  should  be  spent  on  the  marriage  ceremony  and  the  feast 
which  accompanies  it.  A  man  may,  with  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  council,  repudiate  an  unfaithful  wife ;  and  a  woman  can,  similarly, 
with  the  permission  of  the  council,  leave  her  husband  if  he  be  im¬ 
potent,  but,  of  course,  she  cannot  be  re-married  by  the  regular  form. 

13.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  birth  ceremonies.  There  arc 
the  usual  observances  on  the  sixth  ( chhathi ) 
and  twelfth  ( barahi )  day  after  confinement. 

The  menstrual  impurity  lasts  for  three  days ;  on  the  fourth  the  woman 
is  purified  by  bathing.  The  time  for  the  fiual  ablution  of  the  mother 
is  fixed  by  the  Pandit,  who  even  decides  what  is  the  lucky  direction 
in  which  she  ought  to  sit  while  undergoing  the  final  bath  of  puri¬ 
fication.  The  Chamar  midwife  receives  as  her  fee,  in  addition  to  a 
money  present,  a  sieve  full  of  barley  or  rice  which  is  known  as  akhat 
(Sanskrit  aJcshata).  On  each  of  the  two  ceremonial  bathings  the 
barber’s  wife  distributes,  at  the  houses  of  the  brethren,  a  preparation 
of  ginger,  molasses,  and  butter,  known  as  baina,  for  which  at  each, 
house  she  receives  a  present.  They  have  the  usual  initiation  into 
caste  by  means  of  the  ear-boring  ( kanchhedan ,  Jcanbedha).  They 
also  wear  the  sacred  cord  ( janeu )  ;  but  this  is  not  assumed  with 
any  special  ceremony,  and  the  investiture  is  done  at  marriage. 

14.  The  marriage  ritual,  on  the  whole,  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  higher  caste  Hindus.  Rich  people 
marry  their  daughters  by  the  respectable 

{char  harm  a)  form  ;  poorer  people  use  the  dola  rite,  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 

15.  The  dead  are  cremated  according  to  the  standard  form. 
They  perform  the  annual  srdddha,  and  some 
of  the  wealthier  class  go  even  to  Gaya  for 

this  purpose. 

16.  In  Oudh  a  Sunar,  named  Munna  Das,  who  died  nearly  a 

Religion  century  ago,  established  a  sect  the  members 

of  which  have  an  annual  fair  at  the  tomb  of 
their  spiritual  leader  at  Mandwa  in  the  Kheri  district.1  Some  of 
their  special  customs  are  to  salaam  with  both  hands,  to  abstaiu 
from  flesh  meat,  and  to  worship  an  unlighted  lamp.  To  the  east 
of  the  Province,  if  they  are  regularly  initiated  into  any  sect,  it  is 


Marriage  ceremonies. 


Disposal  of  the  dead. 


1  Oudh  Gazetteer,  II,  201, 
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the  Ramanandi  or  Nanakpanthi.  Their  tribal  deities  are  Mahadeva, 
the  Panchon  Pir,  Hardiha  or  Harda  Lala,  Ambika  and  Phulmati 
Devi.  These  deities  are  worshipped  in  the  months  of  Jeth  and 
Sawan.  The  Panchon  Pir  receive  an  offering  of  cakes  (  malida  ), 
sharbat,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The  priests  of  the  Panchon 
Pir  are  drawn  from  the  Dafali  caste  and  receive  a  share  of  the  offer¬ 
ings.  They  have  also  a  special  tribal  Pir,  known  as  Miran  Sahib, 
who  is  worshipped  on  Thursdays  with  an  offering  of  sweets.  Kalika 
and  the  other  deities  receive  cakes  ( puri ),  pottage  ( lapn  ),  sacrifices 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  pieces  of  coloured  cloth  ( ckunari  ).  Their 
priests  are  of  the  ordinary  respectable  Brahman  class.  The  meat 
offerings  made  by  the  worshippers  are  consumed  by  them  after 
dedication.  The  family  gods  are  worshipped  in  a  special  room  in 
the  house,  where  a  platform  ( chabutra)  is  erected  in  their  honour. 

17.  They  observe  the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays.  On  the  full 

moon  of  Asarh,  they  mix  various  grains  to- 
Festivals.  ,  ,  ’  ,  .  . 

gether,  parch  them,  scatter  them  m  the 

corners  of  the  house,  and  make  a  sacred  circle  all  round  outside 
to  guard  the  family  from  evil.  Snakes  are  worshipped  at  the  Nag- 
panchami,  trees  on  Saturday,  the  Sun  on  Sunday,  and  the  Moon 
at  full  moon.  The  special  women’s  holiday  is  the  Tij  or  third  day 
of  the  light  half  of  Bhadon.  Women  fast  the  whole  night  and  day 
and  with  singing  go  and  bathe  in  a  stream  or  tank.  But  on  the 
previous  evening  they  keep  silence  as  they  go  to  bathe.  They  wor¬ 
ship  Bawan  or  Bamana,  the  dwarf  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  on  the 
twelfth  of  the  light  half  of  Bhadon.  They  also  fast  at  the 
Anant,  and,  on  breaking  their  fast,  they  eat  only  wheat  bread  and 
milk.  The  special  girl’s  holiday  is  the  Dasahra  or  the  tenth  of  the 
bright  half  of  Jeth,  when  they  throw  dolls  into  the  water.  They 
respect  the  rum  tree  as  the  abode  of  Sitala  and  the  pipai  as  the 
home  of  the  other  gods.  Dead  people  often  become  troublesome 
ghosts  and  are  worshipped  by  their  relations. 

18.  Women  are  tattooed  on  the  wrists.  If  this  be  not  done, 

they  will  be  unable  to  find  their  mothers  in 

Social  customs.  n  mu  r< 

the  next  world,  they  swear  on  Hanges 
water,  on  their  own  heads,  on  the  heads  of  their  sons,  stand¬ 
ing  in  water,  or  by  putting  pipai  leaves  on  their  heads.  They 
believe  in  magic  and  witchcraft,  to  relieve  the  effects  of  which  they 
employ  Ojhas  or  Syanas  drawn  from  the  lower  castes.  To  obviate 
the  effects  of  the  Evil  Eye,  a  child  is  usually  taken  to  a  mosque  and 
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the  Mau'avi  is  asked  to  breathe  over  him  when  the  service  is  over. 
They  worship  and  protect  the  cow. 

19.  They  will  not  touch  a  Chamar,  Dom  or  similar  degraded 
castes.  Some  of  them  drink,  but  the  habit  is  reprobated.  As  an  in¬ 
toxicant  and  tonic  they  use  bhang .  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  deer,  but  not  beef  or  pork.  Like  all  respectable  Hindus, 
they  will  not  eat  onions,  but  use  garlic  instead,  and  they  will  not  eat 
turnips  or  the  kaddu  pumpkin.  They  will  eat  the  leavings  of  no 
one  except  those  of  their  Guru.  They  salute  their  brethren  in  the 
forms  Ham  !  Rdm  !  or  Jay  Ram  !  SUardm  !  They  are  said  to  re¬ 
spect  women  more  than  other  castes  of  the  same  social  level.  They 
eat  pa/cki  cooked  by  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  and  kachchi  cooked  by 
clansmen  or  by  their  Guru. 

20.  The  best  account  of  the  business  of  the  goldsmith  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  Mac'agan  for  the  Panjab.  Their 
business  is  making  jewelry  and  money-lend¬ 
ing  and  pawn-broking.  They  are  very  often  “fences”  and  receive 
and  dispose  of  stolen  jewelry.  They  have  a  slang  vocabulary  of 
which  a  long  list  has  been  given  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.1  There  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Iloey,2  four  classes  of  work  in  Lucknow  :  plain 
work  ( sdda  )  in  which  there  is  no  ornamentation,  such  as  ordinary 
gold  and  silver  bangles  ;  ckitdi  or  mat-work,  which  includes  all 
work  in  which  there  are  cut  or  engraved  designs  of  flowers,  letters, 
inscriptions,  etc  .;jardo  or  murassa,  which  includes  all  work  involving 
the  setting  of  stones  and  raised  and  joined  work  •,  jalddr,  which  is 
of  various  classes,  European  goods,  filigree,  etc.  Besides  this  there 
is  a  large  business  done  by  Sunars  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  and 
silver-gilt  vessels  for  the  Indian  market,  and  teapots,  sugar-bowls, 
tumblers,  etc  ,  for  English  people.  When  manufacture  of  ornaments 
or  vessels  involves  enamelling  and  gilding,  these  processes  are  not 
performed  by  the  gold  or  silversmith,  but  by.  other  artisans,  known 
as  the  Minasaz  or  Mulammasaz. 

-21.  The  occupation  of  the  Sunar  is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  the 
deities  in  the  Rigveda  are  constantly  represented  as  wearing  gold 
jewelry.  Gold  was  undoubtedly  very  extensively  found  and  used 
in  the  earliest  times  in  India.  3 


1  Supplemental  Glossary,  245. 

2  Monograph,  18». 

3  Rajendra  Lala  Mitra,  Indo  Aryans,  I,  277  :  Suhrader,  Prehistoric  Antiquities, 
172,  185. 
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22.  The  Sunar  has  a  very  indifferent  reputation  for  honesty. 
u  The  ornament  is  the  wearer’s,  but  the  gold  remains  with  the 
goldsmith”  (Sona  Sunar  kd,  abhran  sansdr  kd )  is  a  common  pro¬ 
verb.  To  the  west  of  the  Province  they  tell  how  a  Sun&r  made  the 
gold  of  his  own  Guru  disappear  before  his  very  eyes,,  and  then  com¬ 
plimented  the  Guru  on  his  miraculous  powers.  Another  tale  des¬ 
cribes  how  a  Sunar  wasted  away  with  regret  because  he  made  a 
nosering  for  his  mother  without  alloying  it,  and  a  variant  of  the  tale 
goes  on  to  tell  that  he  never  stopped  till  he  cut  off  his  mother’s  nose 
to  get  the  jewel  back.  So  they  say  Sunar  apni  md  ki  nath  men  se 
bhi  churdta  hai — “A  goldsmith  will  steal  a  piece  of  his  own 
mother’s  nosering.”  Another  Sun&r  went  to  the  temple  of  Badari 
Narayan  in  Garhwal  and  finding  that  his  iron  ring  on  touching  the 
statue  became  gold,  cut  off  one  of  the  god’s  fingers  for  his  private 
use.  But  the  stump  began  to  ooze  with  unmistakable  blood  and 
from  that  day  to  this  no  Sunar  dares  to  come  near  the  idol  for  fear 
of  being  struck  blind. 


Distribution  of  the  Sundrs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 
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315  sftRAJBANS,  SURA JBANSL 


Sunkar.1 —  A  'small  caste  of  labourers  entirely  confined  to 
Bundelkhand.  They  appear  to  have  no  traditions  of  origin.  They 
have  a  number  of  exogamous  gotras,  some  of  which  are  Margiya, 
Gotiya  and  Jaraliya.  A  man  cannot  marry  in  his  own  gotra  or 
in  a  family  with  which  another  marriage  connection  has  been  formed 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Both  infant  and  adult  marriage  is 
allowed.  Neither  polyandry  nor  polygamy  is  allowed.  The  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  is  by  the  usual  form  of  bhanwar  or  revolutions 
round  the  marriage  shed.  Widows  are  allowed  to  marry  and  the 
levirate  is  preferred,  but  is  not  compulsory  on  the  woman.  In 
widow  marriage  the  only  observance  is  the  feast  to  the  brethren 
when  the  bride  is  brought  home  with  her  husband.  A  woman  can 
be  divorced  for  adultery  with  the  consent  of  the  tribal  elders  ( muk - 
hiya).  A  divorced  wife  may  remarry  in  the  caste  according  to  the 
form  allowed  in  the  case  of  widow  marriage. 

2.  They  are  Hindus  and  generally  worship  Devi.  Their  chief 
local  god  is  Hardaul  Lala,  who  is  worshipped  at  marriages.  They 
burn  their  dead,  and  if  a  river  be  near  the  ashes  are  consigned  to  it ; 
if  not  they  are  left  on  the  burning  ground.  They  offer  the  usual 
libations  of  water  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  and  feast  the  brethren. 

3.  Their  chief  occupation  is  dyeing  cloth  with  the  dl  dye  and 
making  what  is  known  as  khdrua  cloth.  Some  of  them  burn  lime 
and  collect  road  metal  ( kanJcar )  on  the  roads,  They  are  allowed  to 
eat  goat’s  flesh  and  fish  and  drink  spirits.  They  will  not  eat  or  drink 
with  any  of  the  menial  castes,  and  no  higher  caste  will  take  food  or 
water  from  their  hands. 
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Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Banda  . 

1 

Jalaun 

497 

Hamirpur 

352 

Jhansi 

546 

Totai 

1,396 

Surajbans,  Surajbansi  (Sanskrit  Surya-vansa,  “the  race  of 
the  sun”). — A  modern  sept  of  Rajputs  who  claim  to  be  the  represen- 


1  Principally  based  on  a  note  by  M.  Radha  Raman,  Deputy  Collector,  Jhansi. 
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tatives  of  the  famous  solar  race  of  Ajudhya.  The  Ma'.la  Rajas  of 
Nepal  assert  that  they  are  sprung  from  Ansuvarma,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang,  belonged  to  the  Suraj- 
bansi  family  of  the  Lichchhavis  of  Vaisali  near  Patna.1  The 
famous  tradition,  accepted  by  Colonel  Tod,  represents  that  in  224 
A.  D.,  Kanak  Sen  left  Ajudhya  with  a  large  following  and  migrated 
westward  to  Gujarat.  “  This  tradition,  however,  is  opposed  to 
the  widely  received  story  that  Vikramaditya,  of  Ujjain,  visited 
Ajudhya  about  50  B.  C.,  and  found  it  totally  desolate  and  covered 
with  forest,  and,  after  discovering  the  sites  of  the  ancient  temples 
and  palaces,  rebuilt  them  in  their  original  splendour.  Granting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  discrepancy  is  one  of  dates  and  not  of  facts,  this 
migration  of  the  Surajbansis  from  Ajudhya  to  Gujarat,  and  finally 
to  Chithor,  is  the  only  tangible  fact  we  have  to  lay  hold  on  the  early 
history  of  Oudh.”2  The  Pahari  Chhatri  Raja,  who  now  holds  the 
Pargana  of  Khairgarh,  in  the  Kheri  district,  asserts 3  that  his 
family  governed  at  Saraswati  till  the  time  of  Raja  Suthurot,  whose 
son  Marchhan  Deva  moved  with  his  subjects  to  Ajudhya,  where 
they  reigned  for  one  hundred  and  two  generations  till  the  time  of 
Pitra  Sen,  who  became  King  of  Bharat  Khand  or  Northern  India. 
There  they  reigned  for  eighteen  generations,  and  then  they  moved 
to  Kaphctr,  in  Kumaun,  where  forty-two  more  of  them  successively 
sat  on  the  throne.  The  forty- second,  Sarang  Deva,  emigrated  to 
Kathaur.  The  twentieth  generation  brings  them  down  to  Arjuva 
Pala,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  “  They 
claim  then  to  have  governed  in  different  parts  of  India  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  generations  prior  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  spite  of  this  long  descent,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  family  is  hardly  considered  Chhatri  at  all ;  and  even  when  they 
managed  to  marry  their  daughters  to  the  Ahbans,  Jan  wars,  and 
Raikwars,  they  had  to  pay  large  sums  as  bribes.  Further,  none 
of  these  places  or  parganas  appear  on  the  map  of  Kumaun,  and 
the  whole  story  is  probably  one  of  those  fictions  in  which  the  bardi 
of  India  are  so  fertile.” 

2.  According  to  the  legend  current  in  Faizabad,4  their  ancestor 


1  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  II,  514. 

5  Elliott,  Chronicles  of  Undo,  21. 

3  Oudh  Gazetteer,  II,  130. 

4  Settlement  Report,  212. 
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came  from  Kumaun  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  settled 
at  Sultanpur,  a  suburb  of  Faizabad.  He  and  his  sons  served 
a  merchant  named  Dandas  Sahu,  who  had  excavated  a  large  tank 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  ht  gave  his  name.  There  dwelt 
hard  by,  in  the  village  of  Belahri  Shah  Bhikha,  a  hermit  of  great 
repute.  On  one  occasion  the  merchant  found  the  hermit  washing 
his  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  tank,  and  admonished  him  for  so  doing. 
This  so  enraged  the  hermit  that  he  vowed  that  in  future  not  even 
donkeys  should  drink  at  the  tank,  and  in  consequence  water  is  rarely 
found  in  it.  The  merchant  died  childless,  and  his  property  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  Surajbans  servant,  and  thus  the  present  family  came  to 
be  founded.  In  Rae  Bareli 1  their  sons  marry  Chauhan  and  Bisen 
girls,  and  they  give  brides  to  the  Amethiya  and  Bais.  There  is 
a  flourishing  branch  in  Ghazipur,  who  claim  to  have  expelled  the 
Bhars.3 

3.  There  is  another  sept  of  illegitimate  Surajbansis  who  are 
probably  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  last  census.  They  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Soiris. 

4.  According  to  one  account  the  Surajbansis  take  wives  from 
the  Bachgoti,  Rajkumar,  Bandhalgoti,  Sombansi,  and  Kalhans 
septs ;  and  give  girls  to  the  Sirnet,  Gautam,  and  Baghel.  The 
poorer  members  of  the  sept  are  said  to  sell  their  daughters  to  rich 
Rajputs  of  any  clan  irrespective  of  social  rank. 


Distribution  of  the  Surajbans  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of 

1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Saharanpur  . 

110 

Agra  .... 

211 

Muzaffarnagar 

13 

t 

Farrukhabad 

30 

Meerut  .  . 

155 

Mainpuri  .  . 

2 

Bulaudshahr  .  . 

2,294 

Etawah 

4 

Aligarh  . 

11 

Etab  .... 

134 

Mathura  . 

45 

Bareilly 

98 

1  Settlement  Report,  Appendix  C. 
s  Oldham,  Memoir,  I,  65. 
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Distribution  of  the  Surajbans  R&jputs  according  to  the  Census  of 
18^1— concluded. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Bijnor  .... 

185 

Gorakhpur  . 

1,581 

Budaun  .  .  . 

12 

Basti  .... 

14,670 

Moradabad  . 

222 

Azamgarh  .  . 

551 

ShahjahaDpur  . 

111 

Kumaun  . 

184 

Pilibhit  .  . 

56 

Tarai  .... 

49 

Cawnpur 

166 

Lucknow  .  .  . 

241 

Fatebpur 

5 

Unao  .... 

9 

Panda  .... 

187 

Rad  Bareli  .  . 

55 

Hamirpur 

49 

Sitapur 

194 

Allahabad  .  . 

429 

Hardoi  .  . 

185 

Jh&nsi  .  . 

12 

Kheri  .... 

458 

J&laun  .... 

13 

Faizabad  .  . 

4,124 

Lalitpur 

2 

Gonda  .  . 

820 

Benares 

1,295 

Bahraich  .  .  . 

415 

Mirzapur  .  . 

6,786 

Sultanpur 

315 

Jaunpur 

285 

Partabgarh  .  . 

172 

Ghazipur  .  . 

3,769 

Barabanki  .  • 

2,777 

Ballia 

855 

Total 

44,382 

Suthrashahi.1 — An  order  of  Hindu  mendicants  who  are 
found  in  very  small  numbers  in  these  Provinces. 


Of  them  Mr.  Maclagan  writes  : — “  The  origin  of  this  order  is  a 
little  doubtful.  According  to  one  account,  Suthra  Shah  was  a 
Budwal  Khatri  of  Bahrampur,  in  the  Gurdaspur  district,  who 
became  a  disciple  of  Guru  Arjan,  and  was  called  Suthra,  “pure,  ” 
from  his  truthfulness.  Another  story  is  that  he  was  a  follower 
of  Guru  Har  Govind,  and  various  tales  are  told  of  the  quarrelsome¬ 
ness  and  somewhat  coarse  humour  which  he  displayed  in  the  days 
of  that  Guru.  Professor  Wilson,  again,  says  that  the  Suthra- 

l  Panjdb  Census  Report,  154  ;  Wilson,  Essays,  I,  272,  sq.  ;  Ibbetson,  Panjdb 
Ethnography,  paragraph  522  ;  Cunningham,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  65. 
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shahis  look  to  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  as  their  founder.  Dr.  Trumpp, 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  the  founder  of  this  sect  was  a  Br&hman 
named  Sucha,  and  that  they  took  their  origin  under  Guru  Har 
Rae.  Hi6  view  is  supported  by  a  story,  which  says  that  when  Guru 
Har  Ra§  was  summoned  by  Aurangzeb  to  Delhi,  Suthra  Shah  took 
his  place  and  so  pleased  the  Mughal  by  his  wit  and  wisdom  that  he 
was  given  special  permission  to  levy  a  paisa  from  every  shop  in  the 
realm.  On  the  strength  of  this  his  spiritual  descendants  are  most 
importunate  beggars  and  will  seldom  leave  a  shop  till  they  get 
alms.  They  proceed  along  the  bazars  with  black  caste  marks  on 
their  foreheads  and  black  woollen  ropes  (  sell )  twisted  round  their 
heads  and  necks,  clashing  together  a  couple  of  short  staves  ( danda  ) 
and  shouting  mystic  Panjabi  songs  indifferently  in  honour  of  Guru 
Nanak  and  the  goddess  Devi.  They  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus,  burn  their  dead,  and  throw  the  bones  into  the 
Ganges  ;  but  they  neither  wear  the  Brahmanical  thread  nor  keep 
the  scalp-lock.  They  indulge  freely  in  intoxicants  and  seldom  cease 
from  smoking.  Their  profligacy  is  notorious  and  they  are  said  to 
be  composed  mainly  of  spendthrifts  who  have  lost  their  wealth  in 
gambling.  They  are  recruited  from  all  castes,  and  they  always  add 
the  title  Shah  to  their  names.  “  They  have,”  says  Trumpp,  “  a 
Guruship  of  their  own,  and  receive  novices  (  chela  )  ;  but  there  is 
no  order  or  regular  discipline  among  them.  "  They  live  chiefly  in 
large  towns,  and  their  principal  Gurudwara  is  at  Lahore.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  shrines  at  Nagar  Sain,  near  Benares,  and  at 
Patiala  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  have  no  sacred  places  and  spend  their 
time  in  roving  mendicancy.  ” 

2.  Whenever  they  visit  these  Provinces  they  are  regarded  with 
extreme  abhorrence,  partly  on  account  of  the  coarse  way  in  which 
they  demand  alms  and  abuse  and  lampoon  those  who  do  not  give 
in  to  their  demands,  and  partly  because  they  have  the  reputation 
of  enticing  away  the  sons  of  respectable  people  to  join  the  order. 
Some  of  them  say  that  they  are  the  followers  of  one  Jhakkar  Shah. 
Their  distinctive  mark  is  a  straight  line  across  the  forehead  made  in 
black,  and  the  ebony  ( abnus  )  wood  sticks  which  they  beat  to¬ 
gether  as  they  beg.  A  proverb  current  in  the  Eastern  Districts 
says,  in  allusion  to  their  rapacity, — Kehu  mue \  kehu  jiye}  Suthra 
ghor  batdsa  piye  :  “Any  one  may  live  or  die,  but  the  Suthrashahi 
must  have  his  drink  of  sugar  and  water. 3> 
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Traditional  origin. 


Taga! — An  important  cultivating  and  land-owning  tribe  con- 
fined  almost  altogether  to  the  Upper  Ganges- Jumna  Duab  and 
Rohilkhand.  They  are  divided  into  a  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
branch. 

2.  The  Tagas  claim  to  be  of  Brahmanical  origin,  as  Sir  H.  M. 

Elliot  writes  :s — “They  state  that  they  were 
invited  from  Bengal  to  these  parts  by  Baja 
Janamejaya  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  snakes ;  which  fable, 
though  sufficiently  ridiculous  in  itself,  no  doubt  veils  under  an 
allegorical  type  a  most  important  historical  fact.  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  attending  the  sacrifice  of  the  snakes  by  Janamejaya  are  preserved 
by  local  tradition  in  almost  the  same  form  as  they  are  given  in  the 
Adi  Parva  of  the  Mahabharata.  A  garrulous  old  Taga,  who  has 
perhaps  never  read  or  even  heard  a  line  of  that  poem,  will  tell  you 
how  Raja  Parichat  (Parikshita)  was  bitten  to  death  by  a  snake,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  precautions  he  took  to  avoid  it  by  seating  himself 
on  a  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  Ganges;  how  that  Utang 
(Utanka),  a  Muni,  persuaded  Janamejaya,  who  had  lately  returned 
victorious  from  Takshasila,  to  avenge  his  father’s  death ;  how  that 
they  were  all  exterminated,  except  Takchak  (Takshaka),  brother 
of  the  Adityas,  and  Basuk  (Vasuki),  sovereign  of  the  Na gas  of 
Patala ;  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  sacrifice,  Astik,  a  holy  man 
(of  whose  birth  some  marvellous  patieulars  are  given),  came  forward 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  Janamejaya  to  spare  their  lives,  which 
promise  he  dare  not  break,  as  it  was  exacted  by  a  Brahman ;  and 
how  that  he  was  thus  foiled  in  his  object  of  sacrificing  the  chief 
offenders  whom  he  had  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  ceremony  in 
order  that  none  of  their  followers  might  come  to  their  assistance. 

“  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  officiating  at  this  serpent  sacrifice 
that  Janamejaya  is  said  to  have  invited  Brahmans  from  Gaur. 
After  they  had  performed  all  that  he  requested  of  them,  he  offered 
them  remuneration,  which  some  rejected,  and  others  received  in  the 
shape  of  land  ;  on  which  account  they  were  called  Tagas  from  having 


'  Based  on  notes  by  M.  Muhammad  Ali,  Head  Master,  Zillah  School,  Bijnor;  II. 
Frazer,  Esq.,  C.S.  Bijnor. 

5  Supplementary  Glossary  :  S.  V.  Gour'l'aga. 
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consented  to  a  relinquishment  [tydg)  of  their  creed  as  Brahmans, 
by  pursuing  agriculture,  which  they  are  forbidden  by  the  Shastras 
to  practise. 

3.  “  Those  who  continued  to  retain  their  titles  and  privileges  as 
Brahmans  took  up  their  abode  chiefly  in  Hariyana,  while  the  Tagas 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastinapur,  within  a  circle  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  round  the  ancient  capital,  where  they  are  found 
to  this  day.  This  is  the  usual  account. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  almost  all  the  clans  of  Tagas 
state  that  they  came  from  Hariyana,  not  from  Gaur,  and  even  derive 
their  names  from  places  in  that  country,  as,  for  instance,  the  Cbulat 
who  say  that  their  name  is  derived  from  Chula  in  Bikanir ;  and  the 
Bikwans,  of  Pur  Chapar,  who  came  from  Bikanir.  It  is,  therefore, 
far  more  probable  that  the  Brahmans  were  already  tenants  of 
Hariyana,  that  they  must  have  settled  there  before  Janamejaya’s 
reign,  and  that  the  Tagas  only,  and  not  the  Brahmans,  owe  their 
residence  to  that  powerful  Raja;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction  that  he  called  Gaur  Brahmans  from 
Bengal,  and  Gaur  Tagas  from  Hariyana;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
Brahmans  were  invited  from  Gaur  by  Janamejaya,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  Hariyana,  and  that  the  Tagas  were  invited  by  some  succeed¬ 
ing  Prince  or  Princes,  after  the  Brahmans  had  fully  established 
themselves  in  Hariyana;  so  that  the  occupation  of  the  country  round 
Hastinapur  by  the  Tagas  may  be  later  than  the  occupation  of 
Hariyana  by  the  Brahmans.  But  what  militates  against  this,  and 
confirms  the  other  hypothesis,  is  that  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
concluding  section  of  the  Mahabharata  that  Janamejaya,  ‘having 
concluded  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  dismissed  the  multitude  of  Brahmans  and  other  pious, 
mendicants  who  had  thronged  to  the  place,  loaded  with  presents, 
to  their  several  abodes/  ” 

4.  It  is  of  course  dangerous  to  press  the  details  of  a  legend  like 
this  too  far.  Mr.  Ibbetson  1  attempts  to  explain  the  difficulty  of 
their  legendary  connection  with  Hariyana  by  the  fact  that  they  give 
Safidon  in  Jhind,  on  the  border  of  Hariyana,  as  the  place  where  the 
holocaust  took  place,  and  the  name  of  the  town  is  not  improbably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  snake  (sanp).  Whether,  as  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  be¬ 
lieved,  their  name  was  to  be  connected  with  the  Takkas,  who  are 


'Tanjdb  Ethnography,  para.  477. 
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believed  to  have  been  a  Scythian  race,  with  the  snake  as  their  totem 
or  not,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tagas  are  probably  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Jumna  lowlands  ( khaclir ),  holding 
villages  that  have  been  untouched  by  the  course  of  the  stream  for  a 
longer  period  than  most  of  their  neighbours. 

5.  Lower  down  the  Ganges-Jumna  D uab,  the  Tagas,  Gaur 
Brahmans,  and  Nagars  of  Bulandshahr  firmly  believe  that  Ahar  in 
thatdistrict  (said to  be  derived  from  ahihdra,  “serpents  destroyed”) 
was  the  spot  where  their  ancestors  assisted  Raja  Janamejaya  in  the 
snake  sacrifice  and  got  largesses  and  assignments  in  return.  Another 
legend  gives  a  less  respectable  account  of  their  origin.  It  is 
said  that  having  been  tempted  by  the  munificent  gifts  offered  by  a 
certain  Raja  to  married  Brahmans,  a  Gaur  bachelor  took  in  his 
company  a  common  prostitute  to  the  Raja’s  Court  to  pass  as  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  and  obtain  the  gift.  The  device  succeeded,  but  was  soon 
after  discovered,  and  then  to  escape  the  Raja’s  displeasure  the 
Brahman  kept  the  prostitute  for  good  as  his  wife.  The  progeny 
of  this  pair  imitated  the  pure  Brahmans  by  wearing  the  Brahman- 
ical  cord  (taga),  and  hence  they  are  called  Tagas,  or  Brahmans,  in  no 
other  respect  than  that  of  wearing  the  cord.  As  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  story,  it  is  said  that  Taga  women  are  still  uncom¬ 
monly  fond  of  ornamenting  their  persons,  a  peculiarity  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  their  original  ancestress.1 2 

6.  On  the  whole  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  like 
the  Bhuinhar  Brahmans  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province,  the 
Tagas  may  have  been  originally  Gaur  Brahmans,  who  lost  status  by 
abandoning  priestly  functions  and  taking  to  agriculture.  At  the 
same  time  their  appearance,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Dasa  or 
inferior  grade,  who  allow  widow  marriage  and  are  admittedly  not  of 
blue  blood,  leads  to  the  inference  that  there  has  been  at  one  time 
some  admixture  with  other  races.  H  ow  far  they  really  intermarry 
with  other  Brahmans  is  not  quite  certain.  In  Gurgaon  3  it  is  said, 
that  some  thirty  years  ago  one  Gordhan,  a  Taga,  was  about  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  Gaur  Brahman;  but  a  council  of  Gaurs  forbade 
it.  Sir  II .  M.  Elliot  says  that  in  the  Dehli  territory  the  Gaur 
Brahmans  and  the  Tagas  frequently  intermarry  ;  but  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  observed  by  the  Gaurs  of  the  Duab  and  Rohilkhand. 


1  3aja  Lachhman  Sinli,  Bulandshahr  Memo.  134, 159,  sg. 

2  Settlement  Report,  32. 
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*  Marriage. 


7.  The  records  of  the  last  Census  show  no  less  than  one  hundred 

and  fifty-five  sections  of  the  Hindu  and  fifty- 
five  of  the  Muhammadan  branch.  Many  of 
these  are  well  known  Rajput  or  Brahman  tribes,  such  as  Bachhal, 
Bais,  Bar  gala,  Chauhan,  Chandel,  Dikhit,'Gaur,  Sanadh,  Vasish- 
tha.  These  appear  to  be  exogamous  groups  framed  on  the  Brah¬ 
man  or  Kshatriya  model.  But  the  really  important  division  is  into 
Dasa  or  Daswan,  Bisa  or  Biswan  the  “ tens’*  and  the  “  twenties/’ 
the  former  of  whom  allow  widow  marriage,  which  the  latter  pro¬ 
hibit.  If  a  Bisa  allows  this  objectionable  practice,  he  falls  at  once 
into  the  Dasa  grade. 

8.  The  Dasa  and  Bisa  form  two  endogamous  groups,  and  within 
these  groups  they  follow  the  usual  rules  of 
Brahmanical  exogamy.  Polyandry  and  sexual 

license  before  marriage  are  strictly  prohibited.  Polygamy  is  allowed 
only  when  the  first  wife  is  barren.  The  age  for  marriage  is  from 
eight  to  fifteen.  There  is  no  legalised  divorce;  a  faithless  wife  is 
simply  expelled  from  the  house.  There  is  no  bride-price;  but  it  is 
usual  to  give  a  dowry  with  the  bride.  The  domestic  ceremonies 
are  of  the  standard  orthodox  type. 

9.  The  Hindu  branch  appear  chiefly  to  worship  Mahadeva. 

They  are  very  careful  to  propitiate  .  the 
sainted  dead  of  the  household.  One  way  of 
appeasing  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  is  to  make  an  unmarried  boy 
drink  milk  under  a  pipal  tree  on  the  death  day  in  every  fortnight  for 
a  year,  and  then  on  each  succeeding  anniversary.  Their  priests  are 
generally  Gaur  Brahmans  of  an  inferior  grade. 

10.  The  Tagas  are  a  fine  sturdy  set  of  yeomen,  all  or  nearly  all 
occupied  in  agriculture.  They  are  not  as 
good  farmers  as  the  Jats  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  much  more  industrious  and  respectable  than  the  Gujars. 


Occupation. 


Distribution  of  the  Tagas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 , 


District. 

Hindus. 

Muhammad¬ 

ans. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dun  .... 

12 

... 

12 

Saharanpur  .... 

15,961 

2,855 

18,816 

MuzaSamagar  .... 

12,792 

6,637 

19,429 

l’AGA. 
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Distribution  of  the  Tayas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concld. 


District. 

Hindus. 

Muhammad¬ 

ans. 

Total. 

Meerut  ..... 

43,290 

12,049 

65,339 

Bulandshahr 

6,508 

40 

6,548 

Bijnor  ..... 

10,952 

... 

10,952 

Budaun  ..... 

21 

... 

21 

Moradabad 

9,822 

6,537 

16,359 

Shahjabanpur  .... 

1 

... 

1 

Tarai  ..... 

49 

... 

49 

Hardoi  ..... 

1 

... 

1 

Total 

99,409 

28,118 

127,527 

Tambakugar,  Tamkhera. — A  dealer  in  tobacco  ( tambdku ) 
This  is  hardly  a  caste,  but  was  recorded  as  such  in  some  of  the 
Census  schedules.  One  of  the  earliest  references  to  tobacco  in  India 
is  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir  1  where  he  writes: — “  As 
the  smoking  of  tobacco  ( tambdku )  had  taken  very  bad  effect  upon 
the  health  and  mind  of  many  persons,  I  ordered  that  no  one  should 
practise  the  habit.  My  brother  Shah  Abbas,  also  being  aware  of 
its  evil  effects,  had  issued  a  command  against  the  use  of  it  in  Iran’ 
But  Khani  Alam  was  so  much  addicted  to  smoking  that  he  could 
not  abstain  from  it  and  often  smoked.” 

Tamboli,  Tamoli.2 — (Sanscrit  tambula,  the  pungent  and  ar¬ 
omatic  leaf  of  the  piper  betel), — The  caste  which  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  pan  (Sanskrit  parna,  “  the  leaf,”  par 
excellence ).  The  man  who  cultivates  the  plant  is  properly  called 
Barai  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  respective  functions  of  the  Tamboli  and  Barai 
are  not  clearly  defined.  In  Benares,  according  Mr.  Sherring,3  there 
is  no  real  distinction  between  them.  There  the  Tamboli  sells  betel- 
nut  as  well  as  pan ,  and  appears  to  be  more  of  a  wholesale  trader 


1  Dowson’s  Elliot,  VI,  851 ;  Indian  Antiquary,  I,  161. 

3  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapur  and  notes  by  M.  Chhote  L&l,  Arohseologioal 
Survey,  Lucknow  ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  C.  S.,  Gbazipur. 

3  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  I,  330. 
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than  the  Barai.  The  sub-castes  of  both  Tambolis  and  Barais  are 
very  similar,  and  if  there  is  any  real  distinction  it  is  very  ordinarily 
overlooked. 

2.  At  the  last  Census  they  were  enumerated  under  the  sub¬ 

castes  of  Chaurasiya,  who  seem  to  take  their 

Internal  structure.  A  .  . 

name  from  Pargana  Chaurasi  in  the  Mirza- 
pur  District ;  Barai,  Jaiswar,  from  the  town  of  Jais  in  the  Rad 
Bareli  District ;  and  Kathyar.  In  Agra  we  find  the  Barai,  Chau¬ 
rasiya,  and  Kathwar,  who  are  probably  the  Kathyar  of  the  Census 
enumeration  and  do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  In  Gorakhpur 
are  the  Tenduhara,  who  are  named  from  the  tendu  (Sanskrit  tin- 
dn/ca )  the  tree  diospyros  embryopteris ,  the  fruit  of  which  is  occasion¬ 
ally  eaten,  and  the  Jaiswar.  In  Lucknow  we  find  the  Chaurasiya, 
Jaiswar,  Sribastav,  who  are  named  from  the  town  of  Sravasti,  the 
present  Sahet-Mahet  of  Gonda,  and  the  Jaunpuriya.  In  Ghazipur 
we  have  the  Nasarkhani,  Chaurasiya,  Bhadesiya,  and  Mathesiya  or 
Madhesiya,  who  are  residents  of  Madhyadesa,  “  the  middle  land.” 
Another  enumeration  from  Ghazipur  gives  the  sub-castes  as  Nasar- 
khani,  Kharwara,  and  Turk  or  Muhammadan  Tambolis.  In  Allaha¬ 
bad  are  the  Chaurasiya,  Jaiswar,  and  Sribastav.  The  complete 
Census  lists  show  244  sub-divisions  of  the  usual  type,  many  taken 
from  well  known  castes  and  septs,  such  as  Aheriya,  Bagheli,  Bais- 
wala,  Chhatri,  Gaur,  Gaharwar,  Jadon,  Janwar,  Kahar,  Kayasth- 
war,  Kalwar,  Luniya,  Nagbansi,  Nandbansi,  Raghubansi,  Rajput, 
Rathaur,  Rawat,  Thakuv,  with  local  sub-divisions,  like  Aharwar, 
Ajudhyabasi,  Bindrabani,  Chaurasiya,  Gangapari,  Jaiswar,  Jamuna- 
pari,  Jaunpuriya,  Kanaujiya,  Mathuriya,  and  Sribastavi.  All  these 
are  endogamous,  and  the  only  regular  rule  of  exogamy  is  that  a 
man  cannot  intermarry  with  a  family  with  which,  during  human 
memory,  his  family  has  been  connected  by  marriage. 

3.  Among  the  better  classes  marriage  usually  takes  place  in 

infancy,  and  the  bride  does  not  come  to  live 

Domestic  ceremonies.  ,  .  .  ....  .. 

with  her  husband  until  she  is  nubile,  when 

there  is  a  second  ceremony  ( gauna .)  All  the  Tambolis,  except  the 
Kathyar  sub-caste,  appear  to  allow  widow  marriage  and  the  levirate, 
but  the  latter  is  not  compulsory  on  the  widow.  Polygamy  is 
allowed,  and  a  man  can  put  away  his  wife  by  leave  of  the  tribal 
council  if  she  is  guilty  of  adultery  or  of  some  other  act  which  in¬ 
volves  excommunication  from  the  caste.  In  their  domestic  ceremo¬ 
nies  the  Tambolis  follow  the  orthodox  rules  current  among'  the 

C? 
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trading  castes  of  the  same  social  grade.  They  cremate  their  adult 
dead  and  perform  the  usual  srdddha.  At  marriage  the  Tambolis 
of  the  east  of  the  Province  have  a  rite,  which  seems  special  to  them’ 
called  Ahorbahor ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  jointly  pay  five 
visits  to  the  family  of  the  other  before  they  finally  live  together. 

4.  By  preference  they  seem  to  be  usually  Vaishnavas.  But 

E  j.  .  they  have  no  special  connection  with  any 

particular  sect.  In  Lucknow  some  are  said 
to  be  Saivas,  Saktas,  Nanakshahis  or  Kabirpanthis.  There  some 
worship  Brahm  Gusain  and  Narsinha,  and  some  affect  the  Vama- 
chari  worship  of  Bhitari  Devi.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  they 
open  their  shops,  they  burn  some/ncense  before  the  little  wooden  box 
in  which  they  keep  their  pan,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  Lakshmi, 
the  goddess  of  wealth.  In  November  the  Tambolis  of  Ghazi- 
pur  go  to  a  place  called  Magha,  in  the  Patna  District,  where  a 
particularly  fine  kind  of  pan,  called  Magahi  pan,  is  grown.  There 
is  here  a  temple  known  as  that  of  Sokha  Baba,  containing  a  lingam 
of  Mahadeva,  which  they  all  worship  and  invoke  prosperity  in  their 
trade.  Some  of  the  offerings  are  brought  home  and  distributed 
among  friends  and  relations.  On  their  return,  an  offering  of  a 
bundle  and  a  quarter  of  the  leaves  is  made  to  Mahabir  on  a  Tuesday, 
which  is  his  day. 

5.  The  special  occupation  of  the  caste  is  the  cultivation  and  sale 

of  pan.  The  leaves  are  made  up  and  sold  in 
Ocoupationand social  bundles  of  two  hundred  each,  known  as  a 

dholi  of  pan.  There  are  numerous  varieties. 
Mr.  Hoey  1  enumerates  in  Lucknow  the  Kapuri,  Kaker,  Bangla 
or  Bengali,  Begami,  Desdwari  or  “foreign/'  and  Kalkatiya  or 
Calcutta  pan.  Abul  Fazl  names  six  varieties.2  “  The  leaf  called 
Bilahri  is  white  and  shining,  and  does  not  make  the  tongue  harsh 
and  hard.  It  tastes  best  of  all  kinds.  After  it  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  creeper,  it  turns  white  with  some  care  after  a  month, 
or  even  after  twenty  days,  when  greater  efforts  are  made.  The 
Kakar  leaf  is  white,  with  spots,  and  full,  and  has  hard  veins. 
When  much  of  it  is  eaten  the  tongue  gets  h^rd.  The  Jaiswar  leaf 
does  not  get  white,  and  is  profitably  sold,  mixed  with  other  kinds. 
The  Kapuri  leaf  is  yellowish,  hard,  and  full  of  veins,  but  has  a  good 
taste  and  smell.  The  Kapurkant  leaf  is  yellowish-green,  and 


1  Monograph,  189. 

2  Blochmann,  Ain  i-Ahbari,  1,  72. 
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pungent  like  pepper ;  it  smells  like  camphor.  You  could  not  eat 
more  than  ten  leaves.  It  is  to  be  had  at  Benares,  but  even  there 
it  does  not  thrive  in  every  soil.  The  Banglah  leaf  is  broad,  full, 
oard,  plushy,  hot  and  pungent.”  The  leaf  is  made  up  for  sale 
with  catechu  ( katha ),  lime  ( chiina ),  betel-nut  ( sujoari ),  and  carda¬ 
moms  ( ildchi ),  and  is  then  khown  as  lira  or  gilauri. 

6.  The  Tamboli,  from  his  connection  with  the  production  and 
sale  of  what  is  almost  a  necessity  in  Indian  life,  holds  a  fairly  res¬ 
pectable  position.  They  observe  a  high  degree  of  personal  purity, 
and  will  eat  leach  chi  only  if  cooked  by  a  member  of  their  own  caste, 
and  pakki  cooked  by  a  Brahman  or  Halwai.  They  will  eat  goat’s 
flesh  and  fish,  but  not,  of  course,  beef  or  pork.  Many  of  them  are 
Bhagats,  and  avoid  the  use  of  meat  and  spirituous  liquor,  the  latter 
of  which  is  permitted  to  those  under  no  special  vow.  They  have  a 
special  reverence  for  the  conservatory  ( bhit )  in  which  the  creeper  is 
raised,  which  is  carefully  protected  from  any  kind  of  ceremonial 
pollution,  and  for  the  scissors  ( sarauta )  used  in  preparing  the  leaf. 
PSn  of  course  finds  a  place  in  the  popular  wisdom  of  the  country¬ 
side  : — 

Suhbat  achchhi  baithe  khdiye  Nag ar  pan.  Buri  suhbat  baithke 
kataiye  ndk  aur  kdn—-“  Sit  in  good  company  and  eat  Nagar  betel : 
sit  in  bad  company  and  you  get  your  nose  and  ears  cut  off.” 

Bina  vasile  chdkari,  bina  dhal  ke  jwdn,  ye  tin  on  phike  lagen, 
bina  tamdku  pan — “  Service  without  a  patron,  a  young  man  without 
a  shield,  and  betel  without  tobacco  are  all  four  tasteless.” 


Distribution  of  the  Tambolis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham 

madans 

Total. 

Barai. 

'  Chau- 
rasiya. 

Jaia- 

war. 

Kath- 

yar. 

Others. 

Dehra  Dun  .  . 

24 

.  62 

12 

... 

37 

135 

Saharanpur 

... 

7 

... 

... 

97 

... 

104 

Muzaffarnagar  . 

11 

... 

... 

61 

•  •  • 

72 

Meerut  .  .  . 

•  •• 

... 

t  • « 

••• 

320 

3 

323 

Bulandshahr 

... 

... 

... 

... 

S4 

77 

171 

Aligarh  .  .  . 

... 

... 

5 

429 

8 

442 

359 
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Distribution  of  the  Tambolis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — continued. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muhau 

madans 

Total. 

Barai. 

Chau- 

rasiya.: 

Jais- 

war. 

Kath- 

yar. 

Others. 

Mathura  . 

• 

24 

i 

•  1* 

510 

13 

548 

Agra .  , 

• 

... 

164 

... 

44 

448 

44 

700 

Farrukhabad 

• 

•  •  ♦ 

1,276 

... 

837 

81 

... 

2,194 

Hainpuri  . 

•  •  • 

178 

12 

404 

241 

... 

835 

Etawah  . 

• 

25 

721 

... 

34 

162 

... 

942 

Etah 

• 

... 

2 

... 

218 

106 

29 

355 

Bareilly 

• 

18 

305 

•  •  • 

579 

20 

... 

922 

Bijnor 

• 

... 

... 

... 

20 

73 

... 

93 

Budaun 

.  •  • 

... 

... 

252 

95 

... 

347 

M  oradabad 

... 

... 

... 

... 

222 

40 

262 

Shahjah&npur 

• 

36 

197 

... 

1,533 

160 

•  •• 

1,926 

Pilibbit 

• 

51 

6 

•  *« 

491 

... 

548 

Cawnpur 

• 

56 

5,261 

52 

6 

363 

... 

5,738 

Fatehpur  . 

• 

Ml 

2,658 

... 

269 

... 

2,927 

Banda 

• 

22 

912 

6 

9 

337 

1,286 

Hamirpur  . 

• 

17 

702 

in 

172 

... 

891 

Allahabad  . 

• 

... 

183 

... 

... 

M. 

... 

183 

Jhanai 

* 

... 

25 

2 

454 

33 

ii. 

514 

Jalaun 

• 

... 

440 

in 

... 

509 

•  •• 

949 

Benares  . 

• 

... 

1,146 

172 

... 

1,117 

... 

2,435 

Mirzapur  . 

• 

... 

429 

... 

... 

31 

... 

460 

Jaunpur 

... 

11 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

11 

Ghazipnr  . 

* 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

39 

41 

Gorakhpur . 

• 

41 

146 

659 

325 

•  •  • 

1,071 

Ilasti 

• 

... 

Ml 

.  .  i 

217 

11 

228 

Azam  gar  h  . 

M 

... 

... 

in 

... 

60 

... 

60 
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Distribution  of  the  Tamlolis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concluded. 


- — 

Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham 

madans 

Total. 

Barai. 

Chau** 

rasiya. 

Jais- 

war. 

Kath- 

yar. 

Others 

Kumaun  .  . 

... 

35 

35 

Garhwal  , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Tarai 

... 

i 

... 

15 

127 

... 

143 

Lucknow  .  • 

... 

5,307 

492 

50 

749 

... 

6,598 

Unao 

105 

8,500 

2 

1,029 

340 

... 

9,976 

Rae  Bareli  . 

... 

6,505 

786 

906 

662 

... 

8,859 

Sitapur 

730 

960 

1,901 

1,970 

797 

... 

6,358 

Hardoi 

... 

483 

... 

... 

14 

... 

497 

Kheri  . 

183 

... 

1,163 

... 

24 

... 

1,370 

Faizabad  . 

... 

2 

645 

... 

48 

... 

593 

Gonda  .  . 

... 

... 

347 

... 

13 

... 

362 

Babraich  •  . 

39 

3,933 

... 

1,625 

6 

5,603 

Sultanpur  * 

•  •• 

1 

136 

... 

273 

... 

410 

Barabanki 

••• 

2,517 

1,993 

... 

884 

... 

5,394 

*  Total 

1,257 

39,228 

12,12C 

8,365 

12,671 

270 

73,911 

Tank. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  in  the  Western  Districts.  Regarding 
the  Tak  or  Takshak  Colonel  Tod  has  various  curious  speculations.1 
General  Cunningham 2  says  that  the  Takkas  of  the  hills  are  Tura¬ 
nians,  “  because  they  are  certainly  not  Aryas.”  M.  St.  Martin 
identifies  the  Ganganoi  or  Tanganoi  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Tangana 
of  the  Mahabharat  and  the  Tank  Rajputs.3 

2.  The  Tank  Rajputs  in  Mainpuri 4  say  that  they  are  Yadu- 
vansis,  and  claim  kinship  with  the  Yadava  princes  of  Jaysalmir 
and  Kuraoli.  They  originally  settled  in  a  cluster  of  twelve-and- 
-half  villages  round  Kosma,  in  the  Ghiror  Pargana,  which  still 

1  Annals,  I,  111!;  Dowson’s  Elliot,  History,  I,  504,  Appendix. 

2  Archmological  Report,  II,  6,  899. 

3  Indian  Antiquary,  XIII,  376. 

4  Settlement  Report,  21. 
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remains  the  seat  of  the  clan.  In  former  times  they  were  noted 
for  their  predatory  habits,  and  even  now  the  character  of  the  heads 
of  the  clan  is  not  above  suspicion.  During  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
the  Kosma  men,  headed  by  the  two  sons  of  their  late  chief,  attacked 
and  plundered  some  imperial  stores  passing  through  the  District) 
and  as  a  punishment  for  this  daring  robbery,  one  of  the  brothers 
was  carried  off  to  the  capital  and  there  compelled  to  embrace  the 
Muhammadan  faith. 

3,  This  accounts  for  the  singular  division  even  now  existing  of 
the  Kosma  family  into  two  sections  :  Kosma  Musalman  and  Kosma 
Hindu.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Ja’afar  Khan,  the  head  of  the 
Muhammadan  section,  is,  equally  with  Gulab  Sinh,  the  head  of 
the  Hindu  branch,  looked  up  to  by  the  whole  T&nk  community,  and 
his  joint  headship  is  fully  recognised  by  every  member  in  matters 
affecting  the  internal  economy  of  the  clan.  The  customs  of  the 
Muhammadan  brotherhood  still  partake  greatly  of  a  Hindu 
character.  At  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  and  at  meetings  of  the  tribal  council  amongst  the  Hindu 
brotherhood,  la*  afar  Khan  is  always  summoned  and  takes  a  pro¬ 
minent  part. 


Distribution  of  the  Tank  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


District. 

Numbers. 

District. 

Numbers. 

Sah&ranpur  . 

13 

Budaun 

5 

Meerut 

58 

M  oradabad  . 

43 

Bulandshah-  . 

21 

Shahjahanpur 

229 

Mathura  .  . 

52 

Pilibbit 

104 

Agra  . 

147 

Cawnpur 

159 

Farrukhabad 

128 

Banda 

1 

Mainpuri  .  .  < 

1,104 

Jbansi 

647 

Etawah 

110 

Jalaun 

87 

Etah 

52 

Ghazipur 

1 

Bareilly 

4 

Tarai  . 

17 

Total 

2,982 
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Tarkihar  [tarki,  “a  woman’s  earring/’  so  called  because 
originally  made  of  the  palm  [tar)  leaf  ;  Mr  a  maker], — The  caste  who 
make  women’s  ear  ornaments  out  of  the  palm  leaf.  They  are  a 
purely  occupational  caste.  They  call  themselves  in  Mirzapur  Bais 
Rajputs.  In  Gorakhpur  they  apparently  pretend  to  be  Brahmans, 
as,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan  1  11  twenty-six  houses  of  Brahmans, 
but  of  what  kind  is  not  known,  have  suffered  disgrace  by  making 
earrings  of  palm  leaves,  and  are  excluded  from  intermarriage  with 
others  ;  still,  however,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  Gayatri, 
and  should  be  exempt  from  capital  punishment.”  The  Census 
returns  show  37  endogamous  sections  of  the  Hindu  and  two 
of  the  Musalman  branch,  which  are  all  of  the  type  already  fami¬ 
liar  among  these  minor  castes.  They  practise  the  ordinary  rule 
of  exogamy,  which  forbids  marriage  in  the  family, of  the  paternal 
and  maternal  uncle  and  the  paternal  and  maternal  aunt  for  three 
generations.  Girls  are  married  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eleven. 
A  man  can  marry  a  second  time  while  his  first  wife  is  alive,  only 
with  the  sanction  of  the  tribal  council  ( panchdyat ),  but  this  per¬ 
mission  is  given  only  on  the  condition  that  the  applicant  gives  two 
feasts  to  the  clansmen. 

2.  To  the  east  of  the  Province  marriage  is  conducted  in  the 
four  standard  forms  :  charhauwa  for  respect¬ 
able  people,  dola  for  poor  people,  sagai  for 
widows,  and  adala  badala  or  exchange  when  two  families  agree  to 
exchange  daughters,  which  Dr.  Westermarck  calls  the  simplest 
way  of  purchasing  a  wife.2  In  the  regular  forms  of  marriage  the 
binding  portion  of  the  ceremony  is  the  solemn  giving  away  of  the 
bride  ( kanyddan )  to  the  bridegroom  by  her  father  and  the  rubbing 
by  the  bridegroom  of  red  lead  on  the  parting  of  the  bride’s  hair 
( sendurddn ).  Widows  can  remarry  by  Sagai,  which  they  assert  to 
be  a  practice  of  comparatively  recent  origin  among  them.  The 
levirate  is  permitted  under  the  usual  conditions,  but  is  not  obliga¬ 
tory.  The  only  ceremony  in  widow  marriage  is  the  bridegroom 
eating  with  the  friends  of  his  future  wife,  dressing  her  in  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  ornaments  provided  by  her  future  husband  ;  and  giving 
a  feast  to  his  clansmen  when  he  introduces  her  into  his  family. 


>  Eastern  India,  II,  454. 

5  History  of  Human  Marriage,  390. 
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Religion. 


3.  They  are  orthodox  Hindus  and  to  the  east  of  the  Province 
employ  rpiwari  Brahmans  of  the  Sarwariya 
tribe  as  their  family  priests.  They  usually 

worship  Devi  in  her  form  as  Bhagawati,  the  Panchon  Pir,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Ghazi  Miyan  :  to  the  south  of  Mirzapur,  Hardiha  Deva  or 
Hardaur  Lala.  These  deities  receive  an  offering  of  sweetmeats, 
cakes  ( maluia ),  betel  leaves,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  occasionally  a 
cock  is  sacrificed.  This  is  not  consumed  by  the  worshippers  but 
presented  to  a  Muhammadan  faqir.  Bhagawati  is  sometimes  wor¬ 
shipped  by  pouring  a  mixture  of  pepper,  sugar,  and  water  ( mirch- 
wan)  at  her  shrine. 

4.  Their  primary  occupation  is  making  the  tarlci,  a  cylinder  of 
folded  palm  leaves  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  with  an  outer  boss  decorated  with  beads, 

etc.,  which  is  worn  by  low  caste  Hindu  women  stuck  through  a 
hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  They  also  go  about  to  fairs  and  sell  red 
lead  ( sindur ),  and  forehead  spangles  ( tiJculi ),  which  are  worn  by 
married  women.  They  also  sell  various  kinds  of  spices.  They 
use  liquor  and  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  fish.  Brah¬ 
mans  will  drink  water  from  their  hands.  Only  Chamars  and 
menial  tribes  will  eat  icachchi  or  pakJci  cooked  by  them.  They  eat 
paJcU  cooked  by  all  the  Yaisya  tribes,  expect  Kalwars,  Telis,  and 
Bharbhunjas. 


Occupation. 


Distribution  of  the  TarJcihdrs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


District. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Cawnpur 

■59 

... 

59 

Fatehpur 

105 

•  •a 

105 

Banda 

309 

8 

317 

Allahabad^  . 

347 

6 

353 

Mirzapur 

7 

... 

7 

Jaunpnr 

48 

r  •  • 

48 

Gorakhpur  . 

13 

... 

13 

Azamgarh  . 

• 

• 

3 

... 

3 
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Distribution  of  the  Tarkihurss  according  to  the  Census  of  1S91  concluded. 


District. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Lucknow 

811 

... 

811 

Unao 

• 

. 

123 

123 

Rae  Bareli  . 

• 

361 

... 

361 

Faizabad 

• 

33 

33 

Gouda 

• 

9 

... 

9 

Bahraich 

• 

. 

96 

96 

Sultanpur  . 

• 

. 

147 

147 

Partabgarh  . 

. 

200 

200 

Barabanki  . 

. 

62 

62 

Total 

2,733 

14 

2,747 

Tarmali. — A  sub-caste  of  Pasis  who  have  been  separately  enu¬ 
merated  at  the  last  Census.  They  take  their  name  from  tdr-malna 
“to  press  the  toddy  palm  tree.”  They  are  recorded  to  the  number 
of  27  only  in  Faizabad. 

Tawaif  (plural  of  taifa,  “  a  troop  or  company  of  dancing- 
girls”1). — The  caste  of  dancing-girls  and  prostitutes.  The  term  is  a 
general  one,  but  is  more  generally  applied  to  those  who  are  of  the 
Muhammadan  faith.  The  Hindu  branch  is  often  called  by  the 
title  Patar,  Patoriva,  Patur,  Paturiya  from  the  Sanskrit  patra , 
“  an  actor.”  Kanchan,  which  is  usually  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
kanchana,  “  gold  “  (but  this  is  far  from  certain),  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  the  equivalent  of  Tawaif  and  denotes  the  Muhammadan 
branch.  The  ordinary  prostitute,  of  whatever  religion  she  may  be, 
is  often  known  as  Randi  ( rdnr ),  Sanskrit  randa ,  “  mutilated,”  “a 
widow,”  from  which  clas'S,  where  widow  marriage  is  prohibited, 
the  class  is  commonly  recruited,  or  Kashi  (Arabic  Kasb,  harlotry). 
The  large  class  who  prostitute  sub  rosd  or  live  as  kept  mistresses 


1  Mainly  based  on  enquiries  at .Mirzapur  and  notes  by  Chaudhari  Dhyan  Sinli 
Moradabad  ;  M.  Ohhotc  Lai.  Lucknow  ;  M.  Sayyid  Ali  Bahadur,  Partabgark. 
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are  generally  known  as  Khanagi,  “ domestic  ”  ( khdna ,  “a  house ”) 
or  Harjai,  “  a  gadabout.”  The  last  Census  classes  most  of  the 
Hindu  dancing-girls  and  prostitutes  as  Paturiya,  and  the  Muham¬ 
madans  as  Tawaif.  The  lists  of  the  so-called  sub-castes  of  the 
Paturiya  contain  a  number  of  names,  "no  less  than  forty-nine  in  all, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  class  by  any  definite  principle.  Of  these 
the  best  known  are  the  Bharua  (Sanskrit  bhdta ,  “  wages  ”),  who  is 
a  pimp  or  pander ;  Gandharap,  who  represent,  in  name  at  least,  the 
Gandharva  of  the  old  mythology,  who  lived  in  the  sky,  prepared 
the  soma  jirice  for  the  gods,  were  partial  to  women,  over  whom 
they  exercised  a  mystic  influence  ;  Kanchan,  Kasbi,  Kashmiri,  who 
are  usually  classed  with  Nats,  the  Ramjani  (Sanskrit  rdma~jani 
“charming  woman,’')  whose  name  the  English  sailor  and  soldier 
corrupts  into  Rummy  Johnny  ;  and  the  Rasdhari,  a  name  which 
means  “singer/'  and  is  specially  applied  at  Mathura  to  a  set  of 
Brahmans  who  perform  a  sort  of  miracle  play  describing  the  loves 
of  Krishna  and  his  consort  Radha.1 

2.  Similarly  the  term  Tawaif  includes  a  number  of  distinct 
classes.  Among  these  are  the  Gandharap,  Kanchan,  Kashmiri, 
Paturiya,  and  Ramjani,  already  mentioned,  among  the  Hindu  class, 
and  the  Baksariya  or  “  those  who  come  from  Baksar  ”  in  Bengal  ; 
the  Hurukiya,  who  take  their  name  from  the  hnruk  (Sanskrit  hud- 
dnka),  the  small  drum,  shaped  like  an  hour  glass,  to  which  they 
dance  ;  the  Kabutari,  who  is  usually  classed  with  the  Nats,  and  is 
so  called  because  she  has  the  flirting  ways  of  a  pigeon  ( hahutar )  ; 
the  Mangta  or  “  beggars  the  Mirasi,  who  is  a  Dom  singer ;  the 
Miskar  or  Mirshikar,  “  the  chief  huntsman,”  who  is  a  Baheliya ; 
and  the  Naik  or  Naika  (Sanskrit  nayaka,  “leader”),  a  term 
specially  ap^  lied  to  the  mistress  of  a  brothel.  In  addition  to  these  is 
the  Gaunharin  or  “  attendant”  {Sanskrit  gamanadh  dr  a ) ,  who  attends 
at  festivals  and  occasions  of  rejoicing,  and  sings  and  dances  to  the 
music  of  the  violin  (saringi)  and  the  drum  (tad la)  ;  the  Brajbasi  or 
“  -esident  of  the  land  of  Braj,”  who,  like  the  Rasdhari,  is  associated 
with  the  dances  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  Radha ;  and  the  Negpa- 
tar,  who  receives  dues  (neg)  for  performances. 

3.  Of  such  a  miscellaneous  class  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  some  notes  of  the  more  interesting  sub-divisions. 


1  Growse,  Mathura,  75,  sq. 
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4.  Of  the  Kumaun  Naiks  Mr.  Atkinson  writes  : 1  — “  The  Naiks, 

whose  pretty  village  in  the  Ramgarh  valley 

The  Naiks  of  Kumaun.  -■  ...  .  ,  Tt  u  a  •  , 

and  settlements  at  Hald  warn  are  so  strik¬ 
ing,  owe  their  origin  to  the  wars  of  Bharati  Chand  with  Doti, 
when  the  first  standing  armies  in  Kumaun  took  the  field,  and 
the  soldiers  contracted  temporary  alliances  with  the  women  of  the 
place,  whose  descendants  became  known  as  Khatakwala,  and 
eventually,  Naik  The  offspring  of  these  professional  prostitutes, 
if  a  male,  is  called  Nayak  or  Naik  ;  and  if  a  female,  Pata.  They 
soon  became  celebrated  all  over  India,  and  in  1554  A.D.  Shir 
Shah  undertook  the  siege  of  Kalinjar  to  secure  possession  of  a  Pata 
kept  by  Kirat  Sinh.  Notwithstanding  their  origin  the  Nayaks 
contrive  to  belong  to  that  well-abused  gotra ,  the  Bharadvaja,  and  to 
the  great  mid-Hind  S&kha.  They  even  wear  the  sacred  thread, 
though  with  only  three  strands,  like  the  common  Khasiya.  They 
marry  their  sons  into  Rajput  families  on  paying  a  considerable  sum, 
but  devote  all  their  daughters  to  prostitution.  Nayaks  live  by 
cultivation  and  trade,  and  their  villages  in  the  Bhabar  are  about  the 
best.  The  son  can  succeed  to  the  property  of  his  uncle,  and  the 
daughters  can  leave  their  property  to  any  relative.  If  a  daughter 
has  a  son,  he  performs  her  funeral  ceremonies ;  if  not,  her  brother 
performs  them.  They  are  attached  to  the  left  hand  Sakta  ceremo¬ 
nial,  and  eat  animal  food,  and  are,  strange  to  say,  reported  to  be 
careful  in  ceremonial  observances.  They  have  a  story  of  their  own ; 
of  a  brother  and  sister  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Badarinath,  and  the 
latter  falling  into  evil  ways ;  but  the  account  first  given  is  more 
probable,  and  has  better  evidence  to  support  it.” 

5.  Accordingto  another  story  one  of  the  Kings  of  Kumaunhad  two 
slave  girls  :  one  of  whom  married  a  Rajput,  and  her  desrendants  are 
known  as  Rajkanya  ;  and  the  other,  who  married  a  Hill  Chhatri,  was 
the  ancestress  of  the  Patars.  The  Patars  are  Hindus  and  worship 
Devi,  Bholanath,  Kallu  Pir,  and  Bhairon.  Their  girls  are  trained  in 
singing  and  dancing  and  prostitute  themselves.  They  are  not  mrr- 
ried  in  their  own  tribe,  which  procures  wives  by  purchase  from 
other  castes.  When  they  are  nubile  the  Patar  girls  marry  a  pipal 
tree,  and  then  commence  their  career  of  prostitution.  The  Raj- 
kanyas  dance  in  the  temples  of  the  Hindu  gods,  and  among  them 
prostitution  is  said  to  be  rare. 


1  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  III,  4tS. 
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0.  Of  ten  classes  of  prostitutes  found  ordinarily  in  the  plains,  two, 
the  R&mjani  and  Gandharap,  are  practically  all 
Other  Hindu  prosti-  Hindus  :  the  Magahiya,  Chhata,  Janghariya 
Naurangi,  Mirasi,  Gaunharin,  Domin  and 
Ak&shkamini  are  nearly  all  Muhammadans.  None  of  these  marry 
their  daughters.  When  their  sons  reach  marriageable  age  they  pur¬ 
chase  a  girl  of  some  low  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  tribe  and  marry  her 
to  him.  These  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  prostitute.  The 
sons,  as  they  grow  up,  are  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the  girls,  and 
act  as  their  pimps  and  attendant  musicians  {bhanrua).  They 
wander  about  from  one  inn  {sarai)  and  town  to  another  in  search 
of  business,  and  attend  marriages  and  festivals,  where  they  sing  and 
dance.  Hindus  have,  generally,  as  their  personal  god  ( Ishtadevala ) 
Krishna,  and  as  their  guardiau  deity  Mahadeva.  They  employ  the 
very  lowest  class  of  Brahmans  in  their  domestic  ceremonies,  and 
cremate  their  dead. 

7.  Muhammadans  admit  any  Musalman  girl  to  their  society, 
and  Hindus,  after  they  have  embraced  Islam. 
Muhammadan  prosti-  rphey  are  continually  recruited  from  Hindu 

widows,  and  discarded  or  deserted  wives. 
When  a  girl  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  she  is  put  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  Dharhi  or  Kathak,  who  teaches  her  to  dance  and  sing. 
At  the  commencement  of  her  education,  some  sweetmeats  are  offered 
at  a  mosque,  and  then  distributed  among  Muhammadan  faqirs. 
At  the  first  lesson  the  master  is  given  a  present  in  money  and  some 
sweetmeats,  and  their  fees  are  about  four  or  five  rupees  per  mensem. 
When  the  girl  reaches  puberty  and  the  breast  begins  to  develop  the 
rite  of  angiya  or  the  “assumption  of  the  boddice”  is  performed. 
On  this  occasion  some  of  the  brethren  are  feasted.  After  this  the 
girl  is  sold  to  some  rich  paramour.  This  is  known  as  Sir  dhankdi 
or  “  the  covering  of  the  head.”  When  she  returns  after  her  first 
visit  to  her  paramour,  the  brethren  are  feasted  on  sweetmeats.  After 
this  follows  the  rite  of  missi,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  black 
powder  used  in  colouring  the  teeth. 

She  is  dressed  like  a  bride  and  is  taken  in  procession  through 
the  streets  and  afterwards  takes  her  seat  at  a  party  ( mahjil ),  where 
the  brethren  assemble  and  sing  and  dance.  Her  teachers  ( ustdd ) 
are  remunerated,  and  the  brethren  are  fed  on  kachchi  and  pakki 
according  to  the  means  of  the  family.  This  feast  may  be  postponed  ; 
but  in  that  case  she  cannot  stain  her  teeth  until  it  is  duly  performed, 
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and  some  sort  of  entertainment  of  the  brotherhood  is  obligatory. 
This  rule  is  said  now  at  Lucknow  to  be  gradually  relaxed.  The 
missi  represents  the  final  initiation  into  a  life  of  harlotry.  After 
the  rite  of  missi  the  girl  ceases  to  wear  the  nose-ring,  and  hence  the 
ceremony  is  sometimes  known  as  nuthni  utarna,  the  taking  off  of 
nose-ring. 


8.  Some  of  these  girls  contract  what  are  known  as  temporary 

or  usufructuary  marriages  (.mut’ah),  In  the 
Temporary  marriage.  .  ,  .  . 

Avi-i-Akban  there  is  a  curious  account  of  a 

discussion  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  unions.  The  case  was  finally  thus  summed  up  by  Badaoni. 
Imam  Malik,  and  the  Shiahs  are  unanimous  in  looking  upon  Mut’ah 
marriages  as  legal ;  Imam  Ash-Shafi’  and  the  great  Imam  Ali 
Hanifah  look  on  mut’ah  marriages  as  illegal.  But  should  at  any 
time  a  p,azi  of  the  Malaki  sect  decide  that  mut’ah  is  legal,  it  is 
legal,  according  to  the  common  belief,  even  for  Shaft’s  and  Hanifahs. 
Every  other  opinion  on  this  subject  is  idle  talk,  This  pleased 
the  Emperor,  and  he  at  once  appointed  a  Qazi,  who  gave  a  decree 
which  made  mut’ah  marriages  legal.1 

9.  One  curious  point  as  regards  Indian  prostitutes  is  the  toler¬ 
ance  with  which  they  are  received  into  even 
respectable  houses,  and  the  absence  of  that 

strong  social  disfavour  in  which  this  class  is 
held  in  European  countries.  This  feeling  has  prevailed  for  a 
lengthened  period.  We  read  in  the  Buddhist  histories  of  Ambapata, 
the  famous  courtesan  of  Yisala,  and  of  the  Princess  Salawati,  who 
was  appointed  courtesan,  and  the  price  of  her  favours  fixed  at  two 
thousand  masurans.2  The  same  feeling  appears  in  the  folk-tales  and 
early  records  of  Indian  castes.3  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  idea 
is  based  on  the  prevalence  of  communistic  marriage. 4 

1 0.  Tansen,  the  celebrated  musician,  is  a  sort  of  patron  saint  of 
dancing-girls.  He  was  a  native  of  Patna  and 
a  disciple  of  the  famous  Hari  Das  Gusain,  of 

Bindraban.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Akbar,  became  a  Muhammadan, 


Social  tolerance 
prostitutes. 


of 


The  Saint  T&nsen. 


1  Blochmann,  Atn-i-Akbari,  I,  173. 

5  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism ,  244. 

3  Tawney,  Katha  Sarit  S&gara,  I,  354  ;  II,  621 :  Ddbistdn,  II,  154. 

*  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II,  361  :  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  96  :  Wake, 
Serpent  Worship,  149:  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship,  143:  Westermarck,  History  of 
Human  Marriage,  80. 
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and  is  buried  at  Gwalior.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  listen  to  the 
men  singing  at  the  well  and  appropriate  their  melodies.  His  con¬ 
temporary  and  rival  Brij  Baula  was  able,  it  is  said,  to  split  a  rock 
with  a  single  note.  The  story  goes  that  he  learnt  his  bass  from  the 
creaking  of  the  flour-mill.  It  is  believed  that  chewing  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  over  the  grave  of  Tansen  gives  an  astonishing  melody  to  the 
voice,  and  singing  girls  make  pilgrimages  there  for  this  purpose.1 


Distribution  of  castes  of  Prostitutes  and  Dancing-girls  according 

to  the  Census  of  1891. 


District. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Total. 

Paturiya. 

Taw&if. 

Others. 

Bakariya. 

Harkaya. 

Dehra  Ddn  .  . 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

11 

11 

Saharunpur . 

48 

... 

... 

707 

750 

Muzaffarnagar 

2 

1 

1 

537 

541 

Meerut 

... 

... 

571 

571 

Bulandshahr  . 

1 

... 

... 

474 

475 

Aligarh 

4 

... 

4 

250 

258 

Mathura 

•  •• 

3 

•  •• 

87 

90 

Agra  .  . 

2 

... 

105 

272 

379 

FarrukhSbad  . 

182 

236 

... 

1,036 

1,454 

Mainpuri 

... 

... 

26 

500 

526 

Etawah  . 

lit 

... 

513 

681 

1,094 

Etah 

• 

... 

... 

1,080 

1,080 

Bareilly 

... 

... 

... 

74 

74 

Bijnor 

... 

... 

... 

260 

260 

Bud Sun  .  . 

98 

... 

... 

591 

689 

Moradabad  .  . 

•) 

... 

... 

211 

219 

1  Bholan&th  Chandra,  Travels,  II,  68,  sq.  :  Sloeman,  Rambles,  II,  333,  sq,  : 
Cunningham,  Archaeological  Reports,  II,  370 ;  XXI,  110. 

Vol,  IV,  2  a 
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Distribution  of  castes  of  Prostitutes  and  Dancing-girls  according  to  the 

Census  of  1891 — continued. 


District. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Total. 

Paturiya, 

Tawaif. 

Others. 

Bakariya. 

Hurkaya. 

Sh&bjab&npur 

59 

593 

652 

Pilibhit 

III 

90 

90 

Cawnpur  . 

■  106 

... 

7 

943 

1,056 

Fatehpur  . 

18 

18 

in 

■r- 

479 

515 

Banda 

75 

tit 

•  •• 

89 

164 

Hainirpur  . 

7 

in 

72 

79 

Allahab&d  . 

159 

« it 

hi 

360 

519 

Jh&nsi 

*•« 

61 

61 

J&laun  . 

11 

lit 

6 

103 

120 

Lalitpur  . 

* 

in 

•  «l 

9 

9 

Bod  ares 

301 

in 

•  •I 

125 

426 

Mirzapur  . 

74 

in 

•  •• 

84 

158 

Jaunpur 

763 

Ml 

li* 

170 

933 

Ghazipur 

807 

•  •• 

in 

854 

1,661 

Ballia.  . 

117 

•  •  • 

*•• 

213 

330 

Gorakhpur  . 

207 

... 

•  i  • 

1/00 

1,697 

Basti  .  . 

69 

ill 

27 

96 

Azamgavh  . 

1,160 

III 

III 

426 

1,586 

Knmann  . 

63 

III 

••• 

in 

63 

Tarai  . 

•  ** 

III 

Ml 

21 

21 

Lucknow 

• 

21 

22 

•  •  * 

567 

610 

Un&o  ,  . 

21 

9 

III 

335 

365 

Ra6  Baroli  . 

• 

5 

... 

42 

545 

692 

Sitapur 

16 

4 

4 

1,371 

1,395 
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Distribution  of  castes  of  Prostitutes  and  Dancing-girls  according  to 
the  Census  of  1891 — oonoluded. 


District. 

Hindu. 

Musalmah. 

Total. 

Paturiya. 

Taw&if- 

Others. 

Bakariya. 

Hurkaya. 

Haidoi 

7 

»  •  « 

1,801 

1,808 

Kheri .  ,  . 

•  •• 

♦  *  « 

850 

850 

Faiz4b&d  . 

2 

til 

87 

89 

Gouda  . 

180 

Ml 

324 

504 

Bahraich  . 

36 

a  10 

936 

982 

SultAnpur  .  . 

86 

it* 

612 

698 

Pai't&bgnvh  , 

lit 

... 

395 

395 

BArabauki  . 

•  •• 

... 

684 

684 

Total  . 

4,710 

293 

718 

21,958 

27,679 

Teli1 — (Sanskrit  tailifra,  taila,  “  oil  expressed  from  sesamum, 
mustard,  etc.,  ”), — A  large  caste  of  pressers  of  oil  and  traders  in  vari¬ 
ous  commodities.  The  castp  is  probably  a  functional  group  which  Mr. 
Risley 2 * *  thinks  must  have  been  recruited  from  the  respectable  olass 
of  Hindu  society,  because  M  oil  is  used  by  all  Hindus  for  domestic 
and  ceremonial  purposes,  and  its  manufacture  could  only  be  carried 
on  by  men  whose  social  purity  was  beyond  dispute.’'  Whatever 
the  case  may  be  in  Bengal,  in  Northern  India  there  is  no  special  idea 
of  purity  attached  to  the  Teli ;  in  fact  it  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Ibbetson  8  says  of  the 
Panjab  : — ,(  The  Teli  is  of  low  social  standing,  perhaps  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Julaha,  with  whom  he  is  often  associated,  and 
he  is  hardly  less  turbulent  and  troublesome  than  the  latter.” 

2.  The  tribe  seems  to  be  singularly  destitute  of  traditions  of 

.  ,  origin.  In  most  of  our  Districts  all  they 

Tribal  traditions.  °  .  ,  ... 

can  say  is  that  they  are  indigenous.  Ihe 

1  Based  on  onquirios  at  Mirzapur  and  notos  by  the  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
Farrukh&Md,  Agra,  Azamgarh,  Basti. 

2  Tribes  and  Castes,  II,  305. 

11  Panjdb  Ethnography ,  paragraph  047. 
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sub-divisions  with  local  names  derive,  o£  course,  their  origin  from 
the  places  which  supply  their  title.  In  Mirzapur  they  tell  a  story 
that  there  was  once  a  man  who  had  three  sons  and  owned  fifty-two 
mahua  trees  (bassia  latifolia).  When  he  became  aged  and  infirm, 
he  took  his  sons  to  the  grove  and  told  them  to  divide  them  among 
themselves.  After  some  discussion  they  decided  not  to  divide  the 
trees,  but  the  produce  of  them.  One  of  them  fell  to  collecting  the 
leaves  and  he  became  a  Bhaibhunja  or  grain-parcher,  who  still 
uses  leaves  in  his  oven ;  the  second  collected  the  flowers  and  corollas 
and,  having  distilled  them,  became  a  Kalwar  ;  the  third  coll  ected  the 
kernels  (koina),  crushed  them  and  became  a  Teli. 

8.  At  the  last  census  the  Telis  were  classed  in  a  number  of 
endogamous  sub-castes  :  Byahut,  who  are  so 
called  because  they  do  not  allow  widow  mar¬ 
riage  and  marry  virgin  brides  by  the  standard  form  {by ah) ;  Jaiswar, 
named  from  the  old  town  of  Jais  in  the  R!e  Bareli  district ;  Jaun- 
puri,  who  trace  their  origin  to  Jaunpur  ;  Kanaujiya  to  Kanauj ; 
Mathuriya  to  Mathura ;  Rathaur,  which  is  the  name  of  a  famous 
R&jput  sept;  S rib§ stab  from  the  ancient  city  of  Sravasti,  now 
represented  by  the  ruins  of  Sahet-Mahet  in  pargana  Balrampur  of 
the  Gonda  district ;  and  Umar!,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Banya  sub-castes.  It  will  be  observed  how  largely  local  designa¬ 
tions  appear  in  this  list.  Besides  these  among  the  Muhammadan 
branch,  we  find  the  Bahlim,  Desi,  Doasna  and  Ekasna.  In  Mirzapur 
we  find  the  Kanaujiya,  Sribastava,  Pachhiwaha  or  “Western;” 
Byahuta,  Bhainsaha,  who  carry  goods  on  the  male  buffalo  ( bhainsa ), 
Chachara,  who  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  their  fondness  for 
the  chachar  (Sanskrit,  charchara),  the  special  song  sung  at  the 
Holi  festival ;  and  the  Turkiya  or  Muhammadan  Teli.  In  Benares, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherri ng,1  the  divisions  are  the  Byahutbans,  the 
same  as  the  Byahuta  mentioned  above;  the  Kanaujiya  ;  Jaunpuriya  ; 
Sribastav ;  Banarasiya,  or  those  of  Benares,  Jaiswara ;  Lahauri, 
from  Lahore ;  and  the  Gulhariya  and  Gulhani ;  of  all  of  whom  the 
Gulhani  are  the  lowest.  The  Jaunpuriya  are  said  not  to  deal  in  oil 
but  in  pulse  {ddl).  In-Farrukhabad  we  hav!  the  Rathaur,  Parnami, 
Rethi,  Jaiswar,  Sriwar,  Mathuriya,  and  Bhi&n.  In  Basti  we 
find  the  Biahut.  Jaunpuri,  Kanaujiya,  Turkiya,  and  Saithwar, 
which  last  is  a  Kurmi  sub-caste.  In  Pilibhit  are  the  Purbiya  or 


1  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  I,  301. 
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“  Eastern,’ ’  Bhadauriya,  which  is  a  well-known  Rajput  sept,  the 
Rathaur,  Tilbhurjiya  or  parchers  of  sesamum.  In  Azamgarh  the 
sub-castes  are  Jaunpuri,  Byahut,  Kalaunjiya,  which  is  possibly  a 
corruption  of  Kanaujiya,  Barbhaiya  or  “  the  greater  brethren,” 
Madhesiya  or  “  dwellers  in  the  middle  land,”  Madhya-desa,  which 
is,  according  to  tradition,  the  country  lying  between  the  Himalaya  on 
the  north,  the  Vindhya  range  on  the  south,  Vinasama  or  Kuruk- 
shetra  on  the  west,  Prayiga  or  Allahabad  on  the  east ;  and  Turk 
or  the  Musalman  Branch.  In  Agra  we  have  the  Rathaur,  Chamar 
Teli  and  Musalman  Teli.  To  the  east  of  the  Province  again  they 
are  divided  into  the  Pachpiriya  or  worshippers  of  the  Panchon  Pir, 
and  the  Mahabiriya  or  devotees  of  Mahabir.  All  these  sub-castes 
are  endogamous.  In  Azamgarh  it  is  said  that  this  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Jaunpuri,  By&hut,  and  Barbhaiya ;  but  that  the  Kalaun¬ 
jiya  and  the  Madhesiya  sometimes  intermarry.  The  census  returns 
show  742  sections  in  the  Hindu  and  239  in  the  Muhammadan 
branch.  Of  these  those  of  the  greatest  local  importance  are  the 
Kaithiya  of  Mainpuri,  the  Parnami  of  Cawnpur,  the  Surahiya  of 
Allahabad,  the  Batra  of  Jhansi  and  Lalitpur,  the  Mahur  of  Mirza- 
pur,  the  Baraniya,  Kaithiya,  Mukeri  and  Parnami  of  J aunpur,  the 
Dakkhinaha  and  Jhijhautiya  of  Gorakhpur  and  Basti,  the  Bahraich* 
iya  of  Bahraich,  and  the  Makanpuri  of  Partabgarh.  To  the  east 
of  the  Province  the  rule  of  exogamy  seems  to  be  that  a  man  cannot 
many  in  his  own  family  (kul)  or  in  that  of  the  maternal  uncle  or 
father’s  sister  until  at  least  three  generations  have  passed.  In  Far- 
rukhabad  a  man  cannot  marry  a  near  relation  or  the  descendant  of 
a  common  ancestor  or  of  a  blood  relation  on  the  father’s  or  mother’s 
side  as  long  as  any  relationship  is  remembered ;  he  cannot  marry 
two  sisters  at  the  some  time,  but  he  may  marry  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife. 

4.  Marriage  customs  of  the  Telis  are  of  the  usual  respectable  kind. 

All  except  the  Byahut,  allow  widow  marriage. 

Marriage  customs.  „ 

There  are  usually  three  forms  of  marriage  : 

Bt/dh,  Shddi,  Charhaua  or  Charheke,  when  the  marriage  takes  place 
according  to  the  orthodox  ritual  at  the  house  of  the  bride ;  dola 
when  the  ceremonies  are  done  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom ;  and 
dharauna  or  sagai  for  widows.  Among  the  more  respectable  families 
the  preference  is  for  the  marriage  of  a  girl  in  infancy  ( icunwdri ),  and 
it  is  considered  disreputable  to  keep  a  girl  who  has  menstruated 
(: rajasthala ,  raj  a  aula)  unmarried.  To  take  the  rules  in  Azamgarh 
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as  an  example,  in  dharanna  or  widow  marriage,  the  binding  portion 
of  the  rite  is  “foot  worship”  (pdd-puj),  when  the  father  of  the  woman 
puts  her  hand  in  that  of  the  bridegroom.  In  ordinary  marriages 
the  rite  of  tilak  is  performed  twice,  and  if  after  the  first  the  boy  dies, 
the  girl  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  widow  and  can  be  married  by  the 
rite  of  pde-puja.  The  two  occasions  on  which  the  tilak  rite  is  per¬ 
formed  are  at  betrothal  ( mangani )  and  at  marriage.  At  betrothal 
the  form  is  that  the  bride's  father  comes  to  the  house  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  ;  at  the  appointed  time  he  washes,  first  the  right,  and  then 
the  left  foot  of  his  future  son-in-law,  and  throws  some  rice  at  his 
feet.  Next,  with  the  point  of  his  thumb  directed  towards  the  boy’s 
nose,  he  makes  four  lines,  with  curds,  on  his  forehead ;  on  the  curd 
mark  he  sticks  seven  grains  of  rice,  and  touches  the  boy's  forehead 
with  the  sacred  kusa  grass,  water,  curds,  rice,  and  red  sandalwood. 
During  the  tilak  rite  at  marriage,  if  the  bride  be  less  than  eleven 
years  old,  she  is  seated  in  the  lap  of  her  father  ;  if  above  that  age,  on 
a  leaf  mat  ( patta ().  After  the  tilak  rite  the  girl’s  father  puts  her 
hand  in  that  of  her  husband  and  lets  some  kusa  grass,  water,  rice 
and  money  fall  into  his  hand.  A  widow  generally  marries  the 
younger  brother  of  her  late  husband  ;  but  the  levirate  is  not  enfored, 
and  the  woman’s  right  of  choice  is  recognised.  A  wife  can  be 
divorced  for  adultery  and  a  man  for  adultery  with  a  woman  of 
another  caste.  In  both  cases  the  sanction  of  the  tribal  council  is 
essential. 

5.  The  Turkiya,  Bahlim,  Desi,  Doasna  and  Ek&sna  Telis  are 

Muhammadans;  the  others  are  Hindus,  but 

Eeligion.  . 

they  seldom  procure  initiation  into  one  or  the 
standard  sects.  Their  clan  deities  to  the  east  of  the  Province  are 
Gliazi  Miyan  and  other  members  of  the  quintAtte  of  the  Panchon 
Pir,  Hardiya  or  Hardaur  Lala,  the  godling  of  cholera,  Mahabir 
and  Mahadeva.  Ghazi  Miyan  is  worshipped  with  an  offering  of 
goats,  fowls,  rice,  boiled  with  pulse  ( khichari ),  bread,  garlands  of 
flowers,  a  head  dress  (muraifk),  and  a  small  loin  cloth  ( langot ). 
The  other  members  of  the  Panchon  Pir  receive  similar  offerings. 
Bread,  a  Brahmanical  cord,  and  rose  perfume  (’itr)  are  offered  to 
Mahabir  and  Mah&deva.  Hardiya  receives,  during  cholera  epi¬ 
demics,  a  sacrifice  of  goats,  fowls,  and  young  pigs.  In  the  Central 
Duab  a  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  ram  is  made  to  Devi  and  to  Shaikh 
Saddu,  who  is  the  women’s  godling.  Any  one  can  do  the  Devi 
sacrifice,  but  Shaikh  Saddu  is  served  by  a  Muj&war.  Among  god- 
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lings  of  the  aboriginal  races  they  acknowledge  Jakhai  Deota,  whose 
priest  is  a  Dh&nuk.  They  are  served  by  Brahmans  of  the  usual 
officiant  classes.  They  cremate  their  dead  and  perform  tlie  funeral 
rites  according  to  the  orthodox  ritual. 

6.  Their  special  business  is  the  manufacture  of  oil.  and  in  almost 

every  baz&r  the  Teli  may  be  seen  driving  his 

Occupation  and  social  little  blind-folded  ox  round  his  oil  mill.  But 

status. 

the  recent  extension  of  the  use  of  foreign 
mineral  oils  must  be  seriously  interfering  with  his  business.  Medi¬ 
cinal  oils  are  made  by  the  Gandhi.  The  Teli  usually  makes  at  least 
three  kinds  of  oil.1  The  first  class  includes  linseed  {alii,  tin),  mus¬ 
tard  ( sarsonj ,  poppy-seed  ( ddnaposta ,  khashkhash ),  black  mustard 
(tuya)  mahua,  cocoanut  ( gola  ndryal),  sesamum  [til),  eruca  iatioa, 
(i Uhi ),  safflower  (kusum),  gehudn ,  a  wheat  grass  yielding  grain,  and 
the  berries  of  the  nim  tree  (niw kauri).  These  are  all  crushed  and  oil 
expressed  from  them  in  the  ordinary  mill  ( kolhu ).  Castor  oil  ( ’rend* 
kd  tel)  forms  a  class  in  itself.  The  third  class  consists  of  some  oils 
of  a  medicinal  nature,  such  as  that  from  the  almond  ( baddm ). 
Those  who  work  the  oil  mill  treat  it  as  a  sort  of  fetish  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Mahadeva,  and  worship  it  at  the  Dasahra  festival. 
Many  of  them  have  taken  to  shopkeeping  of  various  kinds,  money- 
lending,  dealing  in  grain,  and  agriculture.  As  a  rule  Telis  will  eat 
goat’s  flesh,  mutton,  fowls,  and  fish.  Those  of  the  Sribastav  sub-caste 
are  said  to  eat  pork.  They  will  drink  spirituous  liquor.  In  Azam- 
garh  the  Barbbaiya  sub-caste  are  said  to  be  peculiar  in  refusing  to 
wear  any  torn  clothes,  and  d  they  cannot  afford  new  clothes  prefer 
to  go  partly  unclothed.  They  are  said  to  worship  like  Brahmans. 
As  has  been  already  said,  the  social  position  of  the  Teli  is  not  a  high 
one.  Kahd  i  Raja  Bhoj ,  kahdn  Lakhu  Teli? — “What  comparison  is 
there  between  a  real  gentleman  and  a  Teli  upstart  even  if  he  be  made 
of  money?”  Teli  kyajdnd  mushk  hi  sdr?<—' “What  can  a  Teli  know 
of  the  smell  of  musk?  ”  The  women  say  Teli  Jehasam  kiya  rnkha 
khdwi — “  Many  a  Teli  and  live  on  diy  crusts.”  The  Teli’s  ox  is, 
of  course,  proverbial,  Teli  ke  bail  ko  ghar  hi  kos pachas — “  Though 
he  stays  at  home  the  Teli’s  ox  does  his  hundred  miles,”  and  Teli 
ka  bail  is  the  common  term  for  the  man  who  slaves  for  nothing. 


1  See  Hoey,  Monograph,  191,  sg. 
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Tharu.1 — A  tribe  which  has  its  head-quarters  in  the  Himalayan 
Tar&i  and  colonies  in  the  Gorakhpur  Division  and  Northern  Oudh. 
Mr.  Nesfield,  who  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  these  people, 
says  : — “  To  the  east  they  extend  about  as  far  as  the  river  Kusi, 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Mechas,  a  tribe  similar  to 
themselves  in  habits  and  features,  and  inhabiting  that  portion  of 
the  Tarai  which  separates  the  plains  of  Bengal  from  the  hills  of 
Sikkhim.  To  the  west  they  extend  as  far  as  the  river  Sarda, 
which  flows  between  Kumaun  .and  Nepal.  At  this  point  they 
dovetail  with  another  forest  tribe  similar  to  themselves  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  culture,  the  Bhuksas.  The  strictly  Bhuksa  country 
commences  from  the  Gola  or  Kicha  river,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Sarda,  and  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  Ganges, 
while  a  few  straggling  villages  are  to  be  found  still  further  west 
as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Between  the  Sarda  and  the  Gola  rivers 
there  is  a  debateable  tract,  about  thirty  miles  wide,  in  which  both 
tribes  occasionally  reside.  In  one  village  at  least,  and  probably  in 
more,  the  inhabitants  are  the  progeny  of  mixed  parentage,  although 
intermarriage  between  the  tribes  is  not  openly  allowed  by  either.  ” 

2.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  origin  of 

„  .  .  ,  ,  the  Tharu.2  Some  of  these  are  sufficiently 

Origin  of  the  name.  #  #  47 

absurd.  Thus  some  derive  it  from  tahre , 
“  they  halted/-’  after  their  alleged  flight  into  the  forest ;  others  from 
tarhua,  “  wet,  ”  in  allusion  to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  tract  in 
which  they  live.  A  Pandit  told  Mr.  Carnegy  that  it  was  derived 
from  that  (Sanskrit  sthala,  “  firm  ground”).  They  say  themselves 
that  they  are  Rajputs  who  ran  away  after  the  great  fight  at 
Hastinapur,  and  that  their  name  means  “  Quaker/’  from  thithardna, 
“to  tremble.”  Others  say  that  the  name  simply  means  ‘‘  residents 
of  the  Tarai.  ”  Another  suggestion  is  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Hindi  Athv&ru,  “  an  eighth-day  serf,  ”  a  man  who  is  bound  to  give 
his  lord  one  day’s  labour  in  the  week.  “But,”  as  Mr.  Nesfield 
says,  “  this  implies  what  is  not  true.  The  Tharus  are  remarkable 


1  Largely  based  on  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesfield’s  valuable  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review 
(XXX-I)  and  the  Gospel  in  Gonda  by  Rev.  S.  Knowles,  with  notes  from  M. 
Chhedi  Lai,  Deputy  Inspector,  Schools,  Gorakhpur  ;  M.  Mumtaz  Ali  Khan,  Assist¬ 
ant  Manager,  Balrampur  Estate,  Gonda,  and  Babu  Badari  Nath,  Deputy  Collector, 
Kheri. 

2  Oudh  Gazetteer,  II,  126;  North  West  Provinces  Census  Report,  1867  :  1,61  ; 
North-West  Provinces  Gazetteer,  YI.  358  ;  Journal,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  1847, 
page  450  ;  Carnegy,  Notes,  8,  Knowles,  loc.  cit.,  213. 
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for  their  indolence,  aversion  to  service,  and  incapacity  for  sustained 
field  labour,  and  they  have  never  been  in  the  position  of  serf  to 
any  landlord.  Had  this  been  the  case,  they  would  have  sunk  long 
ago  into  the  ranks  of  Arakhs,  Pasis,  Cham&rs,  Koris,  and  other 
Hindu  castes  of  the  lowest  rank,  who  serve  as  field  labourers  or 
bond-slaves  to  landlords  in  the  open  plain,  and  have  lost  the  free 
life  of  the  forest  which  TMrus  still  enjoy/' 

3.  A  more  probable  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  it  with 
some  local  root.  Mr.  Knowles  says  that  it  comes  from  a  verb 
used  by  the  hillmen,  thdrna ,  “  to  paddle  about  ; "  and  hence 
Thibu  means  “a  paddler. "  By  another  account  thdr  means 
“wine,  "  and  the  name  Thiru,  or  “  wine  bibber,  "  was  given  them 
by  one  of  the  Kshatriya  Rajas  of  the  plains,  who,  when  he  in¬ 
vaded  the  hill  country,  was  amazed  at  their  drunken  habits. 
“Another  etymology,"  says  Mr.  Nes field,  “suggested  is  from 
thdr ,  which,  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  lowest  classes,  but 
not  in  the  language  of  books,  signifies,  “  forest ;  "  and  thus  Tharu 
would  mean  “  man  of  the  forest, "  a  name  which  correctly  des¬ 
cribes  the  status  of  the  tribe.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  safer 
not  to  search  for  any  Hindi  etymology,  but  to  consider  the  name 
as  sprung  from  the  language  of  the  tribe  itself,  which  is  now  for 
the  most  part  obsolete.  An  aboriginal  name  underived  from  any 
Sanskrit  or  neo-Sanskrit  source  is  the  fit  appellative  of  an  abori¬ 
ginal,  casteless  and  un-Brahmanized  tribe  whose  customs  have 
been  only  slightly  modified  by  contact  with  those  of  the  Aryan 
invader.  " 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Tharus  has  formed  the  subject  of  much 

controversy.  One  account  is  thus  given  by 

Traditions  of  origin.  °  J 

Dr.  Buchanan:1 — “The  Gurkhas  seem  to 
have  been  soon  expelled  from  Magadha  by  a  people  called  Tharu, 
who  ate  said  to  have  descended  from  the  hills  and  extended  them¬ 
selves  over  every  part  north  of  the  Ghaghra  at  least.  Of  this 
people  very  numerous  monuments  are  shown,  and  from  these  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  industrious,  powerful  race,  as  the 
number  of  great  buildings  in  brick  which  they  have  left  is  very 
considerable.  The  Th&rus,  in  fact,  pretend  to  be  the  proper  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Sun,  and  their  having  expelled  the  Gurkhas  from 
their  usurped  estates,  and  their  having  descended  for  that  pur- 


1  Eastern  India,  II,  341,  sq. 
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pose  from  the  hills,  are  not  incompatible  with  that  pretension. 
Their  claims  to  rank  are,  however,  treated  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt,  because  they  are  an  abomination  to  the  Brahmans,  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  all  the  impurities  of  eating  and  drinking.  0  He  goes 
on  to  6ay  that  they  retain  in  their  featured  strong  marks  of  a 
Chinese  or  Tartar  origin,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
marks  are  somewhat  softened,  and  that  the  faces  of  the  men 
especially  do  not  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the  Hindus  as  those 
of  a  pure  Chinese  do.  Still,  however,  a  difference  is  observable 
even  in  the  men,  and  in  the  women  and  children  is  very  closely 
marked. 

5.  The  tradition  in  East  Oudh  is  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
Buddhist  dynasty  of  Kanauj,  the  Tharus  descended  from  the  hills 
and  occupied  Ajudhya.  They  dispossessed  the  Buddhists,  called  in 
Raja  Sri  Chandra,  of  Srinagar,  in  the  hills  about  Badari  Nclth,  who 
drove  back  the  Tharus,  and,  marching  north,  founded  Chandra- 
vatipur,  now  known  as  Sahet-Mahet,  or,  as  Mr.  Hoey  would  call 
it,  Set-Met  or  Sravasti.  Lassen,  in  his  account  of  the  later  dynasty 
of  Kanauj,  describes  an  inscription  which  records  that  Sri  Chandra 
Deva,  the  first  of  the  great  Rathaur  Princes  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1072  A.D.,  was  protector  of  the  sacred  places  of  Ajudhya 
and  Kosala  or  SrSvasti.1 

6.  On  the  other  hand  they  asserted  to  Mr.  Knowles 2  that 
they  were  immigrants  from  the  Dakkhin  or  the  south  country. 
In  Bijnor  they  claim  Chithor  as'  their  place  of  origin  and  refer 
to  Jaymal  and  Patta.  They  say  that  they  were  driven  out,  ap¬ 
parently  in  the  third  siege  of  Chithor,  by  Akbar  in  1567  A.D., 
and  that  they  were  originally  Rajputs,  who  lost  caste  by  using 
intoxicating  liquor  and  rearing  fowls.  They  never  claim  a  Gur¬ 
kha  or  hill  origin.  Interspersed  with  them  are  other  tribes, 
generally  called  Tharu,  but  quite  distinct,  such  as  Gaharwar,  who 
also  claim  to  be  R&jputs.  They  never  intermarry  or  eat  with 
the  Tharus,  abstain  from  liquor,  and  never  eat  fowls.  Others, 
again,  as  the  Dangras,  aye  looked  down  on  as  a  lower  caste  by 


1  Mr.  W.  C.  Benett,  Indian  Antiquary,  II,  13,  quoting  Lassen :  Alterthumskr 
III,  751  Oolebrooke,  Essays,  II,  286 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  XV,  417,  457 ;  Journal 
Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  X,  101. 

5  Loc.  cit.,  209. 
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the  Tharus.1  Regarding  the  Chithor  story,  Mr.  Nestield  says: — 
“  Some  Tharus  know  nothing  about  this  tradition,  and  those  who 
do  are  not  able  to  tell  you  whether  it  was  the  sack  by  Alauddin 
(A.D.  1303),  or  that  by  Bahadur  Shah  (A.D.  1533),  or  that 
by  Akbar  (A.D.  1567).  The  story  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it; 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Tharus  in  connection  with  any  of 
these  events  is  made  by  the  Muhammadan  historians.  The  fic¬ 
tion  of  having  come  from  Rajputana  was  invented  by  some  of 
the  clans  merely  to  raise  themselves  in  their  own  and  their  neigh¬ 
bour’s  estimation.  There  is  scarcely  a  hunting  tribe  or  caste  in 
Upper  India  which  has  not  set  up  a  similar  claim.  ”  8 

6.  He  quotes  another  legend  which  centres  round  Rah sha or  Ri- 
kheswar,  their  patron  saint  or  founder.  “  Both  names  are  evidently 
corruptions  of  some  obsolete  Tharu  word  which  has  been  toned 
down  to  suit  the  Hindi  accent.  According  to  the  legend  in 
vogue  among  the  Tharus  of  Kheri,  this  deified  founder  was  a  son 
of  the  renowned  aboriginal  King,  Raja  Ben  or  Vena,  whose  name 
is  still  rife  in  many  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Upper  India  and  Bihar, 
as  one  who  held  the  rank  and  title  of  Chakravartti  or  universal 
Emperor  in  the  olden  time.  In  Manu’s  Institutes 3  he  is  stig¬ 
matised  as  the  first  king  who  allowed  a  man  to  marry  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother.  According  to  Manu  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  unbridled  lusts.  According  to  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
he  was  beaten  to  death  by  a  gang  of  saintly  men  armed  with 
blades  of  holy  grass,  all  of  which  had  been  consecrated  with  magic 
words.  Benbans  is  still  a  title  of  several  Dravidian  tribes  on  the 
Vindhyan  range.  Rikheswar  or  Raksha  was  banished,  it  is 
said,  from  his  father’s  court,  and  ordered,  with  his  band  of  male 
followers,  to  seek  for  a  new  home  in  the  north,  from  which  they 
were  never  to  return.  Setting  out  on  their  wanderings,  they 
took  as  their  wives  any  women  whom  they  could  steal  or  capture 
on  the  road,  and  in  this  way  the  Tharu  tribe  was  founded.  It 
was  not  till  they  had  reached  the  Sub-Himalayan  forest,  in  which 
they  still  dwell,  that  they  decided  to  rest  and  settle.  The  soul 
of  Raksha  is  still  believed  to  hover  among  the  people  of  his  tribe, 
just  as  in  ancient  days  he  led  them  safely  through  the  wide 


1  Mr.  E.  Colvin,  Census  Report,  North-  West  Provinces,  1865,  I,  Appendix  60, 

sqq. 

sLoc.  cit.,  33. 

3 IX,  66. 
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wilderness  into  a  new  and  distant  settlement ;  so  in  the  present 
day  he  is  said  to  be  the  guardian  and  guide  of  men  travelling  on 
a  distant  journey.  No  Tharu  ever  sets  out  from  his  village  for 
such  a  purpose  without  first  propitiating  him  with  gifts  and  pro¬ 
mising  him  a  sumptuous  feast  of  flesh,  milk,  and  wine  on  his 
return.  His  presence  is  represented  by  a  mound  of  mud,  with 
a  stone  fixed  in  the  middle,  and  he  delights  in  seeing  the  blood 
of  a  live  capon  dashed  against  this  stone  and  to  feel  its  blood 
trickling  down  the  side.  One  peculiarity  of  this  god  is  that  he 
is  deaf,  an  emblem  of  his  antiquity  ;  and  hence  vows  and  prayer 
are  addressed  to  him  in  a  stentorian  tone  of  voice.  The  title 
Gurua,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to  his  name,  implies  that 
during  his  residence  on  earth  he  was  famous  as  a  wizard  or  medi¬ 
cine  man,  and  acquired  through  this  means  the  kingship  or 
leadership  of  his  tribe.  ” 

8.  Dr.  Oldham  1  believes  that  the  Th&rus  are  Indian 
aborigines  and  certainly  very  different  from 
EththcalThffiarusiM  °f  the  Tartar  Highland  races.  That  the  tribe 
has  suffered  much  admixture  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain.  Mr.  Nesfield  2  writes  : — “  Owing  to  the  intermarriages 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries 
between  Tharu  men  and  Nepalese  women  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Tharu  tribe  has  acquired,  in  some  instances,  a  slightly  Mongo¬ 
lian  cast,  which  shows  itself  chiefly,  but  not  to  a  striking  degree, 
in  slanting  eyes  and  high  cheek  bones.  In  other  respects  their 
physical  characteristics  are  of  the  strictly  Indian  type.  They 
have  long,  wavy  hair,  a  dark,  almost  a  black,  complexion,  and  as 
much  hair  on  the  face  and  body  as  is  usual  with  other  natives  of 
India.  In  stature,  build,  and  gait  they  are  distinctly  Indian  and 
not  Mongolian  ;  nor  have  they  any  traditions  which  connect  their 
origin  with  Nepal.”  One  of  Mr.  Risley’s 3  correspondents  re¬ 
marks  on  the  scantiness  of  their  beards,  but  this  peculiarity  may 
be  due  to  crossing  with  Nepalese  or  Mech.  Mr.  Knowles 4 
says  that  “  some  of  the  women  are  very  fair,  and  are  good  looking 
both  in  face  and  figure ;  though  they  generally  partake  of  the 
Mongolian  style  of  features.  They  prove  themselves  genuine 

iNepdl,  151. 

•  Loc.  cit.,  37. 

3  Tribes  and  Castes,  II,  313,  note. 

4  Loc.  cit.,  210. 
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daughters  of  Eve  by  their  love  of  finery.  They  love  to  adorn 
themselves  with  heavy  silver  armlets,  bracelets,  anklets,  nose-rings 
and  necklaces  of  beads  and  many  coloured  shells.  They  wear  their 
long  black  hair,  not  tied  up  in  a  knot,  but  rolled  into  a  long  horn 
behind.  A  more  frequent  application  of  water  would  make  their 
bright  yellow  skins  look  more  fair  and  healthy.  Their  toe  and 
finger  nails  are  nearly  all  destroyed  from  being  so  constantly  soaked 
in  water  during  the  rice-sowing  season/' 

9.  The  most  probable  explanation  based  on  the  available 
evidence  seems  to  be  that  the  Tharus  are  originally  a  Dravidian 
race  who,  by  alliances  with  Nepalese  and  other  hill  races,  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  Mongolian  physiognomy. 

10.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  wandering  habits 
of  the  Tharus  and  the  varying  influences  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed,  they  tend  to 

break  up  into  a  number  of'  sub-tribes  which  are  very  intricate 
and  not  easily  analysed.  Those  in  Muhamdi  of  Kheri  are  said 
to  be  divided  into  three  endogamous  groups  :  B&na,  Batur,  and 
Malwariya ;  the  last  of  whom  take  their  name  from  Malwara,  a 
province  of  the  Tarai,  lying  east  of  Kanchanpur.  In  Gonda, 
according  to  Mr.  Carnegy,1  they  have  six  endogamous  groups : 
(a)  Gurbans  Katheriya,  who  are  said  to  take  their  name  from 
being  of  the  race  of  Guru  Rikheswar.  They  used  to  wear  the 
Brahmanical  thread,  but  do  not  do  so  dow.  They  drink  spirits, 
eat  flesh  and  fish,  but  not  pork,  and  they  employ  washermen, 
barbers,  and  oil-pressers.  They  marry  by  the  rites  of  tilak  and 
phaldan  ;  (6)  Dingoriya  or  Dingariya,  who  rear  pigs  and  poultry, 
shave  themselves  and  wash  their  own  clothes,  using  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  ashes  of  the  dsan  tree  ( Terminaha  alata  lomentosa). 
They  remove  dead  cattle  with  their  own  hands,  and  are  their  own 
oil-pressers.  They  disregard  all  marriage  ceremonies,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  is  for  the  friends  to  assemble,  kill  and  eat  a  pig,  and 
make  the  t  irl  over  to  her  husband.  They  will  smoke,  but  will 
not  eat  with  the  Manjhi  Musahras ;  (c)  Tharkomahra,  who  per¬ 
form  the  f  ime  mean  occupations  and  ceremonies  as  the  Dingoriya, 
but  in  addition  they  make  earthen  vessels,  and  they  smoke  with 
none  of  the  other  sub-tribes ;  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Tharu- 
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Kumhar;  [<l)  the  Manjhi  Musahra,  who  may  be  connected 
ethnically,  as  they  are  by  function,  with  the  Musahars  of  the 
Vindhyan  plateau,  who  differ  from  the  Dingariya  in  that  they 
are  fishermen  and  carry  the  litters  of  the  Gurbans  Katheriya, 
Dingariya,  and  Purabiya ;  (e)  the  Purabiya  or  “  Eastern  ”  drink 
spirits  and  eat  flesh,  cultivate  land  and  employ  washermen,  barbers 
and  also  Chamars,  to  remove  dead  cattle.  They  smoke  with 
the  Dingariya  and  marry  like  Gurbans  Katheriya  ;  (7)  Dhaikar, 
who  are  mendicants  and  get  fixed  annual  alms  from  the  other  five 
classes.  They  eat  with  the  Dingariya,  and  worship  a  godling  of 
their  own,  named  Kharag. 

11.  According  to  Mr.  Nesfield,1  in  Gorakhpur  the  Tharus 
divide  themselves  into  two  great  sections  :  the  Pachhami  or  “  West¬ 
ern  ”  and  the  Purabi  or  “  Eastern  •”  but  what  or  where  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  is  to  be  found  has  not  been  stated.  The  “  Western,  ”  it 
is  said,  call  themselves  Chhatris,  and  refuse  to  eat  with  the  “  East¬ 
ern.  ”  The  “  Eastern,  ”  again,  divide  themselves  into  the  “  Upper 
Eastern  ”  {Bar kct)  and  the  “  Lower  ”  {Chhnlka).  Among  each 
of  these  again  is  a  large  number  of  smaller  clans,  some  of  the 
names  of  which  are  Dagwariya,  Nawalpuriya,  Marchaha,  Kupa- 
liha,  J ogitharu,  Kositharu,  Kawasiya,  and  Garhwariya.2 3  A  different 
account  of  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  tribe  is  given 
in  the  Gonda  district.  There  the  tribe  divides  itself  into  two 
great  sections  :  the  Dingariya  (who  are  the  Dingoriya  of  Captain 
Thorburn)  and  the  Kathariya,  the  first  of  which  indulges  in  pork, 
and  the  second,  according  to  their  own  statement,  abstain  from  it. 
Other  witnesses,  however,  deny  that  the  Kathariya  abstain  from 
swine’s  flesh.  As  to  the  smaller  sub-divisions  into  which  both 
sections  are  sub-divided,  there  are  such  diversities  of  statement 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth.’'’ 

12.  The  Jugi  Tharus,  according  to  Mr.  Knowles,8  sup¬ 
ply  the  Kanphatas  or  ear-pierced  priests  for  the  temple  sacrifice  at 
Tulasipur,  as  they  are  adepts  in  striking  off  by  a  single  blow  the 
heads  of  the  goats  and  buffaloes  brought  as  an  offering  to  Devi. 
The  two-fold  division  into  Dangariya  and  Kathariya  is  also  given 


1  Loc.  cit.,  39,  sq, 
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by  Mr.  Benett,1  and  is  confirmed  by  a  correspondent  from  the 
Gonda  district,  who  does  not,  however,  admit  that  the  Dangariyas 
abstain  from  pork.  The  names  of  the  sub-sections,  according  to 
another  authority  in  the  Gonda  district,  are  Purabiya,  Dangariya 
Kathariya,  Amara,  Tharjogi,  Khuna,  and  Dingar.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  from  Kheri  gives  them  as  Gorhwaliya,  Pachhihan  or 
“  Western,  ”  Malwariya,  Dangariya,  Suhaniya,  and  Raji,  which 
last  is  usually  regarded  as  a  separate  tribe.  In  Gorakhpur,  besides 
the  list  already  given,  another  enumeration  as  follows  was  furnished : 
Pachhaha  (Barka,  Chhutka),  Kathariya,  Dangariya,  Khon,  Khu- 
siya,  Marehaha,  Kachla,  Kanphata,  Sarkohar,  Nawalpuriha 
The  Tharus  of  Kumaun  gave  another  list  which  contains  only  five 
names  :  Thar,  Batta,  Mahtam,  Rawat,  and  Barwaik ;  the  last  three 
of  which  seem  to  depend  merely  on  status.  The  Tharus  of 
Bhinga,  on  the  edge  of  the  Bahraich  district,  gave  another  list 
containing  seven  names  :  Dangariya,  Kathariya,  Khond,  Dakhar, 
Raji,  Musahar,  Bot.  In  another  part  of  the  Bahraich  district 
the  names  given  were  Kusmaha,  Kathariya,  Bantar,  Dakhar, 
Dundwar,  Kachla,  Rotar,  and  Jogi. 

13.  Another  carefully  prepared  list  comes  from  Balrampur  in 
the  Gonda  district.  It  gives  Dangwariya,  Katheriya,  Umra, 
Jogi,  Dhaker,  Purabiya,  Batar,  Khusiya,  Dhimar,  Unchdih( 
Kumhar,  Khun,  Rautar,  Detwar,  Kuchhila,  Rajbatar,  Dhak- 
wal,  Mandaha,  Musahar,  Dendwar,  Pradhan,  Boksa.  Of  these 
it  is  said  that  the  Dangwariya  take  their  name  from  a  place  called 
Dang,  which  is  somewhere  in  Nepal ;  the  Kathariya  from  a  place 
called  Kathar  in  Deokhur.  Of  the  Umra  it  is  said  that  the  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Dayamur,  “  root  of  mercy/’  the  title  of  the  Kshat- 
riya  Chief  who  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Tharus  and 
finally  joined  them.  Of  the  Jogi  Tharus  the  legend  runs  that  a 
Sadhu  once  kept  a  woman  of  the  Tharu  tribe  as  bis  mistress,  and  their 
descendants  became  known  as  Jogi  Tharu.  They  still  perform  some 
c':  the  rites  of  the  Jogis.  Thus,  they  bury  their  dead  and  erect  over 
the  grave  a  mound  ( sarnddh ).  They  eat  and  drink  from  the  hands 
of  the  Dangwariya  Tharus ;  but  the  Dangwariyas  will  not  take 
food  from  their  hands.  This  is  rather  like  the  relation  of  the 
Pataris  and  Manjhis.  Formerly  it  is  said  that  they  used  to  admit 
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to  their  clan  a  Dangwariya  male  who  cohabited  with  one  of  their 
women  or  a  Dangwariya  woman  who  lived  with  one  of  their  men. 
This  custom  has  now  ceased  in  British  territory,  but  still  prevails 
in  the  hills.  The  Dhaker  are  reported  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Dangwariya.  They  are  mendicants,  who  beg  only  from  Tharus, 
and  are  endogamous.  The  Khun  are  hardly  found  in  British  terri¬ 
tory.  They  live  by  fishing  and  by  attending  sacred  places,  where 
they  dive  for  and  collect  fragments  of  gold  and  coral  which  are 
thrown  into  the  sacred  stream  with  the  ashes  of  the  Hindu  dead. 
The  Pradhan  are  found  in  the  direction  of  Hardwarand  are  the 
same  as  the  Mahton  or  Mahtam  of  the  other  lists.  The  Census 
returns  show  73  sections  of  the  tribe.  Some  of  these  are  taken 
from  Rajput  septs  or  the  names  of  other  tribes,  such  as  Bhagat, 
Gadariya,  Jogi,  Kathariya,  Raghubansi,  Rawat,  and  Rana ;  others 
are  territorial,  as  Bijnauriya  (“  those  of  Bijnaur  ”),  Jaunpuri, 
Kashigauhan,  Motipurha,  Nawalpurha ;  most  of  them  are,  however, 
purely  local  titles,  which  must  await  wider  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  Tarai  and  its  neighbourhood  and  the  local  patois 
of  the  tribe  before  their  meaning  can  be  ascertained. 

14.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  tribal  organization  of 
the  Tharus  is  not  well  established  and  is  constantly  changing  under 
the  influence  of  the  local  surroundings,  and  that  the  landmarks 
between  the  Tharus  and  allied  tribes,  such  as  the  Bhoksas  and  Rajis, 
are  very  uncertain.  The  extensive  lists  given  by  Mr.  Risley  from 
Bihar  contain  some  of  the  names  which  have  been  already  enumer¬ 
ated,  but  it  is  fruitless  to  attempt  to  work  out  the  analogies  in 
detail. 


Marriage  customs. 


15.  Of  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Tharus,  Mr.  Nesfield 
writes  :  —  “  Until  the  nuptial  ceremony  has 
been  completed,  and  the  woman  has  become  the 
recognised  property  of  some  individual  man,  she  is  regarded  as  the 
common  property  of  the  clan,  and  is  treated  accordingly ;  till  then 
there  is  no  restriction  of  intercourse.  Even  when  the  marriage 
knot  has  been  tied,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  it  unloosed  ;  for  the 
contract  is  not  binding  for  life,  or  invested  with  anything  like  a 
sacred  character,  as  it  is  with  the  Hindus,  and  men  can  and  do 
change  their  wives  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation.1  It 
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should  be  added,  however,  that  so  long  as  the  contract  between  the 
man  and  woman  lasts,  the  latter  is  as  chaste  and  faithful  as  any 
wife  could  be.'”  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that  some 
of  the  Tharus  repudiate  the  idea  that  pre-nuptial  license  or  anything 
in  the  form  of  communal  marriage  is  tolerated. 

16.  The  usual  age  for  marriage  on  the  woman’s  part  is  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  a  man  usually  makes  his  first  marriage  at 
about  that  age.  The  Bengal  Tharus  practise  both  infant  and  adult 
marriage  and  one  sub-division  of  them  are  said  to  tolerate  sexual 
intercourse  before  marriage.1  There  is  no  betrothal  in  infancy,  except 
among  some  clans  which  have  come  more  completely  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Hinduism.  According  to  Mr.  Nesfield,  “  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract  is  arranged,  not  by  the  parties  themselves,  but  by  the  fathers 
on  either  side  ;  and  the  pair  for  whom  the  negotiation  is  made  have 
no  power  either  to  choose  or  refuse.  The  father  of  the  youth  goes 
over  to  the  village  or  clan  in  which  the  father  of  the  young  woman 
resides,  and  after  making  his  proposals  for  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
her,  offers  him  a  drink  of  wine,  and  if  the  present  is  accepted,  the 
bargain  is  closed.  The  contract  once  made  is  faithfully  kept  by 
both  parties.  The  price  paid  for  the  woman  may  be  in  cnsh  or 
kind,  and  its  value  depends  on  the  means  of  t^he  purchaser  or  the 
attractiveness  of  the  woman.”  In  Bihar 2  the  bride-price  is 
supposed  to  be  nine  rupees,  but  is  liable  to  vary  according  to  the 
means  of  the  family.  “  The  choice  of  the  bride  is  limited  by  the 
rule  of  exogamy  ;  in  other  words  she  must  not  be  a  blood  relation 
to  the  husband  chosen  for  her,  nor  of  the  same  village,  but  of  some 
outside  village  or  clan.  Wife  capture  is  secretly  practised  to  some 
extent  among  the  Tharus.  Thay  have  been  known  to  carry  off  girls 
by  steahh  from  the  Bhuksa  tribe  conterminous  with  their  own 
borders  on  the  Sarda  river,  and  from  the  Ntpalese  tribes  living  on 
the  outer  spurs  of  the  Himalaya  mountains ;  and  this  practice  of 
getting  wives  from  Nep&l  will  explain  the  slightly  Mongolian  cast 
of  face  which  has  now  become  rather  common,  though  not  universal, 
among  the  Tharu  tribe.  But  though  the  fact  of  wife  capture  has 
become  almost  obsolete,  the  form  is  still  preserved  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  bride  is  conducted  to  her  new  home.  The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  never  goes  to  take  her  away  from  her  own  clan  or  village 
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unless  he  is  accompanied  by  a  select  bodyguard  of  fellow  tribesmen. 
They  enter  the  bride’s  house  in  the  evening,  eat  and  drink  all  they 
can  get  there  in  the  way  of  pig,  goat,  wine,  rice,  and  ghi  ;  and 
then  carry  her  off  on  the  following  morning  led  by  a  band  of  men 
dancers,  men  singers,  and  men  musicians,  while  the  bride  herself 
screams  and  cries  as  if  she  were  being  led  off  by  violence.  All  this 
implies  a  demonstration  of  force,  though  no  such  thing  as  force  is 
really  anticipated  or  intended.” 

17.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  much  the  same  fiction  of  capture  is 
....  ,  found  in  the  marriage  usages  of  other  tribes 

as  well  as  the  Tliarus.  Thus,  writing  of  the 
Eastern  Districts  of  the  Panjab  joining  on  to  these  Provinces,  Mr. 
Ibbetson  1  says :  “  The  strict  rule  of  tribal  exogamy  which  still 

binds  all  classes,  both  Hindu  and  Musalman,  excepting,  however,  the 
priests  and  traders,  who  observe  only  the  prohibitions  of  the  San¬ 
skrit  scriptures,  especially  the  rule  against  marrying  from  neighbour¬ 
ing  village,  the  formal  nature  of  the  wedding  procession,  which 
must  be  as  far  as  possible  mounted  on  horses,  and  in  which  males 
only  may  take  part,  the  preparatory  oiling  of  the  bridegroom,  the 
similar  treatment  of  the  bride  being,  perhaps,  a  later  institution, — all 
point  to  marriage  by  capture.  So  does  the  use  of  the  bloody  hand 
at  both  villages.  The  marking  all  the  turnings  from  the  village 
gate  to  the  bride’s  house  may  be  a  survival  of  a  very  common  inter¬ 
mediate  stage,  where  the  bridegroom  visits  the  bride  by  stealth. 
The  rule  that  the  procession  must  reach  the  girl’s  village  after  mid¬ 
day,  must  not  enter  the  village,  but  remain  outside  in  a  place  allot¬ 
ted  to  them,  the  fight  between  the  girl’s  and  boy’s  parties  at  the 
door  of  the  bride’s  house,  the  rule  that  the  girl  shall  wear  nothing 
belonging  to  herself,  the  hiding  of  the  girl  from  the  boy’s  people  at 
the  wedding  ceremony, — all  point  to  marriage  by  capture.  So  does  the 
rule  by  which  the  boy’s  party  must  not  accept  food  at  the  hands  of 
the  girl’s  people  after  the  wedding,  and  must  pay  for  what  they  eat 
on  the  succeeding  night,  and  the  fiction  by  which  the  girl’s  father 
is  compelled  to  ignore  all  payment  of  money  by  the  bridegroom’s 
friends.  The  bloody  hand  stamped  on  the  shoulder  of  the  boy’s 
father  by  the  girl’s  mother  as  he  departs,  and  the  custom  which 
directs  the  girl  to  go  off  bewailing  some  one  of  her  male  relatives, 
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who  has  lately  died,  saying  ‘  Oh !  my  father  is  dead  I 
‘  Oh !  my  brother  is  dead  ’  are  veiy  marked  j  as  is  the  fight 
with  sticks  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Finally  we 
have  the  rule  that  after  the  ceremonial  goings  and  comings  are 
over,  the  wife  must  never  visit  her  father’s  house  without 
liis  special  leave,  and  the  fact  that  the  village  into  which  his 
daughter  is  married  is  utterly  tabooed  for  her  father,  her  elder 
brother,  and  all  her  near  elder  relatives.  They  may  not  go  into  it, 
or  even  drink  water  from  a  well  in  that  village,  for  it  is  shameful 
to  take  anything  from  one’s  daughter  or  her  belongings.  Even  her 
more  distant  elder  relations  will  not  eat  or  drink  from  the  house 
into  which  the  girl  is  married,  though  they  do  not  taboo  the  whole 
village.  The  boy’s  father  can  go  to  the  girl’s  village  by  leave  of 
her  father,  but  not  without.  Similarly,  all  words  denoting  male 
relations  by  marriage  are  commonly  used  as  terms  of  abuse,  as,  for 
instance,  susra ,  sala,  bahnoi,  jamdi,  or  father-in-law,  wife’s  brother, 
sister’s  husband,  and  daughter’s  husband.  Of  these  the  first  two 
are  considered  so  offensive  that  they  are  seldom  used  in  their  ordi¬ 
nary  sense.”  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Ibbetson,  as  thus  given,  have  been  disputed.1 

18.  Among  the  Tharus,  to  complete  the  analogy  to  the  old 
custom  of  wife  capture,  there  is  no  celebration  of  nuptial  ceremonies 
after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  have  come  to  their  journey’s  end. 
As  soon  as  they  enter  the  house  appointed  for  they  are,  ipso  facto, 
man  and  wife.  Mr.  Ilia  ley  2  remarks  that  slight  traces  of  the 
form  of  capture  may  perhaps  be  discerned  in  the  ritual,  but  these 
are  not  very  marked  among  the  Tharus  of  Bihar.  “  Brahmans 
officiate  as  priests,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  bride  usually  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  the  Mardaniya  and  Chit- 
waniya  sub-tribes  the  bridegroom’s  party,  instead  of  being  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  bride’s  people,  are  expected  to  feast  the  latter  for 
three  days  before  the  bride  is  produced.  No  second  ceremony 
fgauna)  is  performed  when  the  bride  goes  finally  to  live  with  her 
husband.  When  she  is  married  as  an  adult,  she  goes  to  her  hus¬ 
band  at  once,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  deemed  proper  for  her  to  spend 
one  night  at  her  husband’s  house  immediately  after  marriage.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  visit  she  and  the  relations  who  accompany  her 
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are  entertained  at  a  feast  called  dulhi  bhatdwonj  giving  rice  to  the 
bride/  which  celebrates  her  formal  admission  into  the  sept  to  which 
her  husband  belongs.  If  she  is  still  an  infant,  she  is  taken  L*ck 
next  day  to  her  parents'  house  by  her  brother-in-law,  and  remains 
there  until  she  has  attained  sexual  maturity." 

19.  Among  the  Dangariyas  of  Gonda  it  is  forbidden  to  in¬ 
troduce  women  of  low  castes,  such  as  the  Kori,  Chamar,  or  Musal- 
man ;  but  if  one  of  the  sept  can  induce  a  woman  of  a  caste  higher  than 
his  own  to  live  with  him,  the  union  is  recognised,  and  children  born 
of  the  pair  are  regarded  as  legitimate  and  enjoy  full  tribal  rights. 

20.  In  Gorakhpur  the  betrothal  is  arranged  by  neighbours  and 
friends  on  both  sides,  and  the  pledge  of  the  engagement  is  the 
sending  of  twelve  cups  ( tarahi )  of  spirits  by  the  father  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  When  this  is  accepted  the  engage¬ 
ment  is  complete.  There  are  three  forms  of  marriage  ceremony  in 
vogue  :  the  Pachhiwdhan  or  “  Western/'  the  Purbiha  or  “  Eastern  " 
and  the  Bhoj  or  “  Banquet.  "  The  most  respectable  form,  in  which 
the  rites  are  done  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  whose  father  provides  a 
suitable  dowry,  is  known  as  Pachhiwdhdn.  In  the  Purbiha  form  no 
dowry  is  given.  The  Bhoj  is  the  least  respectable  of  all,  and  is  only 
done  by  the  very  lowest  members  of  the  tribe.  The  binding  portion 
of  all  three  forms  is  the  sendurbandhan,  when  the  youth  applies 
vermilion  (sendur)  to  the  parting  ( mdng )  of  the  girl's  hair. 

21.  Tharu  marriages  are  usually  done  in  the  early  spring  ;  but 
this  is  not  essential,  and  they  have  not  reached  the  stage  when  the 
rite  cannot  be  done  except  on  a  lucky  day  selected  by  a  Brahman 
astrologer.  Polygamy,  divorce  in  the  form  of  the  expulsion  from 
the  house  of  the  faithless  wife  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
widow  marriage,  and  the  levirate  under  the  usual  restrictions  are  all 
allowed.  Divorced  women  can  marry  again  like  widows,  and  both 
classes  are  distinguished  by  the  title  urari,  or  (C  selected,  ”  from 
women  who  were  married  as  virgins  by  the  full  ritual.  The  social 
status  of  a  married  widow  or  divorced  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of 
a  regularly  married  wife ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  succession  both 
rank  alike. 

22.  Of  the  Tharu  birth  rites  Mr.  Nesfield  1  writes  : — “  After  the 

birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  not  allowed 
Birth  ntes.  to  taste  food  or  water  for  two  days.  On  the 


1  Loc.  cit.,  16. 
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third  day  she  is  allowed  to  drink  as  much  wine  as  she  desires,  and 
some  is  rubbed  over  her  body.  Tharu  women  assist  each  other  at 
the  time  o£  childbirth.  They  are  said  to  be  very  skilful  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  and  Chamar  women  are  not  employed  for  such  purposes  as 
among  Hindus.  They  have  a  form  of  lustral  ceremony  or  baptism 
for  the  benefit  of  new-born  babes.  On  the  day  of  its  birth  the 
child  is  immersed  in  water,  while  the  oldest  man  in  the  family 
pronounces  over  it  certain  auspicious  words.  After  the  immersion 
ceremony  is  over,  the  child  is  fumigated  with  fire  and  smoke ;  a 
tuft  of  dry  kdns  or  Icusa  grass  is  dug  out  by  the  roots.  After 
placing  the  head  of  a  snake  and  the  sting  of  a  scorpion  inside  the 
tuft,  they  set  it  on  fire,  holding  the  flame  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  the  child  is  lying.  The  ingredients  taken  from  the 
snake  and  scorpion  are  intended  to  render  the  child  proof  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  against  the  attack  of  secret  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  An  iron  tool  is  kept  in  the  room  where  the  child  sleeps  to 
avert  the  Evil  Eye,  When  the  child  is  four  or  five  months  old,  a 
name  is  selected  for  it,  and  this  is  bestowed  before  an  assembly  of 
friends  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  household.  ” 

23.  Among  the  more  Hinduised  Tharu s  of  Gonda,  a  Chamarin  is 
sometimes  called  in  at  births,  and  after  six  days  her  place  is  taken  by 
the  wife  of  the  barber.  All  Tharus,  except  the  Kathariyas,  starve  the 
mother  after  delivery,  and  she  is  not  fed  without  a  preparatory  offering 
of  laddu  sweetmeats  to  Bhagawati.  On  the  twelfth  day  the 
birth  pollution  is  removed  by  a  bath.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
couvade. 

24.  Among  the  Tharus  if  a  man  is  childless,  he  adopts  one  of 

his  nephews,  in  preference  the  son  of  his 

Adoption. 

elder  brother.  He  assembles  the  clansman 
and  taking  the  boy  in  his  lap,  he  puts  his  cap  on  his  head,  which 
signifies  that  he  is  his  son.  Among  the  Dangwariya  sept  in 
Gonda,  when  a  man  marries  a  widow  he  very  often  adopts  her  son 
by  her  first  marriage,  and  the  son  thus  adopted  receives  a  larger 
share  of  the  inheritance  than  the  issue  of  -the  marriage  with  his 
mother. 

25.  Earth  burial  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  way  in  which  the 

^  ,  Tharus  formerly  disposed  of  their  dead  ;  but 

Death  customs.  .... 

cremation  is  now  taking  its  place,  except  in 

the  case  of  those  who  die  of  cholera  or  small-pox  ;  these  are  always 
interred. 
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“  After  cremation  the  ashes  are  scattered  in  the  nearest  river. 
Before,  however,  the  corpse  has  been  disposed  of  by  either  rite,  it 
is  usual  to  paint  it  with  vermilion  and  expose  it  for  one  night  on 
a  mound  outside  the  house.  From  this  mound,  as  from  a  strong¬ 
hold,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  is  supposed  to  scare  away  wild  animals 
from  the  crops.1  Whether  the  body  is  buried  or  burnt,  the 
ceremony  is  always  performed  on  the  southern  side  of  the  village, 
a  notion  probably  borrowed  from  the  Hindus,  who  consider  that 
the  north  is  the  region  commonly  frequented  by  divine  spirits,  and 
the  south  by  human  souls.2  The  man  who  puts  the  first  fire  to 
the  funeral  pyre  is  considered  to  be  unclean  from  having  brought 
himself  within  dangerous  reach  of  the  contagion  of  death.  He  is 
therefore,  kept  at  a  distance  for  ten  days  after  cremation,  and 
compelled  to  live  entirely  alone.  On  the  expiry  of  the  tenth  (or 
the  thirteenth  as  some  Tharus  relate)  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
meet  at  the  house  where  he  died,  and  after  undergoing  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  shaving,  they  hold  a  feast  of  the  dead.  The  banquet  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  purpose  consists  of  cooked  flesh  and  wine,  the  scent 
and  smoke  of  which  are  intended  to  refresh  the  departed  soul ;  the 
solid  parts,  that  is,  the  flesh  and  wine,  themselves  are  consumed  by 
the  living.”  Mr.  Nesfield  3  suggests  that  the  funeral  feast  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  relations  developed  into  the  feeding  of  Brahmans, 
because  while  offerings  to  the  dead  should  be  made  through  fire, 
Mauu 4 *  taught  that  “  there  is  no  difference  between  fire  and  a 
Brahman,”  and  that  an  oblation  of  food  to  such  a  holy  man  is 
“  an  offering  in  the  fire  of  a  sacerdotal  mouth.” 

26.  “  In  certain  rare  cases  the  burial  rite  is  performed  in  a 
manner  distinct  from  either  of.  those  already  described.  A  man 
noted  above  his  fellows  for  wisdom  in  counsel,  bravery  ir.  the  chase, 
or  knowledge  of  the  magical  or  medicinal  arts,  is  buried  under  the 
floor  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  living  before  his  spirit  departed. 
The  house  thenceforth  becomes  a  temple,  and  ceases  to  be  used 
as  a  dwelling-place  for  man.6  The  soul  of  the  dead  becomes  its 


1  With  this  compare  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  I,  257,  sqq. ;  Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture,  II,  150. 

:  Manu,  Institutes,  III,  206 ;  for  tho  situation  of  Yamapura  or  Yamasodana, 
see  Monier-Williams,  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  290. 

3 Spencer,  loc.  cit.,  I,  U>5,sqq.  ;  Tylor,  loc.  cit.,  II,  30. 

4 Institutes,  III,  212,  91  :  168. 

&  Spencer,  loc  cit.,  I,  251. 
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occupant,  and  it  lives  there  to  bless  those  whom  it  has  left  behind. 
At  periods  of  three  or  six  months  after  the  death,  the  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  deceased  assemble  round  his  grave  or  temple 
and  make  an  effigy  in  clay,  parts  of  which  are  painted  in  various 
colours,  intended  to  reproduce  the  appearance  of  resuscitated  life. 
His  worshippers  fall  down  weeping  and  wailing  before  the  image, 
and  place  offerings  of  cooked  flesh  and  wine  at  its  feet.  Presently, 
at  a.  given  signal,  as  soon  as  the  soul  of  the  dead  is  believed  to 
have  been  propitiated  by  the  scent  of  roast  meat  and  the  fumes 
of  wine,  they  commence  to  dance  and  sing  with  every  expression 
of  joy  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  are  closed  with  consuming 
the  solid  parts  of  the  offering/’ 

27.  According  to  another  account  from  Gonda,  the  dead  are  cre¬ 
mated,  except  those  who  have  died  without  heirs,  and  these  are  buried. 
The  Jogi  Tharus,  as  already  stated,  raise  a  mound  ( samddh )  over 
the  graves  of  their  dead.  When  a  corpse  is  cremated,  they  bury  the 
ashes  on  the  spot  or  throw  them  into  a  neighbouring  stream.  Only 
a  few,  who  are  more  completely  Hinduised,  carry  the  bones  to  the 
Ganges.  When  a  person  dies  of  pestilence,  the  body  is  buried  for 
the  time,  and,  when  the  plague  is  over,  disinterred  and  cremated. 
They  shave  the  hair  of  the  corpse,  cut  the  nails,  bathe  it,  and  rub 
it  with  tibtan ,  consisting  of  ground  mustard  mixed  with  turmeric 
and  water.  It  is  then  carried  on  a  cot  to  the  cremation  ground. 
The  mourners  take  with  them  some  pulse,  rice,  ghi,  and  some 
earthen  vessels.  Before  the  corpse  is  burnt,  they  make  two  fire¬ 
places  on  which  they  place  two  vessels,  in  which  each  of  the 
mourners,  by  turn,  cooks  some  rice  and  pulse.  Then  the  corpse  is 
placed  upon  the  pyre,  and  the  chief  mourner  walks  seven  times 
round  it  and  sets  fire  to  it.  On  their  return  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  his  widow  and  children  wash  some  copper  pice  in  water 
and  sprinkle  it  over  the  party  of  mourners.  The  relatives  supply 
some  spirits  and  the  friends  sharbat,  which  are  mixed  together  and 
drunk  by  all  presei  t.  The  man  who  burns  the  pyre  secludes 
himself  ten  days  in  the  case  of  a  dead  man  and  nine  days  for  a 
woman.  The  Kathariya  and  Dangwariva  septs  keep  a  lamp 
burning  in  the  house  for  ten  days  after  the  death  to  give  light  to 
the  ghost  when  it  comes  to  visit  its  home.  On  the  tenth  day  they 
feast  their  clansmen,  and  on  the  thirteenth  Brahmans.  The  other 
Tharus  perform  the  rites  in  the  ordinary  Hindu  way. 
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28.  The  religion  of  the  more  primitive  branches  of  the  Thdrus 

.  is  based  on  a  belief  in  ghosts  and  consists  of 

Religion. 

little  else  ;  the  Tharus  of  the  plains  are  be- 
coming  rapidly  Hinduised.  The  soul  is  believed  to  survive  the  body, 
wandering  forth  into  space  and  frequenting  the  haunts  of  the 
living  sometimes  with  malignant,  sometimes  with  friendly,  inten¬ 
tions.  “  One  Tharu,  on  being  questioned  what  became  of  the 

soul  after  death,  gave  an  answer,  which  verifies,  with  remarkable 
♦ 

closeness,  the  explanation  of  the  ghost  theory  given  by  Dr.  Tylor. 
He  said  that  at  the  time  of  sleep  his  soul  or  second  self  leaves  him 
and  wanders  about  at  will ;  and  as  he  was  not  able  to  say  where 
his  soul  goes  to  or  what  it  does  during  the  intervals  of  sleep,  so  he 
con  Id  not  pretend  to  say  what  became  of  it  after  the  final  sleep  of 
death  had  set  in.1  ” 

29.  Mr.  Knowles,  whose  knowledge  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Tharus 
is  unique,  writes2 — It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  people  would 
be  very  superstitious.  The  bhuts  or  demons  lurking  in  the  forest 
trees,  especially  the  weird  semal  or  cotton  tree  ( bombax  hept.aphylla ) 
and  the  pre/s  or  spirits  of  the  dead  lead  there  a  very  miserable 
life.  When  the  last  ray  of  light  leaves  the  forest,  and  the  darkness 
settles  down  upon  their  villages,  all  the  Tharu  men  and  women 
and  children  huddle  together  inside  their  fast-closed  huts  in  mortal 
dread  of  these  ghostly  beings,  more  savage  and  cruel  than  the 
leopards,  tigers,  and  bears  that  now  prowl  about  for  their  prey. 
Only  the  terrible  cry  of  “  Fire  13  will  bring  these  poor  fear-stricken 
creatures  to  open  their  doors  and  remove  the  heavy  barriers 
from  their  huts  at  night  ■  and  even  in  the  day  time,  amid  the 
hum  of  human  life,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle  no  Tharu — man,  woman  or  child — will  ever  venture  along 
a  forest  line  without  casting  a  leaf,  a  branch,  or  a  piece  of  old  rag 
upon  the  Bansati  formed  at  the  entrance  of  the  deep  woods,  to  save 
themselves  from  the  many  diseases  and  accidents  the  goblins  and 
malicious  spirits  of  the  forests  can  bring  upon  and  cause  them. 
The  Bansati  or  ‘  good  spirit ;  of  the  woods  is  a  square  space  cut  in 
the  ground  six  feet  by  six  covered  with  pine  branches.  ” 

30.  The  Tharu  patron  saint  Raksha  or  Rikheswar  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Mr.  ltisley  3  thinks  that  he  is  identical  with  the 


1  Nesfield,  loc.  c it.,  18,  sq.  ;  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  I,  436,  sqq. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  214. 

3  Ibid,  II,  315. 
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Rikhmun  of  the  Musahar  Bhuiyas.  Malignant  spirits  “  cause 
fever,  ague,  cough,  dysentery,  fainting,  headache,  madness,  bad 
dreams,  and  pains  of  all  sorts.  In  fact  the  Tharus  have  no  conception 
of  natural  disease,  and  no  belief  in  natural  death,  except  what  is 
faintly  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  physical  decay.  Their  state, 
therefore,  would  be  one  of  utter  helplessness,  were  it  not  for  the 
reputed  skill  of  medium  men  or  sorcerors,  who  profess  to  have  the 
power  to  control  the  spirits  of  the  air,  or  to  interpret  their  griev¬ 
ances  or  wants.  In  the  Tharu  language  these  men  are  called 
Bararar ;  but  the  titles  of  Guru,  Gurua,  Bhagat,  Nyotya,  Ojhait, 
all  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Hindi,  are  now  in  common  use, 
though  even  of  these  the  last  two  are  probably  of  aboriginal  or  non- 
Sanskritic  origin.  The  power  of  the  medicine  man  is  tremendous. 
He  has  a  host  of  liege  spirits  at  his  command.  Not  only  can  he 
expel  a  fiend  from  the  body  of  a  sufferer,  but  he  can  produce 
suffering  or  death  by  driving  a  malignant  spirit  into  the  body  of 
his  foe.  In  order  to  exorcise  an  evil  spirit,  he  holds  in  his  left  hand 
some  ashes  of  cowdung,  or  grains  of  mustard  seed,  or  wild  nuts, 
and  after  breathing  some  mystical  virtue  into  them  by  the  utterance 
of  a  spell,  he  causes  the  patient  to  eat  them,  or  has  them  attached 
to  his  arm.  One  of  the  spells  uttered  at  such  times  is  as  follows. 
It  is  addressed  to  Kalika,  the  Tharu  goddess  of  death  and  patroness 
of  the  magical  arts  : — 

Gurhai  Gur  sair,  Gur  tantra  mantra,  Gur  ; 
lakhai  niranjan  ;  toka  sohai  phulka  bhdr  ; 
llamka  sohai  gun  vidya  kai  bhdr  ; 

Yahan  kai  vidya  nahin, 

Kamru  Kdm  kai  vidya  ; 

Jaise  vidya  Kamru  Kdm.  kai  Idgai,  waise  vidya.  Idgai  mor. 

The  language  is  that  of  bad  and  scarcely  intelligible  Hindi  and 
may  be  rendered  thus  : — 

“  The  Guru  Kalika  is  great ;  she  is  everything ;  she  is  magic  by 
deeds  ( tantra ) ;  she  is  magic  by  words  [mantra).  She  points  out 
the  way  to  relief.  Thou,  O  Kalika,  deservest  to  be  heaped  with 
flowers  !  I  too  deserve  to  be  heaped  with  secret  wisdom,  the  wisdom 
of  Kamru  Kam,  not  the  wisdom  of  the  country.  Whatever  effect 
the  knowledge  of  Kamru  Kam  produces,  such  effects  let  my  know¬ 
ledge  produce  also. 33 

81.  Mr.  Knowles 1  says  “  Their  religion  is  as  simple  as  them- 


1  Loc.  cit.,  212, 
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selves.  A  very  primitive  piece  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  Mahadeva 
stone,  near  which  is  erected  a  long  stick,  with  a  bit  of  red  cloth 
fastened  to  the  top,  is  all  they  have  as  an  object  of  worship ;  and  I 
found  a  very  few  in  a  village  pay  any  attention  even  to  this.  They 
have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  they  call  Narayan,  who  gives 
them  sunshine  and  rain  and  harvests  ;  but  they  have  no  proper  idea 
how  this  great,  far-off  Being  is  to  be  approached  and  worshipped. 
I  found  about  five  Tharus,  who  iiacl  taken  to  themselves  the  luxury 
of  a  Brahman  Gura  from  Balrampur,  and  who  carried  on  puja  in 
the  usual  Hindu  orthodox  way.'” 

32.  “  The  goddess  who  presides  over  life  and  death,  and  whom  the 
Tharus  believe  to  be  the  supreme  power  in  the  universe,  is  Kalika,. 
one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Devi,  Durga  or  Kali,  at  whose  name 
all  India  trembles,  especially  the  low  tribes  and  the  casteless  tribes, 
among  whom  she  originally  sprung.  One  of  her  titles  in  Oudh  is 
Sonmat  or  Sonwat,  “  the  crescent  headed ;  ”  Chandika  Devi  is  the 
goddess  of  the  Bhars,  and  her  name  means  the  same.  Mari,  the 
patron  goddess  of  Kanjars,  is  also  worshipped  by  them.  She  appears 
to  be  identical  with  Samai  or  Samaiya,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Bucha¬ 
nan,1  is  a  Tharu  deity.  Medicine  men  look  to  Kalika  as  the 
special  patroness  of  their  art.  To  the  fair  sex  she  is  the  goddess  of 
parturition,  and  her  aid  is  specially  invoked  by  women  who  have 
had  no  children.  All  classes  combine  to  give  her  a  periodical  ovation, 
accompanied  by  much  dancing,  banqueting,  and  drinking  of  wine, 
about  the  middle  of  October.  Tharus  also  take  part  in  the  huge 
animal  sacrifice  performed  at  the  celebrated  altar  in  Devi  Patan,  in 
the  Gonda  district.  Such  is  her  thirst  for  blood  that  at  this  time 
twenty  buffaloes,  two  hundred  and  fifty  goats,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pigs  are  slaughtered  daily,  for  ten  days  continuously. 
The  sacrifice  is  vicarious,  the  blood  of  the  buffaloes,  etc.,  being  in¬ 
tended  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  human  victims.  This  loathsome 
festival  is  thronged  with  visitors  from  the  plains  of  India  and  from, 
the  hills  of  Nepal,  Sikkhim  and  Bhutan.”2 

33.  “  Another  deity  revered  by  Tharus,  and  like  Kalika  of 
indigenous  or  non-Aryan  origin,  is  her  consort  Siva,  known  chiefly 
among  Tharus  by  the  name  of  Bhairava,  'The  Terrible, 3  Thakur, 

‘  The  Lord, 1  and  amongst  Hindus  1  y  that  of  Mahadeva,  ‘  The 


1  Eastern  India,  II,  380. 

!Nesfield,  loc,  cit.,  27. 
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Great  God.  *  He,  like  his  spouse,  is  a  god  of  destruction  and  thirst 
for  blood.  But  he  is  chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Tharus  as  the 
author  of  reproduction,  of  which  a  stone  lingam,  as  among  Hindus, 
is  made  the  symbol.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  for  a  Tharu 
to  erect  a  mud  mound  in  front  of  his  house,  and  fix  an  upright  pole 
in  the  centre,  to  represent  the  presence  of  this  phallic  divinity. 
Nature  worship  among  Tharus  is  represented  by  two  deities  of 
some  importance.  One  is  Madhu  the  god  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
specially  of  the  rice  wine  made  by  themselves.  He  represents 
the  goddess  Varunani,  Varuni,  Mada  or  Sura  of  Vaishnavism.1 
The  other  is  Dharchandi,  *  the  patroness  of  cattle, 3  though  her 
name  would  imply  that  she  was  at  first  intended  to  personate  the 
Earth.  Her  shrine,  like  those  of  the  deities  already  named,  is  a 
mound  of  c^y.  The  mound  dedicated  to  Dharchandi  is  studded 
with  short  wooden  crosses,  on  which  rice,  pulse,  and  other 
produce  of  the  fields  are  offered,  and  always  on  plates  of  leaf.  Her 
shrine  is  so  placed  that  all  the  cattle  of  the  village,  together  with 
the  swine,  sheep,  and  goats,  pass  it  on  going  out  to  graze,  and  repass 
it  on  their  return.  When  the  cattle  sicken  or  die,  larger  and  more 
valuable  offerings  are  made.  Neither  of  these  deities  is  known  or 
worshipped  by  other  natives  of  Upper  India.”  In  Champaran, 
Kub  is  worshipped  as  a  village  deity  by  casting  sweetmeats  down 
a  well  ( hudn )  and  smearing  vermilion  on  its  rim. 2 

34.  In  Gonda,  besides  the  worship  of  Mahadeva  and  Bhaga- 
wati,  the  Jogi  Tharus  worship  a  deified  worthy  known  as  Ratinath. 
They  have  also  minor  village  deities,  known  as  Garar  Bir,  Kali, 
and  Deohar,  or  the  collective  village  pantheon.  Bhagawati  is  wor¬ 
shipped  on  the  tenth  of  Kuar  with  a  sacrifice  of  a  pig  or  a  fowl  and 
with  an  offering  of  milk  and  wine.  At  the  same  time  the  brethren 
are  fed  on  sweetmeat.  If  there  are  several  Tharu  families  in  a 
village,  they  will  each  feed  the  brethren  on  successive  days.  Those 
who  are  poor  feed  only  one  member  of  each  family  of  the  brethren. 
Mahadeva  is  worshipped  daily  with  an  offering  of  sandal,  washed 
rice  ( achhat ),  flowers,  incense,  alighted  lamp,  and  water.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Garar  Bir  and  Kali  is  done  in  the  months  of  Jeth,  Bhadon, 
and  Aghan.  In  the  months  of  Jeth  and  Bhadon  the  offering  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pig,  goat,  ram,  fowl,  wine,  and  milk.  In  Aghan  they 


1  Monier-Williams,  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  108. 

2  Risley,  loc.  cit,,  II,  316. 
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offer  the  m.aguri  fish  ( macropteronatus  magur),  fowls,  eggs,  rats, 
wine,  and  milk.  The  above  is  the  rule  among  the  "Dangwariya  Tharus, 
The  Kathariya  offer  a  ram  in  Asarh,  and  in  Aghan  a  mixture 
of  new  rice,  ghi,  and  sugar.  The  offerings  are  consumed  by  the 
worshippers,  The  worship  of  these  deities  is  often  carried  on  by  a 
general  subscription  among  all  the  Tharu  residents  of  the  village. 

35.  In  Gorakhpur  their  chief  objects  of  worship  are  Mahadeva 
and  Bhawani.  They  have  also  a  crowd  of  minor  godlings,  such  as 
Sawan,  Lutta,  Mangan,  the  Jak  and  Jakni,  who  are  field  godlings  ; 
Brahm,  a  deified  Brahman  ghost  ;  Mari,  the  goddess  of  death,  and 
Bagheswari,  the  tiger  goddess.  Of  the  origin  and  attributes  of 
these  godlings  they  are  quite  ignorant.  Sawan,  Lutta,  and  Mangan 
receive  a  sacrifice  of  a  cock  at  the  Nauratri ;  Bagheswari  is  worshiped 
through  a  Gurua  or  Ojha  with  an  offering  of  rice-milk.  After 
sowing  the  autumn  crops,  Jak  and  Jakni  receive  an  offering  of  some 
oilcake  and  a  chicken.  At  the  same  time  a  cock  is  offered  to  Mari. 
Brahm  is  worshipped  at  any  time  of  sickness  or  other  trouble  with 
an  oblation  of  milk. 

36.  Tharus  hold  three  animals  sacred  above  all  others,  and  these 

they  would  deem  it  a  sacrilege  to  destroy — 
Animal^and  plant  wor-  ^he  C0Wj  the  serpent,  and  the  monkey, — of 
which  the  cow  and  monkey  are  probably 
adored  through  the  example  of  their  Hindu  neighbours.  The  snake 
has  a  special  service  at  the  Nagpanchami.  The  only  tree  to  which 
they  appear  to  show  any  particular  respect  is  the  pipal . 

37.  In  the  spring  Tharus  observe  the  annual  festival  of  fire,  an 

observance  “  resembling,  in  many  respects,  the 
Holi  of  the  Hindus,  and  known  to  Tharus 
themselves  by  this  and  no  other  name.  A  mound  of  earth  is  pre¬ 
pared,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  pole  is  fixed  in  a  vertical  position,  the 
phallic  emblem  of  reproductive  energy.  Offerings  of  turmeric, 
hemp,  dhatura ,  and  other  pungent  or  odorous  herbs  are  placed  upon 
the  pole  and  mound  by  the  assembled  people.  Straw  and  stubble 
and  sticks  are  then  piled  around  the  pole ;  and  the  oldest  or  most 
respected  man  in  the  assembly  puts  fire  to  it.  After  the  bonfire  has 
burnt  itself  out,  they  amuse  themselves  with  dancing,  playing  the 
drum  and  cymbals,  pelting  each  other  with  coloured  powder,  sing¬ 
ing  amorous  songs,  and  cracking  lascivious  joke6.  The  evening  is 
spent  in  feasting  on  roast  meats  and  rice  and  drinking  wine.  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  the  Hindu  form  of  the  Holi  is 
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that  the  same  gods  and  demi-gods  are  not  honoured  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  and  that  the  Tharus  have  retained  the  old  phallic  emblem, 
which  among  Hindus  has  gone  entirely  out  of  use:”  1  As  has  been 
shown  elsewhere,2  this  probably  represents  a  more  primitive  form 
of  the  usage  than  that  at  present  prevailing  among  Hindus.  We 
have  met  a  similar  usage  among  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  Mirzapur, 
who  burn  the  old  year  (sambat  jaldna)  in  the  form  of  a  stake.  In 
Gorakhpur,  where  the  Tharus  have  come  more  completely  under 
Brahmanieal  influence,  they  observe  all  the  ordinary  Hindu 
festivals. 

38.  Mr.  Nesfield  3  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  social 

life  of  the  Tharus.  They  live  by  hunting 
S'JOocoupattion“d  and  fishing,  gathering  forest  fruits  and 
vegetables,  grazing  cows  and  buffaloes,  mak¬ 
ing  ghi,  keeping  pigs,  fowls,  and  goats,  and  practising  a  rude  form 
of  agriculture.  e(  As  hunters  they  despise  and  shun  such  vermin 
as  jackals,  snakes,  and  lizards.  The  animals  which  they  chiefly 
hunt  are  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and  other  large 
game  in  which  their  forests  still  abound.  They  also  lay  snares  for 
the  porcupine  ( sahi )  and  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  considered  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pig.  Sometimes,  but  only  when 
they  are  pressed  for  food,  they  will  eat  field  rats.  They  are  fond 
of  hares  when  they  can  catch  them,  and  they  are  not  averse  to 
the  flesh  of  the  river  tortoise.  When  the  stock  of  meat  happens 
to  become  larger  than  they  can  consume  at  once,  their  mode  of 
preserving  it  is  by  cutting  it  into  strips  and  drying  it  in  the  sun.'” 

39.  Mr.  Knowles  4  remarks  that  though  the  men  and  boys  go 
about  almost  in  a  nude  state,  with  only  a  piece  of  cloth  hung  loose 
in  front,  held  by  a  string  fastened  round  the  waist,  yet  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  tribe  are  so  well  clothed  that  only  the  arms  and 
feet  are  left  exposed. 

40.  Jn  Gonda  they  eat  pork,  and  the  flesh  of  deer  and  those 
cloven-footed  animals  which  ordinary  Hindus  eat,  fowls,  fish,  both 
scaled  and  scaleless,  tortoises,  rats  and  hares.  They  will  not  eat 
beef,  or  the  flesh  of  the  monkey,  crocodile,  snake,  lizard,  jackal,  and 


1  Nesfield,  loc,  cit.,  30. 

3  Introduction  to  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore,  391,  sq, 

3  Loc.cit.,  3,  sqq . 

4  Loc,  cit,,  210. 
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other  vermin.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Gorakhpur  ;  but  here  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  towards  the  restrictions  in  force 
among  Rajputs,  of  whom  they  claim  to  form  a  branch.  In  Gonda 
all  Tharus  will  smoke  together.  The  Kusumha,  Dahel,  Lampochhna 
and  Parpariya  or  Palpharaha  septs  eat  kachchi  and  drink  together. 
These  will  not  eat  with  Kumhar  Jogi  and  Dhaker.  But  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  eat  from  the  Kusumha.  The  Dangwariya  and  Katheri- 
ya  will  eat  pakki  together.  The  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  of  the 
hills  will  not  touch  food  from  any  Tharu  ;  but  they  will  drink  water 
drawn  by  members  of  the  Dangwariya  sept.  The  Brahmans  of 
the  plains  will  drink  water  drawn  by  the  Katheriyas.  Their  chief 
fishing  implements  are  the  hook  and  line,  the  net  and  the  funnel- 
shaped  basket.  They  often  poison  the  water  and  catch  fish  in  this 
way.  Their  favourite  root  is  a  plant  of  the  yam  species,  which 
grows  freely  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Wild  lice,  the  flower  of  the 
mahua  tree  ( bassia  latifolia)  and  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig  tree  are 
gathered  in  their  several  seasons.  Until  recently  they  used  to  cul¬ 
tivate  in  a  rude  way  by  cutting  and  burning  down  the  jungle,  but 
now  they  cultivate  the  transplanted  rice  throughout  the  Tarai,  and 
they  have  a  valuable  source  of  food  in  the  plantain  which  grows 
plentifully  around  their  villages.  Mr.  Knowles 1  writes  that  “  the 
rice  which  is  not  carefully  taken  out  of  the  husk  and  is  therefore 
all  broken,  is  their  principal  food.  They  eat  three  times  a  day.  At 
what  answers  to  our  breakfast  they  eat  a  meal  of  boiled  rice;  at 
what  we  call  our  tiffin  they  make  a  meal  of  boiled  rice-water,  and 
at  our  dinner  time  they  make  a  more  substantial  meal  of  pulse  and 
rice  and  the  meat  of  any  game  they  may  have  shot  or  caught  in  the 
jungle.  But  they  never  eat  bread  of  any  kind.  Little  wheat  is 
grown  and  that  for  market.  The  first  meal  is  called  kalwa  or 
kalewa  (Sanskrit  kalya-varta)  ;  the  second  mingi  and  the  third 
beri.  ”  The  women  do  the  largest  part  of  the  sowing,  weeding  and 
harvesting,  while  the  men  engage  iu  hunting,  fishing,  etc.,  which 
they  regard  as  the  proper  occupation  of  their  sex.  “  The  only  kind 
of  labour,  which  a  Tharu  will  undertake,  is  that  of  elephant-driver 
to  some  Raja,  Their  skill  as  elephant-drivers  is  admitted  every¬ 
where  j  and  latterly  they  have  acquired  the  art  of  catching  wild 
elephants  from  the  forest  and  taming  them  for  the  Raja  of  Balram- 
pur  and  other  noblemen. 


i  Loc.  cil .,  211, 
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41.  Their  villages,  according  to  Mr.  Knowles,1  are  from  one 

to  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  the 

Villages  and  houses.  ,  n  i  r.  i  rm 

houses  are  all  made  of  wood  or  grass,  ihe 
outside  grass  walls  of  each  house  are  plastered  over  with  red  mud. 
They  never  use  eowdung  for  this  and  other  household  purposes  as 
is  usual  with  the  people  outside  the  jungle ;  that  they  use  only  for 
manure.  The  cattle  sheds  are  protected  from  beasts  of  prey  by 
strong  wooden  palings.  The  wells  in  the  village  are  kept  from 
falling  in  by  boards  being  let  down  and  fastened  together.  The 
houses  are  large,  cool  and  commodious,  and  generally  raised  on  poles, 
like  those  of  the  Dyaks  described  by  Mr.  Wallace,2  in  order  to 
protect  the  inmates  from  damp  and  malaria.  They  contain  large 
jars  of  red  clay  in  which  food  grain  and  seed  rice  are  kept  Dr. 
Buchanan  3 4  remarks  that  (t  the  huts  of  the  Tharus  have  straight 
ridges,  and  in  general  are  much  wider’  and  longer  than  those  of 
other  natives.  But  one  hut  usually  serves  as  the  residence  of  a 
family,  which  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  District  would  have 
three  or  four  huts  round  a  yard.  On  one  side  of  the  hut  is  usually 
a  garden,  neatly  fenced  and  containing  tobacco,  mustard  and  a  few 
plantain  trees.  The  Tharus  keep  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  fowls, 
and  pigeons,  and  this  live-stock  occupies  an  open  end  of  their  hut 
separated  from  the  dwelling  apartments  by  a  hurdle  wall.” 

42.  “  Every  little  village,”  writes  Mr.  Nesfield  4  ((is  a  self- 
governing  community.  Disputes  are  decided  by  a  council  of  elders, 
and  this  is  sometimes  presided  over  by  a  headman  who,  in  the  Tharu 
language,  was  formerly  called  Barwaik,  but  who  is  now  dubbed  even 
by  themselves  with  the  ordinary  Hindu  title  of  Chaudhari.  The 
office  of  headman  is  not  hereditary.  The  man  selected  is  one  whose 
age,  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  magical  and  medicinal  arts 
entitle  him  to  more  respect  than  the  rest ;  and  he  acquires  the  status 
of  headman  by  tacit  consent  and  not  by  formal  election.  The  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  council  or  the  headman  are  obeyed  unreservedly  ;  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a  Tharu  taking  a  fellow  tribesman 
before  a  tribunal  outside  his  own  community.  Litigation  between 
Tharus  and  Hindus  is  equally  unknown.  Amongst  themselves  the 
Tharus  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  peaceful  and  good-natured  race, 


1  Loc.  cit.,  211. 

2  Malay  archipelago,  59. 

3  Eastern  India,  II,  40. 

4  Loc.  cit.,  6,  sq. 
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following  without  question,  as  if  by  a  law  of  nature,  the  customs 
and  maxims  of  their  ancestors.” 

43.  Their  strongest  form  of  oath  is  placing  the  hand  on  the 
lingam  of  Mahadeva  or  on  the  shrine  of  Kalika.  “  A  less  potent 
oath,  and  one  evidently  derived  from  the  Hindus,  is  by  holding 
water  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  water  being  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  Ganges.  When  two  persons  accuse  each  other  of 
some  fault,  and  it  is  known  that  one  or  other  must  be  guilty,  resort 
is  had  to  the  floating  test.  The  two  disputants  are  flung  simul¬ 
taneously  into  deep  water,  and  the  one  who  rises  first  is  declared 
guilty.  Another  kind  of  ordeal  practised  by  them  consists  of 
throwing  a  coin  into  a  bowl  of  boiling  oil  or  boiling  water,  and 
thrusting  in  the  arm  to  take  it  out.  If  the  arm  comes  out  unblist¬ 
ered  the  person  is  declared  innocent.” 

44.  “  The  tools  and  weapons  used  by  the  Tharus  are  not  made 
by  themselves.  The  share  of  the  plough,  the 
point  of  the  spear,  the  blade  of  the  axe  or 

hatchet,  and  the  blade  of  the  hoe  with  which  they  dig  the  yam  are 
procured  from  Lohars.  The  recollection  of  stone  weapons  survives 
even  in  tradition.  The  curved  knife  ( khnkhuri )  is  procured  from 
Nepal.  Their  plough  is  of  the  same  design  as  that  used  by  Hindus, 
but  more  simple,  for  the  upright  pole  ( jangha),  to  which  the  oxen 
are  attached  is  in  the  same  piece  of  wood  with  the  curved  part  to 
which  the  iron  share  is  fastened.  ”  They  work  in  bamboo,  reeds, 
and  fibres,  and  make  baskets,  snares,  nets,  and  similar  appliances  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  A  peculiar  article  of  dress  is  the  broad  leaf 
umbrella  worn  over  the  head  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain. 

45.  They  have  a  national  dance  performed  by  boys  or  men, 
never  by  girls  or  women.  “  A  toy  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  is  dressed  as  a  woman,  and  his 

partner  beats  a  small  drum  suspended  from  the  neck.  The  pair 
advance  and  retreat  with  a  gliding  motion,  and  represent  with 
coarse  fidelity  the  advances  of  the  lover  and  the  coyness  of  the  maid. 
As  they  proceed  they  warm  to  the  work ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  ecstatic  but  somewhat  ludicrous  rapture  which  shone  in  the 
faoe  and  spake  in  every  limb  of  the  drummer  after  two  hours  of  the 
exercise  and  the  infusion  of  a  large  amount  of  raw  spirits.  Every 
now  and  then  the  dancing  gives  place  to  a  dramatic  interlude,  in 
which  a  dullard  is  made  the  butt  of  the  rough  and  occasionally 
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obscene  wit  of  tbe  leading  actor.  These  scenes  were  invariably  the 
vehicle  of  satire,  and  the  Brahmans  of  the  plains  and  Sir  Jang 
Bahadur  of  Nepal  were  visited  with  unsparing  ridicule.”  1 

46.  They  make  their  principal  intoxicating  drinks  from  rice.  This 
rice  liquor  is  drunk  more  or  less  every  day,  and 
every  member  of  the  family — from  the  oldest 

to  the  youngest — drinks  it.  “  They  say  by  only  thus  drinking 
they  can  be  kept  alive  in  these  forests,  especially  in  the  rains.  The 
water  in  the  village  wells  is  certainly  not  fit  to  drink  without  some 
disinfecting  process,  and  the  Tharus  themselves  say  that  drinking 
it  would  kill  a  desi  or  person  living  outside  the  forest  in  a  week. 
Of  course  they  drink  to  excess  on  special  occasions.  Every  now 
and  then  they  have  a  big  nach  or  dance  of  a  very  degrading  kind. 
In  it  they  act  a  regular  play  in  which  there  is  a  plot  and  a  grand 
finale.  A  Nepal  prince  who  carries  off  a  beautiful  Tharu  girl  figures 
in  it.  The  women  take  part  in  it,  and  I  am  told  the  curtain  had 
better  fall  over  the  last  act.'”  2 

47.  Like  all  secluded  races  the  Tharus  are  notorious  for  witch- 

craft  and  in  the  plains,  Tharuhat  or  “  the 

Soreei  y  and  witchcraft. 

Tharu  country”  is  a  synonym  for  witch 
land.  “  Eveiy  Tharu  woman,  ”  says  Mr.  Knowles,3  “  after  the 
marriageable  age,  is  supposed  by  those  who  live  outside  the  Tharu 
country  to  possess  the  to?ict or  power  of  the  Evil  Eye  to  bewitch  and 
enchant ;  so  that  she  has  the  power  to  turn  a  desi  or  stranger 
into  a  wild  animal  or  destroy  him  slowly  by  consumptive  fever. 
This,  I  find,  is  one  reason  why  all  the  natives  outside  the  forest 
dread  the  Tharus  and  fear  to  live  among  them  The  forest  officer 
has  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  carpenters  and  masons  to 
come  out  and  bui'd  his  house,  because  they  were  afraid  of  Tharu 
tona.  The  power  of  the  Evil  Eye  displays  itself  in  two  forms  :  the 
major  curse  being  known  as  lohua ,  which  commences  with  violent 
wasting  away,  and  results  invariably  in  a  rapid  death.  For  the 
Lsser  {bej),  recovery  may  be  expected;  it  displays  itself  in  a  low 
fever  accompanied  with  diarrhoea.  The  fever  and  dysentery  of  the 
Tarai  keep  the  superstition  alive.  Both  men  and  animals  are  sup- 


1  Oudh  Gazetteer,  III,  504. 

1  Knowles,  loc.  cit.,  212.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  Tharus  are 
proof  against  malaria  :  but  the  Bengal  returns  (Census  Report,  173)  shows  that 
they  are  unusually  short  lived. 

3  Loc.  cit.,  214. 
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posed,  to  be  subject  to  tbis  malignant  influence  ;  but  a  handsome 
bachelor  is  considered  the  most  likely  victim.  The  souls  of  those 
who  are  thus  affected  remain  for  ever  in  the  power  of  the  enchan¬ 
tress,  and  when  she  dies  she  becomes  a  Bhukchm,  a  malignant  demon, 
commanding  a  troop  of  the  souls  she  has  slain.  Among  the  lower 
castes  of  Hindus,  and  especially  the  Kewats  and  Chais,  whose 
traditional  descent  from  the  Kaivartas  or  Nishadas  stamps  them  as 
non-Aryan,  are  found  individuals  who  possess  the  secret  antidote 
to  the  fascination.  At  Pipra  Ghat  on  the  Rapti,  between  Utraula 
and  Tulasipur,  there  is  an  especially  famous  exorcisor,  who  has  a 
large  school  of  pupils."1 

48.  The  only  caste  with  whom  the  Tharus  live  on  in  intimate 

terms  is  that  of  the  Baniaras.  The  honesty 
Sooial  life.  .  . 

of  the  Tharus  is  proverbial.  It  is  said  that 

when  a  family  flies  into  the  hills  they  will  always  leave  any  arrears 
of  rent  that  may  be  due  tied  up  in  a  rag  to  the  lintel  of  their 
deserted  house.  It  is  said  that  husband  and  wife  never  quarrel. 
“This  is  not, "  says  Mr.  Knowles,2  “because  the  women  are 
kept  under ;  for  they  seem  as  free  and  independent  in  their  move¬ 
ments  as  the  men.  A  Tharu  woman  will  look  as  straight  at  you 
when  you  speak  of  her  as  a  European  woman  will.  I  noticed  an¬ 
other  good  trait  in  the  social  character  of  these  people.  The  parents 
seem  as  fond  of  the  girls  as  of  the  bdys,  and  make  no  degrading 
distinction  as  the  natives  of  the  plains  do.  The  Thames  word  of 
endearment  for  his  wife  is  jdni.  He  calls  his  daughter  a  bdbu  and 
his  son  a  bhaiya — “My  love,"  “my  lord,"  “my  brother." 


Distribution  of  Thdrus  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Bareilly 

8 

Tarai  .... 

15,332 

Pilibhit  . 

46 

Kheri  .... 

1,975 

Gorakhpur 

3,072 

Gouda 

2,475 

Baeti  •  •  •  • 

208 

Bahraich 

2,311 

Kumaun  .  . 

65 

Total 

25,492 

1  Oudh  Gazetteer,  III,  503. 
5  Loc.  tit.,  210. 
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Thathera1 * — (Probably  derived  from  Sanskrit  tashta-kdra,  “  one 
who  polishes  ”) — The  caste  of  braziers  and  makers  and  sellers  of  brass 
and  copper  vessels.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  the  difference 
of  function  between  the  Kasera  and  Thathera.  According  to  Mr. 
Nestield  :  s  “  The  Kasera’ s  speciality  lies  in  mixing  the  softer 
metals  (zinc,  copper,  and  tin),  and  moulding  the  alloy  into  various 
shapes,  such  as  cups,  bowls,  plates,  etc.  The  Thathera’ s  art  consists 
in  polishing  and  engraving  the  utensils  which  the  Kasera  supplies.” 
In  the  Panjab  it  would  seem  that  the  Kasera  is  the  capitalist  dealer, 
while  the  Thathera  is  the  skilled  artizan.3 4 5  But  these  functions 
seem  to  overlap,  and  in  Mirzapur  the  term  Thathera  seems  to  be 
more  generally  applied  to  the  craftsman  who  makes  ornaments  out 
of  the  alloy  known  as  phul. 

2.  Curiously  enough,  there  is,  in  Oudh,  a  widespread  tradition 

that  the  Thatheras  were  lords  of  the  land 

Tradition  of  origin.  .  . 

before  the  Rajput  invasion.*  Mr.  McMmn 
hazards  the  speculation  that  the  Thatheras  of  Oudh  legend  were 
Bhars  ;  others  say  that  they  were  Tharus.  But  all  this  is 
mere  speculation,  and  we  really  know  nothing  as  to  the  people 
who  are  referred  to.  The  tribe  in  Mirzapur  say  that  they  came 
from  Bengal  some  three  or  four  generations  ago,  and  they  name  a 
place  called  Nasirganj  in  the  Shahabad  District  as  their  head 
quarters.  In  Lucknow  they  say  that  they  were  originally  Kshatri- 
yas,  and  they  have  the  stock  story  that,  when  Parasurama  destroyed 
the  Kshatriya  race,  one  of  their  women,  who  was  pregnant,  was 
protected  by  a  certain  Kamandala  Rishi,  and  that  her  offspring 
founded  the  caste  of  Thatheras.  They  add  that  their  original  home 
was  a  place  called  Ratanpur  in  the  Dakkhin.  In  Benares,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Sherriug,6  they  wear  the  Brahmanical  thread  and 
claim  to  hold  a  place  intermediate  between  the  Kshatriyas  and 
Yaisyas.  The  caste  is  obviously  purely  occupational. 

3.  The  internal  organization  of  the  caste  is  very  complex.  At 
the  last  Coisus  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  sub-castes  were  recorded,  but 


Internal  organization. 


1  Based  on  enquiries  at  Mirzapur  and  notes  by  M.  Chhote  Lai,  Lucknow  ; 
Pandit  Baldeo  Prasad,  Deputy  Collector,  Cawnpur. 

5  Brief  View,  29. 

3  Johnstone,  Monograph  on  Brass  and  Copper  Ware,  17. 

4  Elliott,  Chronicles  of  Undo,  25;  Oudh  Gazetteer,  1,  22,  221,  sg.  270,  275. 
Hardoi  Settlement  Report,  75,  85,  100,  165,  227. 

5  Hindu  Tribes,  I,  321. 
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it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  represent 
endogamous,  and  how  many  exogamous,  groups.  In  Mirzapur 
there  are  two  endogamous  groups,  Awadhiya  or  c‘  those  of 
Oudh/}  and  Bhusantiya.  In  Lucknow  the  chief  exogamous  groups 
are  Bhariya,  Bangariya,  Barwar,  Daundiya  Kheriya,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  famous  Bais  Rajput  stronghold  on  the 
Granges,  Gurha,  Barhariya,  Tusaha,  Gulraha,  Dandiya,  Jarseth,  and 
Lodh. 

4.  The  exogamous  groups  practise  the  usual  rule  which  excludes 
the  line  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  uncle 
and  the  paternal  and  maternal  aunt  for 

three  or  four  generations,  or  until  all  knowledge  of  relationship  is 
lost. 

5.  They  marry  in  the  orthodox  way  by  the  forms  known  as 
bydh  or  charhaua  and  dola.  Widow  mar- 


Exogamy . 


Marriage. 


riage  and  the  levirate  are  allowed  under  the 


Religion . 


usual  restrictions. 

6.  Some  Thatheras  are  Saivas ;  but  most  of  them  are  Vaishna- 
vas.  In  Mirzapur  they  worship  Mahabir, 
the  Panchon  Pir,  and  Devi  in  the  form  of 

Bhagawati.  Mahabir  is  worshipped  in  the  months  of  Sawan  or 
Kuar  and  on  the  birth  of  a  child  with  an  offering  of  sweetmeats, 
fried  gram  ( ghughun ),  bread,  and  the  erection  of  a  flag  {jhanda ) 
in  his  honour.  The  Panchon  Pir  are  worshipped  at  marriages  and 
at  the  festivals  of  the  Diwali  and  Khiehari ;  at  marriages  with 
an  offering  of  a  head-dress  {maut)  and  food,  on  the  Diwali  with 
parched  grain  [lai,  chura ),  and  at  the  Khiehari  with  khiehari  or 
rice  boiled  .with  pulse.  They  worship  as  a  fetish  the  furnace 
(< bhatti )  in  which  the  metal  they  work  up  is  melted.  In  Lucknow 
their  anvil  ( nihdi )  and  hammer  represent  a  deity  known  as  Kalawati 
Kanya  or  “  the  skilful  maiden.  ”  Their  domestic  ceremonies  are 
superintended  by  a  low  class  of  Brahmans,  who,  in  Lucknow,  are 
Tiwaris. 

7.  They  drink  spirits  and  eat  goat’s  meat  and  mutton  as  well  as 

Social  customs  and  fish-  They  eat  Pak}ci  cooked  by  Brahmans, 
status.  Rajputs,  and  Halwais  ;  but  kachchi  only  if 

cooked  by  one  of  their  own  caste.  Banyas  and  all  lower  castes  eat 
pakki  cooked  by  them  ;  but  kachchi  cooked  by  them  is  eaten  only 
by  Nais  and  other  castes  of  similar  social  standing. 
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Distribution  of  the  Thatheras  according  1o  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Dehra  Ddn 

• 

• 

9 

9 

Sabaranpur 

• 

• 

71 

17 

88 

Muzaffarnagar 

• 

• 

91 

252 

343 

Meerut  . 

• 

• 

• 

37 

... 

37 

Bulandshahr 

• 

• 

• 

10 

... 

10 

Aligarh  . 

• 

• 

• 

129 

129 

Mathura  . 

• 

* 

• 

347 

... 

347 

Agra  «  . 

• 

• 

• 

133 

... 

133 

Farrukhabad 

« 

• 

304 

•  «« 

304 

Mainpuri 

• 

• 

81 

... 

81 

E  t&wah 

• 

• 

94 

... 

94 

Etah  . 

• 

• 

39 

... 

39 

Bareilly  . 

• 

• 

« 

32 

... 

32 

Bijnor  . 

• 

• 

• 

148 

216 

364 

Bud&un 

• 

• 

• 

31 

... 

31 

Moradabad  . 

• 

* 

60 

... 

60 

Shahjahdnpur 

• 

• 

• 

356 

... 

356 

Pilibhit 

• 

• 

• 

29 

... 

29 

Cawnpui 

• 

• 

• 

247 

... 

247 

Fatehpur  . 

• 

• 

492 

... 

492 

Banda  . 

• 

• 

259 

... 

259 

Hamlrpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

86 

•  •• 

86 

Allahabad  » 

• 

• 

• 

1,398 

1,398 

Jhansi 

• 

• 

• 

546 

646 

JAlaun 

• 

• 

• 

87 

... 

87 

Lalitpur  . 

• 

• 

• 

137 

... 

137 
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Distribution  of  the  Thatheras  according  to  the  Census  of  1891  —concluded. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Mu  sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Benares 

• 

•  • 

• 

470 

470 

Mirzapur 

• 

•  * 

• 

143 

•  •  • 

143 

Jaunpur 

• 

• 

• 

907 

•  •  • 

907 

Ghazipur 

• 

•  • 

• 

806 

••• 

806 

Ballia 

• 

•  • 

• 

414 

... 

414 

Gorakhpur 

• 

•  • 

• 

1,631 

... 

1,631 

Basti  . 

• 

•  • 

• 

1,605 

•  •• 

1,605 

Azamgarh 

• 

•  • 

• 

1,826 

1,826 

Tarai 

• 

•  • 

• 

12 

37 

49 

Lucknow 

• 

•  • 

• 

702 

•  •  • 

702 

Unao  . 

• 

•  • 

• 

1,233 

... 

1,233 

Reie  Bareli 

• 

•  • 

• 

129 

•  •  • 

129 

Sitapur 

• 

•  • 

> 

347 

... 

347 

Ilardoi 

• 

•  • 

• 

65 

... 

65 

Kheri  . 

• 

«  • 

• 

777 

... 

777 

Faizabad 

• 

•  • 

• 

354 

... 

354 

Gouda 

• 

•  • 

• 

2,136 

... 

2,136 

Bahr&ich 

• 

•  • 

• 

533 

... 

533 

Sultanpur 

• 

•  • 

• 

613 

... 

513 

Partabgarh 

• 

•  • 

• 

430 

... 

430 

Barabanki 

• 

•  • 

• 

547 

•  •• 

547 

Total 

• 

20,823 

522 

21,345 

Thavai — (Sanskrit  sihapati,  “a  master-builder”). — The  caste 
of  masons  and  bricklayers.  At  the  last  Census  they  appear  to  have 
been  included  under  Raj  (q.  v.).  They  are  the  Thavi  of  the  Panjab, 
who  is  a  mason  and  bricklayer  in  the  hills,  and  claims  to  have 
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been  originally  a  Brahman,  who  was  degraded  because  he  took  to 
working  in  stone.  The  caste  is  purely  occupational  and  contains 
both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  ;  the  latter  say  that  their  first 
ustdd  or  teacher  was  Baba  Ibrahim,  or  father  Abraham.  The 
Hindu  branch  say  the  same  of  Viswakarma,  the  architect  of  the 
gods.  The  Muhammadan  branch  worship  their  tools  at  the  Id 
festival,  and  offer  sweetmeat  to  them.  The  Hindu  Tbavais,  when 
they  commence  work  in  the  morning,  say  Viswakarma  hi  jay  hot 
“  Glory  to  Viswakarma." 

'Tiyar,  Tiar.  —  A  Dravkhan  boating  and  fishing  tribe  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Districts,  sometimes  classed  as  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Mallah.  The 
word  is  possibly  derived  from  Sanskrit  tivara,  “  a  hunter  or  fisher¬ 
man.”  According  to  Mr.  Risky's  account1  their  customs  on  the 
whole  correspond  with  those  of  the  allied  fishing  and  boating  tribes. 
They  are  apparently  the  same  as  the  so-called  Teehurs  of  Oudh,  who 
furnish  one  of  the  stock  instances  of  communistic  marriage.  They 
are  said  to  “  live  almost  indiscriminately  in  large  communities,  and 
even  when  two  people  are  regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nomi¬ 
nal.”  2 3 *  Though  there  may  be  considerable  laxity  of  sexual  inter¬ 
course  among  a  people,  the  males  of  whom  are  compelled  by  their 
profession  to  leave  the  women  for  considerable  intervals,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  exaggerated.  The  Tiyars  also  furnish  one  of  the 
best  modern  cases  of  human  sacrifice.  The  account  given  by  Mr. 
Goad,8  after  describing  how  the  bodies  of  two  murdered  men  were 
found  in  1865  in  a  hut  in  the  Benares  district,  goes  on  to  say 
“  Two  of  the  Tiyar  caste  had  been  down  to  Bengal  in  charge  of  some 
boats ;  when  they  returned  they  brought  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Tiyar  caste  calling  on  them  to  become  vegetarians  ( bhagat );  they 
were  not  to  kill  fish,  nor  eat  them  any  more.  This  letter  appears  to 
have  been  circulated  among  the  Tiyar  caste  in  the  Benares,  Azam- 
garh,  and  Ghazipur  districts,  and  which  resulted  in  the  above  assem¬ 
blage,  on  which  occasion  they  acted  a  regular  play  by  five  men  re¬ 
presenting  five  deities, — Ram,  Mahabir,  Mahadeo  Senior  (sic.), 
Zetbut  (sic.),  and  Mahadeo  Junior  (sic.) — that  is  to  say,  the  three 
defendants — Beni,  Pirthi  Pal,  and  Bassi  represented  the  deities 


1  Tribes  and  Castes,  sqq.,  II,  328. 

2  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation  89,  quoting  Watson  and  Kaye,  The  People  of 
India,  II,  plate  85. 

3  Quoted  by  Dr.  CHevers,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  406,  sqq.,  from  Lewin’s  Police 

Quide,  205. 
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Ram,  Mahabir,  and  Mahadeo  Junior,  and  the  deceased  Shiubharat 
and  Ram  Sewak,  Mahadeo  Senior  and  Zetbut ;  and  by  the  order  of 
Ram,  Mahadeo  Junior,  and  Mahabir  slew  Zetbut  and  Mah&deo 
Senior,  Ram  having  promised  to  bring  them  to  life  again.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  most  curious  case,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  heard 
of  before.  The  actors  in  this  affair  are  a  low  caste,  and  next  to 
savages,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  proper  meaning  to  the  catas¬ 
trophe.” 

2.  The  same  is  the  name  of  a  clan  of  Rajputs  in  Sultanpur. 
Mr.  Millet 1  describes  them  as  nearly  an  extinct  race,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  lords  of  Pargana  Sultanpur.  “  They  succeed¬ 
ed  the  Bhadaiyans,  the  conquerors  of  the  Bhars  and  were  in  turn 
overcome  by  the  Bachgotis,  whose  star  is  at  present  in  the  ascendant. 
The  order  of  succession  is  chronicled  in  the  following  doggerel  lines 
Bhar  mar  Bhodaiyan  : 

Bhadaiydn  mar  Tiyar  : 

Tiyar  mar  Bachgoti. 

The  Tiyars  gave  their  name  to  one  of  the  old  sub-divisions  of 
the  pargana,  Tappa  Tiyar,  and  this,  perhaps,  rather  than  the  entire 
pargana,  was  the  extent  of  their  dominions.  At  present  they  have 
nothing  more  than  a  right  of  occupancy  in  a  few  acres  in  their  own 
Tappa.  Regarding  the  Tiyars  very  little  is  known.  Mr.  Carnegy  2 
considers  them  to  belong  to  the  Solar  race;  they  themselves  say 
that  they  are  descended  from  immigrants  from  Baiswara,  who 
received  a  grant  of  the  Bhadaiyans  territory  from  the  Raja  of  Benares. 
Mr.  Millet  suggests  a  connection  between  their  name  and  the  Tarai 
or  Tirabhukti  (Tirhut). 

Tomar  (Sanskrit  tomara,  “a  club”)  Tunwar. — A  famous  sept 
of  Rajputs.  Though  a  sub-division  of  the  Yadubansi  the  are  usually 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races.  They  furnished 
India  with  the  dynasty  of  Vikramaditya.  Delhi  was  rebuilt  by 
Anangpal  Tomar  in  A.D.  731 — 736  and*  became  his  capital  and 
that  of  several  of  his  successors  ;  but,  according  to  General  Cunning¬ 
ham,3  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  subsequently  the  Tomar 
capital  was  removed  to  Kanauj,  where  ,it  remained  for  several 
generations  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Shortly 
after  that  the  small  town  of  Bari,  north  of  Lucknow,  became  the 


1  Sult&npur  Settlement  Report,  134,  sq. 

2  Notes,  27. 

3  Archaeological  Reports,  I,  141,  sq q.  ;  283. 
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capital  till  about  1050  A.D.,  when  the  Tomars  -returned  to  Delhi 
"before  the  growing  power  of  the  Rathaurs ;  and  then  Anangpal, 
the  Second,  rebuilt  the  city  and  erected  the  Lalkot  There  is  an 
inscription  of  his  on  the  iron  pillar,  dated  1052  A.D.,  and  just  a 
century  after  Anangpal  III  was  defeated  hy  Yisala  Deva,  Chauhan, 
in  1151-52  A.D.  The  history  of  the  dynasty  has  been  worked 
out  with  great  detail  by  General  Cunningham. 

2.  The  Tomar  dynasty  of  Gwalior  was  founded  by  Bir  Sinh 
Deva,  who  was  probably  a  member  of  the  Delhi  family,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annalists,  declared  his  independence  in  the  time  of 
Ala-ud-din  Khilji;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  dates,  and 
General  Cunningham  1  believes  that  the  rise  of  the  Tomars  must 
have  taken  place  during  the  few  troubled  years  that  immediately 
preceded  the  invasion  of  Timur.  His  successor,  Dungar  Sinh, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  1424,  raised  the  kingdom  to  great 
prosperity  and  began  the  great  rock  sculptures.  Their  power 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  reign  of  Man  Sinh,  who  succeeded  in  1486 
A.D.,  and  the  kingdom  was  finally  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Lodi 
in  1519  A.D.,  who  captured  the  capital. 

3.  In  these  Provinces  the  present  status  of  the  clan  does  not 
correspond  with  the  splendour  of  its  traditions.  The  Janghara  of 
Budaun  claim  to  be  of  this  stock ;  but  their  genealogical  lists  do 
not  substantiate  their  assertion.  They  hi  their  immigration  in  the 
time  of  Shahab-ud- din  (1202 — 1206  A.D.).  In  Moradabad2  they 
fix  their  settlement  at  Sambhal  at  700  AD.,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  lasted  till  1150  A.D.,  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Chauhans. 
The  Bareilly  clan  claim  to  have  entered  the  district  under  their 
leader  Hansraj,  and  expelled  the  Gualas  in  1388,  and  the  Ahirs 
and  Bhils  between  1405  and  1570  A.D.3  The  Batola  of  Garh- 
wal  claim  to  be  another  branch  of  the  same  stock.4 5  In  the 
Eastern  Districts  they  are  not  considered  to  be  of  high  rank,  a 
fact  which  Dr.  Buchanan  6  explains  in  his  quaint  way  by  alleging 
that  the  last  princes  of  the  race  were  “abominable  heretics/' 

4.  In  Sitapur  they  marry  girls  of  the  Gaur,  Ahban,  Bachhal, 
or  Janwar  septs. 


1  Ibid,  II,  S31,  sq. 

3  Settlement  Report,  8. 

3  Settlement  Report,  224. 

4  Atkinson,  Himal&yan  Gazetteer,  III,  276. 

5  Eastern  India,  II,  463. 
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Distribution  of  the  Tomar  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Saharanpur 

• 

• 

1,005 

16 

1,021 

Muzaffarnagar 

• 

• 

307 

1,362 

1,669 

Meerut 

• 

• 

391 

... 

39JL 

Bulandshahr 

• 

• 

482 

3,344 

3,820 

Aligarh  . 

• 

• 

1,436 

... 

1,436 

Mathura  . 

• 

1,042 

38 

1,080’ 

Agra  . 

« 

• 

6,521 

37 

5,558 

Favrukhabad 

• 

4 

769 

... 

769 

Mainpuri 

• 

2,976 

2 

2,978 

Etawah 

• 

• 

2,128 

15 

2,143 

Etah 

• 

2,265 

67 

2,322 

Bareilly 

29 

... 

29 

Bijnor 

• 

67 

207 

269 

Budaun 

• 

• 

2,987 

70 

3,057 

Moradabad  . 

• 

• 

1,201 

107 

1,308 

Shahjahanpur 

• 

• 

989 

9S9 

Pilibhit  . 

• 

• 

280 

2 

282 

Cawnpur 

• 

• 

958 

»  •  • 

958 

Fatehpur 

• 

• 

911 

•  *  . 

911 

Banda 

• 

• 

584 

23 

607 

Hamirpur  . 

• 

• 

76 

... 

76 

Allahabad  . 

• 

• 

268 

... 

268 

Jbausi 

• 

• 

270 

... 

27C 

Jalaun  . 

• 

• 

4 

... 

4 

Lalitpur  . 

• 

• 

184 

... 

184 

Benafes 

• 

• 

157 

44* 

157 

Ghazipuv 

• 

• 

2 

5 

7 

TOMAR. 
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TURK. 


Distribution  of  the  Tomar  It dj puts  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 — concld. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Total. 

Ballia  • 

• 

• 

• 

389 

•  •  • 

389 

Gorakhpur  . 

• 

86 

135 

221 

Basti  • 

• 

•  •• 

408 

408 

Azamgarh  . 

• 

1 

171 

172 

^Tarai  • 

. 

168 

•  •• 

158 

Lucknow  . 

• 

105 

3 

108 

Unao  •  . 

• 

115 

27 

142 

Rae  Bareli  . 

• 

177 

»•« 

177 

Sitapur  • 

• 

1,882 

1 

1,883 

Hardoi  . 

• 

1,227 

•  •• 

1,227 

Kheri 

• 

1,164 

9 

1,173 

Faizabad  . 

t 

151 

•  •• 

151 

Bahraich  • 

• 

29 

•  •  • 

29 

Sultanpur  . 

• 

12 

•  •• 

12 

Part&bgarh 

• 

61 

... 

61 

B&rabanki  . 

• 

69 

•  •  i 

69 

Total 

• 

32,915 

6,039 

38,954 

Turk  (Sanskrit  turushka),  a  term  properly  applied  to  the 
Mongolian  Turkomans  of  Turkistan.  Sir  H.  Yule  1  shows  that  the 
distinction  which  we  now  make  between  Turk  and  Turkoman  was 
popular  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  Biloch  frontier  the 
word  Turk  is  equivalent  to  Mughal,  and  it  is  often  used  by  Hindus 
for  any  official  of  foreign  birth.  In  the  Panj&b  even  Hindu  clerks 
of  the  Kayaeth  caste  are  sometimes  called  by  this  name.  The 
Dravidian  tribes  very  often  call  any  Muhammadan  a  Turk. 

2.  In  these  Provinces  there  is  a  large  cultivating  caste  in  the 
Tarai  known  as  Turk,  and  in  Azamgarh  the  term  is  applied  to  a 


>  Marco  Polo,  I,  44, 
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section  of  the  Koeris.  Those  in  the  north  of  Rohilkhand  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  more  manly  people  than  the  Naumuslim  and  appear  to 
have  come  into  the  district  at  an  early  period  with  some  of  the 
Sayyid  colonies.1 

3.  From  a  report  received  from  the  Rampur  State  it  appears 
that  the  Turks  claim  to  be  originally  emigrants  from  Turkistan, 
whence  they  came  in  the  train  of  the  army  of  Shahab-ud-din  Ghori. 
They  deny  that  they  have  ever  admitted  converts  from  Hinduism  ; 
but  they  are  more  Hindu  in  their  customs  than  other  Muhammadans. 
They  marry  early,  earlier  than  even  the  many  Hindu  castes,  and  for 
the  ceremonial  shaving  of  their  children  prefer  the  month  of  Baisakh. 
They  care  little  about  the  seclusion  of  their  women.  They  are 
endogamous,  and  if  a  Turk  marries  a  woman  of  another  Muham¬ 
madan  tribe  he  is  put  out  of  caste.  The  women  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  the  scarf  and  drawers,  which  are  generally  of  coarse 
cloth,  being  dyed  blue  and  lined  with  red.  The  drawers  are  very 
loose  above  the  knee  and  tight  oyer  the  ankle.  They  have  sections 
whose  names  are  derived  from  local  appellation  and  do  not  influence 
marriage.  Their  profession  is  agriculture. 


Distribution  of  the  Turks  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Allahabad  . 

7 

Tarai  .... 

4,953 

Gorakhpur  . 

7 

Lucknow 

9 

Garhwal 

18 

Rampur  .  • 

34,008 

Total 

39,002 

1  Mor&Mb&d  Settlement  Report,  22  ;  Azamgarh  Settlement  Report,  34. 
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tJdasi  (Sanskrit  udas,  “  to  sit  separate  or  apart  from”). — An 
Order  of  Hindu  ascetics  who  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sri 
Chand,  the  son  of  Nanak.1  “  'The  Udasis  were  distasteful  to  the 
third  Guru,  Amar  Has,  who  excommunicated  the  order;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  revived  by  B&ba  Gurditta,  the  son  of  the  sixth 
Guru,  Har  Govind.  Gurditta  proclaimed  his  mission  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  There  was  on  a  hill  near  ^Rawalpindi  a  Muhammadan 
faqir  called  Budhan  Shah,  to  whom  Baba  Nanak  had  entrusted 
some  milk  to  be  kept  till  his  successor  should  come  to  claim  it. 
This  faqir,  seeing  Gurditta  approach,  requested  him  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  Baba  Nanak,  and  Gurditta  having  acquiesced,  earned 
the  title  of  Baba  and  a  claim  to  considerable  sanctity.  He  lived 
mainly  at  Kirtarpur,  but  he  died  at  Kiratpur,  where  there  is  a  hand¬ 
some  shrine  in  his  honour,  built  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  fine 
view.  At  Kiratpur  there  is  also  a  shrine  known  as  Manji  Sahib, 
where  Baba  Gurditta  is  said  to  have  discharged  an  arrow,  which 
fell  in  the  plain  below  at  a  place  called  Patalpuri,  long  used  as  a 
burning  ground  for  the  Sodhis.  Gurditta  is  said  also  to  have  been 
known  merely  as  Babaji. 

2.  “  The  Ud&sis  are  divided  into  four  orders  (called  Dhuan, 
t  smoke/  from  the  fires  round  which  they  sit),  named  after  four 
noted  Udasis,  viz.,  Phul  Sahib,  whose  shrines  are  at  Bahadurpur  and 
Chini  Ghati  in  the  Hoshyarpur  district ;  Baba  Hasana,  whose 
shrine  is  at  Charankaul,  near  Anandpur ;  Almast  Sahib,  who  is  re¬ 
presented  at  Jagannath  and  Naini  Tal;  and  Govind  Sahib,  who  is 
represented  at  Shikarpur  in  Sindh  and  at  the  Sangalwala  Gurudwara 
in  Amritsar.  rl  here  are  also  sections  called  Bhagat  Bhagwan  and 
Sangat  Sahib,  but  it  does  not  appear  clearly  whether  these  are 
separate  sections  or  subordinate  to,  or  identical  with,  some  of  the 
above.  The  Bhagat  Bhagwans  are  said  to  have  a  Gurudwara  at 
Pa^na.  They  are  the  followers  of  one  Bhagat  Gir  of  that  city,  who 
was  converted  by  Dharm  Chand,  the  grandson  of  Nanak. 

3.  “The  Sangat  Sahibiya  will  not  eat  with  others.  They  were 
founded  by  Bhai  Bhalu,  who,  according  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
was  a  Jat  merchant  of  the  Malwa  country  ;  and,  according  to  another, 
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1  Panjdb  Census  Report,  151. 
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a  carpenter  of  Amritsar.  He  was,  while  yet  in  darkness,  a  follower 
of  Sultan,  but  was  persuaded  by  Guru  Govind  Sinb  to  throw  over 
the  form  of  worship  and  adopt  the  name  of  Sangat  Sahib.  Another 
legend  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Sangat  Sahibiya  to  Bhai  Pheru. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  number  of  Jats,  carpenters,  and  Lohars  belong 
to  this  section.  They  have  a  Gurudwara  in  the  Lahore  district,  and 
the  Brahmbhut  Akhara  at  Amritsar.  Each  sub-division  of  the 
Udasis  has  a  complete  organization  for  collecting  and  spending 
money,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  principal  Mahant,  called  Sri  Mahant, 
with  subordinate  Mahants  under  him. 

4.  “The  Udasis  are  recruited  from  all  castes  and  will  eat  food 
from  any  Hindu.  They  are  almost  always  celibates  and  are  some¬ 
times,  though  not  usually,  congregated  in  monasteries.  They  are 
generally  found  wandering  to  and  fro  from  their  sacred  places,  such 
as  Amritsar,  Dera  Nanak,  Kirtarpur,  and  the  like.  They  are  said 
to  be  numerous  in  Malwa  and  in  Benares.  In  the  Panjab  returns 
they  appear  strongly  in  Jalandhar,  Rohtak,  and  Pirozpur.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  6ay  that  they  are  not  generally  recognised  as  Sikhs ;  they 
pay  special  reverence  to  the  Adi-granth,  but  also  respect  the  Granth 
of  Govind  Sinh  and  attend  the  same  shrines  as  the  Sikhs  generally. 
Their  service  consists  of  a  ringing  of  bells  and  blare  of  instruments 
and  waving  of  lights  before  the  Adi-granth  and  the  picture  of  Baba 
Nftnak.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  customs. 
Some  wear  long  hair,  some  wear  matted  locks,  and  others  cut  their 
hair.  Some  wear  caste  marks  {tilak) ;  others  do  not.  Some  bum 
the  dead  in  the  ordinary  Hiudu  way ;  some,  after  burning,  erect 
monuments  ( samddh );  others  apparently  bury  the  dead.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  ascetics,  but  some  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  ordinary 
secular  pursuits.  The  ordinary  dress  of  the  ascetics  is  of  a  red 
colour,  but  a  large  section  of  them  go  entirely  n^ked,  except  for  the 
waist-cloth,  and  rub  ashes  over  their  bodies.  These,  ’ike  the  naked 
sections  of  other  orders,  are  known  as  Nange ;  they  pay  special 
reverence  to  the  ashes  with  which  they  smear  their  bodies  and  which 
are  said  to  protect  them  equally  from  either  extreme  of  temperature. 
Their  most  binding  oath  is  on  a  ball  of  ashes. 

5.  “In  Ludhiana  the  Udasis  are  mostly  Jats  by  origin,  the  dis¬ 
ciple  and  successor  [chela)  being  usually  chosen  from  this  tribe  and 
are  found  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Dharmsalas  in  Hindu  villages, 
where  they  distribute  food  to  such  as  come  for  it  and  read  the  Granth, 
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both  of  Baba  Naitak  and  of  Guru  Govind  Sinh,  though  they  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  latter.  The  head  of  the  college  is 
called  Mahant  and  the  disciples  chelas.  They  live  in  Sikh  as  well 
as  in  Hindu  villages,  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  they 
do  not  quite  neglect  Guru  Govind  Sinh.  They  rarely  marry  j  and 
if  they  do  so,  generally  lose  all  influence,  for  the  dharmsala  becomes 
a  private  residence  closed  to  strangers.  But  in  some  few  families  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  to  marry,  the  endowments  being  large 
enough  to  support  the  family  and  maintain  the  institution  ;  hut  the 
eldest  son  does  not  in  this  case  succeed  as  a  matter  of  course.  A 
chela  is  chosen  by  the  Mahant  or  by  the  family.  If  a  Mahant 
whose  predecessors  have  not  married,  should  do  so,  he  would  lose  all 
his  weight  with  the  people.” 

6.  In  these  Provinces  perhaps  the  most  important  Gurudw&ra 
of  the  Udasis  is  that  at  Dehra,  which  was  built  in  1669  A.D.1 
The  Mahant  is  the  richest  man  in  the  Dun.  His  election  from 
among  the  disciples  [chela)  of  the  last  deceased  Mahant  was  for¬ 
merly  guided  by  the  Sikh  chiefs  of  the  Panjab,  a  fee  ( nazarana )  of 
five  hundred  rupees  being  presented  by  the  British  Government  at 
the  installation  with  the  complimentary  gift  in  return  of  a  pair  of 
shawls.  The  distinctive  head-dress  of  the  sect  worn  by  the  high 
priest  and  bis  disciples  is  a  cap  of  red  cloth,  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf, 
worked  over  with  coloured  thread  and  adorned  with  a  black  silk 
fringe  round  the  rim.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant  Udasis  have  a 
legend  in  defiance  of  all  chronology,  that  Gorakhnath  was  the  first 
disciple  of  the  order,  and  was  converted  by  Nanak.  Once,  they  say, 
there  was  a  contest  between  Nanak  and  Gorakhnath  which  of  them 
was  the  greater.  To  try  his  power  Nanak  assumed  the  form  of  a 
fish,  and  Gorakhnath  failed  to  catch  him.  But  when  Gorakhnath 
took  the  shape  of  a  mosquito,  Nanak  seized  him.  Then  Gorakhnath 
admitted  his  inferiority  and  became  the  disciple  of  Nanak.  The 
form  of  initiation  is  that  the  Guru  bathes  the  disciple  and  smears 
his  body  with  ashes,  and  with  the  same  substance  makes  a  long  and 
slightly  curved  mark  on  his  forehead.  Then  the  initiate  washes  the 
feet  of  the  Guru  and  four  of  his  senior  disciples  with  water  which 
he  drinks.  If  he  can  afford  it  he  then  feasts  the  brethren.  They 
will  eat  and  drink  from  the  hands  of  all  but  the  lower  class  of 
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Hindus.  They  always  repeat  an  invocation  to  the  Creator  in  the 
words  Satya  Sri  Kartdr ;  and  they  salute  the  brethren  in  the  words 
Gor  lagdla  hicn — “  I  salute  your  feet.”  The  use  of  intoxicauts  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  order,  but  many  use  gdnja  and 
opium.  Here  they  appear  always  to  cremate  their  dead.  Some  of 
the  ashes  are  occasionally  kept,  and  a  monument,  which  they  call 
jantrii  is  erected  over  them. 


Distribution  of  the  Uddsis  according  to  the  Census  of  1891- 


Distbicts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Dehra  Dun  . 

652 

Hamirpur 

1 

Saharan pur  . 

357 

Allahab&d  . 

70 

Muzaffarnagar 

35 

Jhansi  .... 

0 

Meerut 

158 

Benares 

9 

Bulandshabr 

6 

Mirzapur  . 

23 

Aligarh 

2 

Jaunpur  .  . 

33 

Agra  .... 

10 

Gbazipur  . 

66 

Farrukbabad 

38 

Ballia  .... 

227 

Mainpuri 

11 

Azamgarh 

12 

Etfiwah 

5 

Garhwal  . 

14 

Etah  .... 

28 

Tarai  .... 

17 

Bareilly  .  .  . 

64 

Lucknow 

35 

Bijnor 

105 

Bad  Bareli 

3 

Budauu 

2 

Sitapur  .  . 

204 

Moradabad  . 

270 

Kheri  .... 

46 

SbahjaMnpur 

3 

Faizabad  . 

58 

Filibhlt 

64 

Gonda  .... 

17 

Cawnpur 

7 

Bahraich  . 

73 

Fatehpur  .  .  . 

13 

Sultanpur 

42 

Banda .... 

5 

. 

Total 

2,791 

Fenales 

770 
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TJjjaini. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  who  take  their  name  from  the 
city  of  Ujjain,  the  Ozene  of  the  Greeks.  In  Azamgarh  1  they  can 
tell  no  more  of  their  history  than  that  they  emigrated  sixteen  gen¬ 
erations  ago  ;  they  once  held  the  greater  part  of  pargana  Gopalpur, 
but  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Kausiks.  In  Cawnpur 2  they 
carry  back  their  first  settlement  to  the  arrival  from  Ujjain  of  Sur 
Sail,  a  Panwar  Rajput,  by  invitation  of  his  connection  Jay  Chand, 
of  Kanauj,  who  invested  him  with  the  title  of  R&ja  of  the  Ujjainis. 
They  are  thus  really  of  Panwar  origin.  In  Sultanpur  3  they  are 
said  to  have  succeeded  the  Bhars.  It  may  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  Bais  and  other  Rajput  septs  in  Oudh  also  claim  their  origin 
from  Ujjain. 

2.  In  Farrukhabad  they  claim  to  belong  to  the  Garga  gotra  ; 
give  girls  to  the  Chandel,  Bhadauriya,  Kachhwaha,  Chauhan,  and 
Pramar ;  and  marry  their  sons  to  the  Chamar  Gaur,  Rathaur,  Gahar- 
war,  and  Sombansi.  In  Ballia  their  gotra  is  Saunak.  They  take 
wives  from  the  Haihobansi,  Barwar,  Nikumbh,  Kinwar,  Raghu- 
bansi,  Sengar,  Sakarwar,  Chandel,  Maharwar,  and  Pachhtoriya. 
They  give  brides  to  the  Bisen,  Sirnet,  Rajkumar,  Baghel,  Bais, 
Kausik,  Nagbansi,  Raghubansi,  Chauhan,  and  Haihobansi. 


Distribution  of  Ujjaini  Rajputs  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Farrukhabad 

740 

Basti 

211 

Mainpuri 

40 

Azatpgarh  . 

651 

Etawah 

121 

• tmcfcnow 

38 

Sbahjahanpur 

40 

Un&o  .  . 

482 

Cawnpur 

5 

Sitapur 

105 

Hamirpur 

3 

Hardoi 

269 

Allahabad  . 

5 

Faiz&b&d 

77 

Benares 

157 

Gonda  .  .  . 

15 

M;’’zapur 

4 

Bahr&ich 

19 

Jaunpnr 

19 

Sultanpur 

207 

Gh&zipur  . 

242 

Partabgarh  . 

4 

Ballia 

775 

Gorakhpur 

457 

Total 

4,586 

1  Settlement  Report,  60. 
*  Ibid,  22,  25. 

3  Oudh  Qasetteer,  I,  25. 
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Ummar. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
except  in  the  Meerut,  Agra,  and  Kumaun  divisions.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  connect  their  name  with  that  of  the  Umras,  who 
are  described  by  Colonel  Tod  as  a  branch  of  the  Sodhas,  and  who 
gave  their  name  to  Umavkot.  Those  to  the  east  say  that  they  emi¬ 
grated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ajudhya  about  three  generations 
ago.  To  the  east  they  are  divided  into  three  endogamous  groups — 
Til  Ummar,  Derh  Ummar,  and  Dusra,  of  which  the  last  holds  an 
inferior  position.  Widow  marriage  is  not  allowed.  They  agree 
in  their  customs  with  the  Kasaundhan  (  q.  v.  ).  Their  clan  deities 
to  the  east  of  the  Province  are  Mahabir,  Mabadeva,  and  Devi,  To 
Mahadeva  and  Mahabir  they  offer  sweets,  Brahmanical  cords,  gram, 
and  flowers  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Sawan.  They  worship 
Devi  at  the  Nauratri  with  offerings  of  cakes  ( sohdri ),  sweetmeats 
(  halwa ),  and  a  burnt-offering  of  camphor.  Their  priests  are  Sarwa- 
riya  Brahmans. 

2.  The  Ummar  are  shopkeepers  and  usually  sell  provisions  and 
„  ,  tobacco.  The  use  of  meat  and  spirits  is  pro- 

Occupation  and  social  .  #  A 

life.  hibited.  Their  priests,  but  not  other  Brah¬ 

mans,  eat  pakki  prepared  by  them.  Banyas  eat  pakki  but  not  kach- 
chi  cooked  by  them.  They  will  eat  pakki  cooked  by  Brahmans  and 
by  other  Banyas,  but  kachchi  only  if  cooked  by  one  of  their  own 
sub-caste. 


Distribution  of  Ummar  Banyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Balandshahr  . 

1 

Pilibbit  .  . 

639 

Mathura 

17 

Cawnpur 

7,548 

Agra 

35 

Fatehpur 

2,972 

Farrukbabad 

883 

Banda  .  . 

622 

Mainpuri  .  . 

1 

Hamirpnr  . 

4,371 

Etawah  . 

168 

Allahabad  . 

645 

Bareilly 

61 

Jbansi  . 

1,178 

Moradabad  . 

1 

Jalaun  . 

302 

Sh&h jahanpur 

1,752 

Lalitpur 

1 

TJMMAR. 
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TJNAI,  UNAYA. 


Distribution  of  TJmmar  Banyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891— concld. 


Districts. 

Number. 

DisTRICTS. 

Number. 

Benares  .  . 

424 

Hardoi 

2,744 

Mirzapur 

3,893 

Kheri 

1,114 

Jaunpur  .  . 

3,731 

Faizabad 

14 

Gorakhpur  . 

611 

Gonda 

969 

Basti  .  . 

637 

Bahraich  .  .  . 

1,447 

Azamgarh  . 

270 

Sultanpur  .  . 

216 

Luoknow 

3,122 

Part&bgarh  . 

2,934 

Un&o 

812 

Bara  bank  i  .  , 

1,655 

Sitapur  • 

823 

Total 

46,513 

Unai,  XJnaya. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  chiefly  found  to  the  east 
of  the  Province.  They  take  their  name  from  their  dih  or  place  of 
origin,  Unao.  To  the  east  they  have  formed  two  endogamous 
groups  :  the  Unai  and  Unawa  Unai,  the  latter  of  whom  are  held  in 
higher  estimation  because  they  prohibit  widow  marriage.  They  are 
practically  all  Hindus,  the  Jainas  being  very  few  among  them. 


Distribution  of  Unai  Banyas  according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Farrukhab&d 

3 

Rad  Bareli  . 

1 

Shahjahanj  ir 

27 

Sitapur  . 

2,268 

Pilibbit 

284 

Hardoi 

10 

Cawnpur 

4 

Kheri 

1,073 

Benares 

38 

F  aiz&bad 

31 

Jaunpur  .  . 

1,501 

Gonda  . 

661 

Gorakhpur  .  . 

4,657 

Bahraich 

2,966 

Basti  .... 

241 

Partabgarh  .  . 

8 

Azamgarh  .  . 

2 

Barabanki  .  . 

2,354 

Lucknow  .  .  . 

1,766 

Total 

17,895 

UTKALA. 
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Utkala. —  A  tribe  of  Brahmans  who  take  their  name  from  Odra 
or  Orissa,  of  whom  a  few  are  found  in  these  Provinces.  According 
to  Mr.  Beames  1 :  “  Tradition  relates  that  all  the  original  Brah- 
mans  of  Orissa  were  extinct  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Ganga- 
vansa  race  of  kings,  but  that  ten  thousand  Brahmans  were  induced 
to  come  from  Kanauj  and  jsettled  in  J aypur,  the  sacred  city,  on  the 
Baitarani  river.  The  date  of  this  immigration  is  not  stated,  but  the 
fact  is  probably  historical,  and  may  have  been  synchronous  with  the 
well-known  introduction  of  Kanaujiya  Brahmans  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  province  of  Bengal  by  King  Adisura  in  the  tenth  century. 
When  the  worship  of  the  idol  Jagannath  began  to  be  revived  at 
Puri,  the  Kings  of  Orissa  induced  many  of  the  Jaypur  Brahmans  to 
settle  round  the  new  temple  and  conduct  the  ceremonies.  Thus 
there  sprang  up  a  division  among  the  Brahmans,  those  who  settled 
in  Puri  being  called  the  Dakkhinatiya  Sreni,  or  Southern  Class,  and 
those  who  remained  at  Jaypur  the  Uttara  Sreni,  or  Northern  Class, 
The  latter  spread  all  over  Northern  Orissa.  Many  of  the  Southern 
Brahmans  are  also  found  in  Balasore,  and  the  divisions  of  two  classes 
are  fairly  represented  in  most  parts  of  +he  district,  though  the 
Southern  Class  is  less  numerous  than  the  Northern.  The  former 
are  held  in  greater  esteem  for  learning  and  purity  of  race  than  the 
latter.” 

2.  The  divisions  of  the  Utkala  Brahmans  are  most  extensive 
and  intricate.  As  they  are  scantily  represented  in  these  Provinces, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  lists  given  by  Messrs, 
Sherring,  Risley,  and  Dr.  Wilson.8 


Distribution  of  the  UtJcal  Brahmans  according  to  the  Census  of  1891, 


Districts- 

Number. 

District?. 

Number. 

Sahftranpur  .  . 

.4 

Fatehpur  .  .  . 

3 

Muzaffurnagar  . 

1 

Jalaun  •  . 

2 

Mathura  • 

26 

Gorakhpur  . 

6 

Mainpuri  .  .  . 

185 

Lucknow 

1 

Bareilly 

8 

Sitapur  .  . 

1 

Shahjabatipur 

11 

Cawnpur  .  . 

2 

Total 

250 

1  Risley,  Tribes  andCastes,  I,  160. 

*  Hindu  Tribes,  I,  73,  sq.;  Indian  Caste,  II,  222,  sq. 
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V allabhachary  a,  Gokulastha  Gusain. — A  sect  who  take  their 
name  from  the  great  heresiarch  Vallabhacharya,  who  was  born  in 
1479  A.D.,  being  the  second  son  of  Lakshman  Btiat,  a  Talanga 
Brahman  of  the  Vishnu  Swami  Sampradaya.  “  By  the  accident 
of  birth,  though  not  by  descent,  he  can  be  claimed  as  a  native  of 
Upper  India,  having  been  born  at  Champaranya,  a  wild  solitude  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares,  whither  his  parents  had  travelled  up 
from  the  South  on  a  pilgrimage.  Their  stay  in  the  holy  city  was 
cut  short  by  a  popular  emeute,  the  result  of  religious  intolerance  ; 
and  the  mother,  who  was  little  in  a  condition  to  encounter  the  dis¬ 
tress  and  fatigue  of  so  hasty  a  flight,  prematurely  gave  birth  on  the 
way  to  an  eight-months'  child.  Either  from  an  exaggerated  alarm 
as  to  their  own  peril,  or  as  was  afterwards  said,  from  a  sublime  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  promised  protection  of  Heaven,  they  laid  the  babe 
under  a  tree  and  abandoned  it.  When  some  days  had  elapsed  and 
their  fears  had  subsided,  they  cautiously  retraced  their  steps,  and 
finding  the  child  still  alive  and  uninjured  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  been  left,  they  took  him  with  them  to  Benares.” 
By  another  form  of  the  legend  the  scene  of  Vallabhacharya'’ s 
miraculous  deliverance  is  fixed  at  Chunar,  and  the  parents  are 
said  to  have  thrown  the  child  into  a  well  which  is  known  as 
the  Acharaj  kup,  or  “  wonderful  well.”  Hence  the  place  is  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  Vallabhacharya  pilgrims,  who  have  erected  a 
temple  there  dedicated  to  Maha  Prabhu.  The  slaughter  of  fish  and 
other  animals  is  specially  prohibited  within  the  sacred  precincts  and 
bathing  in  the  sacred  well  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  leprosy 
and  barrenness  in  women. 

2.  The  sect  has  acquired  rather  disgraceful  notoriety  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  famous  Maharaja  libel  case 
which  was  tried  in  Bombay  in  1862.  The 
proceedings  of  this  remarkable  trial  have  been  reprinted  in  a  book 
entitled  “  The  History  of  the  sect  of  the  Maharajas  of 
Vallabhacharyas  in  Western  India,  ”  which  gives  a  full  account  of 
their  history,  tenets,  and  religious  practices.  From  this  authority  1 
we  learn  that  a  “  Vallabhacharyan  temple  consists  of  three  separate 
compartments.  The  central  one  is  larger  and  more  open  than  the 


Principles  of  the  sect. 


•  Page  99,  sq. 
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other  two,  being  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
worshippers  who  daily  throng  there.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one 
is  the  residence  of  the  Maharaja,  and  the  other  is  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  image  of  Krishna.  The  temples  are  numerous  all 
over  India,  especially  at  Mathura  and  Brindaban.  In  Benares  there 
are  two  very  celebrated  and  wealthy  temples,  one  of  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Krishna  under  the  name  of  Lalji,  and  the  other  to  the 
same  god  under  the  name  of  Purushottamji.  Those  of  Jagannath 
and  Dwarika  are  also  particularly  venerated,  but  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  these  establishments  is  that  at  Sri  Nathadwara  in  Mewar. 
The  image  is  said  to  have  transported  itself  thither  from  Mathura, 
when  Aurangzeb  ordered  the  temple  it  stood  in  to  be  destroyed. 
The  present  shrine  is  modern,  but  very  richly  endowed,  and  the  high 
priest,  a  descendant  of  Gokulnathji,  is  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
importance. 

3.  The  image  Thakurji,  or  the  idol,  in  the  different  temples  is 
either  of  stone  or  brass,  and  represents  Krishna  in  various  attitudes, 
corresponding  to  those  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  assumed  in  the 
several  periods  of  his  earthly  existence,  either  when  performing  un¬ 
common  feats  and  miracles,  or  living  at  particular  places,  or  engaged 
in  particularly  interesting  scenes.  Each  of  these  is  worshipped 
under  a  different  name  ;  that  of  Sri  Nathji,  being  the  most  important 
and  most  honoured,  is  at  Nathadwara.  Krishna  is  here  represented 
as  a  little  boy  in  the  act  of  supporting  the  mountain  Govardhan  on 
his  little  finger,  to  shelter  his  playmates  from  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain  which  had  overtaken  them  when  at  play.  This  image  is  always 
splendidly  dressed,  and  richly  decorated  with  ornaments,  which 
are  often  of  the  value  of  several  thousand  pounds.  ”  For  further 
particulars  of  the  sect  generally  full  information  may  be  obtained  in 
the  authority  from  which  this  quotation  has  been  made. 

4.  Of  the  sect  at  Mathura  Mr.  Growse 1  writes: — “Unlike 

The  Mathura  other  Hindu  sects,  in  which  the  religious 

Vallabhagharya.  teachers  are  usually  unmarried,  all  ^he 

Gusains  among  the  Vallabhacharyas  are  invariably  family  men  and 
engage  freely  in  secular  pursuits.  They  are  the  Epicureans  of  the 
East,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  their  belief  that  the  ideal  life 
consists  rather  in  social  enjoyment  than  in  solitude  and  mortifica- 


1  Mathura,  261,  sqq. 
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tion.  Such  a  creed  is  naturally  destructive  of  all  self-restraint,  even 
in  matters  where  indulgence  is  by  common  consent  held  criminal  ; 
and  the  profligacy  to  which  it  has  given  rise  is  so  notorious  that  the 
Maharaja  of  Jaypur  was  moved  to  expel  from  his  capital  the 
ancient  image  of  Gokul  Chandrama,  for  which  the  sect  entertained 
special  veneration,  and  has  further  conceived  such  a  prejudice  against 
Yaishnavas  in  general,  that  all  his  subjects  are  compelled,  before 
they  appear  in  his  presence,  to  mark  their  foreheads  with  the  three 
horizontal  lines  that  indicate  a  votary  of  Siva.  However,  as  in 
many  other  forms  of  religion,  and  happily  so  in  this  case,  practice 
is  not  always  in  accordance  with  doctrine.  Though  there  may  be 
much  that  is  reprehensible  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Gusains,  it  is  not 
at  Gokul  obtruded  on  the  public,  and  has  never  occasioned  any  open 
scandal,  while  the  present  head  of  the  community,  Gusain  Parushot- 
tam  Lai,  a  descendant  of  Bitthalnath’s  sixth  son  Jadunath,  deserves 
honourable  mention  for  his  exceptional  liberality  and  enlighten¬ 
ment,  ” 

5.  At  all  Yallabhacharya  temples,  the  daily  services  are  eight  in 
number,  viz.,  1st,  Mangala,  the  morning  levee,  a  little  after  sunrise 
when  the  god  is  taken  from  his  couch  and  bathed  ;  2nd,  Sringara, 
an  hour  and  a  half  later,  when  the  god  is  attired  in  all  his  jewels 
and  seated  on  his  throne;  3rd,  Gwala,  after  an  interval  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  god  is  supposed  to  be  starting 
to  graze  his  cattle  in  the  woods  of  Braj ;  4th,  Raj  Bhog,  the  midday 
meal,  which,  after  presentation  is  consumed  by  the  priests  and  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  votaries  who  have  assisted  at  the  ceremonies ;  5th, 
Uttapan,  about  3  p.m.,  when  the  god  awakes  from  his  siesta;  6th, 
Bhog,  the  evening  collation;  7th,  Sandhya,  the  disrobing  at  sunset; 
and  8th,  Sayan,  the  retiring  to  rest.  Upon  all  these  occasions  the 
ritual  concerns  only  the  priests,  and  the  lay  worshipper  is  only  a 
spectator,  who  evinces  his  reverence  by  any  of  the  ordinary  forms 
with  which  he  would  approach  a  human  superior. 

6.  On  the  full  moon  of  Asarh  there  is  a  curious  annual  ceremony 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  year. 
The  priests  place  little  packets  of  the  ashes  of  different  staples,  after 
weighing  them,  in  the  sanctuary.  The  temple  is  then  closed,  but 
the  night  is  spent  in  worship.  In  the  morning  the  packets  are 
examined.  Should  any  of  the  packets  have  increased  in  weight,  that 
particular  article  of  produce  will  yield  a  good  harvest ;  and  should 
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they  decrease,  the  harvest  will  be  scanty  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease. 

Distribution  of  the  Qokulastha  Gusdins  according  to  the  Census 

of  1891. 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

Fatehpur  . 

1 

Faizabad 

26 

Gorakhpur  .  .  . 

3 

Total 

30 

CASTE  INDEX. 


t  The  references  are  to  paragraphs.  The  castes  to  which  asterisks  are  attached  are 
the  subject  of  special  articles,] 


A 

Abadpura — Balahar  1. 
Abakahon — Banarwar. 

Abar — Ahir  3. 

’Abbasi — Bihiehti  1 :  Haba- 
Bhi :  Sayyid  2  :  Shaikh  2. 
Abhira — Ahir  1. 

♦Abhyagat. 

’Abidi — Sayyid  2. 

Abkar — Kalw&r  1. 

Ablapuriya — Halwai  2. 

Ahri — Gandhila  2. 

Acharwala — Halwai  6. 

Acharya — Bh&t  2  :  Br£h- 
man  9  :  Dasnami. 

Adhana — Gujar  6. 

Adhaniya — Madari  1. 

Adhela — Kanjar  8. 

Adhoi — Bhoksa  4. 

Adhrij — Arakh  3. 

Adi  Gaur — Gaur:  Joshi  7. 
Afridi — Pathan  6. 

Agari,  Agariya — Dom  42. 
*Agariya — Darzi  2  :  Sunar  7. 
*Agarwal  1  Beldar  2  : 
♦Agarwala  )  Bhatiya  6  : 
Chhipi  3  :  Darzi  2  :  Kan- 
jar  5  :  Kewat  2  :  Kumhar 
2  :  Mallah  3  :  Mochi  3  : 
Patwa  3. 

*Agastwar. 

*Aghori.  } 
■^Aghorpanthi. ) 

Aghwan — Banj&ra  12. 


♦Agnihotri. 

Agrabansi — Beldar  2. 

*Agrahari  •>  . 

Agrehri  j  Chh,pl  2’ 
Agwariya  —  Barhai  2. 
Ahalpuriya — Halw&i  2. 
*Ahar — Ahir  10. 

Ahariya— Gahlot  1. 
Aharwar — Barai3:  Chamar 
4 :  Gaddi  2  :  Joshi  4 : 


Kewat  2 :  Kori  2:  Tamboli  2. 

#Ahban. 

♦Aheriya— Pdsi  8  :  Tam¬ 
boli  2. 


*Ahir — Gadariya  2  :  Gaddi  2  : 
Musahar  11. 

Ahirbansi — Kasera  2. 

*Ahiwasi. 


'Ahl-i-Quraish — Banjara  12. 
Airan— Agarwala  1. 

Ajmar — Chamar  3. 

Ajmeri — Khagi :  Mahesri  2. 
♦Ajudhyabasi  )  Agrahari  2  : 
Ajudhya  )  Barai  3: 
Beldar  2  :  Boriya  :  Chhipi 

2  :  Dhobi  2  :  Dhuniya  4  : 
Habura  3  :  Halwai  2  : 
Kanjar  5  :  Kasera  2  :  Ka- 
thak  3  :  Kewat  2  :  Khatik 
1  :  Koiri  2  :  Kumhar  2  : 
Kurmi  5  :  Lohar  4 :  Luniya 

3  :  Manihar  2  :  Sunar  6 ; 
Tamboli  2. 
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*  A  kali—  Nanakpanthi  4. 
Akash  Bhanwari — Banar- 
war. 

Akash  Kamini — Tawaif  6. 
*Akashmukhi. 

Akhpuriya— Halwai  2. 
Akrethiya — Kurmi  6. 
*Alakhgir.  ^ 

Alakhiya.  (■ 

Alakhnami. ) 

Aland iya — Ahar  2. 
Alapuriya — Manihar  2. 
Alaqeband — Patwa  1. 
'Alawiya — Sayyid  2:  Shaikh 
2. 

'Alipuriya — Halwai  2. 

Aliya — Banjara  12. 
Alamnagari — Halwai  2. 
Alampuriya — Manihar  2. 
Allahabad i — Kanjar  1  :  Mo- 
chi  3  :  Also  see  Illahabadi. 
Alona— SunM  7. 

Alwi — Banjara  12. 
Amalpuriya — Halwai  2. 
Amara — Tharu  12. 
Amargarh  —  J&don  2. 
Amariya — Kachhi  2. 
Amawatiya— Sunar  7. 
Ambashtha — Kayasth  10. 
*Amethiya — Dhobi  2  :  Rasta- 
ogi :  Sun&r  9. 

Amisht — Kayasth  10. 
Amlakhiya— Bhat  3. 
Amlohiya — Sun&r  7. 
Amrapuriya — Beriya  3. 
Amritpuriya — Halwai  2: 
Khagi  2. 

Am  rut  iya — Chamar  3. 

Anad — Khatri  15. 

*Anant  panthi. 


Andhari  ka  khatanga — Su- 
ndr  7. 

Anfi — Ir&qi  2. 

Angarkha — Manihar  2. 

Angi  —Iraqi  3. 

Angiras — Bhuinhar  11  : 

Joshi  8. 

Anguriya— Sunar  7. 

Anrukh — Gandharb  2. 
’Ansari — Dafali  2  :  Dhuniya 
4  :  Gara  :  Shaikh  2. 
Antarbedh  Bhangi  20  : 
Antarved  i )  Boriya  :  Chamar 
3  :  Lodha  2. 

Antavasin  *) 

Antevasin  P^2- 


*Apapanthi. 

Apharrya-.  AMr  g 
Aphiriya  J 
Aradhya — Jangam  2. 
Arakh  —  Boriya  :  Gandharb 
2  :  P&si  8. 

Aranya — Dasn&mi . 

Aril— Dharkar  ]. 


Arjariya  kot— Jhijhotiya  2. 
Armor*)  ,, 

Armu  }Majbwar3' 

Arora — Ror. 

Arpatti — Majhwar  3. 
Aryapanth — Kanphata  2. 
Asadpuriya— Halwai  2. 
Asandhhari — Gusain  7. 
*Ashiqan — 

A  s  ra  m  a — D  asnami. 

Asrent  — Dom  7. 

Astawar — D  asnami, 
Asthana — K&yasth  11. 
Astiya — Basor  1. 

Astra — Chaube  2. 

Asuriya — BhuinMr  11. 
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Aswal — Gang&ri. 

Atari  ha — Dhanuk  2. 

Ateriya — Kahar  5. 
Athariha-v  Bhuinhar  11  : 
Athariya  J  Kumhar  2  :  Kur- 
mi  5. 

Athbhaiya — Bhadaur  iy  a. 
Athsaila-* 

Athsela  }  BhM  3>  4' 

*Atlt — Kingriya  2. 
*Atishbaz— Darzi  2. 

Audha— •Barai  3. 

Audhar — Kurmi  6. 
Audhbasi — Bharbhunja  1. 
Audhiya — Chhipi  2  :  Dharhi 
2  :  Dhuniya  4  :  Gaddi  2  : 


Baba  Hasna— Udasi  2. 
Babhan — ■Bhuinhar:  Sunar  7 • 
Bach  "l  Bais  7  :  Gandharb 
Bacha  J  2. 

Bachanwar — Bhangi  21. 
*Bachgoti — Beldar  2  :  Musa- 
har  11  :  Nat  7. 
Bachgotra  ChauhSn— Luni- 
ya  3. 

Bach  guar'  -Bohra  4. 
Bachhal"^  Ahir,  10  :  Arakh  3  : 
Bachhar  V  Beldar  2  :  Darzi 
Bachhil  J  2 :  Gaddi  2: 
Kathak  3  :  Kurmi  6  :  Mani- 
har  2  :  Parwal  1 :  Taga  6. 
Bachhiliya — Parwar  1. 
Bachhrajpuriya — Sunar  9. 
Bach  or — Pasi  8. 


Halwai  2 :  Koiri  2  :  Meo 
4  :  Nai  2  :  Sunar  9  :  Tha- 
thera  3. 

Audhiyar — Bhangi  21. 
Augar — Mahesri  2, 

Aughar — Aghorpanthi  ;  Jogi 

2. 

Auji  — Dom  41. 

Aurana — Agarwala  1. 
Aurangabad i — HalwSi  2. 
*Awadhut. 

Awasthi— Jhijhotiya  2. 
Ayaziya — Madari  1. 

*Azad. 

Azamgarhiya— Chamar  4  : 
Koiri  2. 


Badahrd — Khatri  15. 
Badalna — KumMr  2. 

Badan  Banarwar:  Banjara 
BadanaJ  12. 

Badhai — Dom  41. 

Badhaki  Bharbhunja  1:' 
Badhik  )  Darzi  2  :  Hibura 
3  :  Kan  jar  3. 

Badhuriya— Mallah  3. 
Badhauliya  — Sunar  9. 

Badhi — Barhai. 

Badi— Bhat  3  :  Dom  42  : 
Nat  9,  37. 

Badipuriha — Sunar  7. 
Badlan — Bhangi  21. 
Badniyar — Bawariya  7. 
Bagauliya — Sahariya  2. 
Baghari — Baidguar. 
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*Baghban— Rain  2. 

Baghdadi— Sayyid  2. 
*Baghel 
Baghela 
Bagheli 
dariya  2  :  Ghosi  1  :  Kathak 

3  :  Musahar  11  :  Tamboli 

2. 

Bagh  och  h  iya — Bhuinhar 
11  :  Musahar  11. 

Bagh  wan— Kunjra  2  : 

Murao  2. 

Bagri — Arakh  3  :  Bhangi20: 
Chhipi  3  :  J adon  2  :  J oshi 

4  :  Kadhera  :  Moehi  3  : 
Sayyid  2  :  Sunar  6. 

Bagula — Nat  9. 

Bagulha — Luniya  3. 

Bagura — Bawariya  6. 
Bahadsiya— HAbilra  3. 
Bahadurpuriya — Kathak  3. 
Bahajbana — Gandharb  2. 
Bahali — Habura  3. 


'l  Balahar  1  :  Basor 
>  1  :  Belwar  : 

J  Dhanuk  2  :  Ga- 


Bahaniya  — Habura  3. 
Bahari — Mahesri  2. 
Bahariya — Bais7  :  Harukiya. 
Bahariyabadi — Sunar  7. 
BaharwalaO  Bhangi  1  : 
Baharwar  /  Chamar  3. 
Bah  as — Habura  3. 

Bahel — Khatri  15. 
*Baheliya  — Beldar  2  :Boriya: 
Dhuniya  4  :  DusSdh  5  : 
Kan  jar  t :  Kumhar  2  : 
Manihar  2  :  Pasi  8. 
Baheniya— Kachhi  2  :  Mali 
3  :  Saini. 

Baheriya— Ahar  2. 


Bahika— Kathi  1. 

Bahlim  ^  Banjara  12:  Bha- 
BahlimiJ  thiyara  2:  Bi- 
hishti  1 :  G&ra  :  Nai  2  : 
Shaikh  2  :  Teli  3. 

Bah  man — Barhai  2  :  Murao 

4  :  Nat  8. 

Bah  man  Gaur — Ba'ahar  K 
Bahmangot — Basor  1. 
Bahmaniya — Hurkiya : 
Kurmi  5. 

Bahraichi  IDafali  2  :  Dho- 
Bahraichiya)  bi  2  :  Dhu¬ 
niya  4  :  Gaddi  2  :  Harjala  : 
Julaha  2:  Kumhar  2l 
Manihar  2  :  Teli  3. 

Bahrari — Banjara  12. 

Bahri — Khatri  13. 

Bahuki — Banjara  12. 

Bahrup  |  Banjara  11 ; 
Bahrupiya)  Bh4nd. 
Bahunaina — Nat  11. 

Baid — Darzi  2  :  Kan  jar  3  ; 
Nat  33. 

*Baidguar— Banjara  20. 
Baiga— Bhuiyar  1. 

Baikata — Gadariya  2. 

Baira — Baranwar. 

*Bairagi— Koiri  2. 

Bairswa — Dom  42. 

*Bais— Balahar  1  ;  Beriya  3  : 
Bhangi  20  :  Bihishti  1  : 
Chhipi  3 :  Chuiihar  2 : 
Dalera  2  :  Darzi  2  ;  Dhobi 
2:  Gaddi  2;  Joshi  4:  Ju¬ 
laha  2  :  KahAr  5  :  Kanjar 

5  :  Kathak  3  :  Khagi  2  : 
Kharadi  2 :  Mochi  3 : 
Musahar  11  :  Nai  2  :  Nat 
8  :  Taga  6. 
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Baisgari— Ahar  2. 

Baiswala — Tamboli  2. 
*Bisawar  Arakh3:  Barai  3  : 
Baiswari  J  Beriya  3  :  Bhan- 
gi  20,  21:  Boriya  :  Chhipi 
3  :  Darzi  2  :  Kadhera  : 
Khagi  2  :  Kan  jar  3  :  Kori 
2  :  Koiri  2  :  Kurmi  5  : 
Manih&r  2. 

Baj  aj — Baranwar. 

Bajaniya — Nat  7,  11. 
Bajauriya — Marwari  6. 
Bajbhan  — Gandharb  2. 
Bajdhar — Baheliya  2. 
*Bajgi. 

Bajpei. — Jhijhotiya  2. 
Bajutheb — Agariya  3. 
Bakaiya— Ahir  10. 
Bakandar — Mur&o  2. 
Bakarha —  Bh4nd. 
Bakarkasau — Gadariya  2. 
Bakarqassab  )  Khatik  1  : 
Bakarqassai  j  Qassab. 
Baksariya— -Balahar  1  :  Bliu- 
inhar  11  :  Dhuniya  4 : 
Dom  7 :  Churih&r  2  : 
Kathak  2  :  Tawaif  2. 
*Balahar — Arakb  3:  Baser  1. 
Balahi'j 

*Balai  JBolira4* 
Balakchamariya— > Bhangi 
20. 

Balant — Meo  4. 

Balapura— Gaddi  2. 
Balbhadaraut — Kachhwaha 
2. 

Baldua — Mahesri  2. 

Balgai — Dom  8. 

Balipuriya — Halwai  2. 

Vol.  IV. 


♦ 

Baliyan — Chamar  3  :  Jat  19. 
Baltai  — Kahar  6  :  Kori  2. 
Ballamtiri  ya — Kandu. 
Balliya— Mallah  3. 

Balmik  iKayasthl2: 
Balmiki  J  Bhangi  21. 

Baloch — Biloch. 

Balot— Meo  4. 

Balrampuri — Dharhi  2. 
Baltent — Bhar  4. 

Bamhan — ChOrihar  2  :  Dar¬ 
zi  2  :  Gaur  Rajput  2. 
Bamhaniya  — Bhand  Chamar 
3  :  Gadariya  2. 

Bamhila — Basor  1. 
*Bammargi. 

Bamra — Ramaiya  2. 

Bana — Tharu  10. 

Banaj — Kol  4. 

Banal — Gandharb  2. 
*Banaphar. 

Banarasi  Boriya  • 
Banarasiya  J  Lohar  •*:  Teli  3. 
*Banarwar. 

Banaudh  Banjara  14  : 
Banaudhiya  J  Bhangi  20 
Chamar  3  :  Sunar  7. 
Banawar—  Chhipi  2. 
Banbheru — Nai  2. 
Banbirpota — Kachhwaha  2, 
Banchhor— Kapariya  2. 
Bandariya — Barhai  2. 
Bandarwar — Banarwar. 
*Bandhalgoti  \ 

Bandhilgoti  >■ 

Bandhugoti  ' 

*Bandi 

Bandi— Iraqi  3, 

Bandichhor — Khatik  1. 

2  5 
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Bandijan — Bhat  3. 

Bandwari — Banjara  12. 
Bangachwar — Agariya  3. 
*Bangali — Beriya3:  Kanjar  5» 
Bangali  Gusain — Gauriya. 
Bangar — Mahesri  2. 
Bangariya — Thathera  3. 
Bangash — Bihishti  1  :  Pa- 
than  8. 

Banghar — Mahesri  2. 

Banha  — Balahar  1. 
Banhchariya — Kingriya  2. 
Banhkata — Kingriya  2. 

Bani  Fatima  —  Sayyid  2. 
Bani  Hashim — Hijra  2. 

Bani  I sra.il  —  Shaikh  2. 

Ban  iwal  — Bhangi  30:  Hal- 
wai  2. 

*Banjara  *l  Ahar  2 :  Barai  3  ; 
Banjariya  )  Bihishti  1 :  Bis- 
ati  :  Dhuniya  4  :  Habura 
3  :  Jhojha  1  :  [Kanjar  5  : 
Manihar  2  :  Ramaiya  2. 
Banjhalwar — Agariya  3. 
Bank — Ramaiya  2. 

Bankar — Dabgar  1  :  Dhalgar 
1. 

Bankarwar — Manihar  2. 
Banmanush— Mnsahar  2. 
Bannait — Baiswar  2  :  Churi- 
har  2. 

Banohra  — Habura  3. 

Ban  raj—  Musahar  2. 

Ban  sit — BaiswSr  2. 
*Bansphor— Bhangi^l : 
Dharhi  2  :  Dom  7  :  Domar. 
Banswar  *)Bhat4: 
Banswariya  f  Kori  2. 


Bantar  ^  Tharu  12 ; 
BantariyaJ  Kandu. 

Banthela — Bhand. 

Banwar  '|Bawariya7  r 
Banwariya  J  Habura  3. 
*Banya — Barai  3  :  Beriya  3  : 
Julaha  2  :  Khagi  2  :  Pa  si  8' 
Banyana — Darzi  2. 

Baori — Kadhera  :  also  see 
Bawariya. 

Baragwar — Agariya  3. 
Baraha — Bhand. 

Barahhazar — Chero  6. 
Barahi — Saraswata  2. 
*Baraliseni. 

Barahzati — Khatri  13. 

Barai — Dalera  2  :  Tamboli  lr 

2. 


Baraik — Panka  1. 
Baraiya — Barai. 
Baramkali  —  Harjala. 
Baraniya — Teli  3. 
^Baranwall  Bhangi 20> 

Baranward 
Barar  Basor  1  : 
Barariya  J  Kanjar  3. 
Barasi — Bhmnhar  11. 
Bara  Sudaya — Gujarati 
Brahman  9. 
Barauniya — T>atwa  3. 
Barausiya — Ahir  5. 
Barbhaiya — Teli  3. 
Barchandi  —Habura  3. 
Barchi  — Bhangi  21. 
Bardbansi — Chero  6. 
Bardhan — Chero  6. 
Bardhiha 
Bardhiya 
Bardiha 


1  Kumhar  2  : 
)  Kurmi  5. 
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Bardwar  *\  Ckamar  3  : 
Bard  war  i  j  Koiri  2. 
Bareiya— Gadariya  2. 

Bareli- -Darzi  2. 

Barendra— Bangali. 
Bareriya— Akar  2. 
Baresra— Kumkar  2. 
Bargadda— Banjara  12. 
*Bargah 

Bargaha  >Akir  4,  9 ,  10. 

Bargahi  J 

Bargaiyan— Kurmi  6. 

Bargala  *)  Dkuniya  2  :  Tara 
Bargali  J  8. 

*Bargi. 

Bargotiya— Kkangar  3. 
Bargpuriya— Halwai  2. 
*Bargujar— Bkangi  20,  21 : 
BMt  2  :  Bkoksa  4  :  Dalera 
2 :  Darzi  2 :  Dkuniya  2, 
4  :  Gara :  J ulaha  2  :  Ka- 
dhera :  Kathak  3  :  Khatik 
1  :  Manikar  2  :  Meo  4  : 
Mochi  3. 

Bargyan  — Bhat  2. 

Barh  — Jat  21. 

*Barhai. 

Barhaiya— Barhiya. 
Barhaniya — Bhoksa  4. 
Barhariya— Tkathera  3  :  Bi- 
yar  1. 

Barharwar — Gadariya  2. 
Barhauliya — Barkoliya : 
Mali  3. 

Barhel — Dom  7. 

Barhi — Barliai. 

*Barhiya. 

*Barholiya. 

Yol.  iv. 


Bari — Joski  4  :  Kakar  5  : 
Nai  2. 

Bariya — Nat  7  .  Saiqalgar. 
Barjatwa — Ckam&r  3. 

Barla — Mugkal  3. 

Barlang — Bkangi  21. 
Barman iyan — Barkai  2. 
Barmar — Bawariya  7. 
Baroda — Dom  41. 

Barohi — Bkangi  30. 
Barothi—  Akir  5. 

Barpagwa — Bkat  4. 
Bartun— Jadon  2. 


*Bama — Bkat  3  :  Dliarkar  1  : 
Kan  jar  3. 

Barubansi — Ckero  6. 

Barwa — Akir  10  :  Bkat  3. 
Barwaik — Tkaru  12. 
*Barwar — Bkangi  21  :  Bkat 

3  :  Bkuinkar  11  :  Biyar  1  : 
Dusadk  5  :  J oski  4  :  Kol 

4  :  Mocki  3  :  Tkatkera  3. 


Barwariya — Lodka  2 
Barya — Dom  42. 
Baryal — Maliesri  2. 
Basgarh — Basor  1. 
Bashara — Azad. 
Basil — Parwal  1. 
Basobiya — Basor  1. 
Basodhiya — Bkat  3. 


lalakar  1  :  Bkan¬ 
gi  21  :  Bkat  3  : 
Dangri  2  :  Do- 


Bata — Graqi  3. 
Batal — Dom  41. 
Batar — Gujar  6. 


2  e  2 
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Batham  ^  Bharbhunja  1  : 
Bathawa  /  Bohra  4  :  Darzi 
Bathma  \  2  :  Dhobi  2  :  Ka- 
Bathmi  *  dhera  :  Kah&r  5  : 
Kalwar  4  :  Kanjar  5  :  Ke- 
wat  2  :  Kis&n  1  :  Kurmi  6  : 
Lodha  2  :  Mallah  2  :  Mani- 
hSr  2. 

Bats  i  I — Agarw&la  1. 

Batra — Teli  3. 

Batta — Tharu  12. 

Batur — Tharu  10. 

Baturha — Gandharb  2. 
Baurasi — Pasi  8. 

Bauri — B&wariya  9. 

Bawan  — Kamboh  3, 

Bawan  Goli — Kamboh  3. 

Ba  wanj at  i —Khatii  13  :  Sa- 
raswata  2. 

Bawar — Nai  2. 

*Bawariya. 

Bazaz  Bartya — Marwari  6. 
Bazigar — Nat  4,  8. 

Bedbaf — Dom  39. 

Bedi — Khatii  13. 

Bed  iya —Beriya. 

Begi  —  Bihishti  1  :  Mahesri  2. 
Behara  — Kahar  1. 

Behari — Dom  8. 

Behna — Dhuniya:  Ghosi  1. 
Bel  -Kamboh  3. 

Belbhariya — Chamar  3. 
*Beldar — Dhangar  2  : 

Kanjar  1. 

Belhariya — BhuinMr  11. 
Belkhariya — Kumhar  2. 
*Belwar — Bhatiya  6:  Dhangar 
2  :  Dhobi  2  :  Dusadh  5. 
Belwariya — Khatik  1. 


Bern— Dom  41. 

Bemuwar  I  BhninMr  u< 

Bemwar  J 

Benawa. 

*Benbans  'k  Ahir5:  Bansphor 
Benbansi  j  2  :  Dabgar  1  : 
Darzi  2  :  Dhalgar  :  Dhan¬ 
gar  2  :  Dharkar  1  :  Domar  : 
Jhojha  1  :  Kharwar  2. 
Bendpari — Kamboh  3. 
Bengal  i — Bangali. 

Bengar — Dabgar  1. 
Bentbansi — Dharkar  1. 
Beonriha — Bhuiy&r  1. 

Bera — Dom  41. 

Beri — Khatri  15. 

*Beriya — Banarwar  :  Kanjar 
1  :  Nat  8. 

Berwar — Barwar. 

Beshara — Azad. 

Bhadana — Gujar  6. 
*Bhadauriya — Beldar  2  :  Ber¬ 
iya  3  :  Bhangi  20,  21  :  Bhar¬ 
bhunja  1  :  Bhat  2  :  Chamar 
3  :  Darzi  2  :  Dhobi  2  :  Gad¬ 
di  2  :  Kachhi  2  :  Kori  2  : 
Lodha  2  :  Murao  2  :  Nat  8  : 
Pasi  8. 

Bhaddal — Agarwala  1. 
Bhaddali—  Joshi  1. 
Bhaddari — Jog;  3. 
Bhadesiya — Tamboli  2. 
Bhadohiya— Kathak  3. 
Bhadwariya — Bhadauriya. 
*Bhagai  Ahir  5  :  Barai  6  : 
Bhagta  i  Bhar  4 :  Bhat 
Bhagtaha  3  4  :  Bhuinhar 

.11 :  Chamar  22  :  Kachhi  2  : 
Luniya  3  :  Murao  2  :  Radha  : 
Tharu  13. 
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Bh&gat  Bhagwarj— Udfisi  2. 
Bhagawatiya  ■*  Bhangi  21  : 
Bhagwatiya  J  Kori  2  :  Lu- 
niya  3. 

Bhagirathi — Lodha  2:  Lu- 
niva  3  :  Mali  3  :  Saini. 
Bhagri  —  Ahar  2. 
Bhagulpuriya— Darzi  2. 
Bhainhar— Kori  2. 
Bhainiwal — Jftt  17. 

Bhains 
Bhainsa 
Bhainsaha 
siya  2  :  Teli  3. 

Bhainsara — Ahir  5. 
Bhainswar — Kalwar  4. 
Bhaiwadh — Bhuinhar  11. 
Bhaiyator — Gadariya  2. 
Bhaktiya  —  Koiri  2. 
Bhakwa— Gandharb  2. 
Bhal— Gara. 

Bhale — Bhat’iya  6. 

*Bhale  Sultan. 

Bhalira— Ramaiya  2. 

Bhall — Bhuiyar  2. 

Bhalle — Khatri  15. 

*Bhand. 

Bhandari — Ku.mi  5  :  Mah- 
esri  2. 

Bhaudauliya — Kori  2. 
Bhandela — Bhand. 

Bhanes — Kanjar  3. 

*Bhangi — Beriya  2  :  Gaddi  2  : 
Julaha  2. 

Bhangiwala — Kanjar  5. 
Bhaniha — Bhuiyar  2. 
Bhankawat — Kachhwaha  2. 
Bhanole — Mali  3. 

Bhanr — Bhand. 


Bhartreriya — Husaini:  Jo- 
shi  1. 

*Bhantu. 

Bhanwag — Bais  7. 

*Bhar. 

Bharadih — Bais  7. 
*Bharadwaj  Bhar  4 :  Bhat 
Bharadwaju  /  2,  4  :  Bha- 

tiya  5 :  Bhuinhar  11 : 
Chaube  2 :  J oshi  4  :  Ka- 
thak  3  :  SejwAri  1. 
Bharariya — Gadaiiya  2. 
Bharat — Bhar  1. 
Bharatduari — Kumhar  2. 

B  h  arat  i  — Dasnami. 
Bharatwar — Chaube  2. 
Bharauniya— Ahir  10. 

Bhar  Bhuinhar  — Bhar  4. 

*B  h  arbhun  j  a —  K  and  u . 
Bharda — Khang&r  3. 
Bhardela — Basor  1. 

Bhare — Pasi  8. 

Bhareriya  Tiwari — Jhijho- 
tiya  2. 

Bhargava — BhuinMr  11  : 

Dhusar  1. 

Bharil  — Parwal  1. 

Bhariya — Kasera  2  :  Thathe- 
ra  3. 

Bharka — Dhobi  2. 

B  harm  a  re — Mallah  3. 
Bharosiya — Ahir  10. 
Bharpatwa — Bhar  1. 
*Bharsaiyan. 

Bharsiya — Dusadh  5  :  Ka- 
h§r  6. 

Bharsiyan — Bharsaiyan, 
Bharta—  Khang^r  3. 
Bhartari— Jogi  3. 


Beriya  3  :  Gha- 
siya  2  :  Kan¬ 
jar  3  :  San- 
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Bharthariya — Ahar  2. 
Bhartrinath  — Kanphata  2. 
Bharu — Kanjar  4. 

Bharua — Kathak  1 :  Ta- 
wai£  1. 

Bharwariya  -  Cham&r  3. 
Bhasiru — Khatri  15. 

*Bhat — Darzi  2  :  Gaur  Raj¬ 
put  2  :  J ulaha  2  :  Meo  4  : 
Ramaiya  2  :  Rangrez  1. 
Bhatara — Bhat  3,  4. 
Bhatela — R&dha  1. 
*Bhathiyara. 

Bhatiya — Bohra  4  :  Nat  9. 
Bhatkariya — Bais  7. 
Bhatkhauwa — Sunar  8. 
Bhatnagar — Bharbunja  1 : 

Bhat  2  :  Kayasth  8. 
Bhatra — Mahesri  2. 

Bhatti — Ahir  10  :  Banjara 
12  :  Bihishti  1  :  Gadariya 
2  :  Gaddi  2:  Gara:  Gujar 
6  :  Habura  3  :  Ramaiya  2. 
Bhatu — Bhantu  :  Kanjar  1 : 
Nat  7. 

Bhaura — Gurkha. 

Bhawani — Mali  3. 

Bhayar — Chamar  3. 
Bhemua — Kachhi  2. 
Bheniya  — Nai  2. 

Bhenriha — Musahar  10. 
Bherihara — Baraa  4. 
Bhian— Teli  3. 

Bhijauriya — Ahar  2. 
*Bhikha  Sahib. 

Bhikhpuriya — Halwai  2. 
*Bhil — Barhai  2  :  Bhathiyara 
2  :  Pasi  8. 

Bhilaur — Bhangi  21. 


Bhimbru— Nai  2. 

Bh  impuriya — Koeri  2. 
Bhirgudi — Ahir  5  :  Kahar  6. 
Bhitari  1 

Bhitariya  3  Bais  7  :  Nat  35' 
Bhogta — Kharwar  2. 

Bhoi — Kahar  1. 

Bhojpuri  Rawat-Bhangi  20. 
Bhojpuriya— Churihar  2  : 
Dhobi  2  :  Joshi  4  •  Kal- 
war  4  :  Luniya  3. 

Bhok — Mallah  3. 

Bhokar — Bhangi  21. 
*Bhoksa. 

Bholiya — Sunar  9. 
Bhomiyan  —  Mali  3. 

Bhond  Belwar. 

Bhonda  J  Kahar  6. 
Bhongiya — Baheliya  2. 
Bhonrele  Dube — Jhijhotiya 
2. 

Bhontiya — Mallah  3. 
Bhorak — Ahiw&si  2 
Bhorar — Bhatiya  6. 

Bhosiya — Lodha  2. 

*Bhot. 

Bhotiya — Bhot:  Gurkha. 
Bhrigubanci — Bhuinhar  11. 
Bhudi — Bhatiya  6. 

Bhugta — Kharwar  2. 
Bhuinganiya— Sunar  9. 
*Bhuinhar — Bhuiya  4  :  Bhui- 
y&r  2  :  Kunjra  2  :  Lun¬ 
iya  3. 

*Bhuiya— 

*Bhuiyar. 

Bhuj — Bharbhunja  1. 
Bhujkalaura — Kalwar  4. 
Bhujua — Bharbhunja  1. 
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Bhujwar — Sunar  9. 

B  h  u  kars  i — Kurmi. 
Bhukarwal — Murao 
Bhukiya — Banjara  12. 
Bhuksa — Bhoksa. 

Bhul — Dom  42. 

Bhulnihai — Kanaujiya. 
Bhumiyan — Bhangi, 21. 
Bhunsaiha— Katkak  3. 
Bhur — Kurmi  6. 

Bhurji — Bharbhunja  1. 
*Bhurtiya — Ahir  8  :  Boriya. 
Bhusangar — Ahar  2. 
Bhusautiya— Thathera  3. 

Bh  Osar — Bhuiyar  2. 
Bhusela — Dhanuk  2. 
Bhusiya — Chamar  3  :  Lo- 
dha  2. 

Bhutta — Bain  2. 

Biar — Biyar. 

Bichauri — Radha  1. 
Bidaniya— Kumhar  2. 
BiSawati — Bawariya  2. 
*Bidua. 

Biganandi— Bairagi  2 
Bigwa — Sunar  7. 

Bihani — Mahesri  2. 

Bihari — Pasi  8. 

Biharwala — Kanjar  5. 
Bihipuriha — Kalwar  4. 
*Bihisti. 

Bijaniya — Khangdr  3  : 

Nat  7. 

Bijay  puriya — Musahar  11. 
Bijhoniya — Bais  7. 
Bijilwar —  Gangari. 
Bijmargi — Bammargi  2. 
Bijnauriya — Tliaru  13. 
Bikwans— Taga  3. 

Bilaiya — Sunar  7. 
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Bilalpuriya — Sunar  7. 
Bilara—  Sunar  7. 

Bilehniya — Ahir  5. 

Bilgotiya — Khangar  3. 
Bilkhariya — Bari  3  yBhangi 
20,  21 :  Dharkar  1. 
Billimar — Khatri  14. 

*Bilocli. 

Bilpurwar — Bhangi  30. 
Biluch — Biloch. 

Bilupuriya — Halwai  2, 
Bilwar — Belwar. 

Bin  — Kol  4. 

Binaunan — Lodha  2. 

*Bind — Bhar  5  :  Kanjar  5  : 
Kewat  2  :  Luniya  3  :  Mal- 
lah  3. 

Bindrabani  Tamboli  2  : 
Bindrabanbasi  >  Barai  3  : 
Bindrabasi  J  Musahar 
11. 

Bind  war—  Beldar  2. 
Binnani— Mahesri  2. 

Birha — Dom  2. 

Birhariya — Ahir  10:  Bhuin- 
har  11  :  Chamar  3. 
Birmbhat — Bhat  3. 
Birramiya — Bhumhar  11. 
Birthariya— Golapurab  1. 
Birtiya — Kurmi  6. 

Biruar— Bhuinhar  11. 
*Birwar — Barwar  Rajput : 
Berw^r. 

Bisa— Agarwala  1 :  Taga  6. 
Bisaili  —  Chamar  3. 

Bisari — Barhai  2. 

*Bisati — Ramaiya  2. 
*Bisen— Gaddi  2  :  Julaha  2. 
Bisensob — Bhangi  20. 
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*Bishnoi. 

Bishnpuriya— Kathak  3  : 

ManiMr  2  :  Musahar  11. 
Biswan — Taga  6. 

*Biyar— Bhar  5. 

Bodala — Kahar  6. 

Bodiwala — N&nakpanthi  3. 
Bodl§  -x 

Bodlan  jDasnami:  Jat  19' 
Bohat — Kanjar  4. 

Bohra — Bhatiya  6. 

Bora — Darzi  2. 

Boriya — Dharhi  2  :  P4si  8. 
Bot  "1  Bhot  :  Kahar  5 : 
Bota  )  Kurmi  5. 

Boxwala — Bisati. 

Brajbasi — Beriya  3  :  Bariya  : 
Kanjar  3  :  Kasera  2  :  Koi- 
ri  2  :  Nat  6,  8  :  Tawaif  2. 
Brempuri— Harjala. 
Brahma — Kanphata  2. 
*Brahman. 

Brahmaniya — Bhat  4. 
Brahmbhat — Bhat  4. 
Brijbasi — Brajbasi. 
*Brindabani. 


Chachara — Teli  3. 
Chagaba— Gond  3. 
Chagtai— Mughul  2. 

Chahu — Barwar  Bijput. 
*Chai  X  Bhar  5 :  Bind  2. 
Chain  v  Kahar  5  :  Kewatu 
Chain'  '  2  :  Mallah  3. 

Chailta — Halwai  2. 


BGchar — Gujar  b  :  Khatlk 
1  :  Nat  8. 

*Bughana. 

Bujar — Luniya  3. 

Bukarra— Halwai  2. 
Bukhari — Sayyid  2. 

Bulahar — Balahar. 

Bulbulha — Chhipi  2. 
Bulehra — Nai  2. 

Bunbun — Bhniyar  2. 

Bundel  -x  Bhat  2  :  Kathak 
*Bundela )  3. 

Bundeliya — Bhangi  20. 
Bunerwal — Path&n  9. 
Bungariya — Dusadh  5. 
Bunjahi  — Khatri  13. 

Bunkar — Kori  2. 

Burbak — Banarwar. 
*Burhela. 

Burki — Banjara  12. 
Burkiya— BhSnd. 

Burtiya— Banjara  12. 
Buzqassab— Qassab. 
Byadha— Nat  9,  21 :  Pasi  S. 
Bya  hta  |  Kalwar  4  :  Lohtir  4: 
Byahut  j  Nai  2  :  Teli  3. 


c 

Chak — Gadariya  2  :  Mughul 
3. 

Chakardiya — Sahariya  2. 
Chakauriya — D&ngi  2. 
Chak  Bais— Bais  7  :  Kum- 
har  2. 

Chakchainiya— K&chhi  2. 
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Chakhri — KumhAr  2. 
Chakiraba — BanjAra  12. 
Chakiya — Ahir  10. 
Chakseniya— Kachhi  2. 
Chalanmahrao  —  Khatik  1. 
*Chamar — Agarwala  8  :  Chhi- 
pi  3  :  Darzi  2  :  Dom  41, 
42  :  Gaur :  JulAha  2. 
Chamarbans — Gaddi  2. 
Chamar  Barhai—  Barhai  2. 
*Chamar  (iaur— Balahar  1 : 
Joshi  4. 

Chama^Gautam — Nat  8. 
Chamariya — Bhangi  20  : 
Kumhar  2. 

Chamarmangta — Chamar 
3  :  Kanjar  1 :  Nat  8,  33. 
ChamarmGnda — Nai  2. 
Chamar  Nat — Nat  8. 
Chamar  Sangla— Nat  8. 
Chamar  Sujiya— Darzi  2. 
Chamar  Teli — Teli  3. 
Chamarwa — Nat  8. 

Chami — Bawariya  6. 
Chamkel — BAns_phor  2. 
Chamoli — Gangari. 

Chamrel — Dom  7. 
Chanahiya — Bhangi  21. 
Chanal-i-Kanja1’  4. 

Chanamiya — Bais  7. 
Chananu  Biyar  1 :  Kur- 
ChananawaJ  mi  5. 
Chanau — Kurmi  5. 
Chanchara — KAndu. 

Chan  dak— Mahesri  2. 
Chandal  ^  Bhangi  2,  21, 
Chandala  t  30  :  Dom  1 : 
Chandal  iya'  Kanjar  4. 


Chandan  Biyar  1:  Ga- 

Chandanawa  )  dariya  2. 
Chandaul  Banjara  12  : 

Chandauliya  r  Cham&r  3  : 
Chandauriya^  Sunar^9. 
Chandbharag — Kanphata  2. 
*Chandel 
Chandela 
Chandeli 
Chandelwal  Darzi  2 : 
Chander  Gadariya  2  : 

Gaddi  2  :  Gara  :  Gfijar  6  : 
KahA,r  5  :  Kapariya  2  : 
Khagi  2  :  Kurmi  6  :  Mani- 
har  2  :  Meo  4  :  Musahar 
11  :  Nat  8  :  .Rangrez  1  : 
Taga  6. 

Chandpuriha  Halwai  2: 
Chandpuriya  J  Khagi  2  : 
Kurmi  6. 

*Chandrabansi — BhAt  2. 
Chand  Rae— ChamAr  3. 
Chandraseniya — Bhadau- 
riyar. 

Chandrauliya-)  Kori  2: 
Chandrawal  /  Kurmi  6. 
Cbar|dwar — Kamkar  2. 
Changile — BhAt  4. 

Chanwar — Ahir  10. 

Chapar — Kori  2. 

Charan — BanjAra  2  :  BhAt  8. 
*Cliarandasi. 

Charandha — Kalwar  4. 
Chargoriha — BhuiyAr  2. 
Charkha — BanjAra  12. 
Charokota — SunAr  7. 
Charwar— Bohra  4. 
Charyari — Dhuniya  4. 
Charzati — Khatri  13. 
Chasa— Sadgop. 


Baheliya  2 
Bhangi  20 
Chamar  3 
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Chatbanuri  4 
Chatrauri  /sWid6- 
Chauana — Sombansi  2. 
Chau  be — Bharbhunja  1 : 
Jhijhotiya  2, 

Chaudhari  Baiswar  2  : 
Chaudhariya  J  Banarwar: 
Bhuinhar  11  :  Chero  6 : 
Dom  8  :  Ghosi  1 :  Jhojha 
1  :  Kapariya  2  :  Kurmi  6  : 
Mallah  3. 

*Chauhan  —  Baidguar :  Ban- 
jara  11,  12,  15  :  Barai  3  : 
Barhai  2  :  Bari  3  :  B&war- 
riya,  6,  7,  12  :  Beldar  2  : 
Beriya  3  :  Bhangi  20,  21, 
23  :  Bharbbunja  1  :  Bha- 
thiyara  2  :  Bhoksa  4  :  Bi- 
hishti  1 :  Bind  2  :  Boriya  : 
Chamar  3  :  Chhipi  3  :  Chu- 
rihar  2  :  Dalera  2  :  Darzi  2  : 
Dhobi  2  :  Dhuniya  2,  4 : 
Dom  8  :  Gaddi  2  :  Gand- 
hila  2  :  Gara  :  Ghosi  1  : 
Golapurab  3  :  Habashi : 
Habura  3  :  Jat  20  :  Jhojha 
1  :  Joffi  3  :  Joslii  4  :  Jill- 
aha  2 :  Kachhi  2  :  Kad- 
hera  :  Kahar  6  :  Kanjar  5 : 
Kathak  3  :  Kh&gi  2  :  Kha- 
tik  1  :  Kunjra  2  :  Luniya 
3  :  Manihar  2  :  Meo  4  : 
Musahar  11 :  Nat  8  :  Ran- 
grez  :  Sansiya  2  :  Taga  6. 
Chauhaniya  Misr — Kumhar 
1. 

Chauhatt— Agrahari  2. 
Chauhela — Bhangi  21. 
Chaukhar — Chaube  2. 


Chaunsathiya — Ahir  lu. 
Chaupata  Khamb. 
Chaurasi.  -j  BMt  3,  4  : 
Chaurasiya  J  Barai  3  : 
Chamar  3  :  Dharhi  2  :  Ga¬ 
ra  :  Halwai  2  :  Julaha  2  : 
Kamboh  3  :  Lohar  4  :  Lun¬ 
iya  3  :  Moch  3  :  Pasi  8. 
Chaurasi  Goli  —Kamboh  3. 
Chaurasi  Kanha — Kamboh 
3. 

Chausaki — Kalwar  4. 
*Chauseni — Khatik  1 . 
Chelaha — Churihar  2. 
Chenr — Bhand. 

*Chero — Kol  4. 
Chhachhundar-Khangftr  3. 
Chhagoriya  — Chamar  3. 
Chhahari — Beriya  3. 
Chhahzati — Khatri  13. 
Chhakre — Ahar  2. 
Chhanchdih — Sansiya  2. 
Chhaniyan — Patwa  3. 
Chhappariya — Kurmi  5. 
Chhata — Tawaif  6. 
Chhatarpuriya — Chhipi  2. 
Chhatrabhujant — Kachh- 
waha  2. 

Chhatri — Baheliya  2  : 

Beriya  3  :  Chhipi  3  : 

Darzi  2  :  Gaddi  2  : 
Gtmdharb  2  :  Kamboh  3  : 
Kasera  2  :  Kathak  3  :  N  at 
8  :  Rauniyar  :  Rajput  1  : 
Sun&r  6  :  Tamboli  2. 
Chhianave — Agarahri  2  : 
Chhibari — Joshi  4. 
Chhijariya — Nat  9. 
Chhilatiya — Dh&nuk  2. 
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*Chhipi  — Bhangi  21. 
Chhiraura — Chube  2. 
Chhirkilat  — Meo  4. 
Chhokarzada — Jadon  2. 
Chhonkar — Dhobi  2  :  Jat  21. 
Chhota  Samudaya— Guja¬ 
rati  Brahman  9. 

Chhoti  Sen — Gadariya  2. 
Chhotkana — Gujar  6. 
Chhunkari  — Dhuniya  2. 
Chhuriyapel — Chhipi  2. 
Chicham — Majhwar  3. 

Chik — Khatik  1  :  Pankha  1. 
Qaesab. 

Chikaniya — Sunar  7. 
Chikbaraik — Pankha  1. 
Chikchikwa — Kharwar  2. 
Chikwa — Gadariya  2: 
QassSb. 

Chirar— Gahlot  3. 
Chirauncha — Sahariya  2. 
Chirklot — Meo  4. 
Chiryamar — Ahar  1:  Bahe- 
liya  2  :  Chhipi  3  :  Dal  era 

2  :  Bhathiyara  2  :  Habura 

3  :  Pasi  8. 

Chithauriya.  Dhobi  2  : 
Chithoriya.  J  Kachhi  2  : 
Nat  8 

Chishti.  "I  Madari  1  : 
Chishtiya. )  Sayyid  2. 


Chitlangya — Mahesri  2, 
Chobdar — Arakli  3  :  Kalwar 
4  :  Sejwari  1. 

Chodsi — Kamboh  3. 
Cholimargi  — Bammargi  2. 
Chopar — Ghosi  1. 

Chopra — Khatri  15. 

Chotya  Chauhan— Banjara 

12. 


Chuadha — Khatri  15. 
Chuhan — Bhangi  24. 

Chuhar. 

Chuhara  >■  Bhangi  1. 
Chuhra  ) 

Chulat — Taga  3. 


Chunar.  Bhangi  21  : 
Chunara.  ?■  Dom  41 :  Pasi 
Chunarha.-^  8. 
Chungele — Bhat  3. 
Chunyara — Barhai  2  : 

Dom  42. 

Churel — Jat  21. 


Churele — Bhangi  21 


Kaeh- 


hi  2. 

Chureliya— -Dom  7. 
Churiha — Kamkar  2. 
Churihar.  i  Chhipi  3  : 
Churihara.  )  Sunar  7. 
Ch  uriya — Kamkar  2. 
Churiya  Gual — Ahir  7 
Chutele — Bhangi  21. 


D 


Dabas — Bawariya  6. 
*Dabgar — Musaliar  11. 
Dabi — Bawariya  6. 


Dadai — Gangari. 
Dadaichi — Majhwar  3. 
Dadave — Gond  2. 
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Dadhir.h — Gaur  2. 
*Dadupanthi. 

*Dafali. 

Daga — Mahesri  2. 
Dagwariya — Tharu  11. 
Daiha— Jat  20. 

Dahait— Kol  4. 

Dahariya — Kah&r  5. 
Dahima — Ahir  5. 

Dahman — Barhai  2. 
Dahngal — Meo  4. 

Dahuna— Jat  20. 

Dakaut — Husaini  :  Meo  4. 
Dakhar — Tharu  12. 
Dakkhinaha — Barai  3  :  Bar¬ 
hai  2  :  Bari  3  :  Biyar  1 : 
Chamar  3  :  Churihar  2  : 
Dhobi  2  :  Kahar  6  :  Kalwar 
4  :  Kathak  3 :  Kharot :  Koiri 
2  :  Kumhar  2  :  Lohar  4 : 
Manihar  2  :  Sunar  8  :  Teli  3. 

Dakkhinatiya  Sreni — Utka- 
la  1. 

Dakkhini—  Dafali  2. 
Dakkhinwar — Bhat  2;  3. 
Daksha — Chaube  2. 
Dalamau — Agrahari  2. 
Dalat— Meo  4. 

Dale — Bawariya  7. 

Dalel — Gujar  6. 

*Dalera — Khagi  2. 

Dali — H&bura  3. 

Dalpuriya — Bhat  2. 
Dalwariya— Bhangi^28. 
Dammari — Mahesri  5. 
Damrauniya — Kahar  5. 
Danderi — Banjara  12. 

Dand  i — Dasnami. 

Dandiya — Thathera  3. 


Dandwar — Bhuiya  4, 
Dangan  — Kamboh  3. 
Dangarha — Kachhi  2. 
*D4ngi. 

Dankmardan — Bhangi  21. 
Danya— Joshi  8. 

Daras — Dhalgar. 

Dargal — Ramaiya  2. 

Dari — Dabgar  1. 

Dariya — Nat  9. 

Darji — Chhipi  3. 

Dars — Kori  2. 

Darshani  Kanphata  1-: 
DarshaniyaJ  M^li  5. 
Darsiya — Gadariya  2. 
Darswar— Ahir  10. 
*Darvesh. 

Darwar— Meo  4. 

Darya — Dom  42. 

Daryabadi — Kumhar  2  :  Nat 

8. 

*Darya  Dasi. 

*Darzi— Dom  41,42:  Mani¬ 
har  2. 

Das — Dom  41. 

Dasa — Agarwala  1  :  Golapur- 
ab  4  :  Taga  6. 

Dasati  — Bohra  4. 

Dasaundhi  1  Bh&t  3,  4: 
DasaundhiyaJ  Luniya  3 . 
Dasghar — Bhat  4. 

Dasgopal — Kanphata  2. 
*Dasnami. 

Dasput—  Bhuiy&r  2. 
Dastarband — Darzi  1. 
Daswan-  Jat  19  :  Taga  6. 

D  atta — D  asnami . 

Daudzai  —  Pathan  10. 
Daundiya  Kheriya — Tha- 
thera  3. 
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Dauraha — Dorha. 

Da u rani — Mahesri  2. 

Daurha — Dorha. 

Dauriha — Dharkar  1. 

Dauwa — Ahir  5. 

De— Jat  11. 

Dehati 

Dehi  j-MusaharlO. 

Dehiya — Jat  12. 

Dehliwal  Beldar  2  :  Dliobi 
DehliwalaJ  2. 

Demrot — Meo  4. 

Deobansi — Patwa  3. 
Deodinaik — Nat  11. 

Deogay  an  — Sunar  9. 
Deohariya— Bhuiyar  2. 
Deoraj — Luniya  3. 
Deosiya— Musahar  2. 
Derhummar — Ummar  1. 


Deriya — Banarwar. 

Desi— Bari  3 :  BeldSr  2  : 
Bhand  :  Bhangi  21  :  Bhar- 
bhunja  1 :  Chamar  3  :  Dhar- 
hi  2  :  Jhojha  1  :  Koiri  2  : 
Kumhar  2 :  Rangrez  1 : 
Sunar  9  :  Teli  3. 

Deswal  Beriya  3  :  Bhangi 
Deswala  /  21:  Bohra  4  :  Jat 
11,  18  :  Manlhar  2  :  N&i  2: 
Rangrez  1. 

Deswali — Bawariya2  :  Bhan¬ 
gi  21  :  Gandhi  1 :  Ghosi  1  : 
Jhojha  1  :  Kah&r  6  :  Lohar 
4  :  Mali  3  :  Sunar  6. 


Deswar — Ahir  10  :  Dhobi  2. 
Deswari — Chhipi  2. 

Detwar — Tharu  13. 

Devdas — Bhatiya  5. 
Dewaiya-  Sunar  7. 


Dewar— Gond  3. 

Dewasi — Kamboh  3. 

Dewat — Kalwar  4. 

Dhaba — Dh&lgar. 

Dhaighar — Khatri  13. 
Dhaikar— Tharu  10. 
Dhajpanth — Kanphata  2. 
*Dhakara — Dhanuk  2  :  Ka- 
naujiya. 

Dhakarya — Chhipi  3. 
Dhakauliya— Bhangi  21 : 
Kachhi  2. 

Dhaker— Tharu  13. 

Dhakeri — Dhuniya  2. 

Dhaki — Dom  41. 

Dhakra — Dh&kara. 
Dhakwal— Tharu  13. 
*Dha!gar— Dabgar  1. 
Dhalwal — Barhai  2. 
Dhaman— Chamar  3  :  Kam¬ 
boh  3  :  Kori  2  :  Loh&r  4. 
Dhandara — Bawariya  6. 
Dhandhal — Bawariya  6. 
Dhandin — Bawariya  7. 
Dhanesh— -Darzi  2.1 
*Dhangar — Banarwar  :  Dhu¬ 
niya  4. 

Dhangra— Bhoksa  4. 
Dhangya — Banjara  12. 
Dhani  — Kamboh  3. 
Dhankikya— Banjara  12. 
Dhankuta — Banjara  12; 

Bharbhunja  1. 

Dhaman — Barhai  2. 

Dhanor — Kahar  5. 

*Dhanuk — Basorl  :  Bansphor 
2  :  Beriya  3  :  Bhangi  21  : 
Darzi  2  :  Kadhera  :  Pasi  8. 
Dhanwan — Khatri  15. 
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Dhanwariya— Barai  4. 
Dhanyasha — Agarwala  1. 
Dhar — Mallah  3. 

Dharaun — Chamar  3. 
Dharavnd — Chhipi  2. 
Dharbansi — Ahir  10. 
*Dharhi — Dom  42  :  Dusadh 
5  :  Kathak  3  :  Nat  9. 
*Dharkar — Bansphor  2  :  Dom 
7  :  Dusadh  5. 

Dharm  — Gaur  3. 

Dharora — Ahir  10. 

Dhauma — Agarwala  1. 
Dhaunchak — Kahar  6. 
Dhaunsiya — Dom  7. 
Dhauriya — Dangi  2. 

Dhe — Bhangi  19  :  Jat  11. 
Dhelana — Agarwala  1. 
Dhelphor  — Bhangi  20  :  Bhar 
4  :  Dharhi  2  :  Kurmi  5  : 
Mallah  3. 

Dhenk — Banarwar. 
Dhenkaliya — Kachhi  2. 
Dhenwar — Gurkha. 
Dhiman— Kori  2. 

Dh  i  mar — Kahar  1,  5  : 

Mallah  1  :  Nat  8  :  Tharu 
13. 

Dhindhor — Ahir  5  :  Chamar 

3. 

Dhindhwar — Kurmi  6.. 
Dhingar — Gadariya  2. 
Dhinwar — Kahar  5. 
Dhiyar— Dom  41. 

*Dhobi — Dom  17,  41,  42  : 

Kathak  3  :  Nat  8. 
Dhobibans — Kanjar  4. 
Dholakiya — Kachhi  2. 
Dholdhar — Kamboh  3, 

Dholi — Barhai  2:  Dom  41, 
43  :  Gond  2. 


Dholri — Ahir  10. 

Dhongiya — Bhar  4. 
Dhorpah  i— Banjara  12. 
Dhuma — Chaube  2. 

D h  u  na — Dhuniya  :  Kadhera  * 
Mochi  3. 

Dhunar — Dom  41  :  Khagi  2. 
Dhundhal — Gujar  6. 
Dhundhiya — Chamar  3. 
Dhundhiya  Khera — Khar- 
adi  2. 

Dhuneb—Basor  1. 
*Dhuniya — Joshi  8. 

Dh  unsar — Dhusar. 

Dh  urana — Gangari. 

Dhuriya — Ahir  10  :  Chamar 
3  :  Kahar  2,  5  :  Kandu  : 
Mallah  3  :  Musahar  10. 

*  Dhusar. 

Dhusiya — Bind  1  :  Chamar 

4. 

Dhut — Mahesri  2. 

Dibhan — Barhai  2. 

Dichhit — Kewat  2. 

Dihlawi — Kayasth  13. 
Dikhit  "l  Beldar  2  :  Bhat  2  : 
*DikshitJ  Bbuinhar  11: 
Jhijhotiya  2  :  Kathak  3  : 
Taga  6. 

Dilazak — Pathan  11. 
Dilliwal— Bhat  2:  Bihishti 
1  :  Dabgar  1  :  Darzi  2 : 
Manihar  2  :  Kumhar  2  : 
Lodha  2  :  Mali  3  ;  Mochi 
3. 

Dilwari — Banjara  2:Chhipi2. 
Dimar  Rathaur—  Bhoksa 

11. 

Dimri — Gangari. 

Dina — Kahar  6. 

Dinar — Gandhi  1. 
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Dingal— Meo  4. 

Dingariya — H&ru  10. 
Dingoriya — Haru  10. 

Dirhor — Ahir  5. 

Dirhwar — Ahar  2. 

Disauriya — Dangi  2. 

D  is  war — Ahir  5, 

Diwan — Joshi  8. 

*Diwana. 

Doasna— Teli  3. 

Do  b  h  al  — G  angari. 

*Dogar. 

Doghar — Dogar. 

Dohar — Ahir  10  :  Chamar  4. 
Dojwar — Dhanuk  2. 

Dokhar — Gadariya  2. 
Dolidhauwa— Chamar  4. 
Dolkarha— Musahar  10. 
*Dom — Bhangi  21  :  Dharkar 
1  :  H&bura  3  :  Kanjar  1 : 
Nat  8. 

Domahra — Dom  7. 

Doman — Ahar  2. 

*Dornar — Balahar  1 :  Bhangi 
21  :  Chamar  3  :  Gaddi  2. 
Dombari — Nat  2. 

Do  min— Tawaif  6. 
Domkatar — Bhuinhar  11 : 
Dom  1. 

Dom  Mirasi — Mir&si. 
Domra— Dom  7,  20. 
Domtikar — Dom  1. 
Domwar—  Dom  1. 

Donrwar — Chaube  2. 
*Donwar  -  Barai  3  :  Bari  3  : 
Bhuinhar  11 :  Musahar  11, 


Dophansiya— Bharbhunja  1. 
*Dor — Musahar  11. 

*Dorha. 

Dospuriya — Bhat  4. 

*Dravira. 

Drigpuriya — Halwai  2. 
Dualbandhi— Kharwar  2. 
Dub§ — Bhuinhar  11  :  Hal* 
wai  2. 

Dubepuriya — Halw&i  2. 
Dugal — Khatri  15. 

*Dugdha. 

Dugugiya — Bhoksa  4. 
Dukauha — Bhat  4. 

Dum — Dom  41, 

Du  mar — BhSntu. 

Dum  M  irasi — Mir&si. 
Dundwar — Tharu  12. 
Dunhan — Dhanuk  2. 

Du  nr — Ahir  5. 

Dunsua — Chhipi  2. 

Dun  war — Donwar. 
Dunwariya— Bhoksa  4. 
*Durgbansi. 

Durki  — Banjara  12. 

Durrani — Pathan  12. 
*Dusadh — Bhar  4  :  Chamar 
3  :  Dhanuk  2  :  Dharhi  2  : 
Kadhera. 

*Dusar. 

Dusaya— Chhipi  2. 

Dusra— Kayasth  7  :  Ummar 
1. 

Dutiya — Kahar  6. 

Dyas — Bawariya  7. 

D  yond  i — Gangari. 
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Ekasna— Teli  3. 
Ekka— Dhangar  2. 


Faizabadi — Chamar  3  :  Ju- 
laha  2. 

Farid  i — Shaikh  2. 

Faruqi — Bihishti  1  :  Shaikh 

2. 


Gadahla — Gandhila  1. 
Gadar — Jat  21. 

*Gadariya — Bhangi  20  :  Dom 
39 :  Kathak  3  :  Meo  4: 
Tharu  13. 

*Gaddi — Ahir  5  :  Banjara  12  : 
Ghosil. 

Gaddi  Gujar — Ghosi  1. 
Gaderiya — Barai  3  :  Gada- 
riya. 

Gadh — Bhdt  3. 

Gadhaiya— Chhipi  2. 
Gadhara— Kisan  1. 

Gadhara — Kachhi  8  :  Kum- 
har  2. 

Gadhila — Kumhar  2. 
Gadhwa — Bhat  3. 


Eksariya — BhufnMr  11. 
Ekthauliya — Kanjar  3. 


Fatehpuri — Sun&r  9. 

Filwan — Nat  8. 
Firdosiya— Madari  1. 


Gadi — Kamboh  3. 

Gadiya — Lohar  3. 

Gadoi — Sejwari  1. 

Gagoliya— -Nat  11. 

Gagra— Bhangi  30. 

Gaharwar — Eeldar  2  :  Ka¬ 
thak  3  :  Kurmi  5  :  Musa- 
har  11  :  Tamboli  2. 

*Gahlaut ")  Banjara  12  :  Barai 

Gahlot  J  3  :  Bhangi  21  • 
Ghosi  1  :  Jogi  3  :  Kadhe- 
ra :  Kahilr  6  :  Meo  4  :  San> 
siya  2. 

*Gahoi. 

Gaiduha — Pasi  8. 

G  a  i  r  o  I  a — Ganga  ii . 

Gajbhim — Bhat  3. 
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Gajgoti— Khangar  3.' 

Gajra — Ramaiya  2. 

Gamel  Ahir  5  :  Kadhera : 
GamelaJ  Lohar  4. 

Ganaiti  — Kamboh  3. 

Gan  da — Panka  1. 

Gandena — Gandhila  2. 
Gandharap  > 

Gandharb  Ta- 

Gandharv  I  wa1^  B 
*Gandhi — Teli  6. 
Gandhikar— Gandhi  1. 
Gandhila— Khatik  1. 
Gandwal  ■*  Ahir  5  :  Gand- 
Gandwar  J  harb  2. 

Ganga — Gadariya  2  :  Sunar 

9. 

Gangal — Gangari. 
Gangapari — Beldar  2  :  Bhar- 
bhunja  1  :  Bihishti  1  :  Cha- 
mar  3  :  Dhuniya  4  :  Julaha 
2  :  Kori  2  :  Kurmi  5  :  Nat  8. 
*Gangaputra — Bhat  2. 

Gangarami— Hijra  2. 
*Gangari. 

Gangaur — Oswal  8. 
Gangauri— Tank  1. 

Gangele — Jhiihotiya  2. 
Gangoha — Bhar  4. 
Gangwani—  Agrahari  3. 
Gangwar— Bhat  3,  4  :  Kan- 
jar  5. 

Gangwati  — Bhangi  21. 

G  a  n  re  r  i  y  a — Gadariya. 
Gaorani — Bhand. 

*Gara. 

Garali — Bawariya  7. 
Garariya — Gadariya. 
Garauthiya— Bhangi  21. 

Vol.  IV. 


'  Garag  Agarwala  1  :  Bhu* 
*Garg  inhar  11 :  Bind 
Garga  '  2. 

Gargbans — Bais  7  :  Bhuin- 
har  11 :  Garg. 

Gargeya— Chaube  2. 

Gargya — Bhuinh^r  11 :  Joshi 

8. 

Garhwapari — Bhat  4. 
Garwariya— Tharu  11. 
Gariya — Kahar  5. 

Garoi — Sejwari  1. 

Garoriya — Ahir  10. 
Garpetha — Dhanuk  2. 
Garuhaiya — Dhanuk  2. 
Garwala —Agarwala  1. 

Gatru — Kamboh  3. 

Gauda — Gaur:  K&yasth  17. 
Gauharna — Nat  11. 
Gaunharin — Tawaif  2. 
Gauqassab— Qassab. 

*Gaur — Arakh  3  :  Bandi :  Ban- 
jara  15  :  Bawariya  7  :  Bel¬ 
dar  2  :  Belwar  :  Beriya  3  : 
Bhat  2  :  Bhatiya  6  :  Bihish¬ 
ti  1 :  Darzi  2  :  ,  Dhobi  2  : 
Dhuniya  4  :  Ghosi  1 :  Jula¬ 
ha  2  :  Kadhera  :  Kathak  3  : 
Kayasth  17  :  Kewat  2 : 
Kumhar  2  :  Moehi  3  :  Nai 
2  :  Nat  8  :  Ramaiya  2  : 
Rangrez  1  :  Taga  6  :  Tam- 
boli  2. 

*Gaurahar — Khagi  2. 

Gaurithan — Banjara  20. 
*Gauriya  — Barai  3  :  Dusadh 
5  :  Idabura  3  :  Mallah  3  : 
Patwa  3. 

*Gaurua— Bargala. 

2  s 
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Gausel — Bansphor  2. 
*Gautam  "j  Agarwala  1  :  Bel- 
Gautama  j  dar  2  :  Bhuin- 
hAr  11  :  Joshi  4  :  Kapariya 
2. 


Gautamiya — Bhuinhar  11 
Jhijhotiya  2. 

Gauthiwara  -j 

~  ~  r  J^t  19  :  21. 

Gauthwara  J 

Gawal — Agarwala  1. 
Gawaqassab — Qassab. 
Gaya — Chero  6. 

Gaymar — Dom  7. 

Gel — Ahir  10. 

Gemar — Dom  7. 

Generali — Bhangi  32. 
Gepar — Dom  7. 
Ghairkameladar— Qassab. 


Ghamra — Kan  jar  4. 

Ghanik — Kahar  5. 

Ghara — Nat  32. 

Ghare — Banjara  12. 
Gharbari — Atit  1 :  Bansphor 
1. 


*Gharuk — Kahar  5. 
*Ghasiya. 

G  h  as  i  y  a  ra — Ghasy  ara. 
Ghaskata — Golapurab  3. 
*Ghasyara. 

Ghatiya — Chamar  3  :  Ganga- 
putra  1. 

Ghatkiya — Sunar  7. 
Ghatwal — Jat  14. 
Ghatwariya — Kahar  6. 
Ghazi — Jhojha  1. 

Ghazipuri  Rawat — Bhangi 
20. 

Ghazipuriya — Musahar  11. 
Ghei — Khatri  15. 

Ghildyal  — Gangari. 


Ghilza! — Pathan  13. 
Ghissara — Lohar  3. 

Ghogh  —  Kewat  2  :  Mallah  3. 
Ghoi — Knrmi  6. 

Ghoraha — Bhat  4. 
Ghorcharao — Khatik  1. 
Ghorcharha — Ahir  5  :  Bari 
3  :  ChamSr  3. 

Ghorgotiya — Khangar  3. 
Ghorgushti — Pathan  15. 
Ghori —  Banjara  12  :  Bihishti 

1  :  Gara :  Jhojha  :  Nat  8  : 
Pathan  16  :  Rangrez  1. 

Ghoriwal — Banjara  12. 
Ghosi — Ahir  5:  Beld&r  2: 
Boriya  :  Dharhi  2  :  Gaddi 

2  :  Manihar  2  :  Meo  4  : 
Nat  8. 

Ghosiwal — Sunar  7. 
Ghosiya — Ahar  2  :  Beriya  3  : 
Chamar  3. 

Ghughasiya— Nat  32. 
Ghulam  —  Barhai  2  :  Barwar 
1. 

Ghurcharha — Boriya, 

G hussar — Kanjar  2. 
Gidhiya — Moehi  3. 

G  id  hie — Agariya  3. 
Gidhmar — 3eriya  3. 

Gidiya — Bawariya  6. 

*Gindauriya. 

Gird — Ahir  5. 

Girdaha — Kalwar  4.  ( 

Girdharpuriya — Ahii1  10. 
Giri — Dasnami. 

Gobhil  Agarwala  1  :  Bhu- 
GobhilaJ  inhar  11. 
Gochhar — Ahar  2. 

Godhi — Jat  21. 

Godiya — Bhar  5. 
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Gohal  ^  Gandhila  2  :  Kanjar 
Gohar  J  3. 

Goher— Kanjar  3. 

Gohil — Parwal  1. 

Gohiya — Khangar  3. 
Gohorwariwal — Bhat  4. 
Goil — Agarwala  1  :  Parwal  1. 
Goin — Agarwala  1. 

Goirar — Agariya  3- 
Gokain — Barh'ai  1. 
Gokulastha  Gusain — Valla- 
bhacharya. 

Gokulbansi — Barhai  2. 
Gokuliya — Ahir  10. 

Gola  —  Bawariya  7  :  Chhipi  2  : 
Kahar  5  :  Kumhar  2  :  Lu- 
niya  3  :  Mali  3  :  Nai  2  : 
Saini. 

*Gol  ahre. 

*Golapurab. 

Golar — Kasera  2. 

Golhere — Kalwar  4. 

Goli — Bhuksa  4. 

Goliwala — Dabg  ar  1. 

*Gond — Kalwar  4  :  Kahar  6  : 
Nat  8  :  Sejwari  1. 
Gonda— Ahir  5. 

Gondal — Kurmi  6. 

Gondar — Barai  3  :  Dusadh5. 
Gondhi — Bawariya  6, 
Gondiya — Ahir  10. 

Gond  Majhwar— Majhwar. 
Gonr — Gond  1:  Halw&i  2; 

Kahar  5  :  Kandu. 

Gonraha — thak  3. 

Gonthi — Sunar  9. 
Gopalpuriya — Chdrihar  2. 
Gorait— Chamar  3. 
Gorakhi— Dhuniya  4. 

Vol.  IV. 


Gorakhpanthi— Jogi  2. 
Gorakhpuri — Barai  3  :  Bel- 
dar  2  :  Gaddi  2  :  Kasera  2 : 
Kunjra  2. 

G  o  rc  h  h  a — Gur  chha. 

Gore — Kamboh  1. 

Goriya — Bhar  4  :  Kewat  2  : 

Mallah  3  :  Nat  9. 

Gork  ha— Gurkha. 

Gotela — Basor  1. 

Gothalwar — Chhipi  2. 
Gotiya — Kahar  5  :  Lohar  4  : 

Sunkar  1. 

Gotwala — Jat  19. 
*Govindpanthi. 

Govind  Sahib— Udasi  2. 
Goyit — Kurmi  5. 

Gozruniya — Madari  1. 
Grihasti — Sanjogi. 

Guai — Banjara  12  :  Bihishti 
1  :  Chamar  3  :  Ghosi  1  : 
Meo  4  :  Musahar  11  :  Nat 
6,  8  :  Pasi  8. 

Gualbans  *.  Ahir  h,  7,  10 
Gualbansi  J  Ghosi  1  :  Har- 
jala:  Musahar  11  :  Nat  8. 
Gualiyari  — Nat  7. 

Gual  Pathan— Rangrez  1. 
Guar— Arakh  3  :  Banjara  11, 
12. 

Gudar— Ahir  5. 

Gugawat — Kachhwaha  2. 
Gujahna — Dusadh  5. 

*Gujar — Bawariya  7  :  Bihishti 
1  :  Boriya :  Dhuniya  4  : 
Gaddi  2  :  Gaur  :  Kadhera  : 
Meo  4  :  Nat  8  :  Pasi  8  : 
Ramaiya  2. 

Gujara — Bind  2. 


2  f  2 
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Gujaran — Ramaiya  2. 

Gujar  Gaur — Darzi  2  :  Jho- 
shi  7. 

Gujarati — Dharhi  2  :  Joshi  4  ; 
Kori  2  :  Kurmi  5  :  Mochi 
3. 

Gujarha — Bhand. 
Gujariwala — Bhat  3. 
Gujariya — Dom  7. 
Gulabdasi — Sain. 

Gulahla — Nat  9. 

Gulfarosh — Mali  5. 
Gulhani  — Teli  3. 

Gulhare — Kalwar  4. 
Gulhariya — Teli  3. 

Gulraha — Thathera  3. 
Gundaka — Marwari  6. 


Guninatha — Kandu. 
Gunnar — Beriya  3. 
Guranawa— Bhil  1. 
Gurbans — Tharu  10. 

*Gurchha. 

Gurer — Kalwar  4. 

Gurha — Thathera  3. 
Gurhabadi — Lohar  4. 
Guriya — Goriya:  Mallah  3. 

*Gurkha — Dalera  2. 

Guror — Kalwar  4. 
Gursariya — Basor  1. 
Gurunatha — Kahar  6. 
Guru  ng — Gurkha. 

Gurwal — Kahar  6. 

*Gusain  —  Musahar  11. 


H 


*Habashi. 

Habibiya — Madari  1. 
Habshi — Habashi. 

♦Habura — Kanjar  3,  5. 
Hadoti — Jadon  2. 

Hagiya — Nat  9. 
Haidarabadi — Julaha  2. 
Haihobans— Hayobans. 
Hairi — Aheriya  1. 

Hajari — Baheliya  2. 
Hajipuriha  Halwai’2  :  Su- 
Hajipuriya  /  nar  7. 

Hajjam — Nai. 

Halalkhor — Bansphor  2  : 

Bhangi  1. 

^Halwai. 

Hamar — Gujar  3. 


Hamirpuri  jBharbhunja  1: 
Hamirpuriya)  Bhat  2. 

Hanafi — Bihishti  1  :  Habashi. 

Hande — Khatri  15  :  Kamboh 

1. 


Hanri — Bhangi  19. 

Hanriyanwa— Kol  4. 

Hans — Gadariya  2. 

*Hara — Boriya  :  Meo  4  :  Sej- 
wari  1. 


Haraihila — Sunar  9. 
Haral — Rangrez  1. 
Haranwal— Gadariya  2. 
Harchanni — Dom  7,  23. 
Hardaha — Chero  6. 
Hardainiya — Kachhi  2. 
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Hardaspura— Chaube  2. 
Hardiha  )  Kachhi  2:  Kahar 
Hardiya  /  6:Kisanl:  Koiri 

2  :  Kurmi  5:  Mali  3:  Murao 

2. 

*Hardoi. 

Hardoiri — Ramaiya  2. 

Hard  war — Sejwari  1. 
Hardwari  "l  Darzi  2  :  Joshi 
Hardwariyai  4  :  Kurmi  5. 
Hargadi — Chaube  2. 

Hari — Bhangi  19. 

Haridas — Jadon  2. 
Haripuriya — Dharhi  2. 
*Harischandi. 

Hariya — Manihar  2. 
Hariyana — Gaur. 

Harjai — Tawaif  1. 

*Harjala. 

Harphor — Chamar  3. 
Harwariya — Kol  1. 

Hasan i — Sayyid  2. 
Hasain-ul-Husaini — Sayyid 
2. 

Hasanpuri — Bhand  :  Kathak 

3  :  Julaha  2. 

Hashimi — Sayyid  2  :  Shaikh 

2. 

Hastinapur — Bhat  2. 

Hatar — Banjara  2. 

Hatheliyi-  i — Kumhar  2. 
Hathgotiya— Khangar  3. 
Hathichighar— Dhanuk  2. 


Ilaqeband  — Patwa  1. 
1 1  ha — D hangar  2. 


Hatkar — Dhangar  1. 

Hatthi — Kamboh  3. 

H  at  wa  I — Gangari. 
Hatyara— Dom  1,  7,  21. 
Haulaniya— Jat  12. 
*Hayobans. 

Hazari — Baheliya2  :  Dhanuk 
2  :  Dom  8. 

Hazirpuriya — Halwai  2. 
Hela — Bhangi  21 :  Bhar  4  : 

Gujar  6  :  Jat  11. 

Heri  — Aheriya  1. 

Heriya — Mahesii  2. 
Hethjhauli  — Kanphata  2. 

*  Hijra. 

Hindiya— Banjara  12. 
Hindoliya — Kathiyara  1. 
Hinduaiya — Bhangi  26. 
Hindubalana—  Habura  3. 
Hinduiya— Bari  3. 

Hirangot — Khangar  3. 
Hirnotiya — Kathiyara  1. 
Hiwan — Gandharb  2. 
*Hotri. 

Hubariya — Madari  1. 
Hurkha — Bhand. 

*Hurkiya  Dom  43  :  Gaddi 
HurukiyaJ  2:  Kathak  3  : 
Koiri  2  :  Tawaif  2. 

Husainabadi — Sunar  7. 
*Husaini — Sayyid  2. 
Husrente — Nai  2. 

f 

lllahabadi  Ahir  7  :  Gada- 
lllahabasi  J  riya  2  :  Hal¬ 
wai  2  :  Koiri  2. 
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Imdadnagari— Halwai  2. 
Imiliya — Kahar  5. 

Inayati — Jadon  2. 
Indauriya— -Balahar  1 :  Hal¬ 
wai  2  :  Joshi  4  :  Nat  8  : 
Sunar  9. 

i  n  d  rapat  i — Rastaogi. 


Jachoriya — Sahariya  2. 
*Jadon  Banjara  11  : 

Jadonbansi  J  Bhangi  20 
Bihishti  1  :  Darzi  2  ; 

Kathak  3  :  Kadhera  : 

Kamboh  3  :  Kanjar  5 
Kurmi  6  :  Meo  4  :  Mochi 
3  :  Nat  8  :  Tamboli  2. 
Jadua — Kurmi  6. 

Jaduar — Habura  3. 
Jadubans 'lAhir  5:  Barai 
Jadubansi )  3:  Bhangi 

20  :  Bhoksa  4  :  Chhipi  3  : 
Dalera  2  :  Ghosi  1  :  Jadon 
4. 

J’afari — Sayyid  2  :  Shaikh  2. 
Jaga — Bhat  3,  7. 

Jagarhar — Manihar  2. 
Jagatpuriya — Halwai  2. 
Jagawa — Bhat  4. 

Jagbasa — Gandhi  1. 

Jagiya — Chamar  3. 
Jagjadon — Bharbhunja  1. 
Jagneri — Sayyid  6. 

Jagu — Mahesri  2. 

Jaimini — Agarwala  1. 

Jaini — Chhipi  2. 


Iraki 

•Iraqi  }  Kalwiir  4- 
Islampuriya — Halwai  2. 
Ismailpuriya — Meo  4. 
Itrfarosh — Gandhi  1. 
Itrsaz — Gandhi  1. 


*  J  ais — Kadhera. 

Jaisari  ka  Bhatra — Bhat  4. 
*Jaiswar  -J  Barai  3  :  Bar- 
Jaiswara  J  hai  2  :  Beriya 
3  :  Bhangi  20 :  Bhat 
2  :  Bhatti  4 :  Bhil  1  : 
Chamar  4 :  Darzi  2  : 
Dhobi  2  :  Golapurab  3  : 
Kahar  5  :  ^  Kalwar  4  : 
Kanjar  5  :  Kewat  2  : 
Khagi  2 :  Kharadi  2  : 
Koiri  2  :  Kori  2  :  Kunjra 
2  :  Kurmi  5  :  Lodha  2  : 
Manihar  2  :  Mochi  3  : 
Musahar  10,  11  :  Nat  8  : 
Pa  si  8  :  Sunar  9  :  Tamboli 
2 :  Teli  3. 

Jaitha — Majhw&r  3. 
Jaithariya — BhuinMr  11, 
Jaiwar — Maithila  2. 
Jajapuriya — Halwai  2. 
Jajahutiya — Jhijhotiya. 
Jakhar — Jat  15. 

Jalak— Mall^h  1. 

Jalal — Bhoksa  4. 

*Jalali — Dhuniya  4  : 

Sayyid  2. 
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dalaliya— Dhanuk  2. 
dalalpuriya — Darzi  2.  Khagj 
o_ 

dalchhatri — Dhobi  2:  Mallah 
3. 

dalesariya  — Barhai  2 :  Sunar 
9. 

•daliyan — Kah&r  6. 

Jalkhatri — Bhathiyara  2. 
dallad — Dom  1,  7,  21  :  Kan- 
3ai»3,  5. 

dalpachhar — Dhobi  2. 

Jalwar — Bhoksa  4. 

Jamaduva — Chaube  2. 
damalpuriya — Bhangi  20. 
damnapari — Bhangi  20: 

Dharhi  2 :  Kasera  2  : 
Kharadi  2  :  Tamboli  2. 
danakpuri — Bhangi  20:  Hal¬ 
wai  2. 

daneudhari- — Barhai  2. 
dangali — Beriya  3:  Kathak  3: 
Musahar  10. 

*Jangam. 

*Janghara  c  Barhai  2. 
danghariyat.  Bhangi  21 : 

Bihishti  1  :  Tawaif  6. 
danghra — Barhai  2. 
dangria — Bhat  3. 

*Jangra. 

danjariya — Ahir  5. 
danta — Ghasiya  2. 
danwar — Beriya  3  :  Chamar 
3  :  Darzi  2  :  Dhangar  2  : 
Meo  4  :  Mochi  3  :  Tamboli 
2. 

daraliya — Sunkar  1. 
darant— Kharot. 


dariya — Gurkha  :  Kisan  1 : 

Kurmi  6  :  Mallah  3. 
daroha  y 

Jaroya"  j  BMnd- 
darrah — Nai  6. 
darseth — Thathera  3. 
daruhar— Kurmi  5. 
darwariya — Ahir  5. 
dasaundhi — Bhat  4. 
dasawat — Jadon  2. 
dasnubali — Bhangi  21. 
dashar — Dhanuk  2. 

*Jat — Banjara  12  :  Bihishti  1 : 
Bind  2  :  Dafali  2  :  Gaddi 
2  :  Mochi  3. 
datarni — Jat  19. 

*Jati — Dabgar  1 :  Dasnami. 
datlot — Chamar  4. 
datua — Chamar  4  :  Kori  2. 
dauhari — ManiMr  2. 

daunpuri  0  Barai  3  :  Bhangi 
daunpuriya)20  :  Bharbhunja 

1  :  Bh&t  2  :  Gadariya  2  : 
Halwai  2  :  Kalwar  4  :  Ka¬ 
sera  2  :  Koiri  2  :  Kunjra 

2  :  Tamboli  2  :  Teli  3  : 
Tharu  13. 

daypuri  Gaur — Joshi  7. 
daypuriya — Halwai  2  :  Nat 
8. 

daysalmer — Bhatiya  6. 
debkatra — Chai  4. 
deni — Chhipi  2. 
deorahiya — Patwa  3. 
dethwant — -Bind  2  :  Kahar. 
6. 

dhaloi — Banjara  12. 
*Jhamaiya — Kurmi  6. 
dhanjhiya — ^Sunar  7. 
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Jharkat — Mahesri  2. 
d  h  at  wat  i  y  a — Banarwar . 
JhijhautiyajKanjar  4:  Teli 
*Jhijhotiya  j  3. 
dhinjhariya —  Nat  37. 
Jhitiya — Basor'l. 

*Jhojha — Dafali  2. 

Jholiya — Lohar  4. 

Jhuar — Dhangar  2. 

Jhunjhunwala — Marwari  6. 
Jhura — Kurmi  6. 
dimichhiya.— Nat  32. 
Jodhpuriya — Aheriya  1. 
dog — Maithila  2. 

Jogeli — Bengali  2. 

*Jogi — Bhil  7  :  Kanjar  1  : 
Kingriya  2  :  Patua  3  : 
Tharu  13. 

Jogila — Nat  6. 

Jogi  Tharu — Tharu  11. 


Arakh  3 :  Bhar 
5  :  Kori  2  : 
Nai  6. 


dogiya — Bhangi  20 
dog  ran — Bor  1. 

*Johiya 
dolaha — Julaha. 
donkaha 
donkara 
donkiya 
donkiyara 

donmane— Chaube  2. 
doriya—  Kori  2. 

*Joshi — Bind  2. 
dugele — Dhanuk  2. 
dugir — Dom  7. 
dugud— Gaur  3. 
dujhaina — Bhat  3. 
*Julaha — Churihar  2  : 

Meo  4. 

dunediya — Madari  1. 
duriya — Kahar  6:  Kori  2 
Manihar  2. 

*Jyotishi. 


Gara  : 


K 


Kabara — Mahesri  2. 

r  Bharbhunja  1  : 
Kabari  i  Kachhi  2: 
Kabariyai  Khatik  1: 

Kunjra  1. 

Kabirbansi  ^Kadhera:. 
*Kabirpanthi  J  Kori  2. 
Kabuli— Nat  8. 

Kabutara  Kanjar  3. 
KabGtari  >  Nat  6. 
Kabutarwala  )  Tawaif  2. 

Kachcha — Kayasth  13. 
Kachhar — Beriya  3. 


*Kachhi — Baghban  :  Bohra 
4  :  Hurkiya  :  Kadhera  : 
Murao  2. 

Kachhiya — Chhipi  3. 

Kachhiyana — Manihar  2. 

Kachhlohiya — Lohar  4. 

Kachhmali — Mali  3. 

Kachhot — Chhipi  2. 

*Kachhwaha  -*  #A 

.  .  ^.  .  I  Baniara  15. 

Kachhwahiya  C 

Kachhwaya  j^eiiya 

Bhangi  20  :  Bhat  2  :  Dar- 

zi  2  .  Dhanuk  2  :  Gadariya 

2  :  Golapurab  2  :  J ogi  3  : 
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Kachhi  2  :  Kadhera : 

Kah&r  6  :  Kanjar  5  : 
Kewat  2  :  Koiri  2  :  Kurmi 
5  :  Mallah  1 :  Meo  4  : 
Moch.i*3  :  Murao  2. 
Kachhwana — Churihar  2. 
Kachhwar — Kori  2:  Sej- 
wari  1. 

Kachla — Tharu  12. 

Kachni — Banjara  12. 

Kadam — Chamar  3. 

Kadha — Kahar  6. 

Kadhar  \ 

*Kadhera  J 

Kafir — Habaslii. 
Kahar-Chamar  3  :  Tamboli  2. 
Kahariya — Kunjra  2. 

Ka  hat  war — Bhuinhar  11. 
Kahoji — Kamboh  3. 

Kahto — Biy&r  1. 
Kai--Mughal  3. 

Kain — Bhatiya  6. 

Kainswat — Pasi  8. 

Kairati — Barhai  2  :  Kurmi  6' 
Kaithal — Gaur  3. 

Kaithel 

Kaithela}BMnd:;Dom  7‘ 
Kaithiya — Bharbhunja  1: 
Boriya  :  Dhanuk  2  :  Dhobi 
2  :  Halwai  2  :  Kori  2  :  Teli 
3. 

Kaithla — Bhand. 

Kaithwans — Boriya:  Pasi  8. 
Kaivarta — Kewat  1. 
Kaiyan-Bohra  1  :  Chamar  4. 
*Kakan — Churihar  2. 

Kakar — Pathan  17. 

Kakara — Joshi  4. 

Kakariya — Banarwar. 


Kakhar — Khatri  13. 
Kakhera — Nat  9. 

Kakli — Kamboh  3. 

Kalabaz — Nat  6,  32. 

Kalal — ■’Iraqi  1  :  Kalwar  4. 
Kalapaltan — Bhangi  32. 
Kalaphartor — Murao  2. 
Kalar — Kalwar  4. 
Kalaunjiya— Teh  3. 


Kalawant 

Kalawata 


} 


Bhangi  21  : 
Manihar  2. 


Kaldar — ’Iraqi  3. 


Kalesa — Meo  4. 

*Kalhans — Gurchha  2. 

Kalka — Sansiya  2. 
Kalkamaliya — Bawariya  2. 
Kalkanaur — Habura  3. 
Kalkatiya — Kunjra  2. 
Kallani — Mahesri  2. 


Kalpi — =Hurkiya. 

Kalsa— Bhat  4. 

Kalsakhi — Meo  4. 

Kalsi — Bansphor  2. 

Kalsiyan — Gujar  6. 
*Kalupanthi. 

Kaluri — Kamboh  3. 
*Kalwar — Halwai  2 :  Tamboli 


2. 


Kalyanaut — Kachhwaha  2. 
Kaly  an  iya— Banarwar. 
Kama — Bohra  4. 

Kamangar — Kadhera  :  Ran- 
grez  1. 

Kamani— Pasi  8. 

Kamar — Dom  41. 

Kamarha — Bhand. 
Kamariha — Ahir  5,  7:  Kori  2. 
Kamariya — Ahir  5  :  Kori  2. 
*Kamboh — Gaddi  2. 
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Kamboja— Kamboh  2. 
Kamch  or— Beriya  3. 
Kamdhaj— Kanphata  2. 
Kameladar — Qassab. 
*Kamkar— Kahar  5. 
Kampuwala— Dhobi  2. 

Karri ro— Majhwar  3. 

Kanak — Sunar  9. 

Kanas — Gujar  6. 

Kanaudha — Ahir  5. 
Kanauj-ke-mehare — Khatri 
14. 

*Kanaujiya— Ahir  10  :  Barai 
4  :  Bari  3  :  Beldar  2  :  Bhar 

4  :  Bharbhunja  1  :  Bhat  3  : 

Bihishti  1 :  Bind  2  :  Biyar 
1  :  Boriya :  Chamar  3  : 

Chbipi  2  :  Churihar  2  : 

Dabgar  1  :  Darzi  2  : 

Dharhi  2  :  Dhobi  2  :  Dusadh 

5  :  Gaddi  2  :  Gandharb  2  : 
Ghosi  1  :  Gurchha  2  :  Hal- 
wai  2  :  Joshi  4  :  Julaha  2  : 
Kachhi  2  :  Kahar  6  :  Kal- 
war  4  :  Kandu  :  Kan  jar  3, 
5  :  Kasera  2  :  Kathak  3  : 
Khatik  1  :  Koiri  2  :  Kori  2: 
Kumhar  2  :  Kurmi  5  :  Lo- 
har  4 :  Mali  3  :  Manihar  2: 
Mochi  3  :  Murao  3  :  Musa- 
har  11 :  Nai  2 :  Nat  8  : 
Sunar  6  :  Tamboli  2  :  Teli 
3. 

Kanchan — Hurkiya:  Nat  8: 
Tawaif  1. 

Kanchhariya — Ahir  10. 
Kandera — Dhuniya. 
*Kandewal. 

Kandewala.  J 


Kandiya — Bharbhunja  1. 
*Kandu 

KanduajBha,bh4nia  L 
*Kanet. 

Kanghigar — Nat  9. 
Kanghiwala — Kanjar  3. 
Kanha  Thakur— Kharadi  2. 
*Kanhpuriya-Barai  3:  Beriya 
3  :  Bhangi  20  :  Churihar  2: 
Dalera  2  :  Darzi  2  :  Julaha 
2  :  Kadhera  :  Kewat  2  : 
Meo  4. 

Kanike — Banjara  12. 
Kaniwala — Bhand. 

*Kanjar — Bharbhunja  1  : 

Nat  9. 

Kanjriwal — Bhat  7. 

Kanju — Gandhi  1. 

Kankani — Mahesri  2. 
Kankauriya — Ahir  5. 
Kankhandi — Jat  19. 
Kanmailiya — Nai  6. 

Kanothi — Banjara  12. 
*Kanphata — Jogi  2:  Tharul2. 
Kans — Dhusar  2. 

Kantaha — Mahabrahman. 
Kantak— Darzi  2. 

Kan  war — D hangar  1. 

Kanuri  ") 

>  Gangan. 

*Kanyuri  $ 

Kapahi — Banjara  12. 
Kapalika — Aghori :  Kanpha- 
ta  10. 

Kaparchirua — Kingriya  2 
Kapariya — Beriya  3:  Gandhi 
1  :  Nat.  33. 

Kapilani — Kanphata  2. 
Kapilgotri — Bhuinhar  11. 
Kaprahti — Goli. 
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Kapri — Mali  3. 

Kapriya — Bawariya  2. 

Kapur — Khatri  13. 

Kapuri — Nat  7. 

Kar — Dasnami. 

Kara — Ahar  2. 

Karai— Kamboh  3. 

Karaihila — Sunar  9. 

Karaiya — Kalwar  4. 

Karan — Kayasth  16. 
Karandha — Kalwar  4. 

Karas — Kamboh  3. 

K  a  rat  a  h  a — M  ahabr  ahman . 
Karaul — Baheliya  2. 
Karawai — Bhil  1. 

Karbak — Mallah  1. 
Karenawa — Bhuinhar  11. 
Kareya — Banjara  12. 

Kargar — Habura  3. 

Kargati — Majhwar  3. 
Kariaha^-Chero  6. 
Karigar— Habura  3. 

Karim — Nat  9. 

Kariya — Bari  3. 

Kar  i  y  am — Maj  h  war . 

Kariya  Misra — Jhijhotiya  2. 
Karjwa — Kurmi  6. 
Karkhand — Sansiya  2. 
Karmai — Bhumhar  11. 
Karnani — Mahesri  2. 
*Karnata. 

Karnatak — Beriya  3  :  Kanjai 
5  :  Nat  6,  30. 

Kami — Kamboh  3. 

Karot — Luniya  3. 

Karpatti — Majhwar  3. 

Karpe — Majhwar  3. 

Karra  ha — Bhand. 

Karua — Bhuiyar  2. 


Kary  a  I  — Ganga  ri. 
Kasabka— Sejwari  1. 
Kasana — Gujar  6. 

Kasarbani 
*Kasarwani  J 
Kasauliya — Banarwar. 
Kasauncha — Kumhar  2. 
*Kasaundhan. 

Kasbi — Tawaif  1. 

*Kasera — Thathera  1. 

Kasgar — Kumhar  2. 

Kashi — Biyar  1. 
Kashiganhar — Tharu  13. 
Kashipuri — Nat  8. 
Kashiwala — Beldar  2. 
*Kashmiri — Beriya  3  :  Bhand.- 
Gandharb  2  :  Kunjra  2  : 
Nat  31  :  Tawaif  1. 

Kasib — Bohra  4. 

Kasil — Agarwala  1  :  Par- 
wal  1. 

*Kasip. 

Kasipgotra — Bind  2. 
Kastora — Kumhar  2. 
Agarwala  1. 

Kasyap  Bhuinhar  4  : 
Kasyapa  J  Kanaujiya. 

Kataha — Mahabrahman. 
Katahriya — Basor  1. 
Kataiya — Sunar  7. 

Katari — Lodha  2. 

Katariya — Banarwar. 
Katariya-— -Basor  1 :  Meo  4. 
Kataya— Chaube  2. 

Katera — Dhuniya. 

Katha — Ahir  10. 

*Kathak — Ramaiya  2. 
Kathar — Kathiyara  1. 
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Kathariya — Dhanuk  2:  Dhobi 
2  :  Lodha  2  :  Tharu  1*3. 
Kath  Bais — Bais  7  :  Kharadi 
2. 

*Katheriya — Ahir  10  :  Ban¬ 
jara  12  :  Barai  3  :  Bhangi 
20,  21 :  Bihishti  1  :  Gaur. 
Rajput  2. 

*Kathi. 

Kath  ik — Kathak. 

Kathiya — Ahar  2  :  Bhand. 

Kathiyar  ^ChamarS: 
Kathiyara  J  Kurmi  5. 
Katholiya — Banarwar. 
Kathuar — Tam boli  2. 
Kathyar —  Tamboli  2. 

Katiha — Bhat  4. 

Katila — Bhand. 

Katiyar — Barai  4  :Kadhera  : 
Kori  2. 

Katoraha — Dus&dh  5. 

Katua — Katwa  :  Kori  2. 
Katulya — Gond  2. 

*Katwa. 

Katwar — Kurmi  5. 
Katyayana — Bhuinhar  11: 

Kanaujiya. 

Kauriya — Ahir  10. 

*Kausik  "j  Agarwala  1 :  Bhu- 
Kausika  J  inhar  2  :  Joshi  8. 
Kausikiya — Bhangi  2. 

Kausil — Parw&l  1. 

Kavasiya — Tharu  11. 
Kaviraj — Bhat  4. 

*Kayasth — Bhand  :Bharhunb- 
ja  1  :  Darzi  2  :  Kathak  3  : 
Mochi  3  :  Nat  8. 

Kayasthbansi — Bhangi  21. 
Kayasthwar — Tamboli  2. 


Kazimi — Sayyid  2. 

Kedara — Kanjar  4. 

Keliya — BMt  3,  4. 

Keram — Majhwar  3. 

Keutar — Nat  9. 

Kevala — Gaur. 

*Kewat — Bind  2  :  Dharhi  2  : 
Luniya  3  :  Mallah  1,  3. 
Kewatiya — Musahar  11. 
Kewat  ke  Bhat — Bhat  4. 
Kha — Bhand. 

Khadiha — Musahar  10. 
Khadwara — Kahar  5. 
Khagar — Arakh3  :  Khangar. 
*Khagi — Bawariya  7  :  KahAr 
5  :  Kisan  1,  4  :  Lodha  2  : 
Sansiya  2. 

Khagoriha — Bhuiyar  2. 
Khaha — DMngar  2. 
Khaimadoz — Darzi  1. 
Khairabadi — Halwai  2  : 

Harjala  :  Julaha  2:  Meo  4. 
Khairaha — Bhuiya  29  : 
Kharwar  2. 

Khairpuriya — Kahar  6  :  Lu¬ 
niya  3. 

*Khairwa. 

Khaiyat — Darzi  1. 

Khakhara  — Banjara  12. 
Khakrob — Bhangi  1. 

Khalil — Pathan  19. 
Khalkatiya — Chamar  3. 


Khalkhar 

Khalkhur 


Khalli — Ahir  5. 

Khallu — Khatik  1. 
Khalranga — Khatik  1. 
Khalsa — Kalwar  4. 
Khan — Banjara  14. 
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Khanagi — Tawaif  1. 
*Khandelwal — Patwa  3. 

K  hand  it — Baiswar  2. 
Khandiya — Jat  22. 
*Khangar — Bohra  4  :  Boriya. 
Khangaraut — Kachhwaha  2. 
Khangrela — Basor  1. 

Khanne — Khatri  13. 
Khanrawa — Patwa  3. 
Khanrkhal — Habura  3. 
Khansat — Mahesri  2. 
Khanzada — Bhale  Sultan  3. 
Khapariya — Kapariya  :  Kin- 
griya  2. 

Khapribandh — Kurmi  5. 

Khar  '»Ahir  10:  Bind  1  •• 
KhareJ  Chero  6:  Kahar 
6  :  Kayastli  7  :  Khatik  1  : 
Patwa  3. 

Kharadi — Barhai  2. 

Kharaha — Bhangi  23. 
Kharagwar — Kahar  5. 
Kharaiha — Dhanuk  2. 
Kharaont — Luniya  3. 
Kharautiya — Bhangi  21  : 
Mallah  3. 

Kharchurwa — Khaiwar  2. 

Kharebind  ^Beldar,  2: 
Kharebindi  /  Dhuniya  4  : 
Kewat  2  :  Kurmi  5  :  Mal¬ 
lah  3  :  Musahar  11. 
Kharewal — Patwa  3. 
Khargbansi — Lodha  2. 
Khargotiya — K hangar  3. 
Kharidaha — Kalwar  4. 
Khariha — Kachhi  2  :  Rauni- 
yar  2. 

Khariya — Bhangi  28:  Dusadh 

5. 


Kharkhari — Ahir  5. 
Kharkhiya — Madari  1. 
Kharluniya — Khagi  2. 
Kharmona — Kahar  8. 
Kharmorha — Kahar  6. 
*Kharot — Beldar  2  :  Kewat  2. 
*Kharwar  »  Barai  3  :  Bhar 
Kharwara  j  4  :  Bind  2  ; 
Darzi  2  :  Kahar  5  :  Kewat 
2  :  Musahar  10  :  Pajiwa  3  : 
Tamboli  2. 

Kharya — Bhand. 

Khas — Kanet :  Mallah  3. 
*Khasiy  a — Kanet. 

Khaspuri — Sunar  7. 

Khatak — Pathan  20. 
Khatakwala — Tawaif  4. 
Khatana — Gujar  6. 
Khatanga — Sunar  7. 
Khatangiya — Ghasiya  2. 
Khataniya — Kanjar  3. 
Khatari — Kamboh  3. 

Khati — Barhai  2. 

Khati  Bishnoi — Barhai  2. 
Khatik — Balahar  1  :  Dusadh 
5  :  Pasi  8. 

Khatiya — Kori  2  :  Mali  3 
Radha  1. 

Khatkariha — Bhuiyar  2. 

K  h  at  k  u  1 — Kanau  j  iy  a. 
*Khatri — Bhand  :  Bharbhun- 
ja  1  :  Kathak  3  :  Khatik  1  ; 
Mali  3  :  Manilla r  2 : 
Musahar  1 1  :  Nat  8  :  Ran- 
grez  1  :  Sunar  6. 

Khatwatiya—  Banarwar. 
Khanna — Habura  3. 
Khawani — Bhat  7. 

Khaw&r — Kahar  5. 
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Khawas— Kurmi  6  :  Nai. 

K  h  e  I  a  n  i  y  a — B  anarwar . 
Khemka — Marwari  6. 
Khemkarani — Luniya  3. 
Khetgariyar — Kapariya  2. 

Kheti — Bhand. 
Khetwal^Boriya. 
*Khichi— Ror  1. 
Khidmatiya— Arakh  3. 
Khilji — Banjara  12. 

Khodari — Gandharb  2. 
Khohil— Parwal  1. 

Khokhar  Khatik  1  : 
Khokhara  J  Banjara  12. 

Khokhata — Mahesri  2. 
Khokhran — Khatri  13. 
Kholi — Bhangi  30. 

Khon — Tharu  12. 

Khoro— Ahir  5. 

Khosiya — Ahir  5. 

Khubar — Gujar  6. 
Khumbani — Kachhwaha  2. 
Kh  umbawat — Kachhwaha  2- 
Khun— -Tharu  13. 
Khunkhuniya — Ahir  5. 
Khuntait — Bhar  5. 
Khuntkarha — Nat  36. 
Khurasani— Bihishtil  :  Hal- 
wai  2  :  Shaikh  2. 
Khurankh — Dhangar  1. 
Khushbusaz — Gandhi  1. 
Khushhaliya — Nat  30. 
Khusiya — Tharu  12. 
Khutant — Bhar  4. 

Khutel — Jat  21. 

Khutkara — Nat  36. 
Khwaja-—  Hij  ra  2. 

Khwaja  Mahar — Dhuniyal. 


Khwaja  Mansuri— Dhuniya 

4  :  Nat  8. 


Khwaja  Miyan — Nat  8. 
Khwaja  Muhammad! — 

Dhuniya  4. 

Khwaja  Sarai — Dhuniya  4: 
Hijra  2. 


1 


Dharhi  1 
Nat  9. 


Khwajazad— Hijra  2. 
Khyaliya — Mahesri  2. 
Kichar — Kachhi  2. 
Kidwai — Shaikh  2. 
Kingariya 
Kingriha 
*Kingriya  ' 
Kinnarami — Aghori. 
*Kinwar — Bhangi  20 
4  :  Bhninhar  11. 
Kira — Kahar  5. 
*Kirar. 

Kirata — Ahir  3. 


Bhar 


Kiri — Banjara  12. 
Kirtaniya' — Gaur  2. 
Kirtiya — Bhangi  26. 
*Kisan — Boriya. 

Kishnaut — Ahir  5,  10. 
Kistwar — Bhuinhar  11. 
Kith — Sunar  7. 

Koaichi — M-yfluvar  3. 
Kochar— Khatri  15. 
Kodiyara — Bawariya  12. 
Kodokhane — Khatri  14. 
Kodoriya — Sahariya  2. 
Koeri — Koiri. 

Kohali — Khatri  15. 
Kohar — Kumhar  1. 

Kohil — Parwal  1. 
Koikopal — Gond  2. 
Koilabhutal — Gond  2. 
Koireriya — Baheliya  2. 
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*Koiri. 

Koitor — Gond  2. 

Koiya — Ghasiya  2. 

Kokapasi — Chamar  3. 

Kokas — Barhai  3  :  Kathi- 
yara  1. 

Kokasbansi — Barhai  2. 
*Kol— Chero  6. 

Kolaha — Bhuinhar  11. 

Kolam — Gond  2. 

Kolapuri — Kunjra  2. 
Kolhaniya — Bhuinhar  11. 
Kolhati' — Bhantu  :  Nat  2. 
Koli — Bawariya  6  :  Darzi  2  •' 
Dom  41,42  :  Julaha  2. 
Kolipanwar — Jhojha  1. 
Koliwala — Dhalgar. 

Koliya — Chhipi  3  :  Kathak  3. 
Konhar — Kumhar  1. 

Kor — Ahxr  5. 

Kora — Banjara  12,  15. 
Koraku — Korwa  2. 

Koram — Gond  3  :  Majhwar 
3. 

Koranch — Kandu. 

Korbiyar — Bawariya  12. 
Korchamra — Chamar  4  : 

Kadhera  :  Kori  2. 

Korcho — Majhwar  3. 

*Kori — Bawariya  7  :  Chamar 
4  :  Chhipi  3  :  Dhanuk  2  : 
Gaddi  2  :  Koiri  2  :  Meo  4 : 
Mochi  3  :  Nat  8. 
Korichhpaparband — Dom 
39. 

Koriya — Kewat  2. 
*Kormangta — Nat  8. 
*Korwa — Nat  8. 

Koshta — Kori  5. 


Kosi  Tharu — Tharu  11. 
Kota— Mali  3. 


Kotaha — Bhuinhar  11. 
K.othari — Mahesri  2. 
Kothiwal— Bhangi  82. 
Kothiha— Baheliya  2. 
Kothiya' — Bhangi  21:  Dus- 
adh  5. 

Kotraha — Bhuinhkr  11. 
*Kotwar — Banjara  12:  Panka 
1. 


Kotyal — Gangari. 
Krim— Nat  9. 


Kuchaniya' — Dusadh  5. 
Kuchbandhawa' — ^Musahar 
10. 


Kuchbandhiya-x  Beriya  3. 
Kuchbandiya  J  Kanjai-  1 : 
Luniya  3. 

Kuchhila — Tharu  13. 
Kudkaha — Balahar  1. 

Kujar — Dhangar  2. 

Kujra — Dusadh  5. 
Kukapanth  i — Nanakpanthi 
4. 


Kukarkhauwa — Sunar  8. 
Kulasreshta — Kayasth  15. 
Kulha — Chamar  8. 

Kulhar — Khatri  15. 

Kulh  iya — Bhadauriya. 
Kultn — Bhat  4. 

Kulpariya — Basor  1. 
Kulsreshta' — Kayasth  15. 
Kulwanf|MaMh 
Kulwat  J 

Kumbhar— Kumhar  1. 
Kumbhilak — Mallah  1. 
*KuH)har- — Tharu  13. 
Kumhra' — Nai  2. 

Kunbi— Kurmi  1. 
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Kunchband  Bansphor 
Kunchbandh  (  2 :  Kan- 

Kunchbandhiya  )  jar  3. 


Kundaher — Dom  7  . 

Kundal — Bohra  4 
Kundera— Barhai  2:  Kun- 
era. 

Kundliwal — Sayyid  6. 

*Uner  )  Barhai  2. 

*Kunera  J 


*Kunjra — Manihar  2. 
Kuntel — Bhar  4. 
Kupaliha — Tharu  11. 
Kupendiya — Chhipi  2. 
Kuppesaz — Dabgar  1. 
Kur — Ahir  5:  Korwa  1. 
Kurariya — Khangar  3. 
Kuri — Banjara  12. 


Kuril — Chamar  4. 

Kuriya — Patwa  3. 

*Kurmi — Beldar  2. 

Kursenya— Majhwar  3. 
*Eurwar. 

Kurwariya — Sahariya  2. 
Kusbandhiya — Kanjar  5. 
Kusha — Kachhi  2. 

Kushta — Kori  2,  5. 
Kusmaha — Tharu  12. 
Kusmoriya — Sahariya  2. 

KGsro — Majhwar  3. 
Kusumgotiya — Khangar  3. 
*Kuta. 

Kutaha — Bh&t  4  :  Chero  6. 
Kutamali — Kuta. 

Kutichar — Gusain  7. 


L 


Labana — Banjara  2,  12. 
Lachauli — Kayasth  13. 
Ladd  ha — Mahesri  2. 
Lahariwal — Bhat  4. 

Lahauri — Barhai  2  :  Bhat  3  : 

Lohar  4 :  Nat  8  :  Teli  3. 
La h era — Patwa  3. 

Lakara — Dhangar  2. 
Lakarbaz — Nat  9. 

Lakarha — Manihar  2. 
Lakarhar — Kanjar  3. 
Lakariha — Dhanuk  2. 
Lakariya — Kurmi  5. 
Lakarkata — Barhai  1. 
Lakhauna — Kahar  6. 


Lakhauriya — Bhat  3. 

Lak  h  a  u  tj  y  a — B  harbhun  j  a 
1 :  Mahesri  2. 

*Lakhera  \  Churibar  1  : 
Lakheri  >  Manihar  2. 
Lakhiya  ) 

Lakh  mi — Agrahari  2. 
Lakhnawa  "i  Halwai  2 
Lakhnawi  )  Harjala. 
Lakshmana — Kanphata  2. 
Lai — Sunar  7. 

Lala — Ghosi  1. 

Lalbegi — Bhangi  L  19 

Kanjar  5. 

*Lalkhani. 
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Lalkurti — Bhangi  82. 
Lalman — Chamar  8. 

Lalwand — Khatri  14. 
Langotiya — Dom  7. 

Langra — Qalandar  3. 

Lap  si — Chaube  2. 

Lathor — Jat  21. 

Laukiya  Chauhan — Kalwar 

2. 

Laungbarsa  \  Balahar  1 : 
Laungbasa  >  Dhanuk2: 
Laungbasta  )  Lohar  4. 
*Lautamiya. 

Lawaniya — Sunar  7. 

Lilar — Ghosi  1. 

Lingadhari — Jangam  8. 
Lingayat — Jangam  1. 

Litta — Dom  7,  19. 

Lodh  Bharbhunja  1  ; 
*Lodha  V  Domar :  Habura 
Lodhi  )  3:  Harjala:  Ka- 

dhera  :  Kanjar  5  :  Kathak 
3  :  Khagi  2  :  Khatri  11  : 
Kunjra  2 :  Luniya  3 : 
Thathera  3. 


Machal — BLangi  21. 
Machhar — Mallah  3. 
Macbhmara — Kahar  1. 
*Madari  ■)  Bhathiyara  2  : 
Madariya)  Dafali  2 : 
Dhuniya  4  :  Gadariya  2  : 
Julaha  2. 

Madhavacharya — Bairagi  2. 
Madbesiya — Dharhi  2  : 
Dusadh  5  :  Halwai  2  : 
Vot.  IV. 


Lodi — Dafali  2  i  Nat  8  : 
Pathan  21. 

Logvarsha — Lohar  4. 
Lohangi — Nat  33. 

*Lohar — Dom  41 :  Gfrjar  6. 
Lohar  Barhai — Barhai  2. 
Lohat — Kurmi  6. 

*Lohiya — Kanjar  8  :  Mahesri 

2. 

Lokhariya — Banarwar. 
Loleri — Basor  1. 

Loniwal — Ahir  5. 

Loniyan — Chamar  3. 
*Lorha. 

Lota — Barhai  2  :  Lohar  4. 
Lundavat — Meo  4. 
Lungtaya — Dom  7. 

*  Luniya — Beldar  2  :  Boriya  : 
Dangi  2  :  Kadhera :  Kan¬ 
jar  5  :  Kewat  2  :  Tamboli 
2. 

Lurkaji — Kamboh  3. 


Kandu  :  Koiri  2  :  Tamboli 
2  :  Teli  3. 

Madhpuriya — -Dangi  2. 
Madhubansi — -Halwai  2. 
Madhupuriya — Kathak  3. 
Madhuriya — Bhat  3. 
Madhyasreni — Bangali. 
Madkul — Bhatiya  6. 

Madyal — Gond  2. 

2  G 
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Magadhiya Bansphor  1: 
Magahi  C  Barai  4  . 
Magahiya  )  Barhai  2: 
Bhuiya  4  :  Dhanuk  2  : 

Dhobi  2  :  Dom  7  :  Dusadh 
5  :  Kandu  :  Kewat  2  : 
Koiri  2  :  Lohar  4  :  Luniya 
3  :  Nai  2  :  Sunar  9  : 
Tawaif  6. 

Magar — Gadariya2:  Gurkha. 
Magaraha — Dhobi  2:  Kalwar 
4. 

Magariha — Bansphor  2. 
Magarwar — Joshi  4. 
Maghariya — Arakh  3:  Gliosi 
1. 

Mah  a  bad  i — Halwai  2. 
Mahabiriya — Teli  3. 
♦Mahabrahman. 

Mahaduar — Dhobi  2. 
♦Mahajan — Banyal:  Kalwar 
4. 

Mahalodhi — Lodha  2. 
Mahalua — Ahir  10. 

Mahal  war — Bhuiya  4. 
Mahapachar — Ahar  2. 
Mahapatr — Bhat  3,  4:  Maha- 
brahman. 

Mahar — Ahar  2  :  Kahar  5  : 
Kumhar  2  :  Lodha  2. 
*Mahalashtra. 

Maharua — Ahir  10  :  Barai  3. 
Mahatiya — Kisan  1. 
Mahawar — Kahar  5. 
Mahawat — Nai  6  :  Nat  6,  33. 
Mahawati — Bansphor  2. 
Mahendra — Khatik  13. 
Mahere — Khatri  13. 
*Mahesri — Kurmi  6. 


Maheswari — Bhatiya  6  : 

Bohra  4 :  Mahesri. 
Mahigir — Bhathiyara  5. 
Mahista — Beriya  3. 
Mahobiya — Barai  3:  Boriya. 
Mahohar — Mallah  3. 

Mahpd — Khatri  15. 

Mahra — Bhoksa  5:  Kahar  If 
Lodha  2. 

♦Mahror. 

Mah  rora — Baidguar. 
M.ahtam — Tharu  12. 
Mahtama — Dom  7. 

Mahtheh — Bhuiya  4. 
Mahtiya — Kol  4  :  Pasi  8. 
Mah  to  'l  Biyar  1  :  Chero  6  : 
Mahton  )  Luniya  3  : 
Panka  1. 

Mah  uar — Kharot. 

Mahuari — Kathak  3. 

Mahul — Beldar  2  :  Lohar  4  : 
Mahuli — Agrahari  2. 

Mahur — Barhai  2 :  Dhfisar  2 : 
Kisan  1  :  Kori  2 :  Mali  3  : 
Sunar  9  :  Teli  3. 

Mahuriya — Lodha  2. 
Mahwariya — Korwa  1. 

Mai  la — Ahir  5. 

Maini — Jat  21. 

Mainpuri — Bhangi  20. 
Mainpuri — Cliauhan,  Mu- 
sahar  11  :  Nat  8. 
Mainpurika  Bhatra — Bhat 
4. 

Mainpuriwala — Bhat  3. 
Mainpuriya — Beriya  3;  Hal¬ 
wai  2  :  Kanjar  5  :  Kasera 
2. 

Mainu — Bhadauriya. 
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Maipla — Ror  1. 

Mair — Sunar  6. 

Maithani — (jangari. 
*Maithila. 

Maitreya — Agarwala  1. 
Maiwarha — Bind  1. 
Majhganwiya — Bhat  4. 

Maj  h  u  raya — Bhilai. 
*Majhwar. 

Maj  nun — Ahir  10. 

Majraut — Ahir  10. 
Makhanpuri 

MakhanpuriyaJCMrU';l1 

2  :  Kahar  6  :  Teli  3. 
Makhdumpuriya — HalwaiS. 
Makotri — Kamboh  3. 
Makriyana — Nat  11. 

Mai — Beriya  1 :  Kurmi  5  . 

Mahesri  2. 

Mai — Kamboh  3. 

Malaguri — Gangari. 

Malak — Jat  14. 

Malakana — Malkana. 
Malakpuriya — Meo  4. 

*  Malang. 

Malar — Nat  9,  45. 

Malavi — Kahar  5. 

Malavi  Gaur — Joshi  7. 

Mai  h  an — -Banarwar . 

*Mali. 

Malik — Domar  :  Kathak  3  : 
Lohar  4. 

Malikpuri — Murao  2. 
*3talkana. 

Malta — Sansiya  2. 

*Mallah — Bind  2  :  Dalera  2  : 
Dom  42  :  Kadhera  :  Kahar 
5  :  Kewat  2  :  Luniya  3. 
Malpanre — Mahesri  2. 
Maltiya — Khangar  3. 

Voi.  IV. 


Malu — Mahesri  2. 

Malua — Jat  19. 

*Malukdasi. 

Malwar — Bhangi  29. 
Malwariya — Banjara  14  : 

Tharu  10. 

Manchaura — Bhuinhar  11. 
Mandaha — Tharu  13. 
*Mandahar. 

*Mandarkiya. 

Mandavaya — Agarwala. 
Mandik — Kathak  3. 
Mandniyariya — Bawariya  7. 
Mangaiyan — Sunar  9. 

Man  gal — Khatri  15. 

Mangali — Kathak  3. 
Mangalpuriya — Halwai  2. 
Mangaraha — Dhobi  2  :  Lu¬ 
niya  3. 

Mangasha — Dhobi  2. 
Manglauri — Bhangi  20. 
Mangta — Bansphor  2:  Nat 
8  :  Pasi  8  :  Tawaif  2. 
Manho — Gandharb  2. 
Manhpachhar — Ahir  10. 
*Manihar — Churihar  1. 

Man  i  h  ar  iya — Banarwar. 
Manik — Sunar  7. 

Manikpuri  Bhangi  20: 

Manikpuriha  J  Sunar  7. 
Manipuriya — Banarwar. 
*Manjhi — Gurkha :  Majhwar 
1  :  Mallah  1. 

Manjhi  Musahara — Tharu 

10. 

Mansuri — Dhuniya  3. 

Mantri — Mahesri  2. 

Manuri — Gang&ri. 

Manwa — Kui-mi  5. 

Manwar — Kori  2. 


2  a  2 
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Manwas — Pasi  8. 
Maqsudabadi — Halwai  2. 
Marada — Mahesri  2. 

Marai — Majhwar  3,  Nat  37. 
Maraiya — Kanjar  3. 

Marat  ha — Darzi  2. 
Marauthya — Banjara  12. 
Marchaha — Tharu  11. 
Mardaniya — Sunar  7. 
Mardarbatti — Habura  3. 
Margiya — Sunkar  7. 
Marhotra — Khatri  13. 

Mark  am — Agariya  3. 
Ghasiya  2  :  Majhwar  3  : 
Gond  3. 

Marpachi — Majhwar  3. 
Marsi — Gujar  6. 
Marudharan — Mahesri  2. 
*Marwar — Habura  3. 
*Marwari — Bhatiya  6  : 

Chhipi  2  :  Dhobi  2  :  J oshi  7 : 
Rangrez  2. 

Maskar — Baheliya  2. 
Maskan — Musahar  2. 
Maskhauwa — Beldar  2. 
Masram — Majhwar  3. 
Mastnath — Kanphata  2. 
Matar — Dharkar  1. 

Matepur — Kathak  3. 
Mathaiwan — Sunar  7. 
Mathapati — Kathak  3. 
Mathdhari — Gusain  7. 
Mathesiya — Tamboli  2. 
Mathesri — Kanphata  2. 
Mathil — Parwal  1. 

Mathiya — Ahir  10. 

Mathu — Dhobi  2. 

Mathur — Darzi  2  :  Dhobi  2  : 
Kayasth  13 :  Kewat  2  : 
Mali  3. 


Mathurabasi — Kathak  3. 
Mathuriya — Bandi :  Banjara 
2 :  Bari  3  :  Barhai  2  : 
Bhangi  20,  21, :  Bhar- 
bhunja  1  :  Bhat  2j:  Chaube 
1  :  Chhipi  2 :  Darzi  2  : 
Dhanuk  2  :  Dhobi  2  . 
Dhuniya  4  :  Gaddi  2 : 

Golapurab  3  :  Julaha  2': 

Kahar  6  :  Khagi  2  : 
Kumhar  2  :  Lohar  4 : 

Manihar  2  :  Nai  2  :  Nat  8  : 
Tamboli  2  :  Teli  3. 
Mathuriya Oj ha — Lohar  5, 
Matiyawar — Kahar  6. 

MattU' — Kanjar  4. 

Mauala — Rangrez. 

*Mauhar. 

M  a  u  h  a  r  i  y  a — Rastaogi. 

Mau!a — Jat  19. 

Maul i ha — Lohar  4. 

Mauliya — Lohar  4. 

Maunas — Bhar  4  :  Bind  2 
Monas. 

Mazhabi — Bhangi  25. 
Meghiya — Mali  3  :  Nat  9. 
Meharhotra — Khatri  14. 
Mehra — ’Kumhar  2. 
Mehtaranpuri — Bhangi  20. 
Mehtariya — Halwai  2  :  Kad- 
hera :  Kathak  3  :  Kunjra  2 
*Meo. 

Mertwar — Chhipi  2. 
Mewafarosh — Khatik  1  : 
Kunjra  1. 

Mewar — Ahir  10  :  Kurmi  6  • 
Murao  2. 

Mewara — Bawariya  12. 
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Mewati — Bihishti  1 :  Gaddi 
2  :  Kanjar  5  :  Mali  3  :  Meo 
1. 

Milki— Shaikh  2. 

Milku  — Chhipi  2. 

Mina— Meo  1. 

Mina  Meo— Meo  1. 

*Mirasi  — Dafali  2  :  Tawaif  6. 
Mirdaha — Churihar  2  :  Nat 
6. 

Mirshikar — Tawaif  2. 
Mirzapuri — Bhuinhar  11 : 

Julaha  2  :  Kunjra  2  :  Meo 
4. 

Miskar — Baheliya  2  :  Tawaif 

2. 

M  isra — Chaube  2  :  Kathak  3. 
Misrikha — Halwai  2. 

Mistri — Barhai  1. 

Mitha — Murao  2. 

Mittal — Agarwala  1. 

*Mochi — Chamar  3  :  Dabgar 
1 :  Dom  41. 

Modiya — Sunar  9. 

M  oh  ah  ar— Chamar  3. 

Mohan — Lodha  2. 
Mohanmurat — Bhat  4. 
Mohanw — -Kathak  3. 

Mokha — Gadariya  2. 

Molak — Ahir  5. 

Momi — Kamboh  1. 

Momin — Dhuniya  4  :  Julaha 

2. 

*Monas. 

*Mongil. 

Monkhra— Bhand. 

Morel — Basor  1. 

Morha — Kahar  6. 

Motariya — Banarwar.  . 
Mothi — Arakh  3  :  Pasi  8. 
Motipurha — Tharu  13. 


Muasi — Korwal*. 
Muazzamnagariya — Joshi  4. 
Muchhari — Banjara  12,  15. 
Mudgala — Agarwala  1. 
Mughal^-Banjara  12 :  Bihi- 
shti  1  :  Bisati :  Mughul  : 
Nat  8. 

M  ugh  al — Bharsawa — Gara. 
Mughra — Musahar  11. 

*Muglml. 

Mugm — Bawariya  6. 
Muhammadabad  i — Halwai 
2. 

Muhammad  Hanafi — Dhu¬ 
niya  4. 

Muhammadi — Dhuniya  4  : 

Gara :  Julaha  2. 

Mujawir — Dafali  2. 

Mujhar — Banjara  12. 
Mujwar — Ahir  5. 

♦Mukeri — Banjara  12,  14  : 

Bhathiyara  2  :  Bihishti  1  : 
Darzi  2 :  Dhuniya  4  : 
Manihar  2  :  Teli. 
Mukhannas — Hijra. 

Muki — Kamboh  3. 

Mukund — Jadon  2. 
Mukundpuri — Bhangi  20. 
Mulana — Mali  3. 

Multani — Barhai  2  :  Bhangi 
20,  21:  Gara:  Julaha  2  : 
Rangrez  1. 

Multanwari — Beriya  3. 
Muna — Nanakpanthi  3. 
Munaharbhal — Bhil  1. 
Munda — Kol  1 :  Nanakpan¬ 
thi  3. 

Munderiya — Kahar  5. 
Mundhara — Mahesr  2. 
Mundiya — Ahar  2. 
Mungariya — Dom  7. 
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Munna  Dasi — Apapanthi. 
Munwar — Kachhi  2. 
Murabadi — Halwai  2. 

M  urai — Kachhi  2  :  Manihar 

2. 

*Murao — Baghban  :  Kachhi  2. 
Murarkha — Ahar  2. 
Murhawat — Banjara  12. 
*Muriya — Mallah  3. 
Muriyana — Ahir  10. 


Muriyari — Kewat  2  :  Mallah 
3  :  Muriya. 

Murli — Kamboh  3. 
*Musahar — Bhuiya  4  :  Lun- 
iya  3  :  Tharu  12,  13. 
Musalli — Bhangi  1. 
Musalmani — Bhand:  Nai  2. 
Mu  sarma — Sunar  9. 

Mush  era — Musahar  1. 


N 


Nabinagar  ka  langota — 

Bhat  4. 

Naddaf — Dhuniya  1  :  Kadhe- 
ra. 

Naga— Dadupanthi  2. 

Nagar — Barhai  2  :  Bohra  4  : 
Chamar  3  :  Gujarati  Brah¬ 
man  10  :  Maithila  2. 
Nagarband — Dom  7. 
Nagarha — Dharkar  1. 
Nagari — Gujar  6. 

Nagar i ha — Kalwar  4. 

Nagas — Agarwala  1. 

Nagauri — Ahar  2  :  Bhat  3. 
Nagauwa — Ahir  5. 

Nagbansi — Barai  3:  Bar¬ 
hai  2  :  Chero  6  :  Tamboli 
2. 

Nagendra — Agarwala  1. 
Naggotiya — Khangar  3. 
Nagraniyan — Bhat  4. 

Nahali — Habura  3. 

Nahar — Bansphor  2  :  Baid- 
guar. 

Nahargotiya — Khangar  3. 
Naharkarai — Dom  7. 

*Nai — Meo  4. 


Naihatha — Bais  7. 

Naik — Banjara  13  :  Tawaif 
2,  3. 

Naika — Tawaif  2. 

Naikan — Kathak  3. 
Naikanpuriya — Churihar  2. 
Nainhan — Sunar  9. 

Naipali  Halwai  2. 
Naipaliya  > 

Naipariya  ^  Kurmi  6. 
Naiphiriya — Ban'arwar. 
^Naitbana. 

Nakchhikna — Chamar  3. 

N  a  khat  i  y  a — Bhand. 

*Nakhi. 

Nakhsikhana. — Khatri  14. 
Naktharia. — Banarwar. 
Naktunaik — Sunar  7. 
*Na’lband. 

Namahrin — Gandharb  2. 
Nama  sudra — Bhangi  1. 
Namdawala — Gadariya  3. 
Namdeo — Parzi  2. 

Namni — 'Gandharb  2. 
*Naiyikpanthi. 

Nanakpuri — Bhangi  20. 
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NanaksHahi. — Barai  8  : 
Bhangi  21  :  Kadhera. 
Nanakpanthi. 

Nanauliya. — Bhuinhar  11. 

*Naabaai  }  Bhathi5'6ra 
Nandak. — Habura  3. 


Nandbans  )  A1,!r  6>  7; 

Nandbansi  (  Banjara  W  : 

)  Tamboli  2. 

Nande — Khatri  15. 

Nandiya — Jogi  3. 
*Nandwani. 

Nanet — Dom  7. 

Nanpaz — Nanbai. 

Nanwag — Bais  7. 

Nao — Nai. 

Napan — Bhuiyar  2. 

Naqqal — Bhand. 
*Naqshbandi 
Naqshbandiya  ) 

Naqwi — Sayyid  2. 

Nara — Jadon  2. 

Narai — Kahar  5. 

Naraigana — Koiri  2. 
*Narauliya- 
Narayaniha — Bind  1. 
Narhanrha — Sunar  7. 

Nari  n  iya — Panarwar. 
Naritor — Beriya  3. 
Nariyarha— Agrabari  2. 
NarOka — Kachhwaha  2. 
Nasalkhani — Barai  4. 
Nasaniyan — Patwa  3. 
Nasarkhani — Barai  4  :  Tam¬ 
boli  2. 

*Nat — Beriya  3  :  Kanjar  1,  3. 
Natak — Bansphor  2. 

Nath — Dom  41. 

Nathamir — Banjara  12. 


Nathariri' — Mabesri  2. 
Nathawat — Kacbbwaha  2. 
Nathu — 'Kabar  6  :  Mallah  3, 
Natkhol — Kbatri  14. 

Nau — Nsti. 


} 


Sunar  7. 


Naubariya — Sunar  7. 
Nauchhirak — Cbhipi  2. 
Naugiriha 
Naugiriya 
*Naumuslinr — Bband  :  Lai* 
kbani  2  :  Nat  8. 

Nauni — Gangari. 
Naurangabadi — ^Halwai  2. 
Naurangi — Tawaif  6. 
Nauratan — Bhangi  21. 
Nautakiya — Sunar  7. 
Nautiyal — Gangari. 

Nawab — Nat  8. 

Nawalpurha 
Nawalpuriya  J 
Nawandiya — Sud  2. 

Nawar — Kabar  5. 

Nayak — Jhijhotiya  2. 
Nayapura — Chaube  2. 
Negauriya — Bhoksa  4. 
Negiwala — Bengali  2. 
Negpatar — ^Tawaif  2. 
Neoriya — Basor  1 :  Dbarkar 
1. 

Neta — Nat  37. 

Netam — Majbwar  3:  Nat  37. 
Neti — Majhwar  3. 

Newar — Dom  41  :  Gurkha. 
Ntch — Audhiya  1. 

NigOti — Chamar  4. 

Nihang — Akali. 

Nikhad — Gadariya  2  :  Ka¬ 
har  6  :  Kewat  2  :  Mallah  1. 


Nikhar — Gadariya  2. 
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*Nikumbh — Kamkar  2. 
Nilgar — Rangrez  1. 
Nimawat — Bairagi  2. 
*Nimbarak — Bairagi  4. 
Nimgotiya — Khangar  3. 
Nimikharak  Swami — Bai¬ 
ragi  2. 

Nimkhar — Halwai  2. 
Nirambh — Dasnami. 
*Niranjani. 

Nirban — Ahir  5,  10. 

Nirbani — Bhangi  21. 
Nirmala — Nanakpanthi  4. 
*Nirola. 

Nirveriya — Dangi  2. 
Nishada — Kewat  2  :  Mallah 
2. 


Odh — Kori"2  :  Orh. 

Odra  in — Bandi. 

Oghar — Aghori  4. 

Oika — Majhwar  3  :  Nat  37. 
Oima— Majhwar  3. 

Ojha —  Darzi  2  :  Kadhera  : 
Lohar  4. 

Ojha  Gaur — Barhai  2. 
Ojhyal — Gond  2. 


Pab — Panka  1. 

Pachauri — Sejwari  1. 
Pachbhaiya — Gandharb  2. 


Niskhalank — Mahesri  2. 
*Niyariya — Dangi  2  :  Kathak 
3  :  Sunar  7. 

Nizamabadi — Kanjar  5. 
Noiban — Kahar  6. 

Nomain — Ramaiya  2. 

Nona — Chamar  3. 

Nonela — Bhand. 

Noriya — Kabar  5. 

Nujariya — Sunar  7. 

Nunera — Chamar  3. 

Nuniya — Kadhera  :  Luniya 

1. 

Nurbaf — Churihar  2  :  Julaha 
3. 

Nyakotiya — Kachhi  2. 


Olku — Majhwar  3. 

Ora — Ahar  2. 

Oraon — D  hangar  1. 

Orh — Beldar  2  :  Dom  42  : 
Jhojha  1 :  Kori  2  :  Luniya 
3. 

Oswal — Bhatiya  6. 

Ot© — Majhwar  3. 


Pachhada — Bawariya  7  : 
Gadariya  2  :  Jat  Hi 
Kahar  5  :  Sunar  9. 
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Pachhain  \  Chhipi  2  :  Ka- 
Pachhainiyaf  saundhan  1: 
Pachhainwaf  Khatri  15  : 
Pachhaiyan  )  Sunar  8. 
Pachhami — Bhoksa  1. 
Pachhar — Pasi  8. 

Pach  hayanaut — Kachhwaha 
2. 

Pachhiwaha — Agrahari  2: 
Banjara  12  :  Kasera  2  : 
Rastaogi :  Teli  3. 
*Pachhtoriya. 

Pachhwahan — Barai  3: 

Bharbhunja  1  :  Chamar  3  : 
Dharhi  2  :  Halwai  2  :  Kal- 
war  4  :  Kasarwani  1  : 
Kasera  2 :  Kathak  3  : 
Kewat  2  :  Murao  2  : 


Pachkauta  ■)  T 
Pachkewata 

Pachpiriya — Halwai  2  :  Teli 
3. 


Pachrauliya — Joshi  4. 

Padal — Gond  2. 

Padar — Banjara  12. 

Pad  h  an — Ghosi  1. 

Pagahiya — Dhobi  2. 
*Pahari — Musahar  10. 

Pahari  Bawa!riya7  :  Dom 
PahariyaJ  41:  Kol  4: 
Kumhar  2. 

PahlwHn — Kanjar  5  :Nat  8. 
Pahri — Dom  42  :  Dusadh  5  : 
Pasi  8. 

*Pahriya — Dangi  2. 

Paihwar — Gadariya  2. 

Pajai — Kumhar  6. 
Pajhasiya — Chamar  3. 
Pakhawaj  i — Mirasi. 
Palakra — Meo  4. 


Palauta — Lohar  4. 

Palhariya — Chhipi  2. 

Pali  war — Palwar. 

Paliya — Chaube  1. 

*Palliwal — Bhatiya  6. 
*Palwar — Dusadh  5  :  Musa¬ 
har  11. 

Pan — Panka  1. 

Panariha — Chero  6. 
Panchadari — Kanaujiya, 
Panchmakari — Ojha  2. 
Panchambar — 'Iraqi  3. 
Panchapiriha — Bind  1. 
Panchauli — Kayasth  13. 
Panchhiya — Nat  32. 
Panchlatiya — Banarwar. 
Pandaru — Majhwar  3. 
Pandobansi — Chero  6. 
Pandubi — Mallah  3. 

Panika — Panka  1. 

Panisap — Chhipi  2. 
Panjabi— Chhipi  3  :  Dabga 
1  :  Darzi  2  :  Kanjar  5  : 
Nat  8. 

Panjati — Saraswata  2. 
Panjibaddh — Maithila  2, 
Panjtakya— Banjara  12. 
Panjzati — Khatri  13. 
*Panka. 

^Pankhiya. 

Pankiya. — Panka  1. 

Panot. — Banjara  12. 

Panr. — Panka  1. 

PanrA — Bhuinhar  11 ; 

Chaube  2. 

Pansariya. — Barai  3. 

*Pant. 

Panth. — Pant. 

Pant i ha. — Sarwariya  3. 
Panua. — Panka  1. 
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*Panwar — Banjara  11,  12 ; 
15  :  Bawariya  7  :  Bhoksa 
4  :  Bihishti  1  :  Chamar  3  : 
Darzi  2  :  Dhangar  2 : 
Dhuniya  4 :  Dusadh  5  : 
Gadariya  2 :  Golapurab  3  : 
Habura  3 :  Jat  19,  21  : 
Kahar  6  :  Katbak  3  :  Kathi 
4  :  Mali  3  :  Manihar  2  : 
Nat  8. 

Panwari — Bhangi  21. 
Panwariya — Barai  3. 
Papankh — Kanphata  2. 
*Parahiya. 

*Paramhansa. 

Paramtari — Luniya  3. 
Parasara — Bhatiya  5  :  Bhu- 
inhar  11 :  Joshi  4. 

Paras  bad  i — Nat  37. 

Paras  iya — Bhuinhar  11. 
Parasraml — Boriya  :  Pasi  8. 
Paraswan — Agariya  3. 
Parauniya — Basor  1. 
Parchhatti — Dom  39. 
♦Pardesi — Kadhera. 

Paretiya — Barhai  2. 
Parhaiya — Parahiya. 

Pari — Dasnami. 

Paribais  Chhatri — Kasera 

2. 

*Parihar. 

Parikha — Gaur  3. 
Parinmalot — Kachhwaha  2. 
Pariya — Chhipi  2  :  Dangi  2. 
Parnami — Kachhi  2  :  Teli  3. 
Parodiya— Kumhar  2. 
Parsaniya — Khangar  3. 
Parsariya — Bais  7. 

Parsotiya  ^  Julaha  1 : 
Parsutiya  J  Kori  12. 


Partabgarhi — Barai  4. 
Partani — Mahesri  2. 

Partiya — Bhoksa  4. 

Parvata — Dasnami. 

*ParWal  l  Mahesri  2. 

Parwar  } 

*Pasi — Baheliya  2:  Boriya: 
Dusadh  5. 

Pasiwan. — Pasi  8. 

Pas  iya — Baheliya  2. 
Paskauta  )  Kahar  6  Lu- 
Paskewata  j  niya  3. 
Pasmangta — Pasi  8. 

Passi — Pasi  1. 

*Patait — Bhar  5. 

Patanwar — Kurmi  5. 

Patar — Tawaif  1. 

*Patari. 

Patariha — Kachhi  2  :  Kurmi 
5  :  Lodha  2. 

Patariya— Jhijhotiya2  :  Kis- 
an  1  :  Tawaif  1. 

Patau  n — Bhar  4. 

Patbandhi — Kharwar  2. 

Pat  ha — Bhat  4. 

Pathak — Ahir  5  :  Bhuinhar 
11  :  Chaube  2  :  Dhobi  2  : 
Jhijhotiya  2. 

Pathan — Banjara  12:  Bhand  : 
Bihishti  1  :  Dhuniya  4  : 
Gaddi  2  :  Ghosi  1  :  Hijra 
2 :  Jhojha  1  :  Julaha  2  : 
Nat  8  :  Rangrez  1. 
Pathrauta — Bhangi  24. 
Patiwan— Bhar  5. 

Pat  IS — Kapariya  2. 
Patolbans — Bhar  4. 

Patra — Dangi  2  :  Kori  2. 
Patsariya — Bais  7  :  Banar- 
war. 
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Pattari-— Kanjar  4. 

Pattariha — Bari  3. 
Pattharaha— Bhangi  23. 
Patthargoti— Bhangi  21  : 

Chamar  4. 

Patthariha— Kurmi  5. 
Pattharkat — Kanjar  35. 
Pattharphor — Bhangi  19. 
Pattharwap — Bhangi  21. 
Patua — Bhand  :  Patwa. 
Patur — Tawaif  1. 

Paturiya — Beriya  3:  Hurk- 

iya :  Kathak  3  :  Nat  8  :  Ta¬ 
waif  1. 


*Patwa. 

Pauhari. 

Pawale — Majhwar  3. 
Pawanriya ") 

Pawariya  j  DMrhi  h 
Payagwar— Agrahari  2. 
Payasi  Misr — Bhuinhar  11. 
Pemaniyan — Mali  3. 
Pesadeli — Dom  7. 

Phagil — Pal  war  1. 

P  h  an  ke— Sunar  7. 


Phanswar — Kanjar  5. 
Pharli — Habura  3, 
Phokha — Jat  21. 
Phuhihara — Barai  4. 
Phu I — Sunar  7. 


Phul-mali — Mali  3  :  Saim. 


Phulmati — Murao  3. 
Phul-panwar— Bhangi  21. 
Phul-sahib — Udasi  2. 
PhBI-singhiya— Gadaiiya  2 
Phulwariya— Bhat  4. 
Pichhauriha — Dhanuk  2. 
Pihana  ka  Tandan— 
Khatri  14. 

Pihaniwdl — Bhat  4. 


Pipalayan — Gaur  4. 
Piparaha— Barwar  2. 
Pipariha  ■)  Bhat  4. 

Pipariya  )  Khangar  3. 
Pirzada — Nai  2 :  Sayyid  2  : 
Shaikh  2. 

Pitarhanda — Bhand. 
Pitarpuri — Bhat  4. 

Piyazi — Kachhi  2. 

Poiya — Majhwar  3. 
*Pokharna. 

Pomar — Gujar  6. 

Porte  —  Majhwar  j  3. 
Posam— Gond  3  :  Majhwar 
3. 


*Potgar. 

Pradhan — Ghosi  1:  Khar- 
war  2. 

Pragwar — Agrahari  2. 

*Prannathi. 

Prayagaha  |  Gangaputra  2. 
Prayagwal  )  Koiri  2. 
Pundelot — Meo  4. 


Agrahari  2  : 
Baheliya2;  Balah- 
har  1  :  Banjara  14: 
Barhai  2  :  Basor 


*Panair — Gara  :  Kadhera 
Kumhar  2  :  Sansiya  2. 
Pundpaliya — Mahesri  2. 
Puniya — Kachhi  2 
Purabi 
Puraba- 
yia 

Purbiha 
Purbiya 

1 :  Beldar  2  :  Bhand 
Bharbhunja  1  :  Bhoksa  1 
Chamar  4  :  Chhipi  3 
Churihar  2  :  Dhuniya  4 
Dhobi  2  :  Gaddi  2  :  Ghosi 
1  :  Halwai  2  :  Hurkiya 
Julaha  2 :  Kachhi  2 
Kalwar  :  4  Kasarwani  1 
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Kasaundhan  1 :  Kasera  2  ; 
Kathak  3  :  Khatri  15  : 
Koiri  2 :  Kumhar  2  : 
Kunjra  2  :  Lodha  2  : 
Lohar  4  :  Manihar  2  : 
Murao  2  :  Musahar  11  :  Nai 
2  :  Rastaogi  :  Sunar  7, 
8  :  Tharu  10. 


Purhiya — Sun&r  7. 

Puri — Dasn&mi :  Khatri  15. 
Puriya — Banarwir. 

Purkela — Majhwar  3. 
*Purohit. 

*Purwal  "i  Banarwar  ; 
Purwar  J  Bhuinhar  11. 


Qa^iri  \  Sayyid  2. 
Qadiriya  ) 

*Qala’igar. 

*Qalandar — Kan  jar  1. 

Manihar  2. 

*Qassab.  ) 

Qasai.  f 


Qawwal — Bhand. 
Qazalbash — Mughul  2. 

Pathan  18. 

Qazipuriya — Sunar  7. 
Quraishi — Bihishti  1. 

Dafali  2  :  'Ir&qi  3  ; 
Rangrez  1  :  Shaikh  2. 


R 


Rabisi — Gandharb  2. 
Rachhband — Kan  jar  3. 
*Radha 
*Radha-swami. 


*Radha-vallabhi. 

Radi — Ramaiya  2. 


Rad — Bhat  3  : 
Gadariya  2  : 
Ramaiya  2. 

Rae  Ar.ghar 
Rae  Asar 
Rae  Badhucha 
Rae  Balaya 


Bhuiy&r 

Kalwar 


Bhatiya5. 


Rae  Bhudariya 
Rae  Bibar 
Rad  Bora 
Rae  Chamuja 
Rad  Chandan 
Rae  Daiya 
Rae  Danda 


A 


Bhatiya  5. 


Raedas — Bhar  4  :  Kadhera. 
Raedasi — Chamar  4. 


Rad  Degchanda 
Rae  Dhadhal 
Rae  Dhadhar 
Rad  Dhaga 


■Bhatiya  5. 
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Rae  Dhakkar 
Rad  Dhara 
Rad  Dhavan 
Rad  Dhiran 
Rad  Dutaya 
Rae  Gagla 
Rad  Gujariya 
Rad  Ghaga 
Rad  Gugalgandhi 
Rad  Gurugulab 
Rae  Hariya 
Rae  Jabba 
Rae  Jagta 
Rae  Jaydhan 
Rae  Jiya 
Rae  Jiyala 
Rad  Jujargandhi 
Rad  Kajariya 
Rad  Kandhiya 
Rae  KapOr 
Rae  Karangona 
Rae  Kartari 
Rae  Khiyara 
Rae  Korhaiya 
Rad  Koya 
Rae  Kukanr 
Rae  Lakhanbanta 
Rae  Maidaya 
Rad  Malan 
Rae  Mocbha 
Rae  Mogaya 
Rae  Mota 
Rae  Multani 
Rae  Naegandhi 
Rae  Nagobabla 
Rae  Nisat 
Rae  Padamshi 
Rae  Palija 
Rae  Panchal 
Rae  Panchloriya 


\ 


\  Bhatiya  5. 


/ 


Rad  Paregndhi  \ 

Rad  Parijiya 
Rad  Pawar 
Rae  Phurasgandhi 
Rae  Povar 
Rad  Praima 
Rae  Raja 
Rae  Ramaiya 
Rae  Rariya 
Rae  Rika 

Rad  Saraki  /  Bhatiya  5. 

Rad  Sijballa 

Rad  Sodhiya 

Rae  Soni 

Rad  Suara 

Rae  Suphla 

Rae  Surya 

Rae  Tambol 

Rae  Thula 

Rae  Udesi 

Rae  Ved 

Radwari — Rahwari. 

Rafki — •’Iraqi  8. 

Rafugar — Darzi  1. 
Raghubansi — Ahir  10  :  Ba- 
heliya  2  :  Beriya  3  :  Darzi 
2  :  J oshi  4  :  Kamboh  3  : 
Khagi  2  :  Kathak  3  :  Meo 
4  :  Musahar  11  :  Tamboli 
2  :  Tharu  13. 

Raghuwal — Gond  2. 

Ragreti — Nanakpanthi  4. 
Raha — Banjara  12. 

Rahti — Bohra  1. 

Rahtu — Bhatiya  0. 

*Rahwari. 

*Raikwar — Bhuinharll:  Ga- 
dariya  2  ;  Kaliar  5  :  Kan 
jar  6  :  Kathak  3  :  Khagi 
2 :  Maniliar  2. 
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Rain. 

Raj — Kadhera. 

Rajaipur — Kathak  3. 

Rajar — Dusadh  5. 

Rajauliya  Ahar2  :  Ahir  5  : 
Rajauriya  J  Bhangi  21 : 
Halwai  2 :  Khatik  1  : 
Sahariya  2. 

Rajawat — Kachhwaha  2. 

Raj  ban  si — Ahir  10  :  Barai 
3  :  Bhoksa  4  :  Kan  jar  5. 
Rajbatar — ThUru  13. 
Rajbhar — Bhar,  1,  4. 
Rajbhat— Bhat  3. 
Rajghatiya — MaMh  3  : 

Sunar  7 . 

Raj  Gond — Gond  2. 

*Raji— Tharu  12. 

Rajkanya — Taw&if  5. 
*Rajkumar— Kanjar  5 : 
Chamar  3. 

Rajmistri — Raj. 

Raj  Nat — Beriya  3  :  Nat  9. 
Rajpasi — Boriya  :  Pasi  8. 
Rajpuriya — Mali  3. 

*Rajput — Banjara  12  :  Bawa- 
riya  7  :  Beldar  2  :  Bisati : 
Chhipi  3  :  Dafali  2 : 
Darzi  2  :  Dhobi  2  :  Dhu- 
niya  4  :  Gara :  Ghosi  1: 
Golapurab  3  :  Jhojha  1: 
Joshi  4 :  Julaha  2:  Ka¬ 
dhera  :  Kamboh  3  :  Kanjar 
5  :  Khagi  2  :  Kunjra  2  : 
Manihar  2  :  Mochi  3  :  Nat 
8  :  Ramaiya  2  :  Tamboli  2. 
Rajwariya — Kol  4. 

Rajya— -Kirata— Raji  2. 
Rakhiha — Musahar  10. 


Rakhpasi — Boriya, 

Raki — Mr&qi  1. 

Rama — Bhil  1. 

Ramai — Ramaiya  2. 

*Ramaiya. 

Ramanandi — Bairagi’  2  : 

Chamar  3  :  Manihar  2. 
Raman  i — Kahar  5. 
Ramanuja — Bairagi  2. 
Ramjani — Kanjar  5  :  Tawaif 
1. 


Ramnagar  ")  Bhangi  32: 
Ramnagari  )  Halwfii  2. 
Ramasiya — Mochi  3. 
Rampura  ")  Chaube  2  : 
Rampuriya  )  Kumhar  2  : 
Nat  8. 

Ramsan ")  „  ,,  .  _ 

„  .  >  Gandharb  2. 

Ramsi  ) 

Ramtul — SunSr  7. 

Rana — Ahir  10 :  Bhat  3 : 

Kanphata  2  :  Tharu  13. 

Ranaiya — Jhijhotiya  2 

Randi — Nat  8  :  Tawaif  1. 

Rangi — Mraqi  3. 

Rangiya — Chamar  3. 
Rangreta^ — BLangi  25. 
*Rangrez — Meo  4. 

*Rangsaz — Kadhera. 

Raniji  ka  Tandan — Kha- 


tri  14. 

Ranipari — Ramaiya  2. 
Ranki — JIraqi  1 :  Kalwar  4 
Rao — Bais  7  :  Kanet. 
Raontra — Jadon  2. 

Rara> — Kanjar  3. 

Rarh — Kurmi  5. 
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Rarhi — Bangali. 
Rasdhari — Tawaif  1. 
Rasmel — Basor  1. 
*Rastaogi  ") 

Rastaugi  ) 
Rasulpuriya — Halwki  2. 
Ratanjat — Arakh  3. 


Sunar  6. 


Ratha — Patwa  3. 

*Rathaur — Banj&ra  11,12,15 : 
B&wariya  12 :  Bharbhunja 
1  :  Bhat  2  :  Bhoksa  4 : 


Chhipi  3  :  Darzi  2  :  Dhu- 
niya  4  :  Gadariya  2  :  Gaddi 
2  :  GSra  :  Habura  3  :  Kan- 
jar  5' :  Kathak  3  :  Khagi 
2  :  Koiri  2  :  Nai  2  :  Nat  6, 
8  :  Ramaiya  2  :  Tamboli  2  : 
Teli  3. 

Rathauriya— Gaur  Rajput 
2 :  Meo  4. 


Rathi— Bhangi  21 :  Gujar  6  : 

Jat  19  :  Mabesri  2. 
Rattavat — Meo  4. 

Rattu — Beriya  3. 

Rat  u  r  i — Gangari. 

*Rauniyar. 

Rautar — Luniya  3  :  Th&ru 

12. 


Rautel  *\  , ,  , 

Rautela  l  Ahlr  10  '  Baia! 
Rauteli  )  8:  Gadan>'a 

2  :  Kol  4. 

Rautiha  1  Baiswar  2 :  Ka- 
Rautiya  )  har  6  :  Khan 
gar  3  :  Kol  4. 

Rauwa — Bhat  4. 

*Rawa. 

Rawal — Gujar  6. 

Rawani — Kahar  5  :  Kandu. 


Rawat — Ahir  5  :  Bais  7  :  Bari 

3  :  Beriya  3  :  Bhadauriya  : 
Bhand  :  Bhangi  21 :  Bhil 
1  :  Bind  2  :  Chhipi  3 : 
Dhanuk  2  :  Dhuniya  4  : 
Ghandharb  2  :  Jat  21 :  Ka¬ 
har  6  :  Kathak  3  :  Kurmi 
6  :  Lohar  4  :  Manihar  2  : 
Meo  4  :  Musahar  11 :  Raji 

4  :  Sahariya  1  :  Tamboli  2  : 
Tharu  :  12,  13. 

Regwa — Manihar  2. 

Reli — Chhipi  2. 

Renrkuta — Bharbhunja  1. 
Rethi — Teli  3. 

Rewar — Patwa  3. 
Richhatiya — Jhijhotiya  2. 
Rikhbans — Jat  19. 
Rikhpuriya — Manihar  2. 
Rishivans — Bhatiya  5. 
Riswi — Sayyid  2. 

Riwari — Rahwari. 

Rohendi — Ahir  10. 

Rohilla — Pathfin. 

Rohingar — Gadariya  2. 
*Rohtaki. 

Rolapal — Bhangi  21. 

Ronida — Kahar  6. 

Roniyar — Rauniyar. 

*Ror  ■)  Jhojha  1  :  Khatri 
Rora  )  13. 

Rotiha — K&chhi  2. 

Ruhela — Chhipi  3. 
Rukmaiya — Baheliya  2. 
Runiya — Dom  51. 

R  u  p  iya — Banarwar. 

Ruriha — Dhanuk  2. 

Ruriya — Dom  42. 
Rustamnagariya — Halwai2. 
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Sabhu — Mahesri  2. 
Sabrwal — Khatri  15. 
Sabungar — Churihar  2. 
Sabzwari — Sayyid  2. 
Sabzfarosh  ) 

Sabzifarosh  i  Kmljra  L 
Sachan — Kurmi  5. 

Sadar — Bhangi  32. 
Sadat-i-Barha — Sayyid  5. 
*Sadgop. 

*Sadh— Chhlpi  2. 

Sadiqi — Baidguar  :  Bhand : 
Bhathiyara  2  :  Bihishti 
1 :  Dafali  2  :  Gandhi  1 : 
Ghosi  1  :  Iraqi  3  :  Jho- 
j  ha  1  :  J  ulaha  2  :  Nat 
8  :  Rangrez  1 :  Sayyid  1 : 
Shaikh  2. 

Safed-baf — Julaha  3. 
Sagahiya — Chamar  3  :  Kha- 
tik  1. 

Sagar — Gadariya  2  :  Mani- 
har  2. 

Sagara — Dasnami. 

Sagiya — Baheliya  2. 

Sagwai — Ror  1. 

Sahani — Khatri  15. 
Saharbadiya — Sunar  7. 
*Sahariya. 

Sahasri — Bhatiya  6. 

Sahiya — Dom  41. 

Sahjad — 'Majhwar  3. 
Sahjan — Kurmi  6. 

Sahla — Gadariya  2. 

Sahmal — Gandharb  2. 
Sahrawat — Jat  16. 
Sahrwardiya — Madari  1. 
Saigal — Khatri  15. 


s 

Saijad — Domar. 

Sailiya — Gadariya  2. 

*Sain — Kadhera. 

Saina — Basor  1. 

Sain  ban  si — Bais  7. 
Sainbhagat — Ndi  2. 
Saingala — Agarwala  9. 
*Saini— Mali  3. 

Sainikhor — Khagi  2. 
Sainthwar — ^Kurmi  5. 
Saiqalgar — Loh§r  3. 
Saithwar — Kurmi  5  :  Teli 
3. 

Sajhdari — Nanakpanthi  3. 
*Saka. 

♦Sakadwipi  ) 

Sakai  dwipi  ) 

Sakarwar — Ahir  10  :  Basor 

1  :  Bhat  2  :  Bhangi  20  : 
Bhuinhar  1 1  :  Chamar  4  : 
Chhipi  3  :  Darzi  2  : 
Dhobi  2  :  Jat  21  :  Kori 

2  :  Kurmi  6  :  Mochi  3  : 
Nat  8  :  Sunar  9. 

Sakatiya — Koiri  2. 
Sakauriya — ^Kachhi  2. 
*Saknyani. 

Sakoriya — Kaohiyfra  1. 
Saksena — Bharbhunja  9. 
Gaddi  2  :  Halwai  2  :  Jos- 
hi  4  :  Kachhi  2  :  Kad 
hera  :  Kan  jar  5  :  Kay- 
asth  9  :  Kisan  1  :  Koiri 
2  :  Lodha  2  :  Mochi  3  : 
Murao  3. 

o-M'  T  Chamar  3  :  Kachhi 

Sakta  J 

2  :  Kahar  6  :  Murao  3. 
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Salam — Majhwar'3. 
Salim-shahi — Bhathiyara  2. 
Saliyali — Gandharb  2. 
Saloriya — Kachhi  2. 

Solotari — Na'lband  2. 
Samaiya — Dom  28. 

Samana — Kurmi  6. 

Samand — Dom  7. 

Samangot — Basor  1. 
Samanya — Jangam  2. 
Samariha — Rauniyar. 
Samariha — Ahir  5. 

Samel — Bohra  4. 

Samhar — Sansiya  2. 

Samri — Mali  3  :  Rauniyar. 
Samsoil-r-Kurmi  6. 

Sam ud ra — Bansphor  2. 
Samudraphen — Kapariya  2 
Sana  — Chaube  2  :  'Iraqi  2. 
*Sanadh — Belwar  :  Taga  6. 
Sanadhya — Gaur. 

Sanauliya — Sabariya  2. 

*Sanaurhiya — Kahar  6  :  Lo- 
dha  2  :  Sahariya  2  :  Sa- 
nadh  9. 

Sanawar — Manihar  2. 
Sanbhariya — Banarwar  ■ 
Rauniyar. 

Sandhani — Mabesri  2. 
Sandhara — Saiqalgar. 
Sandhauwa — ‘Kurmi  5. 

Sandil  Barai  3  :  Bhat  2  : 
Sandilyaj  Bhuinhar  11  : 
Kanaujiya. 

Sanganeri — Chhipi. 

Sangat  Sahib — Udasi  2. 
Sangeriyan — Jat  21. 
Sanghar — Sengar  4. 
Sangotiya — Khangar  3. 

Sani — Baghban  :  Sain  :  Sej- 
wari  1. 

Vol.  IV. 


Sanin — Sain. 

*Sanjogi. 

Sankarpuriya — Churihar  2. 


Sankat 

Sankata 

Sankatua 


Kanjar  3  :  Kurmi 
5  :  Luniya  3. 


Sankhwar — Kori  2:  Kurmi  6: 
Lodha  2. 

Sankla — Kamboh  3. 

Sankrita — Kanaujiya. 
*Sannyasi — Atit. 
Sanpaneriya — Nat  11. 
Sanpwala — Nat  8. 

Sanras — Bhatiya  5. 

*  Sansiya — Kadhera  :  Kanjar 

1. 


Sant — Kalwar  4. 

Santal — Kharwar  1. 
Santoriya — Ahir  5. 

Sanwala — Saiqalgar. 
Sanwan — Agariya  3. 
Sanwariya — Khatik  1. 
Sanwat — Nat  7. 

Sapahar — Bhat  3. 

Sapera — Kanjar  5  :  Nat 
6,  18. 

Saptasat  i — Ban  gali . 

Saqqa — Bihishti  1. 

Sarai' — ‘Nat  32. 

Saramat — Jat  21. 
Saranpuriya — Kathak  3. 
Saraogi — Banya4  :  Marwari 
6. 

Saraswar — Gadariya  2. 
Saraswata — Bhat  2. 
Saraswati — Dasnami :  Ka¬ 
dhera. 

Sarawat — Jat  19. 
*Sarbhangi. 

Sard i ha — Bansphor  2. 


2  H 
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Sardu — Khang&r  3. 

Sarhe  tin  ghar — Bhat. 
Sarjupari — Arakh  3  :  Barai  3 
Sarkhiya — Dom  7. 

Sarki  Dotiwala — Dom  44. 
Sarkohar— -Thara  12.. 
Sarmodhna — Kahar  6. 
Sarmoriya — Basor  1. 

Sarola — Gangari. 

Sarasawa — Sahariya  2. 
Sarotiya — Majhwar  3. 
*Sarpakariya. 

Sarpos — Bhar  4. 

Sarraf — MarwJri  6. 

Sarwani — Nat  7. 

Sarwar — Biyar  1. 
Sarwariya — Bari  3  :  Barkai 
2  :  Beldar  2  :  Bhangi  20  : 
Bhat  2  :  Chamar  2  :  Dangi 
2  :  Darzi  2 :  Dharhi  2  : 
Dhobi  5  :  Gaddi  2  :  Halwai 
2  :  Julaha  2  :  Kanjar  5  : 
Kathak  3  :  Kewat  2  :  Koiri 
2  :  Kunjra  2  :  Manihar  2  : 
Musahar  11  :  Nai  2  :  Sunar 
9. 

Satchuliha — Dom  7. 
Satgop — Sadgop. 

Satkaha — Luniya  3. 
*Satnami — 'Sadh  2. 

Satnath — Kanphata  2. 
Saurangi — Bawariya  7. 
Savara — Soeri  3. 

Sawandiya — Bawariya  12. 
Sawant — Dom  8. 

Sawar — Sejwari  1. 

Sawasi — Panka  1. 

Sayari — Nat  35. 


*Sayyid — Bihishti  1  :  Dhuni- 
ya  4  :  Gaddi  2  :  Gara  : 
Ghosi  1  ;  Habashi. 


Sayyidpuri — Bhangi  20. 

*  Sejwari. 

Semariya — Barai  4. 


Semarwar — Luniya  3. 
Senbansiya — Bhat  4. 

*Sengar  “)  Churihar  2  ;  Gada- 

_  C  riya  2  ;  Kathak 

Sengara )  '  Lodha  2. 


Lohar  4. 

Sengarwar — Khatik  1. 
Seohara — Kalwar  4. 

Serain — Bandi. 
Sergharlotiya — Sunar  7. 
Sesotiya — Ahir  5. 

Setbanda  Rameswar — Bar- 


hai  2. 

Seth"— Chamar  3  ;  Khatri  13. 
Sethi — Khatri  15. 

Sett  iy  an — Banarwar. 
Sethrae — Agrahari  2. 
Sewara — Kalwar  4  ;  Kin- 
griya  2. 

Shahabadi — Julaha  2. 

Sh!h'  \  Gandharb  2. 

Shahimal  ) 

Shahjahaupuriya — Hal¬ 
wai  2. 

Shahmansuri — Dhuniya  4. 
Shah  pur? — Bhand. 

Shaikh  —  Baidguar  :  Banjfra 
12,  14:  Bhand:  Bhangi 
19  :  Bihishti  1  :  Bisati : 
Dhuniya  4 :  Gaddi  2  : 
Gandhi  1  :  Gara  :  Ghosi 
1  :  Habashi :  Hijra  :  'Iraqi 
3:  Jhojha  1 :  Julaha  2  : 
Nat  8  :  Bangu-ez  1. 

O 
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Shaikhawat — Bhangi  21. 
Shaikh  Haidar — Gara. 
Shaikhpuriya — Churihar  2. 
Shaikh ra — Bhangi  27. 
Shaknyani — Sakny&ni. 
Shekh— Shaikh. 

Shenavi — Saraswata  9. 

Shjah — Dhuniya  4. 

Shikchi — Mahe&ri  2. 

Shirazi — Bhathiyara  2  :  Mo- 
chi  3. 

Shirshahi — Bhathiyara  2. 
Shukl — Bhuinh5r  11. 
Shuklbans — Barai  3. 

Siddh — Gaur  3. 

Sihor — Kalwar  4. 

Sihoriya — Gujarati  Brahman 
7. 

Sikandarpuriya — Churihar  2  : 
Sunar  9. 

Sikarwhl^-OB&rgujar  6. 
Sikarwar — Patwa  3. 
Sikatpuriya — Bhat  3. 
Sikhariya — Sejwari  1. 

Sikhri — ‘Gandhi  1. 

Sikligar — Saiqalgar. 
Sikrauriya — Joshi  4. 

Silauta — Joshi  4. 

Silwal — Joshi  8. 

Simariya  *) 

Simarloka  j  Ghasiya  2' 
Simli  Chauhan — Banjara  12. 
Simmal — Kurmi  6". 

S  i  m  wa  I — Gangari. 

Sindram — Majhwar  3. 
Sinduraha — Chero  6. 

Singal — Meo  4. 

Singha — Bhangi  28. 

Singh  a  I — Agarwal  1. 
Singhaniya — Marwari  6. 

Yol.  IV. 


Singhariya — Kahar  5. 
Singiwala — Bangali :  Kanjar 

3. 


} 


Kurmi  5,  6. 


Singraul 
Singraur 
Singrauriya — Kachhi  2. 
Sinha — Bamaiya  2. 

Sinh  Tarora' — ^Sunar  7, 
Sinmar— Jat  19. 
Sinsiniwal  "1 
Sinsiniwar  ) 
Siphmatua — Ramaiya  2. 
Siq  I  igar — Saiqalgar. 
Siqtiya' — Madari  1. 


Jadcm:  Jat  21. 


Siransiya — Sahariya  2. 
Siriyar — Bhangi  30. 
Sirkiband — Kurmi  4. 
Sirkiwala — Kanjar  5. 
Sirmaur — Kapariya  2. 
*3irnet. 


Sirohiwal. — Bhat  4. 

Sirsa — Jhijhotiya  2. 

Sirswal — Bhangi  30  :  Cha» 
mar  3. 

Sirso — Majhwar  3. 
Sisariya-^-Ahir  10. 

Sisgar — Manihar  2. 
Sisi-^-Bhuinhar  2. 

Sisodiya — Gahlot  1. 

Sital — Gandharb  2. 
Sitalpuriya— Churihar  2. 
Sitoliya — Ahir  5. 
Siubaranpota — Kachh-Waha 
2. 


Siudas — Cham4r  3. 
Siunarayani — Chamar  18. 
Siupuriya — Halwai  2. 
Siurajpuriya — Halwai  2  : 
Sunar  9. 

Siyahmaliya — Lohar  4. 
Siyare — Ahir  10. 
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Siyarmar — Ahar  2. 
Sobraniyan — Bhuinhar  11. 
Soda — Bhangi  21  :  Kanjar  3. 


Sod  hi — Khatri  13. 

*Soeri — Kadhera. 
Sohagpuriha — Baiswar  2. 
Soham — Gond  3. 

Sohar — Ahir  10. 

Sohare — Kalwar  4. 
Soharki — Bawariya  6. 
Soima — Majhwar  3. 

Soiri — Soeri. 

Soiyam — Majhwar  3. 
Sokhwa — Barai  4. 
*Solaukhil  . 
Solanki  j BaWanya  7' 
Darzi  2  :  Habura  3. 


Solasinghi — Churih&r  2. 
Somal — Gandharb  2. 
Somalti — Gangari. 

Soman  i — Mahesri  2. 
*Sombansi — Boriya  :  Kasera 
2  :  Kewat  2  :  Khagi  2. 
Son — Kanjar  3. 

Sonach — Basor  1. 

Sonakiya — Jhijhotiya  2. 
Sonar — Sunar. 

Sondeli  Misra — Jhijhotiya  2 
Sondi' — Barhai  2. 

Sonhar — Mallah  3. 

Soni — Mahesri  2. 
Sonmukhiya — Banarwar. 
Sonra — Kanjar  3. 

Sonwan — Agrahari  Ghasiya 
2. 

Sonwar — Bhuinhar  11. 
*Sorahiya — Chamar  3:  Kahar 
6  :  Kewat  2  :  Mallah  3. 
Sorhaniya — Bhuinhar  11. 
Sosaniya — Barhai  2. 


Soth  iyan — Banarwar. 

Soti — Chaube  2  :  Jhijhotiyd 
2  :  Maithila  2. 

Sowati  — Khatri  15. 
Sravanriya — Gangaputra  3  : 

Sunar  7. 

Sri — Gaur. 

Sribastab  \  Baheliya  2  : 
Sribastam  I  Barai  3  : 
Sribastav  /  Bharbhunja 
Sribatham  ’  l:Chhipi3: 
Srivastavya  ^  Churihar2: 
Dabgar  1  :  Darzi  2 :  DM1* 
gar  :  Dhangar  :  Dhobi  2  : 
Halwai  2  :  Joshi  4  :  Kan¬ 
jar  1 :  Kayasth  7  :  Kewat 
2  :  Lohar  4 :  Mallah  2: 
Mochi  3  :  Nai  2  :  Nat  8: 
Tamboli  2  :  Teh  3. 
Srinarayani — Chamar  18. 
Sripat — Dabgar  1. 

Sri  Vaishnava — Bairagi  3. 
Sriwar — Teh  3. 

Srotiya — Maithila  2. 

Suador — Dom  i. 

Suariha  ) 

Suariya  jKumh»r  2- 
Subbhn — Gurchha  2. 

*Sud. 

Sudarvans — Bhatiya  2. 
Sudhara — Mahesri  2. 
Suganaik — Nat  11. 
Sugawabair  1 
Sugawahair  SS"nar  7' 
Suhaniya — Tharu  12. 
Suidaha— BhuiySr  2. 

Suiri — Soeri. 

Suji — Chamar  3  :  Dom  43. 
$ukl — Gaur  2. 

Suklpuriya — Churihar  2. 
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Suklwala — Gaur. 

Sulaimani — Bhathiyara  2: 

Nai  2  :  Shaikh  2. 

S  u  I  an  k  h  i — Kadhera. 
Sultanaut — Kachhwfiha  2. 
Sultanpuriya — Meo  4. 
Sumer — Majhwar  8. 
*Sunar. 

Sunarha — Halwai  2. 

Sunari — Joshi  4. 

Sunawar — Chhipi  2. 

Sundar — Bari  3. 

Sundi — Bohra  4, 

Sungha — Kalwar  4  :  Sunar  9. 

*Sunkar. 

Sunkhar — Khatik  ]. 

Sunni — Dafali  2  :  Dhuniya 
4  :  Julaha  2. 

Sunri — Kalwar  4. 

Sun  wan  lGhasiya  2  :  Kori 
Sunwanij  2  :  Kurmi  2. 
Supabhagat — Bhangi  21: 
Domar. 

Supach — Dom  1. 

SGpwala — Kanjar  3. 

Surab  — Mali  3. 


T 

T abari— Bhoksa  4. 

Tachariya — Kandu. 

Tafuriya — Madari  1. 

*Taga — Darzi  2. 

Tagel  i — Bhadauriya. 
Tahakhiya — Sunar  7. 

Tahala^  Barwar  2  :  Habura 
Tahla  )  3. 

Tahele — Dhanuk  2. 


Surah iya — Mallah  3  :  Sora- 
hiya. 

Suraitwal — Khatri  14. 
♦Surajbans  |Baheliya  2: 
Su  raj  ban  si  j  Chero  6  : 
Chhipi  2  :  Darzi  2  :  Hal¬ 
wai  2  :  Kamboh  3  :  Kanjar 
5  :  Kathak  3  :  Kharwar  2  : 
Koiri  2  :  Soeri  6. 
Surajpuriya— Churihar  2. 
Su  raya— Sorahiya. 

Suri — Khatri  15. 

Surin — Khatri  13. 

Surohan — Bhuinhar  11. 
Suradhwaja — Kayasth  14. 
Sutaha — Sunar  7. 

*  Suthra-  shahi — N  anakpanthi 

4. 

Suvarna — Barwar  2. 
Suyador — Balahar  1 
*Swami  Sadhu — Dadupanthi 
2. 

Swang — Barwar  2. 

Syami — Bohra  4. 
Syamkrishna — Sunar  9. 
Syampuriya — Halwai  2. 


Tairan — Agarwala  1. 
Taitariya— Agarwala  1. 
Tajik — Mughul  3. 
Tajpuriya — Churihar  2 : 

Halwai  2. 

Takka — Tank  1. 

Talam— Barwar  2. 
*Tambakugar. 
Tambakuwala — Kunjar  2, 
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*Tamboli— Barai  1 :  Dom 
41  :  Julaha  2  :  Kadhera. 

T  amkhera — Tambakugar. 
Tamoli — •Tamboli. 

Tamota— Dom  42:  Kasera 

2. 

Tamta — Dom  41  :  Kasera  2. 
Tanbara — Manihar  2. 
Tanbina— Khatik  1. 

Tan  buna — Chamar 
Tanchara — Agrahari  2:  Dar- 
zi  2  :  Kandu  :  Kasera  2. 
Tandan— Khatri  13,  14. 
Tandar— Banjara  12. 
Tandeya — Agarwala  1. 
Tanganoi— Tank  1. 

Tank — Barhai  2  :  Bhangi  20, 
21  :  Chhipi  2  :  Darzi  2  : 

D hangar  L:  Gaddi  2  : 
Kalwar  4  •  Kasera  2  : 
Sun&r  6. 

Tankiya — Sun4r  7. 
Tanraha— Murao  2. 

Tanti — Panka  1 :  Patwa  3  : 
Sun&r  7. 

Tantua — Chamar  4. 

T apariya — Mahesri  2. 

Taqwi — Sayyid  2. 

Tarakiya — Bhand. 

Tarela — Patwa  3. 

Tar£muk — Lohar  3. 

Tarin— PatMn  24. 

Tarin  Pathan* — Banjara  12. 
*Tarkihar— Churihar  2. 
Tarkiharya— Bhangi  21. 
Tarkiya — Dom  7. 

Tarboiyi— Barhdi  2. 

Tarmala — Kurmi  6. 
*Tartnali — Pasi  8. 
Tarwariya— Lodha  2. 


Tasalha — Gadariya  2. 
Tasiha^ — B&nsphor  2. 
Tasmabaz — Nat  50. 

Tauhar — Banj&ra  12. 

Tayal — Agarwala  1. 
*Tawaif— Beriya  3  :  Nat  8. 

T  ekbara — Gaur. 

Tekma — Majhwar  3. 

*Teli — Banjara  12  :  Bangali  2 : 
Beriya  3  :  Dom  41 :  Gaddi 

2  :  Julaha  2  :  Nat  8. 

Teliya — Bharbhunja  1  : 

Sunar  7. 

Teliyabans — Bharbhunja  1 
Tenduhara — Tamboli  2. 
Tengariya — Ahir  5. 
Tenkalai — Bairagi  3. 
Teraha — Sunar  7. 
Terah-Hazar — ^Chero  6. 
Teshan — Bhangi  32. 

Thadu — Dhalgar. 
Thagwariya — Banarwar. 
Thail — Domar. 

Thakur— Beldar  2  :  Beriya 

3  :  Golapurab  3  :  Kanjar  5  : 
Rajput  1  :  Sunar  7. 

Tamboli  2. 

Thakurahan— Kathak  3. 
Thakur  Bais— Bhangi  20. 
Thakurel — Jat  22. 
Thakuriya— Barwar  2  : 
Kachhi  2  ;  Kol  4  :  Kurmi  5 : 
Mur§o  2. 

Thanar— Sunar  7. 

Thapalyal — Gangari. 
Thapri— Kamboh  3. 

ThSr — Tharu  12. 
Tharepara— Kahar  5. 
Tharjogi  — TMru  12. 
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Tharkari — Domar. 
Tharkomahra — Tharu  10. 
*Tharu. 

*Thathera — Kandu  :  Kasera 
5. 

Thavai — Baj. 

Thegotiya — Sahariya  2. 
Thengar — Gadariya  2. 
Thenwan — Jat  22. 

Thenwar — Jat  21. 

Thingal — Agarwala  1. 
Tholiya — Mali  3. 

Thotyal — Gond  2. 

Tiar — Tiyar. 

Tibaiya — Chaube  2. 

Tiga — D  hangar  2. 

Tihanpuri — Sayyid  6. 
Tihara — Halwai  2. 
Tikaitganji — Halwai  2. 
Tikam — Majwar  3. 

Tikuliya — Kumhar  2. 

Tilam — Barwar  2. 

Tilbhunja — Halwai  2. 
Tilbhunjua — Bharbhunja  1. 
Tilbhurjiya — Teli  3. 

Tilgarh — Kam&ngar. 
Tilokbans — Hijra  2. 
Tilokchandi — Bais  1. 
Tilokchandi  BaiS — Nag- 
bansi. 

Tilokpuriya — Halwai  2. 
Tilsari — Bais  7. 

Tilummar — Ummar  1. 
Tingal — Agarw&la  1. 

Tingar — -Chamar  3. 

Tiratha — Dasnami. 

Tt  rgar> — Kamangar . 
Tirhutiya — Dasadh  5. 

Tirik  \  Dhangar  2. 

Tirki  ) 

Tirmizi — Sayyid  2. 


Tirsuliya — Pasi  8. 

Tirua — Dom  44, 

Tirvah — Bhuiya  4. 

Titar — Banjara  12. 

Titiha — Bhuinh^r  11. 

Tittal — Agarwala  1. 

Tivari — Bhumhar  11  :  Cliau- 
be  2  :  Jhijhotiya  2. 

*Tiyar — Bhar  5  :  Kewat  2  : 
Mallah  3. 

Todarmali — Churihar  2. 

Tolakiya — Gujarati  Brah¬ 
man  7. 

*Tomar — Baidguar:  Banjara 
12 :  Bihishti  1  :  Chhipi 
3  :  Darzi  2  :  Gaddi  2  : 
Ghosi  1 :  Gujar  6  :  Jat  20  : 
Julaha  2:  Kadhera:  Kahar 
6  :  Khagi  2  :  Khatik  1 : 
Meo  4  :  Mochi  3  :  Nat  8. 
Tomra — Kathak  3. 

Topiwal — rBawariya  7. 

Tori — Banjara  12. 
Torikoriya — Koiri  2. 
Tosaniwal — Mahesri  2. 
Totala — Mahesri  2. 

T uar— Joshi  4. 

T  ulasi — Ahir  10. 

T umariya — Lohar  4. 

Tumariwal-Madari— -Nat 

37. 

T  undal— Agarwala -1. 

T  unwar— Banjara  11  : 

Bawariya  6  :  Bhokas  4  : 
Tomar. 

*Turk— Ghosi  1  :  Mughal  3. 
Tamboli  2. 

T u rah— Kahar  5. 

TurSi — Bawariya  7  :  Tahar  5. 
Turaiha — Bhangi  21:  Mal- 
)kh  3. 
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Turkata — Kanjar  1 :  Nat  33. 
Turkatna — Chamar  3. 

Turki — Bihishti  1. 

Turkiya — Baheliya  2  : 

Banjara  12:  Bhangi  20: 
Chamar  3  :  Darzi  2  : 
Dhuniya  4  :  Gaddi  2  : 


Uchahri — Gadariya  2. 
Uchakka — Chai  4. 
Uchanduja — Sud  2. 

*Udasi — Nanakpanthi  4 
Udhomaina — Gandharb  2. 
Ugar — Sunlr  9. 

Ujhadon  — Barhai  2. 
Ujharha — Bhand. 

Ujjain — Chamar  3  : 

Pan  war  6. 

*Ujjaini — Dhobi  2. 

Ujjainpuriya|Bha  ;20;2i. 

Ujjainwal  ) 

Ukat — Barhai  2. 
Ulangwati— Majhwar  3. 
’Ulwi — Sayyid  2  :  Shaikh  2. 
*Ummar — Barai  3  :  Chhipi  3. 
Ummara — Chamar  3  :  Nai 
2  :  Teli  3. 

Umariya — Barhai  2. 

Umran — Kurmi  5. 

*Unai  •) 

Unaya  ) 

Unch — Audhiya  1. 

Unchdih— Tharu  13. 

Unta — Gandhi  1. 

Untwar — Kanjar  3. 

U  nyal — Gangari. 


Kahar  6  :  Nai  2  :  Nat  8. 
Turkman  ) 
Turkoman[Bihi6hti  1 ; 
Mughul  2. 

Tusaha — Thathera  3. 
Tusiya — Madari  1. 

T  Utah  a — Sarwariya  3. 


u. 

Upadhya — Bhoksa4  :  Bhuin- 
har  11. 

Upal — Khatri  15. 

Upamanyu — Joshi  8  :  Ka- 
naujiya. 

Uprautiya — Barhai  2,  3. 

Urauriya — Joshi  4. 

Uriya — Chamar  3. 

Ur  re — Majhwar  3  :  Nat  37. 

Usarbarsa — Dom  7. 

Usarbhola — Barhai  2. 

Usarha — Nai  2. 

Usari — Kathak  3. 

Ushturyani — Pathin  25. 

Uskari — Sayyid  2. 

Usman i — Dhuniya  4  :  Rang- 
rez  1 :  Shaikh  2. 

Usrehti — Kurmi  6. 

Uthaigira — Chai  4. 

*Utkala. 

Uttam — Kurmi  6. 

Uttaraha — Agrahari2:  Bahe 
liya  2  :  Barai  3  :  Beld&r  2  : 
Cham&r  3  :  Dafali  2  :  Dho¬ 
bi  2  ;  Jul&ha  2 :  Halwai  2  : 
Kalwar  4  ;  Kunjra  2  • 
Lohar  4  :  Sunar  8. 

Uttarasreni — Utkala  1. 

Uzbak — Mughul  3. 
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V 


Vadakalai— Bairagi  3. 
Vaidik — Bangali. 

Vaikarta — Qassab. 
*Vallabhacharya — Bairagi2. 
Valmiki — K&yasth  12. 

Vana — Dasnami. 

Vaneli — Gadariya  2. 

Vasal  a — Agarw&la  1. 


Vasishtha — Agarwala  1 : 

Bhumhar  11  :  Taga  6. 
Vastradhari — Dadupanthi  2. 
Vatsya — Bhumhar  11. 

Vij — Khatri  15. 

Virakta — Dadupanthi  2. 

Vira  Saiva — Jangam  3. 
Vishnuswami — Bairagi  2. 
Visvakarma — Lohar  4. 


w 

Waika — Majhw&r  3.  I  Walariya — Majhwar  3. 

Waziri — Pathan  26. 


Y 


Yar  Muhammad — Gaia 
Yuchi — Gujar  1. 


Yunglot — Meo  4. 

Yusufzai — Nat  8  :  Pathan  27. 


z 


I  Zaidi — Sayyid  2. 
Zangi — 'Iraqi  3. 


Zadiya-— Madari  1. 


. 


. 

. 
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Adhajatiya  rite — Kachhi  8. 
Adoption, — Aheriya  7  :  Ahir 
17  :  Atidhiya  6  :  Bhuiya  9  ; 
12  :  Bhuiyar  9  :  Biyar  6  : 
Chamar  10  :  Dusadh  10  : 
Ghasiya  8:'’ Iraqi  5:  Jat 
28 :  Kharwar  8  :  Kol  8  : 
Majhwar  33  :  Tharu  24. 
After  birth,  disposal  of — , 
Majhwar  35« 

Aghornath,  worship  of — , 
Lohar  11  :  Mali  4. 
Agarsen")  legend  of — ,  Agar- 
Agrasen  >  wala  1. 
Agricultural  beliefs  and 
rites, — Golapurab  16  :  Kol 
23  :  Korwa  12  :  Majhwar 
56. 

Agwan  Deva,  worship  of — , 

Bhar  6  ;  9  :  Luniya  5  : 
Pasi  12. 

Ahay  Pal,  worship  of—, 
Sahariya,  7. 

Ahir,  worship  of — ,  Musahar 
28. 

Ahorbahor  rite, — Tamboli  3. 
Airi,  worship  of — ,  Pom  51. 
’Ali,  worship  of — ,  Gandhi  2. 
Amar  Sinh,  worship  of — , 
Goriya :  Sorahiya. 

Ambika,  worship  of — ,  Su- 
nar  16. 


Amina  Devi,  worship  of — , 

Biyar  16  :  Dharkar  6  :  see 

Panchpir. 

Amma,  worship  of — ,  Soeri 
9. 

Amulets, — Aheriya  6  :  Kol  21. 
Ancestor  worship, — Agariya 
18:  Andhiya  9  :  Baiswaf  4  : 
Bansphor  7 :  Basor  7 :  Bhan- 
gi  57 :  Bhuiya  26 :  Bhuiyar 
14  :  Biyar  15  :  Chamar  17  : 
Chero  15:  Churihar  4: 
D  hangar  14  :  Dhanuk  6  : 
Dharkar  6  ;  8  :  Gandhi  2  : 
Ghasiya  17  :  Jat  31  :  Kan- 
jar  15  :  Khangar  6  :  Khar¬ 
war  14  :  Kol  16  :  Korwa 
12 :  Luniya  5 :  Majhwar 
38  :  Nat  28  :  Parahiya  13  : 
R4ji  8  :  Sansiya  6  :  Taga 
8. 

Angarmati  Bhawani,  wor¬ 
ship  of — ,  Dharkar  9. 
Annaprasana,  rite  of — ,  Bar- 
anwal  2 :  Brahman  20  : 
Gujarati  Brahman  18. 
Anointing  rite, — Aheriya  3  : 

Ahir  20  :  Bhar  6  :  Nat  23. 
Anthropometry, — Introduc¬ 
tion, 'Chapter  II. 
Aonlatree,  sacred — ,  Aheriya 
13. 


The  references  are  to  articles  and  paragraphs. 
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Arhat,  worship  of-,  Oswal  8. 
Articles  for  the  use  of  the 
dead, — 'Iraqi  10. 

Atan,  worship  of — ,  Khandel- 
wal  4. 


Baba  Ibrahim,  worship  of 
— ,  Thawai. 

Baba  Nahuk,  worshiplof — «, 

Gautam  3. 

Baba  Sabharam,  worship  of 
— ,  Gujar  11. 

Babhan,  worship  of — ,  Kha- 
tik  7. 

Babi  Pir,  worship  of—, 
Kurmi  12. 

Baburi,  worship  of — ,  Khan- 
delwal  4. 

Bachelors,  —  Introduction, 

VI.,  14. 

Bachelor’s  hall, — Dhangar  6  : 
Dom  45. 

Bachhraj  Kunwar,  worship 
of — ,  Majhwar  42. 

Badhan,  worship  of — ,  Dom 
51. 

Baghaut,  worship  of — , 

Bhuiya  25  :  Kol  18  :  Mu- 
sahar  20. 

Bagheswari,  worship  of — 
Majhwar  6. 

Baghnath,  worship  of— > 

Raji  4. 

Bahak  Rishi,  legend  of—, 

Bawariya  9. 


Athil§,  worship  of—;  Kalw4r 
11  :  see  Hathila,  Panch- 
pir. 

Athmasa  ")  rite, — Baranwal 
Athwansa  /  2  :  Halwai  4. 


B 

Bahirwar,  worship  of — , 

Pasi  14. 

Bahura  feast-,  Barwar  9. 
Baiga,  the — ,  Agariya  19  : 
Korwa  12. 

Baisakhi  feast, — Agariya  20. 
Baital,  a  demon, — Raji  13. 
Balaji,  worship  of — ,  Ban- 

jara  8. 

Balasundari,  worship  of — , 

Kanphata  5. 

Balchan,  worship  of — ,  Dom 
51. 

Bal  Raja,  worship  of — , 

Bhar  3. 

Bamat,  worship  of — , 

Khatik  7. 

Bamboo,  worship  of — , 
Dharkar  1, 11  :  unlucky, — 
Bhangi  61. 

Bande")  worsRip  of — ,  Du- 
Bandi  J  sadh  14  :  Goriya  : 
Kandu  5  :  Kasera  4  :  P^,si 
14  :  Soeri  9. 

Bangara  worship  of-^-, 
Bangaram  J  Ahir  25. 
Bangle-making — Churihar  5. 
Banhiya  Bir,  worship  of — , 

Dharkar  9. 
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,  Banjari,  worship  of — ,  Kal- 
war  11. 

Banru  Bir,  worship  of — , 
Bhar  7  :  Chamar  17. 

Bansari,  worship  of — ,  Tharu 
29. 

Banspati  worship  of — , 

Bansapti  j  Bhar  10  :  Kol 
18  :  Musahar  29. 

Baradeo,  worship  of — 
Gond  10  :  Kol  17  :  Majh¬ 
war  39. 

Barahi  rite, — Agarwala  1  : 
Bansphor  5. 

Barahi  phirana  rite, — Agar¬ 
wala  6. 

Barai,  worship  of — ,  Aheri- 
ja  11. 

Baram  Gusain,  worship 
of—,  Bhangi  60. 

Bare  Pir,  worship  of — , 
Bhat  8  :  Churihar  4. 

Bare  Purukh,  worship 
of — ,  Kalwar  11. 

Bariyar  Sah,  worship  of—, 
Majhwar  43. 

Barka  Itwar  feast, — Rarwar 
9. 

Barke  Baha,  worship  of — , 
Musahar  21. 

Barna  Bhawani,  worship 
of — ,  D hangar  12. 

Barun,  worship  of—,  Mallah 
7. 

Barwaniya  puja,—  Goriya. 

Barwat,  a  demon, — Majh¬ 
war  40. 

Basandhar  chhuna  rite, — 
Bishnoi  11. 


Bawan  Ganga,  legend  of — , 

Dusadh  2. 

Beena  marriage, — Bhuiyar 
10  :  Chero  8  :  Ghasiya  9  : 
Gond  5:  Introduction 
VI.,  27:  Khar  war  9: 
Majhwar  12  :  Parahiya  6. 
Behiya,  worship  of— ,  Mu¬ 
sahar  5. 

Ber  tree,  unlucky — ■,  Bhangi 
61. 

Betel,  cultivation  of — ,  Ba¬ 
rai  7  :  Tamboli  5. 
Betrothal, — Kol  13. 
Bhagawati,  worship  of — , 
Barwar  8  :  Kandu  5 : 
Kewat  4  :  Mallah  7  :  Nai 
4  :  Tarkihar  3  :  Thathera  6. 
Bhagwan,  worship  of — , 
Ahiw&si  6  :  Banjara  18  : 
Sansiya  6. 

Bhainsasur,  worship  of — , 

Ghasiya  2. 

Bhairava  ^  worship  of 
Bhairon  r  — ,  Kahar 
Bhaironnath  *  11:  Kan- 

phata  6  :  Musahar  30  : 
Nai  4  :  Nat  47  :  Pasi  14  : 
Patwa  6  :  Tawaif  5 : 
Tharu  23. 

Bhairwanand,  worship  of — •, 
Raikwar  1. 

Bhatwan,  rite — Baheliya  6. 
Bhausi,  worship  of — ,  Dom 
51. 

Bhawani,  worship  of—, 

Baiswar  1  :  Barai  6  :  Ba- 
wariya  8  :  Bhat  8  :  Cha¬ 
mar  17  :  Darzi  3  :  Dom 
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34  :  Gond  9  :  'Iraqi  11 : 
Kanjar  14 :  Khatik  7  : 
Kumhar  5  :  Sahariya  7  : 
Tharu  35. 

Bheliya,  worship  of — , 

Dom  51. 

Bhitarai  ")  worship  of — , 
Bhitari  1  Bari  6  :  Tamboli 
4. 

Bholanath,  worship  of — , 
Dom  51  j  Tawaif  5. 
Bhopa,  a  witch  finder, — 
Bhil  7. 

Bhuiyan,  worship  of — , 
Kanjar  14. 

BhOmiya,  worship  of — , 
Dangi  11  :  Golapurab  12  : 
Kachhi  8  :  Pasi  14 :  Ba¬ 
rn  aiy  a  7. 

Bh  umsen,  worship  of — , 

Pasi  14. 

Bibi  Fatima,  worship  of — , 

Luniya  5. 

Bibiha  Devaq  worship  of — , 
Bibiha  Devi  J  Bari  6  :  Barhai 
4. 

BidurBhagat,  legend  of — , 

Luniya  2. 

Bihai  rite — ,  Kanjar  11. 
Bihai  mata,  worship  of — •, 

Lohar  6. 

Bihi,  worship  of—,  Lohar  4. 
Birahi,  worship  of — , 

Kachhi  8 

Bird  catching, — BaheliyalO. 
Birmha  Deva,  worship  of—, 
Kol  3. 

Birnath,  worship  of — ,  Ahir 
25. 


Birth  ceremonies,  passim. 
Birth  fiends, — Kal  12. 
Birtiha  worship  of — , 

Birtiya  J  Ahir  23  :  Bari  6  : 
Bhar  7  :  Bhat  8  :  Chamar 
17  :  Dharkar  9  :  Kahar  11  : 
Khatik  7  :  Mallah  7. 
Bisari,  worship  of — , 

Kachhi  8. 

Blacksmiths,  wandering — , 
Lohar  3. 

Blood-covenant—,  Dharkar 
7  :  Kol  13. 

Blood,  dread  of — ,  Bhangi 
54  :  Bhuiyar  6. 

Boat,  worship  of — ,  Kewat 
4. 

Boundaries,  god  of — , 

Ghasiya  18. 

Boys  dressing  as  women,' — 
Khatik  5. 

Brahm,  worship  of — , 

Khatik  7  :  Majhwar  47. 
Brahma  Deota,  worship 
of — ,  Kalwar  11. 
Brahman  Deva,  worship 
of—,  Khatik  7. 

Brahm  Gusain  q  worship 
Brahma  Gusain  .*  of — , 
Kachhi  8  :  Tamboli  4. 
Bride,  purchase  of — ,  Aga- 
riya  7  :  Basor  3  :  Bansphor 
4  :  Bhuiya  6  :  Chamar.  7  : 
Chero  8 :  Dhangar  6  : 
Dharkar  3  :  Dom  25  : 
Habura  4  :  Introduction 
VI.,  28  :  Kapariya  5  : 
Kharwar  5  :  Khatik  2  : 
Kol  13  :  Korwa  5  : 
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Maithila  8  :  Majhwar  15, 
24  :  Nat  22  :  Tharu  16. 
Bride-price,  refund  of—, 
Kol  7, 

Buddhi  Prasadi,  worship 
of — ,  Bhangi  60. 

Burha  Baba,  worship  of — , 

Aheriya  11. 


Camel-breeding, — Rahwari. 
Cane  work, — Dom  89. 

Caste,  origin  of — ,  Introduc¬ 
tion  Chapter  I. 

Chamar  worship 

Chamara  >  of — , 
Chamar  Devi  J  Aheriya 
1 1  :  Chamar  1 7  :  Chhipi  5  : 
Dhuniya  2  :  Gadariya  8  : 
Gujar  11  :  Kachhi  8. 
Chamar  chathiya,  feast 
of — ,  Agarwala  5. 
Chamariya,  worship  of — , 
Kumbar  5. 

Chain  worship,—- Banarwar  : 

Gond  10  :  Majhwar  47. 
Chamunda  Devi,  worship 
of — •,  Golapurab  12  :  Jat 
31  :  Kahar  13. 

Chanda  Kartal,  worship 
of — ,  Bharbhunja  3. 
Chandika,  worship  of — , 
Tharu  32. 

Chand  Sinh,  worship  of — , 

Goriya. 


Burha  Deo,  worship  of — , 

Majhwar  6. 

Burhi  mai  worship  of — , 
Burhi  mata  J  Nat  43,  47. 
Burial  rites, — passim. 
Burial,  position  in — ,  Majh¬ 
war  37  :  rules  of — ,  Nat 
17. 


Charan  ka  pahul  rite — , 

Nanakpanthi  3. 

Chaumu,  worship  of — , 

Dom  51. 

Chausathi  worship  of — , 
Chausati  J  Kandu  5  : 
Kalwar  11. 

Chawan,  worship  of — . 

Khandelwal  4. 

Chhal,  worship  of—,  R&ji 

10. 

Chhamasa  rite, —  Audhiya  5. 

ChJiath 

Chhath  Baba  )  W°rSh'P 
of—,  Dusadh  14,  16 : 

Ghasiya  18. 

Chhathi  rite,—  Majhwar  35. 
Chhurmal,  worship  of — 
Dom  51. 

Children,  deities  of—, 
Lodha  6. 

Chithariya  Bir,  worship  of 

— ,  Kol  18. 

Chitragupta,  legend  of—, 

Kayasth  4. 
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Cholera,  exorcism  of—, 
Korwa  12. 

Circumcision, — ’Iraqi  8. 
Cities,  tribal  names  de¬ 
rived  from—,  Intro¬ 
duction  IV.,  2. 
Cohabitation  restricted, — 
Bhar  7  :  Bhuiyar  12. 
Communal  marriage, — Ber¬ 
iya  3  :  Dom  46  :  Intro¬ 
duction  VI.,  I  :  Tharp  15  : 
Tiyar. 

Confarreatio  rite — Agariya 
8  :  Aheriya  8  :  Ahir  22 : 
Baiswar  3  :  Introduction 
VI.,  30 :  Kanjar  10 : 
Kol  14  :  Majhwar  10,  22  : 
Mallah  4  :  Musahar  18  : 
Sahariya  3. 

Consummation  imme¬ 
diate,  of  marriage — , 
Ahir  21  :  Bansphor  6  : 
Dharkar  7  :  Kanjar  10  : 
Kol  14  :  also  see  Kohabar. 
Contemptuous  tribal  titles-, 
Introduction  IV.,  II. 
Cook-house,  respect  for — , 
Majhwar  39. 

Corpse,  articles  left  with — , 
Majhwar  37:  watching 
of — ,  Kharwar  13. 

Cotton  tree,  sacred—,  Dhar¬ 
kar  6  :  Dom  29  :  Tharu  29. 
Council,  tribal — ,  Agariya 4  : 


Aheriya  3  :  Ahir  14  ;  Ahi- 
wasi  3  :  Audhiya  3  :  Bahe- 
liya  3  :  Baiswar  2  :  Bans¬ 
phor  3  :  Bhangi  32  :  Bhar 

5  :  Bhuiya  5  :  Bhuiyar  5  : 
Bind  3  :  Biyar  2  :  Chamar 

6  :  Dangi  3  :  Dhangar  5  : 
Dharkar  2  :  Dom  24  :  Du- 
sadh  5  :  Ghasiya  3  : 

Jat  25  :  Kachhi  3  :  Kahar 

7  :  Kalwar  6  :  Kapariya  4  : 
Kharwar  4  :  Koiri  3  :  Kol 
5  :  Korwa  4  :  Majhwar  9  : 
Nat  12. 

Couvade, — Agariya  15: 

Baheliya  5  :  Chamar  9  : 
Majhwar  36. 

Cow,  respect  for — ,  Ginda- 
uriya:  Golapurab  12: 

Jat  31. 

Cremation  ground,  worship 
of—,  Mallah  7. 

Crime,  methods  of—,  Ah¬ 
eriya  15:  Audhiya  12: 
Badhak  2,  3  :  Banjara  9, 
20  :  Barwar~L3, 15  :  Bawa- 
riya  12  :  Beriya  7  :  Biloch 
4  :  Dalera  4  :  Dom  9  :  Gu- 
jar  12  :  Habura  12  ;  Kapa¬ 
riya  11 :  Khangar  8  : 
Qalandar  4  :  Sahariya  8  : 
Sanaurhiya  :  Sansiya  9. 

Crows,  eating  food  by—, 

Bansphor  9. 


Dahya  cultivation, — Bhuiyar 
22  :  Majhwar  6,4  :  Raji  14. 


D 


Daitya,  worship  of —  Musa¬ 
har  28. 
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Dal,  an  Ahir  hero — ,  Ahir  3. 
Dance,  of  males  disguised 
as  women,' — -Chamar  12  : 
tribal — ,  Kharwar  17  : 

Majhwar  44  :  Tharu  45 
Dang  Diwali, feast, —Ahir  26. 
Danteswari,  worship  of—, 
Ahir  25. 

Darya  Khan,  legend  of — , 
Meo  1. 

Dashtaun,  rite, — Aheriya  6. 
Daud,  the  Saint,  Saiqalgar  1. 
Dauji,  worship  of — ,  Ahiwasi 
6  :  Habura  8  :  Jat  31. 
Dayal  Sinh,  worship  of — , 
Goriya. 

Death  rites,  passim. 
Demoniacal  possession, — 
Bhar  10. 

Demonology, — Chamar  24  : 

D hangar  14  :  Dom  33  : 
Golapurab  14  :  Kachhi  8  : 
Kanjar  17. 

Deohar  worship,— Dom  34: 

Majhwar  39:  Tharu  34:  see 

Dih. 

Deonath,  worship  of — , 

Dharkar  9. 

Deota,  worship  of — ,  Kanjar 
15. 

Depilation — Kol  2. 

Devi,  worship  of — ,  Aheriya 
11  :  Ahir  23  :  Audhiya  10. 
Baiswar  5  :  Bajgi  7  :  Biins- 
phor  8  :  Barhai  4  :  Barwar 
8  :  Beriya,  6  :  Bharbhunja  3  : 
Bhat  8,  Bhil  14  :  Bhot  5  : 
Chamar  17:  Chero  13: 
Chhipi  5  :  Dhanuk  7  :  Dhar¬ 
kar  9  :  Dhuniya  2  ;  Gin- 
Vol.  IV. 


dauriya:  Gurchha  5 :  Habura 
10  :  Khairwa  6  :  Khatik  7  : 
Kisan  3  ;  Kumhar  5  :  Kurmi 
12  :  Lodha  5  :  Mali  4  :  Orh 

3  :  Rad  ha  1  :  Rahwari  3  : 
Raji  9  :  Ramaiya  7  :  Sunkar 
2  :  Tawaif  5. 

Dhamin  Deva,  worship  of — 
Kanjar  15. 

Dhappu  Dham,  legend  of — , 

Janghara  1. 

Dharchandi — worship  of — , 

Tharu  33. 

Dharm  Sinh,  worship  of — , 
Jat  31. 

Dharti  mata,  worship  of — , 

Bhuiva  21  :  Bhuiyar  16  : 
Biyar  16  :  Dusadh  17  : 
Kharwar  15  :  Koiri  4  : 
Panka  15 :  Parahiya  14  : 

and  see  Earth  worship. 
Dhyan  Das,  worship  of — , 

Patwa  6. 

Digging  spud, — Korwa  14. 
Dih,  worship  of — ,  Bargah,  3, 
Bhuiya  21  :  Chero  13  : 
Kharwar  15  :  Kol  17  : 
Korwa  12  :  Kumhar  5  : 
Majhwar  39 :  Mai  2  :  Mallah 
7  :  Musahar  28  :  Parahiya 
14. 

Diksha,  rite, — Dikshit  Brah¬ 
man. 

Disease,  exorcism  of — , 
Beriya  7  :  demoniacal 
theory  of — ,  Kharwar  18. 
Divorce — Agariya  9  :  Baheliya 

4  :  Baiswar  2  :  Bhangi  52  : 
Bhuiya  7  :  Bhuiyar  7  :  Biya  r 
4  :  Chero  8  :  Dangi  4  : 

2  i 
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Dhangar  6  :5Iraqi  3  :  Khar- 
war  6  :  Khatik  2  :  Kol  7  : 
Korwa  6  :  Majhwar  25  : 
Musahar  13  :  Panka  4. 
Dolarohana  rite, — Brahman 
18. 

Dowry,  marriage  with — , 
Introduction  VI.,  29. 
Dreams— Kol  20  :  Majhwar 
48,  54. 

Drum,  worship  of—,  Chamar 
14  :  Kanjar  20  :  Kharwar 
17. 


Earboring  rite,— Baranwal  2  : 
Bhar  7  :  Dharkar  5  :  Gha- 
siya  13  :  Parahiya  10. 
Earth-worshipt — Bhuiya  21  : 

Tharu  33  :  see  Dharti  Mai. 
Eclipse  demon, — Dom  15. 
Eldest  son,  rights  of — ,  Kol 
10. 

Eponymous  tribal  titles, — 
Introduction  IV.,  5. 
Euphemism, — Kharwar  17  : 
Kol  22. 

Evil  Eye, — Baiswar  6  :  Beriya 


Family,  the, — Introduction 

IV.,  13. 

Fan,  mystic  use  of — ,  Bais¬ 
war  3. 


Dula'Deo  )  ,  .  r 

Dulha  Deo  }worsh|Pof-’ 

Barhai  4  :  Bawariya  11  : 
Dharkar  9  :  Ghasiya  12, 18: 
Gond  10  :  Kharwar  15  :  Kol 
19:  Kumhar  5 :  Majhwar 
21  :  Musahar  28. 

Durasin,  worship  of, — , 
Dharkar  9. 

Durga,  worship  of — ,  Bam- 

ruarg'i  2  :  Kachhi  8  :  Kam- 
kar  3  :  Kapariya  9  :  Kasera 
4  :  Lohar  8  :  Nat  18  : 
Patwa  6. 


7  :  Bhar  10  :  Bhuiya  27: 
Bhuiyar  20  :  Dangi  12  : 
Dom  37  :  Golapurab  12  : 
Habura  10  :  Kachhi  9  : 
Khairwa  6  :  Majhwar  55 
Raji  11  :  Tharu  22,  47. 
Exogamy, — Introduction  V: 
— of  gangs, — Kanjar  7  : 
origin  of — ,Nai  3  :  Panka 
2  :  Sansiya  4. 

Exorcism, — Bhuiya  27  : 

Kanjar  13. 


Festivals, — passim. 
Fetishism, — Amethiya  :  Ba- 
narwar  :  Barhai  4  :  Bihishti 
3  :  Bind  7  :  Chhipi  5  :  Darzi 
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3  :  Kandu  5  :  Lahar  1 1 : 
Majhwar  47  :  Taxnboli  6  : 
Tharu  31. 

Field  ghosts, — Dharkar  11  : 
Kharwar  17  :  Majhwar  17. 

Field  goddess, — Ghasiya  18. 

Fire  offering, — Agariya  19  : 
Agnihotri  3. 

First  cousins,  marriage 
of — , Majhwar  7. 


Gaeyon  ka  deota, — wor¬ 
ship  of — ,  Jat  31. 

Gaja  Dewat,  worship  of — , 
Chamar  17. 

Gajpati  Rae  Durga,  wor¬ 
ship  of — ,  Gautam  2. 
Game-catching, — Beriya  2. 
Gandak,  worship  of — ^ 

Dom  28,  31. 

Gandharva  marriage, — Kol 
14. 

Ganesa,  worship  of — ,  Bais¬ 
war  3  :  Bind  7  :  Koiri  5  : 
Mallah  4  :  Ramai}  a,  7. 
Ganganath,  worship  of — , 
Dom  51. 

Ganges,  worship  of — , 

Ahiwasi  6  :  Dafali  4 : 
Basor  7  :  Dhuniya  2  : 
Gindauriya  :  Kanjar  1(J  : 
Khatik  7  :  Mallah  7:Mar- 
wari  14  :  Radha  1. 
Ganinath,  worship  of — , 
Patwa  6. 

Vox,.  IV. 


Food  for  the  dead, — Baheli- 
ya  7  :  Baiswar  4  :  Bansphor 
7  :  Bhuiya  20  :  Bhuiyar  14  : 
Dhangar  11  :  Khatik  6 : 
Korwa  12:  Nat  17  :  Pasi 
13. 

Foot  washing  rite, — Barai 
5  :  Baiswar  6  :  Kharwar 
12. 

Funeral  feast, — Tharu  25. 


Gansam,  worship  of — , 

Gond  10  :  Kol  17  :  Musa- 
har  29. 

Garar  Bir,.  worship  of — , 

Tharu  34. 

Garbara  Devi,  worship  of — , 

Nat  81. 

Garlic,  prohibited  food — , 

Agarwala  10. 

Gauna  rite, — Agarwala  6. 
Gauri,  worship  of — ,  Baiswar 
3  :  Bind  7  :  Kori  8. 
Gauripati,  worship  of — , 
Bhat  8. 

Ghantaram,  worship  of — ■, 

Ahir  25. 

Ghat,  worship  of — ,  Mallah  7. 
Ghatoi  Baba,  worship  of — , 

Mallah  7. 

Ghatoriya,  worship  of — , 
Dhobi  7  :  Kahar  11. 

Ghaus  Pir,  worship  of — > 
Churihar  4. 

2  i  2 
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Ghazi  Miyan,  worship  of — 

Bhand  2 :  Bhangi  59  : 
Bhathiyara  4  :  Churihar  4  : 
Dafali  7  :  Gandhi  2  :  Kal¬ 
war  11  :  Kathak  4  :  King- 
riya  6  :  Kunjra  3  :  Ran- 
grez  3  :  Saiqalgar  2. 
Ghosts, — Agariya  21  :  Bhuiya 
25  :  Biyar  18  :  Dharkar 
10 :  Dom  37  :  Gond  8 : 
Kanjar  13 :  Korwa  12  : 
Majhwar  40  :  Tharu  29. 
Ghosts,  barring  of — ,  Aheriya 
9  :  Baheliya  5  :  Basor  6  : 
Bhangi  54 :  Dom  30 : 
Majhwar  37. 

Giri  Raj,  worship  of — ,  Jat 
31. 

Gohet,  worship  of — ,  Para- 
hiya  14. 


Gonr,  worship  of — ,  Sahariya 
7. 

Goraiya,  worship  of — ^han¬ 
gar  1 2  :  Goriya  :  Murao  3  : 
Sahariya  7. 

Gorakhnath,  worship  of — , 

Udasi  6. 

Goril,  worship  of — ,Dom  51. 
Goswami,  worship  of — , 

Patwa  6. 

Guga,  worship  of — , Bhangi 
58  :  Bhil  14  :  Jat  31  :  see 
Zahir  Diwan. 

Guninath,  worship  of — , 

Kandu  5. 

Gusain  Baba,  worship  of— , 

Basor  7. 

Gyan,  worship  of — Oswal  3. 
Gypsies — Beriya  1  :  Dom  61  : 
Jat  10  :  Kanjar. 


H 


Hamsayah,  custom — ,  Pat- 
han  4. 

Hankwa  rite — ,  Kalwar  9. 
Hanuman,  worship  of — , 
Ahiwasi  6  :  Balai  3  : 
Dhanuk  8  :  Kandu  5  :  also 
see  Mahabir. 

Hardaul  ^ 

Hardaul  Lala  j 
Hardaur  \  worship 
Hardiha  \ 

Hardiya  / 

of — ,  Baheliya  8  :  Banjara 
IS  •  Barai  6  :  Bari  6  : 


Bharbhunja  3  :  Churihar  4  : 
Gond  9  :  Halwai  5  :  Kahar 
11:  Kalwar  11:  Kamkar 
5  :  Patwa  6  :  rCastaogi  1  : 
Sunar  16  :  Tarkihar  3 : 
Teli  5. 

Harischandra,  legend  of — , 

Bhangi  8  :  Dom  23  :  Hans- 


chandi  1. 
Ilariyai  mai 
Hariyali  Devi 
Hariyari  Devi 

11  :  Ghasiya  13 
Nat  28. 


worship 
of — ,  Bind 


J 


Kol  23 : 
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Haru,  worship  of — ,  Dom  51. 
Hatadiya,  worship  of — , 

Banjara  10. 

Hath  Ilf  1  worship  of—, 

Kalwar  11  :  Nat  35  :  and 

see  Panch  Pir. 

Hathlewa  rite, — Marwari  12. 
Hazari  Sinh,  worship  of — , 
Jat  31. 

Hazrat  dilani,  the  Saint — , 

}  Iraqi  2. 

Hell,  theory  of — Bhuiyar  16. 
Holi  feast — Agariya  20: 

Tharu  37. 

Horoscopes,  calculation  of 
— ,  Jyotislii. 


Ilias,  legend  of — ,Bhangi  12 
Imam  Husain,  worship  of — , 

Gandhi  2 

Imam  Sahib,  worship  of — , 

Luniya  5. 

Impurity  ceremonial — Gola- 
purab  ±1. 

Incest — Mueahar  9. 
Infanticide — Jat  8. 

Infidelity,  prenuptial — to¬ 

lerated, — Kol  6. 


Jagatdeo,  worship  of—, 
Meo  9. 


Houses, — Chero  18^:  Tharu 
41. 

House  worship, — Aheriya  18. 
Hulkimai,  worship  of — ,  Nat 
18. 

Human  sacrifice, — Banjara 
7  :  Bhuiya  26  :  Maharash¬ 
tra  :  Musahar  9  :  Tiyar. 
Hunting,  modes  of — , 

Bawariya  3. 

Hypergamy, — Bhat  4  :  Biyar 
1 :  Dharkar  1  :  Gujar  6  : 
Jat  24  :  Jhijhotiya  2  : 
Kharwar  2  :  Khatri  14  : 
Majhwar  8 :  Nat  39  : 
Patwa  3  :  Rajpiit  10. 


I 

Initiation, — Agariya  16  : 

Aghori  :  Bliangi  41  :  Bis- 
noi  6  :  Dikhit  Brahman  : 
Diwana  2  :  Gusain  7  : 
Habura  8  :  Jangam  3,  4  : 
Kabirpanthi  4  :  Nimbarak 
2. 

Inoculation, — Mali  5, 

Iron  manufacture, — Agariya 
30. 


Jageswar,  worship  of — , 

Chamar  17. 
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Jaina  faith — Jati  2  :  Oswal  8. 
Jak,  worship  of — ,  Tharu  35. 
Jahkhai 

Jakhiya  ) worship  of-, 

Aheriya  1]  :  Balahar  5  : 
Gadariya  8  :  Kan  jar  ]  5  : 
Kathiyara  5  :  Lodha  5 : 
Teli  5. 

Jakni,  worship  of— ^.Tharu 

35. 

Jamhua, — A  birth  demon, 
Koiri  7  :  Majhwar  35. 

Jamhuahi  Devi  .  worship 
Jamuahi  Devi  |  of — , 

Kachhwaha  2. 

Janta  Deo,  worship  of — , 

Ghasiya  2. 

Jarasandha,  legend  of — , 
Kahar  3. 

Jata  Rohini,  worship  of — , 

Majhwar  40. 

day  Sinh,  worship  of — , 

Goriyo. 

Jhakkar  Shah,  a  saint — 

Suthrashahi  2. 


Jhalai,  worship  of — ,  Kachh¬ 
waha  4. 

Jhambaji,  legend  of — , 

Bishnoi. 

Jhiwarni,  worship  of — , 
Kahar  13. 

Jiwan,  legend  of — ,  Bhangi  9. 
Jiwan  Shah  Baba,  worship 

of — ,  Basor  7. 

Jiyan,  worship  of — ,  Khan- 

del  wal  4. 

Jokhaiya,  worship  of — ,  See 
Jakhai. 

Jualamukhi  Devi,  worship 

of — ,  Beriya  6  :  Kharwar 

1,  15  :  Nat  43. 

Jungle,  given  as  a  dowry, — 

Bhar  10  :  Kan  jar  7  : 

Korwa  10. 

Jus  primse  noctis, — Ahir  20  : 
Barwar  3  :  Kol  6 :  Intro¬ 
duction  VI.,  3. 

Juthahiya  Bhawani,  wor¬ 
ship  of — ,  Dom  35. 


K 


Kabir,  legend  of — ,  Kori  1. 


Kala  Deo,  worship  of — , 

Bansphor  8  :  Baheliya  8  : 
Chamar  17. 


} 


worship  of — , 


Kala  Mehar 
Kala  Pir 

Jat  31. 

Kalawati  Kanya,  worship 


of — ,  Thathera  6. 


Kalbisht  ^  ,  . 

i,  ,  .  j-  worship 
Kalchan  j 

Dom  51. 


of—. 


Kale  Gora,  worship  of—, 

Bhangi  60. 

Kali  Bhawani,  worship  of — , 


Banjara  12  :  Basor  7 
Bawariya  8  :  Beriya  2,  6 
Bhuiya  21 :  Gadariya  8 
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Gharuk  2  :  Habura  8 
Kamkar  3  :  Kapariya  9 
Kewat  4 :  Kingriya  6 
Kumhar  5  :  Lohar  11 
Mai  2  :  Mali  4  : .  Mallah  7 
Murao  3  :  Nat  18,  47 
Saiqalgar  2  :  Tharu  34. 
Kalika 
Kalika  mai 

Bansphor  8  :  Bhangi  31  : 
Bhar  9  :  Churihar  4  : 
Dafali  7  :  Darzi  3  :  Kal- 
war  11  :  Tharu  32  :  Tawaif 
5. 

Kalsa,  a  sacred  jar — ,  Bhuiya 
16. 

Kalu  Bir,*  worship  of — , 

Baheliya  5,  8. 

Kalu  Deo,  worship  of — , 

Banjara  18. 

Kalu  Kahar,  worship  of — , 
Kahar  11  :  Kalupanthi. 
Kalu  Sayyid,  worship  of — , 
Bhoksa  10. 

Kaluwa,  worship  of — ,  Dom 
1. 

Kalyani,  worship  of — ,  Khan- 

del  wal  4. 

Kamal-ji,  worship  of — , 

Goriya. 

Kambira,  worship  of — ,  Pasi 
14. 

Kanchhedan  rite, — Brahman 
21 

Kaneriya  Baba,  worship 
of — ,  K hangar  6. 
Kanyadan  rite, — Agarwala  6. 
Kara  Deo,  worship  of—,  Pasi 
14. 


Karai,  worship  of — , Murao  8. 
Karama,  a  tribal  dance, — 

Khar  war  20. 

Karar  Bir,  worship  of — , 
Khatik  7. 

Kare  Deo,  worship  of — , 
Bhar  10. 

Kashi  Baba,  worship  of — , 

Bind  9. 

Kashi  Das,  worship  of — , 

Bhar  9. 

Kashinath,  worship  of — , 

Ahir  24. 

Katiya,  worship  of—,  Saha- 

riya  7. 

Katyuri  Rajas,  worship 
of — ,  Dom  51. 

Kela  Devi,  worship  of — , 

Habura  8. 

Ketu,  worship  of — ,  Dusadh 
14  :  Joshi  4. 

Kewal,  worship  of — ,  Goriya. 
Khabish,  worship  of — ,Dom 
51. 

Khair  Mata,  worship  of — , 
Gond  10. 

Khanta  j 

Khanti  J  an  implement,- 

Kanjar  20  :  Korwa  13. 
Khappar  kuchi  rite, — Musa- 
har  13. 

Kharag,  worship  of — ,  Tharu 
10. 

Khetyar  Devi,  worship  of — , 
Bhuiya r  22. 

Khwaja  Bali,  legend  of — , 

Bangrez  4. 

King,  selection  of — ,  Gand- 
harb  4. 


worship  of — , 
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Kinnaram,  worship  of — , 
Gandharb  4. 

Kohabar  rite — Kol  14  :  Majh¬ 
war  18. 

Koila  Baba,  worship  of — , 
Goriya  :  Sorahiya. 

Kopa  Bhagat,  worship  of — , 

Kumhar  5. 

Korapuri  rite — Kalwar  8. 
Korhaniya,  worship  of — ■, 
Kumhar  5. 

Kori  katori  rite, — Dhobi  3. 
Koti  Rani,  worship  of — , 

Majhwar  43. 

Krichchhra,  rite, — Agnihotri 

2. 

Krishna,  worship  of— Gahoi 
4  :  Good  9  :  Kachhwaha  5: 


Kumhar  2  :  Mah&sri  3  : 
Sahariya  7  :  Sejwari  6. 
Kshetrapal,  worship  of — , 
Dom  51  :  Pasi  14. 
Kuanwala,  worship  of — , 
Chamar  17  :  Habura  6  : 
Kachhi  8  :  Lodha  5  :  Orh 
3  :  Tharu  33. 

Kukarmari,  worship  of — , 

Dom  34,  37. 

Kuldeo,  worship  of —  , 

Luniya  5 

Kurehna,  worship  of — ,  Lo- 


rite- 


har  11  :  Mali  4. 

Kuri  dhakelwana-j 
Kuri  metna  J 

Dharkar  7  :  Majhwar  20. 

Kurmundan,  rite— Kol  23. 


Lagan,  rite, — Aheriya  8. 
Lakhdata,  worship  of — ,  Jat 
31. 

Lalbeg,  legend  of — ,  Bhangi 

3. 

Lalmani,  worship  of — , 

Kachhi  8. 

Lata  Dhoba,  rite, — Lohar  6 
Latu,  worship  of — ,  Dom  51. 
Levirate,  the — ,  Aheriya  5  : 
Barhai  3  :  Bari  3  :  Barwar 
3  :  Basor  3 :  Bhand  2  :  Bhar 
5  :  Bhuiya  8  :  Bhuiyar  8  : 
Bihishti  2  Bind  4  :  Biyar 
5  :  Chamar  8  :  Chero  8  : 
Dhangar  7  :  Dhanuk  3  : 
Dharkar  3  :  Dom  59  : 


L 

Gadariya  4  :  Ghasiya  7  : 
Gujar  8  :  Introduction 
VI.,  8 — ;Iraqi  4  :  Kahar 
9  :  Kewat  ’  3  Kharwar 
7  :  Khatik  3  :  Kol  8  : 
Kori  3  :  Korjva  ■  :  Kurmi 
9  :  Luniy'.  4  •  Majhwar 
24  :  Mallah  5  :  Panka  5. 
Loha,  worship  of — ,  Khan- 
delwal  4. 

Lohasur  Devi,  worship  of — , 

Agariya  19. 

Lona  Chamarin,  legend 
of — ,  Chamar  3. 

Lorik,  legend  of — ,  Ahir  11. 
Lutta,  worship  of — ,  Tharu 


5. 
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Madain,  worship  of — ,  Kal- 
war  11  :  Musahar  31. 
Madar  Sahib,  a  saint, — 

Beriya  6  :  Dhanuk  7  :  Ka- 
chhi  8. 

Madho  Baba,  worship  of — , 
Kahar  11. 

Madhu  worship  of — ,  Tharu 
3. 

Maganpal,  worship  of — , 

Musahar  28. 

Mahabali,  worship  of — , 

Musahar  20. 

Mahabir,  worship  of — ,  Ban- 
arwar  :  Barai  6  :  Bargah  3  : 
Bari  6  :  Bliaibhunja  3  : 
Barhai  4  :  Bhat  8  :  Gond 
9  :  Kahar  11  :  Kandu  5  ' 
Kasarwani  2  :  Kasaundhan 
3  :  Kewat  4  :  Koiri  9  : 
Kori  2  :  Kurmi  12  :  Lohar 
11  :  Luniya  5  :  Mallah  7  : 
Murao  3  :  Nai4  :  Pasi  14  : 
Patwa  6  :  Rastaogi  :  Soeri 
9  :  Tambjli  4  :  Teli  5 : 
Thathera  6  :  and  see  Han u 
man. 

Mahadani,  worship  of — , 
Majhw&r  41. 

Mahadeva, worship  of — ,Ahir 
23  :  Beldar  4  :  Bharbhunja 
3  :  Bhuiyar  16  :  Bind  9  : 
Biyar  16  :  Gandharb  8  : 
Ghasiya  18:  Gindauriya : 
Gond  9:  Gurchha  5 :  Halwai 
5  :  Jat  31  :  Kamkar  3  : 


Kapariya  9  :  Kharwar  15  : 
Majhwar  39  :  Mallah  7  : 
Murao  3  :  Radha  1  :  Soeri 
9  :  Sunar  16  :  Taga  8  : 
Teli  5. 

Maha  Kali,  worship  of — , 

Mali  4. 

Maha  Lakshmi,  worship 
of  — ,  Mallah  7. 

Maha  Saraswati,  worship 
of—,  Mallah  7. 

Maheni,  legend  of— ,  Ilayo- 
bans. 

Mah  esa  Rakshasa,  worship 
of — ,  Kanhpuriya  1. 
Mahton  Baba—,  Basor  7. 
Makhdum  Shah,  a  saint, — 

Bhangi  31 

Mainpat,  worship  of — , 

Patari  1. 

Mair,  legend  of—  Sunar  2. 

Mana  4  . 

ManaGuru  jworsh.pof- 

Kanjar  2,  14, 

Mandar  Devi,  worship  of — , 

Kharwar  17. 

Mangan,  worship  of— Tharu 

35. 

Manro  hilai,  rite, — Ahir  22. 
Mantri  puja — ■,  Baiswar  3: 
Halwai  3. 

Manukh  Deva,  worship  of — , 

Dusadh.  14. 

Marang,  worship  of— Goriya. 
Mari,  worship  of—,  Kan  jar 
14. 

Nat  43  :  Tharu  32. 
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Mari  masan,  worship  of — , 
Dom  37. 

Mariyai,  worship  of — ,  Ban- 
jara  8. 

Marriage,  age  for — ,lntro- 
duction  VI ,  13  :  by  cap¬ 
ture,  Bhuiya  16  :  Bhuiyar 
13  :  Dusadh  12  :  Gadariya 
6  :  Ghasiya  14. - 

Introduction  VI. ,16:  Kanjar 
7:  Lohar  10  :  Majhwar  17: 
Marwari  11  :  Musahar  15  : 
Nat  41  :  Tharu  16,  17  : — 
by  exchange, — Barhai  3  •' 
Bhuiya  19  :  Dharkar  1  : 
Ghasiya  15  :  Introduction 
VI.,  26  : — Kanaujiya  :  Meo 
9  :  Musahar  15  :  Tarkihar 
2:  ceremonies,  passim; 
run-away — ,  Gond  6  : — In¬ 
troduction  Vi.,  25  ;  tem¬ 
porary  — ,Tawaif  8: — time 
for—,  Kol  6. 

Masan  worship  of — Ahe- 

Masani  /  riya  11  :  Dom  51 : 
Mallah  7  :  Orh  3. 

Mata,  worship  of — ,  Aheriya 
11:  Bhil  14:  Chhipi  5  = 
Dhuniya  2  :  Gond  10  :  Ja^ 
31  :  Julaha  4  :  see  Sitala. 

Maternal  uncle,  position  of-, 
A  gariya  8  :  Majhwar  14 

Maternity,  recognition  of — 
Majhwar  16. 

Matmangar,  rite, — AgariyaS: 
Ahir  19  :  Baheliya  6  :  Bais- 
war  3  :  Bansphor  5  :  Basor 
5  :  Bhar  6  :  Bhuiya  15: 
Bind  7  :  Chamar  12  ;  Dhar¬ 


kar  6  :  Dhobi  3  :  Dhuniya 
3  :  Dom  29  :  •’Iraqi  9  : 
Kharwar  12 :  Khatik  5 : 
Koiri  4  :  Kol  13  :  Majhwar 
19  :  Musahar  14  :  Panka 
9. 

Matriarch  ate,  the  — ,  Agar- 
wala  1 :  Dharkar  8  :  Intro¬ 
duction  VI.,  3  1:  Kol  7  : 
Musahar  18  :  Sansiya  4. 
Maurchhat,  rite  , — Dangi  11. 
Mayura,  the  Rishi — ,  Bisen 

1  :  Kakan  :  Mai. 
Measuring  rite, — Majhwar 

20. 

Mehar  puja, — Khangar  6. 
Mekhasur,  worship  of — , 
Aheriya  11. 

Milk,  prejudice  against — , 

Kol  22. 

Miran  n 

Miran  Sahib]  le«end  of-' 

Kathiyara  4: —  worship 
of, —  Chhipi  5  :  Dhuniya 

2  :  Kachhi  8  :  Khatik  7  : 
Sunar  16. 

Mirga  Rani,  worship  of — 

Majhwar  43. 

Mitthu  BhuKPya,  worship 
of — ,  T^n'ara  8. 

Miyan  Sahib,  a  saint, — Ah¬ 
eriya  11  :  Baheliya  8  :  Ban- 
jara  15,  18 :  Dhanuk  7 : 
Kathiyara  3  :  Kisan  2 : 
Koiri  4  :  Lodha  7  :  Nai  4  ; 
Orh  3  :  Pasi  14 :  Radha  1. 
Moon  worship, — Baheliya  8 
Bansphor  8. 

Mother,  isolation  of — , 

Majhwar  35, 
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Mountain  god, — Dharkar  9. 
Muchak  Rani,  worship  of — , 
Kharwar  16. 

Muhammad,  worship  of — , 

Luniya  5. 

Mukhta,  worship  of—, 

Khandelwal  4. 


Nadu  Bir,  worship  of — , 
Bhuiya  22. 

Nag,  worship  of — ,  Kol  18: 
Majhwar  40. 

Naga  Baba,  worship  of — , 
Khangar  6. 

Nagarsen,  worship  of — , 
Chamar  17  :  Kachhi  8. 
Nagbeli,  worship  of — ,  Bari 
6. 

Nagin,  worship  of — ,  Khan- 
del  wal  4. 

Nakh  kataya - 

Nail  cutting,  rite — , 

Koiri  7. 

Namdfcw,  vjorship  of — , 
Chhipi  1  .  Dhuniya  6. 
Names,  Contemptuous — , 
Kahar  12:  double — , 
Baheliya9:  Bhar  10  :  Gola- 
purab  12  :  selection  of — 
Kol  12. 

Naming  of  children  » 

Nam  karm,  rite  j 

Agarwala  1  :  Korwa  9  : 
Mallah  6  :  Musahar  21. 


Mula  santi,  rite, — Brahman 
17. 

Munh  dikhai,  rite, — Aheriya 
4  :  Khatik  3  :  Koeri  6. 
Munna  Das,  worship  of — 
Sunar  16. 

Munran  rite, — Bralrman  21  : 
Gujarati  Brahman  19. 


Nanak,  worship  of — ,  Ban- 
jara  8  :  Kanjar  15. 

Nandi  mukh  sraddha, — Ba- 
ranwal  2  :  Bhat  6. 

Narada  Muni,  legend  of—, 
Aheriya  12  :  Kahar  4. 

Nara  sinha,  worship  of — , 
Bari  6  :  Bhangi  60  : 

Lohar  11  :  Mali  4  :  Saha* 
riya  7  :  Tamboli  4. 

Narayan  Deo,  worship  of— 
Gond  10  :  Sansiya  6. 

Narayana  hali,  rite,  Aud- 
hiya  9  :  Mallah  6. 

Nat,  worship  of — ,  Musahar 
28. 

Nathiya,  worship  of— , Kan¬ 
jar  15. 

Neg  bharna,  rite,  Panka  9. 

Niharan,  rite — ,  Kori  3. 

Niman  Parihar,  worship 
of,  Baheliya  5. 

Nim  tree,  respect  for — ,Gola- 
purab  2  :  Raikwar  1. 
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Ningo. 

Ningo  Baghiya 

of — ,  Majhwar  6,  39. 

Niyoga,  the — ■,  Introduction 
VI.  A, 


Nona  Chamarin,  legend 
of — ,  Chamar  2. 

Nose  cutting,  Kol  6. 

Nudity,  a  spell — ,  Chamar  2. 


} 


worship 


O 


Oaths, — Agariya  26  :  Ahiwasi 
7  :  Baheliya  9  :  Baiswar  6 : 
Bajgi  9  :  Bansphor  9  : 
Beriya  7  :  Bhangi  60  : 
Bhar  10  :  Bhuiya  27  : 
Bhuiyar  20  :  Biyar  20  : 
Dangi  12  :  Dharkar  11  : 
Dom  40.  60  :  Dus&clh  17  : 
Grolapurab  13:  Habura  10  : 
‘Iraqi  12  :  Jat  32  :  Kahar 
12  :  Kalwar  14  :  Kharwar 
18  :  Khatik  8  :  Kol  21  : 
Korwa  12  :  Majhwar  52  : 
Musahar  31  :  Nat  47  : 
Panka  14  :  Sahariya  7  : 
S&nsiya  7  :  Tharu  43. 
Occupation,  a  basis  of 
caste,  Introduction, — 
Chapter  III. 


Pachisi,  custom  of — ,  Khatik 
2. 

Pahar  Pando,  worship  of — , 
Dharkar  9. 


Occupational  tribal  titles 
Introduction  IV.,  10. 
Oil-mill  fetish,^ — Teli  6. 
Omens, — Barwar  10  :  Bhuiya 
27  :  Bhuiyar  20  :  Biyar  20  : 
Dom  87  :  Kaharl2  :  Kan- 
jar  18  :  Kharwar  17  :  Kol 
20  :  Korwa  12  :  Majhwar 
50  :  Musahar  31 :  Kaji  11. 
Onions,  prohibited  food, — 
Ap-arwala  10. 

O 

Ordeals, — Kahar  12  :  Kanjar 
23  :  Sansiya  7. 

Ornaments,  use  of — ,  Bhangi 
61. 

Outsider,  marriage  with — , 

Bhangi  40. 

Ox,  worship^  of — ■,  Banjara 

10. 


Pahlwan,  worship  of — , 

Kanjar  15  :  Musahar  20. 
Panchdeva,  worship  of — , 

Nanakpanthi  5. 
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Panch  mangari,  rite, — Bari 
3. 

Panch  Pir,  worship  of — , 

Aheriya  11 :  Ahii'  23  :  Ban- 
jara  14 :  Baheliya  5  :  Barai 

6  :  Bargah  3  :  Barhai  4  : 

Barwar  8  :  Beldar  4 : 
Bhand  2  :  Bhangi  58  :  Bhar 
9  :  Bharbhunja  3  :  Bhathi- 
yara  4  :  Bihishti  3  :  Bind 
1  :  Chhipi  5  :  Churihar  4  : 
Dabgar  3  :  Darzi  3  :  Dhar- 
kar  9  :  Dhobi  7  :  Dhuniya 
3  :  Ghosi  2  :  Halwai  5  : 
Julaha  4  :  Kahar  11  : 
Kalwar  :  11  :  Kandu  : 

Kanjar  15  :  Kasarwani  2  : 
Kasaundhan  3  :  Kasera  4  : 
Koiri  9  :  Kori  4  :  Kumhar 
5  :  Kunjra  3  :  Lohar  1 1  : 
Luniya  5  :  Mali  4 :  Mallah 

7  :  Manihar  1  :  Pasi  12: 
Patwa  6  :  Qassab  :  Bangrez 
3  :  Rastaogi :  Saiqalgar  2  : 
Sorahiya:  Sunar  16  :  Tam- 
boli  3  :  Teli  5  :  Thathera  6. 

Panch  wasa,  rite, — Audhiya 
5. 

Panre  worship  of — , 

Alalavi  1.  * 

Panw  puja — Baheliya  6  : 

Kalwar  9. 

Parachhan  rite, — Baiswar  3. 
Parameswar,  worship  of — , 
Banjara  15  :  Bhuiya  21  : 
Dom  34  :  Gandhiia  3  :  Gnr- 
chha  5  :  Kapariya  9  :  Nat 
18  :  Radha  1  :  Sansiya  6. 
Parameswari,  worship  of — ; 
Chamar  17. 


Parasurama  legend  of — , 
Khatri  8. 

Parbha,worshipof — ,  Kanjar 
14. 

Parihar,  worship  of — ,  Babe- 
liya  8  :  Kalwar  11. 

Parvati,  worship  of — ,  Gan- 
dharb  8  :  Gindauriya : 
Murao  3. 

Pat,  worship  of—,  Patari  1. 
Paternity,  admission  of — , 
Kol  12. 

Pathana,  rite, — Brahman  22. 
Pathwari  Devi,  worship  of 
— ,  Golapurab  2. 

Peacock’s  feathers,  influ¬ 
ence  of — ,  Musahar  21. 
Perfumes,  manufacture  of 
— ,  Gandhi  3. 

Personal  tribal  titles, — In¬ 
troduction  IV.,  II. 
Petmanganiya  rite, — Kanjar 

6. 

Phagua  feast— Agariya  20: 
see  Holi. 

Phuimati  Bhawani,  worship 

of — ,  Barhai  4  :  Bhar  9  : 
Kalwar  11  :  Kol  18  :  Mu¬ 
sahar  20  :  Nai  4  :  Pasi  12  : 
Sunar 16. 

Pickaxe,  worship  of — ,  Po- 
kharna  20. 

Pilai  rite, — Ahir  20. 
Pilgrimages, — Majhwar  45. 
Pipal  tree,  sacred, — Aheriya 
13  :  Bhar  9. 

Pipes  of  leaves, — Korwa  13. 
Piyala  rite, — Dhuniya  3. 
Planets,  worship — ,  Gujarati 
j  Brahman  15. 
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Pole,  worship  of—  Nat  2. 
Pollution, ceremonial, — Ahe- 
riya  10. 

Polyandry — Ahir  15:  Gujar 
7:  Introduction  VI.,  4: 
Jat  26  :  Lohar  10. 
Polygamy— Bhar  5,  6  : 

Bhuiyar  6  :  Introduction 
VI.,  15:  Majhwar  10: — 
result  of  hard  labour — 
Kol  6 

Prabha,  worship  of — ,  Kan- 
jar  14. 

Prajapati,  worship  of — , 

Kumhar  5. 

Prajapatya,  rite, — Agnihotri 

2. 


Priests,  tribal — ■,  Majhwar  45. 
Primogeniture,' — Majhwar 
27. 

Prostitution, — Gandharb  3  : 
Tawaif  9. 

Puberty  ceremonies, — 

Bhuiya  1 3  :  Bind  6  : 
Ghasiya  13. 

Punka  balana,  rite, — Kahar 
11. 

Purabi  Devi,  worship  of — , 

Barhai  4. 

Purification, — Dangi  10. 
Pyareji,  worship  of — ■,  Gujar 
11  :  Jat  31. 


Q 

Qazi  Sahib  kichauki,  rite, — Diwana  S. 


Radha  Krishna,  worship  of 

— ,  Bundela  3. 

Rae  Das,  a  religious  re¬ 
former, — Chamar  18. 
Rahu,  worship  of — ,  Dusadh 
14  :  Joshi  4. 

Raja  Ben,  legend  of — ,  Tharu 
7. 

Raja  Chandol,  worship  of 

— ,  Kharwar  15:  Korwal2: 
Majhwar  43. 


Raja  Lakhan,  worship  of — , 
Kharwar  15  :  Kol  18. 
Rajput  tribes,  tribal  titles, 
derived  from — ,  Intro¬ 
duction  IV.,  9. 

Raksel,  worsh  ip  of — ,  Kol  18. 
Raksha,  worship  of — •,  Tharu 
7. 

Rama 

Ramchandra  }  worship  of 

— ,  Gond  9  :  Kachhwaha  5  : 
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Lodha  5  :  Sahariya  7  :  Sej- 
wari  6. 

Ram  Thakur,  worship  of—, 

Pasi  14. 

Randeo,  worship  of — ,  Jat 
81. 

Ratan  Panre,  worship  of — , 

Majhwar  47. 

Ratinath,  worship  of — , 
Tharu  34. 

Ratjaga,  rite,— Aheriya  8. 
Rats,  used  as  food, — Beldar 
3  :  Bind  11. 

Recitation,  religious — ,Koiri 

10. 


Sadalu  Lai,  worship  of — , 

Musahar  24. 

Sahjadi,  worship  of — ,  Dafali 

7. 

Sahjamal,  worship  of — Ahe¬ 
riya  11. 

Sakat  chauth,  feast, — Bar- 
war  9. 

Sakrai  Mdia,  worship  of — , 

KaandeWN  4. 

Sal,  a  sacred  tree, — Agariya 

8. 

Salivahana  legend  of,' — Bais 
5. 

Salutation,  modes  of — ,  Ba- 
heliya  9  :  Bansphor  9  :  Bar- 
war  12  :  Basor  8  :  Beriya 
7  :  Bhangi  61  :  Bhar  10  : 
Bhuiya  28  :  Bhuivar  22  : 


Relationship — Chero  9  : 
Dharkar  4  :  Kol  10  Kor- 
wa  8  :  Majhwar  34. 
Rikheswar,  worship  of — , 
Tharu  7. 

Rings  used  in  worship — , 

Majhwar  39. 

River,  tribal  names  derived 
from  rivers — , Introduc¬ 
tion  IV.,  2  :  worship — , 
Dom  40  :  Kewat  4  :  see 
Ganges  worship. 

Roads,  goddess  of — ,  Gola- 
purab  1 . 

Rope  worship — Nat  2. 


Bind  11  :  Dhanuk  9  : 
Dharkar  12  :  Golapurab  18  : 
Jat  32  :  Kachhwaha  5  : 
Khatik  8  :  Kol  24  :  Korwa 
13  :  Majhwar  58  :  Oswal 
9  :  Panka  15  :  Ramaiya  8. 
Saini,  worship  of — ,  Dom  51. 
Sairi  Devi 

Sayari  Devij  worship  of-, 

Chamar  17  :  Chero  13  : 
Kalwar  11,  12  :  Parahiya 
14. 

Samai,  worship  of — ,  Bans¬ 
phor  8  :  Bhar  10  :  Dom  31: 
Kumhar  5  :  Tharu  32. 
Sansmal,  legend  of — •,  San- 
siya  1. 

San  war,  worship  of — Sahari¬ 
ya  7. 
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Saraswati,  worship  of — , 
Kathak  4. 

Sarda,  worship  of — ,  Bhat  8. 
Sarwar  Lakhi,  worship 
of — •,  Bhoksa  10 
Sati,  worship  of — ,  Bais  8  : 
Banjara  8  :  Kandu  5  :  Pat- 
wa  6. 

Sat  jug  ki  Kursi, — Bhangi 
41. 

Satvai,  worship  of — ,  Loha.v 
3  :  Oswal  7. 

Satya  Narayan,  worship 
of — ■,  Bind  9. 

Saubhari  Rishi,  legend 

of — ,  Ahiwasi  1. 

Sawant,  worship  of — ,  Tharu 
35. 

Sawant  Sinh,  worship  of — •, 
Jat  81. 

Sayyid,  worship  of — ■,  Basov 
7  :  Beviya  6  :  Kachhi  8  : 
Pasi  14. 

Sayyid  Hasan,  worship 
of — ,_Bhand_2. 

Sayyid  Mard,  worship  of — , 

Kachhi  8. 

Sayyid  Mohsin  Khan,  wor¬ 
ship  of — ,  Lodha  5. 
Scapegoat,  the — Kol  18  : 
Majhwar  53. 

Sen  Bhagat,  worship  of—, 
Nai  1  :  sept  the,  Intro¬ 
duction  IV.,  13, 
Sewanriya,  worship  of — . 

Bhuiyar  16  :  Biyar  16. 
Shahid 
Shahid  Mard 

of — , Basov  7  :  Pa  si  14. 


Shah  Madar,  legend  of—, 
Madari  3. 

Shaikh  Saddv,  legend  of — j 
Bhangi  58  :  Jat  31  :  Sai- 
qalgar  2  :  Teli  5. 

Shaikh  Sana,  worship  of — , 
Gandhi  1. 

Shaikh  Zainuddin,  worship  . 
of — Gandhi  1. 

Shaving — Bavanwal  2  :  Dhobi 

6  :  Kalwav  8  :  Kovwa  11  : 
Majhwar  35. 

Sickle — worship  of — Pasi  14. 
Siloman  Baba,  worship  of 
— ,Kahar  11. 

Sing  Bonga,  worship  of—, 
Kol  17. 

Singursal,  worship  of — , 
Kandu  5 

Sinha  Baba,  worship  of — 
Bawaviya  11. 

Sister’s  son,  respect  for — , 
Bhuiyav  18  :  Dom  30: 
Kol  13. 

Sita,  worship  of — ,  Kachh- 

waha  5 

Sitala  worship  of — Chero  13: 
Dhangar  12  .  Golapurab 

12  :  Gujav  1 1  :  Halwai  5  : 
Kachhi  o  .  Kaser'  4  : 
Khatik  7  :  Kovi  4  :  Kum- 
har  5  :  Kuvmi  12  :  Mai  lab 

7  :  Marwavi  14  :  Murao  3  : 
Pasi  1  :  Soeri 

Sitaram,  worship  of — Majh¬ 
war  39. 

Sites,  religious,  tribal  names 
derived  from — Introduc¬ 
tion  IV.,  4. 


} 
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Siva,  worship  of—,  Ramaiya 
7  :  see  Mahadeva. 

Siva  Bhaiya,  worship  of—, 
Ban  jar  a  8. 

Sivana,  worship  of—  ,Ghasiya 
18. 

Small-pox  goddess;  see  Mata, 
Citala. 

Snake,  legend,  of— Agarwala 
1  :  Bachgoti  2  —pipe 
fetish,  Nat  43  —worship, 
Agarwala  1,3:  Baheliya  8  : 
Bais  8  :  Bajgi  7  :  Bans- 
phor  8  :  Bhil  14  :  Chero  6  : 
Gindauriya  :  Jat  31:  Khar- 
war  17  :  Kol  18  :  Lohar  8: 
Taga  4. 

Sokha  Baba,  worship  of — , 
Barai  6  :  Tamboli  4. 
Somiya  worship  of — Saha- 
riya  7 . 

Sonmat,  ■) 

Sonwat  jworsh.p  of- 

Tharu  52. 

Sorcery, —  Khairwa  6  :  Tharu 
30,  47. 

Soul,  theory  of — Majhwar 

48 :  Than  28. 

Sravana,  b^nd  of, — Gan- 
gwiutra  3. 


Succession,  Agariya  12- 
Bhuiya  10  :  Bhuiyar  11  : 
Biyar  8  :  Dhangar  8  :  Gan- 
dharb  7  :  Ghasiya  10 : 
‘Iraqi  6:  Khaiwar  10: 
Kol  1 3  :  Majhwar  26. 
Sugar  cane,  unlucky, — , 
Raghuhansi  1. 

Sunstroke,  caused  by  Bha- 
vani,  Dharkar  10. 

Sun  worship — 'Baheliya  8: 
Chamar  17  :  Gindauriya  : 
Kalwar  12  :  Kandu  5  : 
Kathi  2  :  Khaiwar  15 : 
Kol  17:  Lohar  8  :  Majh¬ 
war  39  :  Nimbarak. 
SupaBhagat 

Supach  Bhagat  J  a  sa'n* 

Arakh  8  :  Balahar  3  :  Bans- 
phor  1  :  Basor  1  :  Bhangi 
5:  Dom  13. 

Suraj  Deo,  ■)  ... 

_A  .  .  o  „  ^  worship  of 

Suraj narayan  J 

— Chamar  17  :  Gond  10. 

Surdhir,  worship  of — Kurmi 

12. 

Surgery,  rural — Nat  36. 
Sword  worship, — Baiswar  3. 


Taboos, — Agariya  28  :  Bar- 
war  11  :  Basor  8  :  Bhar 
10  :  Bhuiya  28  :  Bhuiyar 
21  :  Chero  17  :  Dangi  13  : 
Vol.  IY. 


Dhangar  15  :  Golapdrab 
15  :  Kachhi  10  :  Kahar 
12  :  Kalwar  14:  Kapariya 
10:  Khairwa  7  :  Khaiwar 

2  K 
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J  9  :  Kol  22  :  Majhwar  51  : 
Pauka  15  :  Parahiya,  16. 
Taka  uthaoni  rite,  — Koiri  4. 
Tambi,  worship  of — •,  Khan- 
delwal  4. 

Tanks,  — Bhar  3. 

Tanning,  — Chamar  27. 
Tansen,  a  saint,  — Tawaif  10. 
Tattooing,  Agariya  22  :  Ahe- 
riya  13  :  Bhuiya  28  :  Bhui- 
yar  19:  Bind  11  :  Biyar 
19:  Chero  15:  D hangar  15: 
Dharkar  11  :  Dom  37  : 
Gond  4  :  Majhwar  2  : 
Musahar  32  :  Nat  44. 
Tejaji,  worship  of — ,  Jat  31- 
Telhardi,  rite — ,  Agarwala  6. 
Teliya  masan,  worship  of — , 
Musahar  2. 

Terha  Deva,  worship  of  — , 
Chamar  17. 

Territorial  titles  of  castes, 
Introduction  Chapter 
IV.,  para.  1. 

Thakurdeo 0  worship  of  — , 
Thakurji  /  Gandharb  8 : 

Gond  10  :  Kurmi  12. 
Thieves’  argot, — Bar  war  17  : 
Bawariya  5  :  Habura  13  : 
Qalandar  5  :  Nat  50. 
Tholiya,  worship  of—, 
Sahariya  7. 

Threshold,  respect  for — , 

Korwa  12. 

Tiger,  ghost, — Dharkar  11: 
superstitions  regarding 
— ,  Kharwar  17. 

Tiled  houses,  unlucky, — 

Raghubansi  ] . 


Timangari,  rite, — Bari  3. 
Tirthankara  worship, — 

Oswal  8. 

Toe  ring,  respect  for — 

Dharkar  12. 

Tools,  worship  of — ,  Tha- 

thera  6. 

Totem  ism, — Agariya  3  Ba- 
ghel  2  :  Baiswar  2  :  Bhangi 
11,  23  :  Bhuiya  4:  Bhuiyar 
2  :  Biyar  1  :  Chai  1  :  Chero 
6  :  Dhangar  2  :  Dharkar  1  : 
Dhuniya  2 :  Ghasiya  2 : 
Kachhi  1 :  Kalhans:  Kan  jar 
18  :  Kathiyara  2  :  Khangar 
3 ;  Kharwar  1 :  Majhwar 
3,  49 :  Musahar  21  :  Nat 
11,  37  :  Parahiya  14  :  Sa¬ 
hariya  2. 

Totemistic  tribal  titles, — 
Introduction  IV.,  12. 
Towns,  tribal  titles  derived 
from — ,  Introduction, 
IV.,  5. 

Tree, — marriage — ,Ahir  20: 
Gadariya  6 :  Tawaif  5 : 
spirits, -Musahar  25  :  Tha- 
ru  29  :  wors’  ip, — Agariya 
24  :  Agarw^N  ^  :  Bansphoi 
5  :  Bho-1  ^  •  Bhuiy  .  25  : 
Dangi  11  :  Dnangar  10 ; 
Dharkar  10:  Dhuniya  2: 
Dom  40  :  Gaur  Rajput  4  : 
Gindauriya  :  Golapurab  12: 
Kalwar  12  :  Kapariya  9  : 
Kharwar  12  :  Kurmi  10 
Lohar  3,  8  :  Majhwar  6 
Nat  43  :  Panka  12. 

Tribal  nomenclature,— 
introduction,  Chapter  IV. 
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T ri bes,  ancient,  tribal  names 
derived  from — ,  Introduc¬ 
tion,  IV.,  7. 

Tulja  Devi,  worship  of — , 

Banjara  8. 


Turkin,  a  ghost — ,  Majhwar 

40. 

Turnip,  prohibited  food, — 

Agarwala  10 

Twins,  propitiation  for  birth 

of — ,  Aheriya  6. 


u 


Unmarried  people,  contempt 
for—,  Kol  5. 


Vahir  nisarana  rite, — Brah¬ 
man  19. 

Valmiki,  a  saint, — Aheriya 
12  :  Baheliya  1. 

Varuna,  worship  of — •,  Mai- 
lah  7. 

Vatsa,  legend  of — Bachgoti. 
Vena  Raja — Tharu  7. 
Village,  forr  of—,  Tharu  41. 


Weeping  in  salutation, 

Majhwar  58. 

Well  worship,  Baheliya  5  : 
Chamar  17:  Habura  6: 
Kachhi  8:  Lodha  5:  Orh  3: 


Upanayana,  rite, — Brahman 
23  :  Gujarati  Brahman  21. 


Village  gods,  worship  of, — 
Dom  34 :  see  Dih,  Deohar. 

Vindhyabasini  Devi,  wor¬ 
ship  of— ,  Ahir  23  :  Bans- 
phor  8  :  Bhangi  31  :  Cha¬ 
mar  17  :  Kanjar  15  :  Nat 
18. 

Visali, worship  of — , Kachhi  8. 

Viswakarma,  worship  of — 
Barhai  4  :  Lohar  2  :  Tha- 
wai. 


Tharu  33: 

see  Kuanwala. 

Wheel,  worship  of—,  Kum- 
har  5. 
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Widowhood,  period  of — , 

Kol.  8. 

Widow  marriage, — Agariya 
10  :  Aheriya  5  :  Ahir  16: 
Baheliya  4:  Baiswar  2  : 
Bansphor  4:  Barai  6:  Bar- 
hi  3:  Bari  3:  Barwar  3  : 
Basor  3  :  Bhand  2  :  Bhar 
5:  Bhel  8:  Bhuiya  8:  Bhui- 
yar  8;  Bind  4:  Biyar  5  : 
Cham&r  8:  Chero  8:  Dangi 
5:  D  hangar  7:  Dhanuk 
3:  Dharkar  3:  Dusadh  8  : 
Gadariya  4  :  Ghasiya  7  : 
Gond  7:  Gujar  8.  Intro¬ 
duction  VI.,  II:  Jat  27: 
Kahar  9  :  ‘  Iraqi  4:  Kathi- 
yara  2:  Kewat  3:  Kharwar 
7:  Khatik  3:  Kol  8:  Kori 


Year,  burning  of — , 


Zahirdiwan")  ,  .  r 
ZahirPir  j  worsh.p  of-, 

Aheriya  11:  Balai  3:  Ban- 
jara  18  :  Bawariya  8  : 
Bhangi  58  :  Chamar  17  : 
Habura  10:  Jat  31:  Kathi 


3  :  Korwa  7:  Knrmi  9  : 
Lohar  10:  Lnniya  4:  Majh- 
warl  24:  Mallah  5  :  Musa- 
har  13:  Nat  13  :  Panka  5: 
— ,  compulsory, — Kol.  6. 
Witchcraft, —  Banjara  4  : 
Bhoksa  11:  Bhuiya  2 7  : 
Bhuiyar  20  :  Biyar  20  : 
Chero  16  :  Dom  37  :  Gola- 
purab  14  :  Iraqi  12  : 
Kachhi  9:  Kahar  12:  Kan- 
jar  17  :  Majhwar  53  : 
Musahar  ^31  :  Baji  13  : 
Tharu  47* 

Wives  on  trial, — Ghasiya  5. 
Women,  diet  of — ,  Kol  24  : 
—  excluded  from  betel 
gardens — Barai  7:  status 
of — ,  Majhwar  59. 


Y 

Biyar  17:  Ghasiya  2. 


yara  4  :  Kori  4  :  Nat  4 ; 
Orh  3  :  Rahwari  3:  and 
see  Guga. 

Zainuddin,  worship  of—, 

Jat  31. 
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